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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THE SENATE 
Tuurspay, 17th April, 1947. 


' The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
Dr pointed to continue and complete the examination’ and consideration of the 
dian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all such other maiters as have been 
ferred to the said committee, met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman). 
resent: 
_ The Senate: (In recess) 


_ The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Brown, 
lackmore, Bryce, Case, Castleden, Charlton, Farquhar, Gariépy, Harkness, 
ittle, MacLean, MacNicol, Matthews (Brandon) (Vice Chairman), Raymond 
Vright), Reid, Stanfield. 17. | 


In attendance: Mr. C. H. Bland, C.M.G., Chairman, Civil Service Com- 
is ssion of Canada; (From Indian Affairs Branch) - Messrs. R. A. Hoey, Director; 
. Neary, MB. E., Superintendent, Welfare and Training Division; H. M. 
nes, Supervisor, Family Allowances. 


Dr. Andrew Moore, Inspector Secondary Schools, Province of Manitoba; 
everend Father X. Lauzon, A.M.M., Eastview, Ontario. 


The Chairman -reported with regard to the appointment of subchairmen of 
ibcommittees and the departmental officers who will act as technical advisers 
subcommittees. (See Minutes of Evidence). 


; On motion of Mr. Harkness, it was 


- Resolved: That a report made to the former Minister of Mines and Resources 
lon. Mr. Crerar) by Mr. Justice Macdonald, Calgary, Alberta, with regard 
6 matters affecting band membership in Alberta be Hah available to ‘this 
mittee. 


_ Mr. Hoey gave answers to questions asked of the Very Reverend. Dr. Robert 
hi nston, at the previous meeting, with regard to enrolments, etc., at residential 
schools administered by the Women’s Missionary Society of the Presbyterian 
| bu. rch in Canada.. 


3 in Andrew Moore was recalled, made a further statement on which he was 
ae He was thanked by the Chairman for the valuable advice and 
ommendations he had proffered and was excused from further attendance. 


it. was agreed that the Committee go into closed session at 12.30 p.m..,. to 
ear and consider recommendations with regard to certain aspects of the Orders 
rR eference to the Committee. 


“The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m., to meet again in closed session 
Friday next, 18th April, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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494 3 SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 


THE SENATE 
Fripay, 18th April, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commo 
appointed to continue and complete the examination and consideration of t 
Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C. 1927), and all such other matters as have be 
referred to the said Committee, met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. | 


Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman). 
¢ 


Present: 
The Senate: (In recess) . - 


The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Brow 
Arsenault, Blackmore, Bryce, Charlton, Farquhar, Gibson: (Comox-Albern 


Harkness, Little, MacLean, MacNicol, Matthews (Brandon) (Vice Chairmat 
Reid, Richard (Gloucester). 19. 


In attendance: Mr. Charles H. Bland, C.M.G., Chairman, Civil Serv: 
Gommission of Canada; Mr. R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs Branch. 


Mr. Bryce, by leave of the Committee, made a further statement w: 
regard to certain Indian reserves in his constituency and, for the information 
the Committee, displayed photographs to show certain improvements which h 
taken place both at Norway House and Cross Lake, since the appointment 
the present Indian agent. | 


The Chairman suggested that, before Monday next, April 21, members 
the Committee should review previous minutes of the Committee, in order 
familiarize themselves with the briefs already presented to the Committee | 
various bands of Indians in Alberta and by the Indian Association of Albe 
whose delegates will be heard that day. 


At 11.25 a.m., the Committee went into closed session for the purpose. 
hearing and considering further recommendations with regard to certain aspe 
of the Orders of Reference to the Committee. 


T.-L. aMeBVON: 
Clerk of the Joint Commiti 


‘MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


THE SENATE 
April 17, 1947. 


: _ The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons, | 
ointed to examine and consider the Indian Act, met this day at 11.00 a.m. 
I r. D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman) presided. 


4 The Cuarrman: Last evening a meeting was held of the members of the 
ubcommittees on revision of the Indian Act, education, and treaty rights and 
bligations. The following were chosen as subchairmen of those committees. As 
understand, the joint chairmen are ex officio chairmen of all subcommittees, 
in order to get the work done expeditiously it has been decided that we should 
oint subchairmen who will be more or less in charge of the subcommittees. 
: » Hon. Senator McKeen was appointed subchairman of the Revision Com- 
ittee. Mr. J. E. Matthews, M.P., was appointed subchairman of the Educa- 
“Committee, and Mr. W. Gariepy, K.C., M.P., was appointed subchairman 
ee committee on Treaty Rights and Obligations. 

- The following departmental officers will act as technical advisers to the . 
n d dernamed subcommittees: 

Revision of Indian Act: Messrs. C. W. Jackson, W. M. Cory and T. R. L. 
M [2 acInnes: Education: Messrs. B. F. Neary, M.B.E., and P. N. L. Phelan; Treaty 
fights and Obligations: Messrs. W. M. Cory and T. R. L. MacInnes. 


_ Mr. Rerp: What positions do these men hold in the department? 


a L The CHarrMAN: As you know, Mr. Jackson is Assistant Deputy Minister, 
lines and Resources. Mr. T. R. lL. MacInnes has been a witness before this 
amittee. He is Secretary of the Indian Affairs Branch. Mr. W. M. Cory is 
he departmental solicitor. Colonel Neary has been before the committee, and 
’ be a witness today. He is the superintendent of welfare and training divi- 
~ Mr. P. N. L. Phelan is chief of the training section. 


a Ne Reip: Do those last two men you have mentioned deal entirely with 
iat lucation of the Indians? 


P The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is Colonel Neary and Mr. Phelan. Mr. Norman 
Bakers, counsel and liaison officer to this committee, will be sitting in with the ~ 
beommittees on revision of the Act and treaty rights and obligations. As you 
member Mr. Lickers was appointed as counsel for this committee at the last 
pone 


» Mr. Amaer ee When does he start? 


‘The CuarrMan: The first of the coming week. If we can get him here this 
Ee, he will start this week. We expect it will be the first a next week. If 
can we will get him the end of this week. There is only another day of it 
eft 

' Mr. M. McCrimmon will be Seilable to advise on any questions affecting 
F and membership. He is chief clerk of the reserves and trusts division. 

‘The first matter of business before the committee this morning will be the 
answering of some questions arising out of the evidence submitted on Tuesday 
st e. Dr. Robert Johnston. Mr. Hoey is here to answer those questions. If it 
your pleasure we will now hear from ‘him. 
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Mr. Harkness: Before we proceed with Mr. Hoey I should like to move t 
the Macdonald report on band membership be tabled for the use of this ec 
mittee. This report was made by Mr. Justice Macdonald. It was a judi 
inquiry into one of the most vexed questions in northern Alberta, that is, as 
~ what people were entitled to membership in the bands and the rights of th 
reservations, and so forth. In view of the fact that the Alberta delegation w 
be here on Monday I think the committee should have the advantage of hav 
that report and knowing what is in it. I would therefore move that the rep 
be tabled here and made available to the members of the committee. 
Mr. Rem: Are you presenting the report? 
Mr. Harkness: No. The report was made at the instance of the gover: 
ment. It was a judicial report made by Mr. Justice Macdonald because the! 
were terrific numbers of complaints from the Indians in the northern part 
Alberta due to a considerable number of them being taken out of treaty. A lar 
number of the ones who were taken out of treaty claimed they were entitled 
remain in treaty. As a result of the difficulties there were over that matter, Jud 
Macdonald was appointed to make this inquiry. 
Hon. Mr. Srirtinc: When was it? 
Mr. Harkness: It was about three years ago. As that will be one of t 
chief complaints of the Indian delegation from Alberta I think this ce 
should have the advantage of seeing the report so that we will more or less kno 
what the situation is apart from the representation that the Indians make ther 
selves. | 3 
Mr. CastLepen: I will second that motion. | 


Mr. MacNicou: Have you only one copy or have you a copy for each mer 
ber of the committee? It will be on the record, will it? 
The Cuatrman: I think that is Colonel Harkness’ idea. I believe he h 
discussed it with the departmental officers and they have no objection, but it id 
contentious matter. | a 
Mr. Rew: Is there just one copy? I quite realize it is all right to print ; 
“but if it is to be printed we can not get it before Monday. ; 4 
The CuarrmMan: I do not think the report has ever been tabled in the Hous 
Mr. Harkness: I do not think it} has been made public, up to date. 
The CHAIRMAN: I suppose it should be tabled in the House before it 
brought before this committee. | 
Mr. Harkness: I do not know that there is any necessity for that. It w: 
a judicial investigation made on behalf of the minister in charge of Indian Affau 
and J do not think there should be any difficulty in having it tabled here for tl 
use of this committee. ; 
The CuatrMANn: I do not know anything of the report myself. ; 
Mr. Harkness: I think Mr. Hoey can give you the details of it much bett 
than I can. As far as I know it was made at the request of the Minister of tl 
Department of Mines and Resources. ; 
7 The CHAIRMAN: Was it at the request of the department or at the reque 
of the House? | 
Mr. Hory: As I understand it Mr. Justice Macdonald was selected by tl 
former minister to undertake an investigation of conditions amongst the India 
in northern Alberta, and particularly band membership lists. I am not at ¢ 
sure he was acting in a judicial capacity in the usual sense— 
The CuarrMan: He was not appointed by the House. . 
Mr. Horny: No, he was selected by the minister as an investigating officer. 
Mr. BuackMore: A federal minister? 


oe 
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Mr. sripoe The minister of the department, 

~The CuatrmMan: A minister of the Crown, the minister in charge of the 
‘Department of Mines and Resources. 

_. Mr. Buackmore: In Ottawa? 

Mr. Horry: It was Mr. Crerar, as a matter of fact. 

The CHarrman: Apparently in order to get information for the minister 
himself and for the department Mr. Justice Macdonald was appointed, I pre- 
sume, as a fact finding commissioner to get certain information. 

Mr. Hoey: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: You say, Colonel Harkness, you have discussed it with the 
| “proper departmental officers and they have no objection to submitting it to this 
; committee? 

i. Mr. Harkness: Yes. I was on the telephone with Mr. Jackson just before 
| this committee meeting. He said they had no objection to producing it. 


The CuairMAN: I would think the matter would therefore be rather simple. 


Mr. Harkness: I think so, too. I do not think there are any difficulties in 
the. matter. | 


The CHatrMAN: While it may be a purely privileged document I presume 
from what vou are telling me there will be no objection to presenting it, although 
the matter is probably rather contentious. It should be referred to the sub- 
committee on treaty rights and obligations, or something of that nature. How- 
ever, we will see what we can do about getting this report for the use of the 
Committee if that is your pleasure. Carried? 


Carried. 


4 


¥ 


™ 
: Mr. Castuepen: I should like to raise another question. Was there not a 
somewhat similar investigation made with regard to treaties? 


Mr. Hoey: No. 


_Mr. Castetpen: In his investigation did Judge Macdonald not do some 
survey work on treaties? 


Mr. Harkness: I think his investigation was entirely on the matter of 
‘band membership. It arose as the result of treaties, but he was not investi- 
‘gating treaties. He ,was actually. investigating which Indians should be in 
treaty and which should not. 


| Mr. CAsTLEDEN: It occurs to me that some place I saw a somewhat similar 
Teport on treaties. 


The CHarrMAN: The answer is “no.” 
Mr. Hory: Not that I know of. 
_ The Cuatrman: If it is your pleasure we will now hear from Mr. Hoey. 


Mr. Hoey: Mr. Chairman, it will take me only a moment, When Reverend 
Dr. Johnston, representing the Women’s Missionary Society: of the Presbyterian 
‘ehurch in Canada, appeared before the committee a couple of members were 
‘anxious to know the enrolment at each of the schools operated by that society, 
and also the academic and professional qualifications of the principals and teach- 
ers in charge. At the Cecilia Jeffreys school at Kenora, Ontario, the authorized 
upilage at this date is 145. The principal in charge is a fully qualified educa- 
tionist, a university graduate with a first class Ontario certificate. There are 
three teachers at that school. One has professional standing; the other two have 
ot. One is grade XI, no certificate, and the other grade IX, no certificate. 

At Birtle, Manitoba, the authorized pupilage at this date is 115. The prin- 
ipal in charge, a returned soldier, has his academic and professional qualifica- 


i i 
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tions. There are three teachers all of whom have their professional qualifica- 
tions. Two of them have first class certificates and one a second class, certifi- 
cate. That will keep the record straight on that. 

The Cuarrman: Thank you very much. i a 

Mr. Case: You say “authorized pupilage’. Can you tell us what the 
enrolment actually is? Lok Coe 

Mr. Horny: I would say that the enrolment would be practically the same. 
These are the figures for which they are actually getting the per capita grants. 
There was a time when they took-in additional pupils, but I would be surprised 
if the actual enrolment exceeded the figures given at this date. I am practically 
sure it would not. | 

Mr. Castitepen: Have you figures there for the number of pupils in each of 
the grades? I think that was also asked. | ! 

Mr. Horny: No. 

Mr. MacNicou: May I ask Mr. Hoey how a grade XI scholar obtained the 
position of teacher in one of these schools? 

Mr. Hory: As you know there has been an acute shortage of teachers 
throughout the dominion. When the church authorities, or the department for 
that matter, cannot secure a fully qualified teacher, then they take the next 
best thing, which is usually a teacher with perhaps junior matriculation or orade 
X. Inasmuch as a great many of them have just graduated from school they do 
not make bad teachers, but we have not the necessary number of fully qualified 
teachers to go around. That is true provincially as well as in our department. — 

Mr. CasrLepEN: All across Canada. 

Mr. Cass: I think the condition is fairly general. 


Mr. Hory: I think the Presbyterian church is doing fairly well, having one 
school with all teachers in charge fully qualified. 

The CuHarrman: Thank you very much, Mr. Hoey. : 

Gentlemen, we have this morning three witnesses, and we would like to 
complete the evidence of Dr. Andrew Moore who was the witnéss before the 
comiittee at the last meeting. We also have Colonel Neary and Colonel Jones 
here. We have also asked Mr. Charles Bland, Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission to come this morning, and we were going to go into closed session 
for part of the meeting. Would you care to indicate at» what time you desire 
to go into closed session? Would 12.30 be a suitable time? We would suspend 
our proceedings at 12.30 if we have not terminated the evidence of Colonel 
Jones or Colonel Neary and we would then go into closed session. Would that 
meet your convenience? 

Carried. 


Dr: Moore, would you care to come forward? There are some questions 
to be put to you in connection with the evidence submitted by you at the last 
meeting. 


4 
A 
3 
4 
{ 


Andrew Moore, LL.B., Ph.D., recalled: 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, gentlemen: I think perhaps in the interim 
I found additional information to that which I put forward the other day which 
it would be in order to mention. I said, on one or two occasions, that during 
the transition period certain things should happen. I should like to make clear 
what I meant by that. | 

At the moment, there are Indians across Canada in various stages of cultura] 
development. I would expect, in due course, they would become Canadian 
citizens. The transition period is between now and the time they do become 
- Canadian citizens. 
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hi nk so. 
3 a I thought they were the oe eg Canaanite 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that matter could be well left to the legal com-- 


: _ By Mr. Castleden: 
q g @. And the opportunities?—A. And the opportunities. 
- The geet Are there any further questions you desire to ask Dr. 


a Mr. Red: 


af Q. Dr. Moore, all over Canada, and particularly I think amongst the Indian 
‘schools, there are schools vacant. There are at least 22 which have no teachers 
at all. I realize, of course, that does not pertain particularly to the Indian 
schools because in certain provinces there is a dearth of school teachers, par- 
ticularly in the rural districts. Have you given any thought as to how that 
iS could be remedied? Is the salary the main factor or is it the social conditions 
of the life; is that also a factor?—A. I think, Mr. Chairman, in holding teachers 
there are three main factors. The first factor is security of tenure, the second 
is salary and probably the third is the social condition. I do not know whether 
I have them in the right order or not. To answer the question directly, I believe 
he new scale of salaries and the superannuation rights as well as the other 


‘school teacher will help meet that situation. 
‘ a @. Without entering into any argument as to the value of female or male 
te cer do vou find in your Was there is a eo on the hee ot the 


Bi: Bee ata tr ie Paadiy gone over to, and we are dependent now 
Mpon, the women. I think the nation is better, more virile, the more men 
teachers it has. We have drifted away and we are looking down our noses at 
men who engage in the teaching profession. I was wondering if you had given 
‘any thought to that or whether you had any suggestion to make as to how that 


; night be “changed or remedied? 


. The Cuarrman: Do you think, Mr. Reid, the question of remuneration 
en i ight have something to do with that? 


Mr. Ret: It does when you come to the teachers in the higher grades, but 
( ven there, there is a drifting away, even where they are paid a reasonable 


aS ‘The CuairmMan: What I meant was, do you think if there were sufficient 
remu uneration offered it would attract male teachers? 
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Mr. Ret: I am one of those who hold that, in a rural district, a man can 
probably stand up better to being alone than a woman. I may be wrong in 
that, and I am not, in any way deprecating the great work which has been 
done by women teachers. I am thinking as one who has lived out in those 
parts. I think the men can fit in better in this life with the Indian tribe than 
can a woman. I am wondering, Doctor, if anything could be done to bring 
about a better supply of male teachers who would go out to these parts. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Reid’s observations are accurate 
On the elementary level there are more female teachers. On the secondary level, 
there is a good proportion of male teachers. Since most of the teaching in the 
Indian schools is on the elementary level, most of it 1s being done by female 
teachers. I think the answer is to improve those three points I mentioned, 
salary, security and status. The new salary schedules which appeared in 
Colonel Neary’s evidence before this committee ought to help in that direction, 
although I doubt if you will get many men in the elementary level for some 
time yet, the employment situation being what it is at the moment. ; ne | 

Mr. Buackmore: May we just review those salary levels in a general way? 


The CuarrmMan: If you refer to the minutes of evidence of the committee, 
Mr. Blackmore, on page 342 of the evidence—appendix DR—the teacher at an 
Indian school would receive, grade 1, $1,000 to $1,120; grade 2, $1,200 to $1,560; 
grade 3, $1,260 to $1,980; gerade 4, $1,500 to $2,220. . 


By Mr. MacNicol: , 
Q. Those salaries would also include accommodation in many of the rural 
schools?—A. I think in most cases it does. 


Colonel Neary: There is accommodation for the teacher in practically every 
instance. 


Mr. Buackmore: Is fuel, light and water supplied? 


Mr. CastTuepen: Is that the same schedule as is used for residential school 
teachers? 


Colonel Neary: The answer is no, Those teachers are paid by the churches. 
‘Mr. MacNicot: What is the method of sending out supplies, maps and that! 
sort of thing? 
The Cuatrman: That will be answered by Colonel Neary, Dr. Moore is not 
a departmental official. . 
_ Are there any other questions you would care to direct to Dr, Moore. 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 

-Q. I should like to ask Dr. Moore what is his view regarding the desire of 
the Indian for enfranchisement. A good deal of evidence was heard at the last 
session to the effect it was not a widespread desire. I have just seen the figures 
published showing that 460 have been enfranchised. Of course, that carries with 
it the leaving of the reserve, the disposing of their share in the reserve funds, 
the payment of taxes and entering into the ordinary life of a Canadian citizen 
which we say is the desirable end towards which we are working. Now, could 
Dr. Moore give us his opinion as to how widespread amongst the Indians is 
the desire for enfranchisement?—A. Mr. Chairman, I do not know. I think 
there will be a direct relationship between that desire and the spread of educa- 
tion amongst the Indians. At the moment, I do not know to what extent that 
desire exists among the adult Indian population. ; 


By Mr. Castleden: ' 


va Do you think the present training given to the Indians across Canada 
in the schools which you have visited—I should like you to take day schools and 


- 
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Prieta. eS eae hh you think that training effectively prepares the Indian 
‘ E for the life that he has to live when he leaves school? Another question, do you 
_ think enough of our Indian children are reaching, we will say, even grade 8 
under the system we have?—A. On the first pomt, Mr. Chairman, I think it 
varies a great deal. In some schools they do a great deal of occupational work 
. and in others relatively little. Down in the Arctic, for example, one or two 
ee schools are trying to give them some vocational activities. I would say in the 
a ‘schools in the Arctic, one of the things which should be taught is motor 
tf ee nance, for example. I felt, in the schools I visited, there was a trend towards 

_ that very definitely now. Within the past two or three years they have gotten 
: out a whole set of awards and courses on the occupational side through the 

_ efforts of a departmental officer, Mr. Doucet. I think the tendency is more in 
3 that direction than ever before. There is an attempt to articulate the work 
pe done in a particular school to suit a particular environment. There might 
be some objection to that. You must not make it so suitable to that environ- 
- ment that a child will never get out of that environment. 

Q. On the other hand, you have cases where there may be a tendency to train 
the pupils at the school with modern equipment, electric. stoves, electric washing 
q machines and so on?—A. I did not see any of those. 

i ¥ Q. In some of the Indian residential schools, the sirls are iene household 
~ science with modern equipment?—A. Some of the schools have such equipment | 
4 in their own kitchen, but I do not know of any school where I saw any of that. 
q Q. Not anywhere in Canada?—A. I have not been in all the schools in 
_ Canada, but the schools in which I have been have not had electric stoves in 
- operation, not the Indian residential schools. 


: 


By Mr. Matthews: 


@. Down in the Arctic, as you say, you probably would not find any 
teacher who could give instruction in motor mechanics. Are the teachers 
Be arcclves qualified?—A. I think some of the teachers could do that or they 
- could get some help from the people in the transportation work during the 

q winter time. I think that is definitely a handicap. 


3 Mr. MacNicot: Is it not a fact that in the Arctic it is the Eskimo with 
whom you are dealing? The white people take their motor car or motor boat 
-to the Eskimo for repair. I know when I was down there the Eskimo was able — 

- to take an engine apart and put it together again, whereas a white man would 

a not know how to commence. 
ee 


» By Mr. Reid: 
a 3 @. Have you given any study to the attitude of the Indian pupil or child 
after leaving school tow ards, shall we say, further reading or study? In teaching 
children, the object in view is to have them learn to think for themselves so 
they will. learn things after they leave school. After the Indian child leaves 
4a school, does he stop right there? He has not any inclination to read or study, 
has he?—A. My experience in that is fairly limited; I think some members will 
know more than I do. In Selkirk, for example, I do not think the Indian children 
a are any worse than the white children, from observations I have made. Mr. 
a - Hoey’s suggestion in connection with this research was that I might try to find 
~ out how much of the elementary three R’s some Indian children knew five years 
_ after they left school. I have been trying to gather some tests for that purpose. 
If they do come through I think it might be a good idea to test some white 
‘ Be ecrle and see how they stack up five years after school. I do not think there 
is much difference there. 


Mr. CasrLepen: The report of the residential schools from the department 
shows the total enrolment. This is for March 31, 1946. It shows a total enrol- 
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ment of 9,149, with an average attendance of 8,264. These are the various — 
orades. You will find 1,030 im grade V; 705 in grade VI; 416 in grade VII; 
228 in grade VIII and 78 in grade IX. The day schools record is about the © 
same—probably not quite so good. With an average attendance of 6,691 you © 
have 720 in grade V, 458 in grade VI, 270 in grade VII, 188 in grade VIII and 4 
33 in erade IX. Do you think that record is ever going to meet the problem — 
of making the Indian into a Canadian citizen, so that he can take his place ; 
in society? | a 
The Witness: On the basis of those figures, Mr. Chairman, it looks » 
distinctly like retardation in the elementary grades in both types of schools. In ; 
connection with that we have now in the Indian Affairs Branch the answers to 
a questionnaire on retardation. I think Mr. Castleden is familiar with this type 
of thing. The education branch of the Bureau of Statistics 1s now tabulating 
and analyzing those results. We will know very definitely then how they are © 
going to stack up against the same types in the white schools. On the basis of — 
the figures I have so far on page 340 of Minutes number 7, from which you | 
quoted, I think there is distinctly retardation of the Indian elementary school — 
erades. ‘ 


Mr. CastLepEN: What do you think the remedy for that is? - 


The Wirness: Well that is a large question as you know quite well. You | 
would apply diagnostic and remedial measures to find out what the reason was 
and then you would try to correct it. In trying to find out what the reason was, 
or what the reasons were, you must take into consideration the fact that you are — 
dealing with group education. These teachers have in front of them thirty or 
forty or fifty youngsters and when you take that many together you assume 
they have about the same mental ability; you assume they have about the same 
foundation; that they have about the same application, and that they have 
about the same home environment and many other things you may think of; but 
as a matter of fact they have not. Particularly is that true of the elementary — 
grades in the Indian schools; and if you are going to remedy it you are going to — 
have to find out what the causes are in each case and try to find a remedy. | 
Give them more arithmetic, give them more addition if they need addition. Part 
of it is tied up with the fact that so many teachers are not qualified. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. I have a couple of questions to ask on the last meeting, Dr. Moore. You 
said then that Indian education should be under one head. There should be the 
same curriculum across Canada and there should be the same standard kept and 
maintained by inspections and so forth. I think from the theoretical point of 
view that is highly desirable. However, taking into consideration the fact that 
Indians in different geographic parts of Canada are at greatly different levels 
of cultural development, my own opinion would be that the curriculum would 
need to be varied. In other words curricula which would be well adapted to 
the Six Nations at Brantford would have to be adjusted for the Indians around 
Slave Lake; and I just wondered what consideration you have given to that 
angle in your investigations and whether you have any recommendations that 
you could either make now or whether you would be prepared to submit to us 
something in written form later in regard to what I might call the levels of the 
curriculum which should be in operation—A. I think, Mr. Chairman, the 
general recommendation that the curriculum should be in the hands of a central 
Ottawa authority and all across the country it would know what adaption each 
section should have better than individual provincial departments of education — 
who are not particularly interested in Indian education. As a matter of fact 
they do not look at it as their responsibility at all. In trying to make out such 
a curriculum there should be a core of three R’s which you would try to get — 
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ae to everybody arith arin in the rate of acceleration atl the specialty 
work in the occupational line according to the cultural development and 
"environment of the Indians concerned. I think the Indian Affairs Branch which 
nows Indians can do that better than anyone else. 
4 Q. Your idea is that everybody should not have the same curriculum but 
ge it should be varied from area to area.—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, another point. You put considerable stress as did Dr. Jenness, on 
& the feeling an inferiority among the Indians as being one of the great sinenlwess in 
y BP making them into what you might call Canadian citizens, bringing them up from 
their general cultural level to our way of life and so forth. Have you any definite 
4 suggestions as to how that feeling of inferiority might be done away with. 
Now, I am personally not convinced that feeling prevails among all Indians. 
- Around the Blackfoot reserve, for example, east of Calgary at Gleichen, my 
iu - observations would be to the contrary. I have gathered from talking to people 
4 who have been around there and who have rented land from these Indians for 
» many many years—I know two or three old ranchers who have been there since 
1880 something—that their opinion is that the Indians on that reservation have 
. no inferiority complex, it is just the opposite. They look upon themselves as 
- being very much superior to the other Indians in the country and also look 
_ upon themselves as superior to white men. In other words you have in them a 
- superiority feeling rather than an inferiority feeling. However I have not beer 
' able to observe that the feeling of superiority which does exist amongst those 
_ Indians has had very much influence as far as making their educational develop- 
* ment better: than that of other Indians—A. In my general remarks on that 
a point, Mr. Chairman, I was thinking in averages across the country, but I think 
_ that is perhaps a dangerous thing to do because you will always find exceptions in 
different degrees; but I still feel that is true if you think of the whole mass of 
- Indians. 
a Q. I think it is, but I was wondering if you had any definite ideas on eee 
- it might be improved.—A. I think in actual curricular work they should know 
a great deal more about their own background. The Indians, when the white 
man came, were upstanding and courageous individuals with plenty of confidence, 
- and they should be brought back to that state. Then I feel too that we have 
- to enducate the whites quite a bit. There is a combination of the superiority 
' and inferiority complex involved there and both are concerned. One reason 
~ perhaps the tribe to which you refer has such a high standard may be because 
it is one of the best fixed financially. 
—  Q. They were also the boss Indians in all that part of the country before 
the white man came.—A. As long as they are entrenched in that position they 
- have that feeling. But amongst the whites in other parts of the dominion they 
B will run into this superiority complex which the whites have, and that is 
» creating a problem. I believe that is being worked on in some of the curricula 
_ being prepared by the Indian Affairs Branch. I have been working very closely 
with Colonel Neary’s office. 
a Q. What you have said is this: the white man looks upon the Indian as 
| being inferior?—A. I think that is about fifty-fifty, but I think it is more 
difficult to correct it on the white man’s side. When speaking of assimilation, 
© assimilation will be a gradual thing. The time has not come when one w ould 
want his daughter to marry an Indian, but it may, and that is just as difficult 
» 2 problem as the other one. That is being thought out now in the curriculum 
work of the Indian Affairs Branch. I would like to state now how much I have 
. _ appreciated the co-operation I have had from that office. They are trying to 
_ get at some of these points with respect to Indians that you mention. You may 
recall that in my remarks the other day I mentioned one or two things we 
might try to get the white people to understand by having a collegiate, for 
“example. adopt an Indian school and get the children working together. 
Bs Q. Yes, I think that is an excellent suggestion. 


od 
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By Mr. Farquhar: 

Q. Dr. Moore, I would like to ask a question or two. Speaking of the 
industrial schools, I understand that there is a farm in connection with most of — 
the industrial schools where farm instruction is given, is that not right?—A. You 
are using the term industrial school as used under the Indian Act, but the general | 
terminology is now residential school. 

Q. Residential school?—A. Yes. I have not seen all of the schools, Just a . 
cross section, and not a very big cross section at that; but they do have farms 
in connection with them, or some agricultural activities, sometimes their own, 
sometimes rented. 

Q. In these schools do you find that the teachers are qualified farm 
instructors?—A. I do not know what a qualified farm instructor is, Mr. 
Farquhar; very few of them are graduates of an agricultural college. I do not 
know that I have encountered any, but I have encountered some who perhaps 
were excellent farmers, who in fact ran good farms. i 

Q. Do you think it is important that teachers at Indian schools should — 
have some knowledge of farm work?—A. Yes. A lot of them ae had training 
but do not know how to teach it. 

Q. Did you say “do not know how to teach it?”—A. Yes. th very practical . 
approach is required in teaching such a subject. | 

Q. That is what I mean.—A. That would improve the efficiency of the work. | 

@. What I was wondering was, if these teachers haven’t this knowledge, 
just what are they employed at when they are not helping the people there on — 
the farms?—A. I think on the whole they are employed at the usual chores ~ 
around a farm. 

Q. The teachers are?—A. No, the pupils. 

Q. I am talking about the teachers.—A. In the residential schools you will 
have two or three or four teachers who are definitely on the academic side 
and then you will have a farm instructor or a farm manager who is looking 
after the pupils after they get out of the classrooms. As I have seen the general — 
organization in Grades I to IV or thereabouts, the pupils in those classrooms in— 
the residential schools are in the classroom just as long as similar pupils would © 
be in classrooms in a white school. They are not out of the classroom very much. 
Then, in the upper half of the elementary school, those pupils are out about 
half time working in the garden, and in the case of the girls— | 

Q. You mean the older pupils?—A. The older pupils, yes; the upper half 
of the grades, grades IV to VIII roughly. 

Q. I gather from what you say that the pupils of these residential schools 
receive just as good an education as they would in a white school. I was 
wondering if that is true; if the younger pupils who are too young to take 
technical training or instruction in farm work—A. I really haven’t enough 
of this data organized to interpret, or to try to answer the question as to whether 
the instruction is as good in the one as in the other. The point I tried to make 
’ was that the pupils in the residential schools are exposed to academic instruction 
just about as long as the pupils in the day schools when you have regard for 
the percentages of attendance. I may say that I have been going on last 
year’s percentage of attendance, the figures you quoted to me the other day 
as from 1946. There was a little lower attendance in the day schools a year ago. 
I think, perhaps, the family allowance is bringing it up. My feeling is that 
as far as the time element is concerned in the residential schools as compared 
with the day schools the pupils are receiving about the same amount of - 
‘instructional time because in the residential schools they also, as a rule, have 
supervised study in the evenings for a while. 
~ Q. That is true of the junior pupils as well, isn’t it?—A. Not to so great 
a degree. These senior pupils are usually taking up a supject with respect 
to which you can give more supervised instruction in the evening, and the 
higher they get in the schools the more they need. : 
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Me. Rew: Mr. Chairman, I.wonder if I might ask Dr. Moore another 
yuestion? | 


_ The CuatrmMan: Yes, if there are no more questions to be asked by the 
embers on my right. I was trying to give all members an equal chance, 
going around the table clockwise. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


| Q. I was very much interested in the comments made by Dr. Moore, Mr. 
hairman, in respect to having the education of the Indians under the super- 
sion of Ottawa. I wonder if it would not be a matter worthy of some study. 
He suggests that the various provinces be asked to assume a greater and greater 
degree of responsibility of administering Indian education. This matter, I think, 
and this is my own judgment, is essentially one of provincial responsibility. 

yr instance, I think that the Department of Education of the province of 


ould be officials in Ottawa., The same would apply to all provinces throughout 
e dominion. Then you have this matter of inspection. It looks to me as 
ough if the dominion were going to take over this function they would be 
tering big business; they would have to gather up a corps of highly trained, 
npetent educational officials, similar to that which is to be found in most of 
ie provinces. It would mean a duplication of work which might not prove 
be advisable. I was wondering if Dr. Moore had given that aspect of the 
lestion any thought—as to the possibilities ——A. Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that there are two points which stand out in the matter raised by Mr. 
Beckmore. First is the matter of duplication. I do not think there will be 
plication because the inspection officials and the departmental officials— 
Reine about our own provincial department, or from our own standpoint; 
d I ean speak only of our own department because I am not qualified to 
yeak for other departments—our inspection officials are loaded to the roof 
ithout any extra time for Indian schools, as a rule; and they are just handed 
) them. The department itself is not organized or not interested in Indian 
ools. It seems to me that the Indian Affairs people would know more about 
e Indian schools than anyone in our department. 

_ I would like to pick up the other thought, that if you have Indian education 
ader Ottawa it should be decentralized in administration as much as possible. 
here is a tendency among the departmental people down here to keep a 
t+ deal of authority in their own hands. That is one of the things I ran 
mto down in the Arctic—to have the last say so. I would, along with my 
commendations that Indian education should be run from the Indian Affairs 
ranch, again suggest that I think it should» be decentralized as to administration 
largely as possible. 

» Q. Mr. Chairman, I wonder with respect to that point of decentralization 
f administration raised by Dr. Moore whether or not the officials administering 
e educational policy in Ottawa should not also be administering the educational 
Olicies of the provinces concerned. Those people would be much more apt 
fit in, might they not? I am thinking now of the reserves with which I am 
articularly familiar. For instance, let us consider the Indians on the Blood 
idian reserve. The Indian child needs to know very much thé same as the 
hite child in the adjacent territory needs to know. And I would think that 
e Indian in the Mission area would need to know very much the same thing 
the white man would need to know in that area. Our departments of 
lucation are working more and more on the problem of making the work better 
r white day schools. It ought to be a logical conclusion that they would do 
’e same in making education available for Indians. That is one of the thoughts 
which is in my mind.—A. My answer to that is that when I suggested that the 
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whole thing should be under the Indian Affairs branch it was again part of my 
thinking in connection with the period of transition. 1 think that once thi 
Indians get to the stage where they can function as Canadian citizens, that the 
they should go on the provincial standard of education; and in some place 
you could almost put them on it right away perhaps but in other places yo! 
can’t; but during this transition period I think the Indian Affairs branch shoul 
handle the matter. 4 
- Q. I was just wondering, Mr. Chairman, and I do not want to take up to 
much of Dr. Moore’s attention; but I am deeply interested in this, having spen 
my life in education— | 

The CHAIRMAN: Just part of your life, you mean. 

Mr. Buackmore: Well, in a larger way, maybe. T was just wondering } 
the matter of inspection is not a question of staff; whether in Ontario, fe 
example, if you added one, two or three more inspectors to your staff you woul 
not be able to take care of your schools. I think we have had something lik 
that- happen in my district. I always thought that probably the general ide 
could be expanded so as to bring the schools directly under the supervision © 
the provincial inspectors, at the same time not losing contact with the supe! 
vision of Ottawa. My idea would not be that Ottawa should drop out of th 
picture, but that they should confer more and more responsibilities on th 
provinces. After all, education is a provincial responsibility and the Canadia 
government might reasonably ask the provinces to assume a larger share ( 
that responsibility. I do not think there would be anything to interfere wit 
that. I was just wondering whether that was worthy of consideration. ~ 

The Wrrnuss: It seems to me that dominion-provincial relationships wou, 
have to be worked out. I do feel that during the transition period Indie 
education should be in the hands of the Indian Affairs branch who are maki 
a specialty of it. If you had the additional inspectors, whom you mentione 
appointed to provincial stafts they would still have no particular guidance fro 
provincial headquarters. T heir reports would just go into the file, very large 
as they do now. It is not enough just to have inspection, that has to be articu 
ated with the whole administrative system. Whether the provincial depar 
ments would want to set up that machinery or not, I do not know; but I st 
think in this transitional stage that the whole thing could be co-ordinat 
through one central spot; and when you have come to the end of that transition) 
stage it would, perhaps, be a matter for consideration. My thought was th 
once Indians assumed citizenship Indian Affairs would be done with them, and 
that way you might get the provincial department in on it sooner. Whether 
would work out that way or not, I do not know. 


~~ 


By Mr. Blackmore: 

Q. As an illustration of how large the problem is becoming, especially 
Alberta; Alberta has already passed an Act, if 1 am correctly informed, deali. 
with the Metis in northern Alberta. They were obliged to pass this Act becat 
they were having the problem forcibly brought to their attention; it was thi 
problem and one of which they had to take care. They have gone into the fie 
with determination to make the thing a real success, and as far as I have be 
able to gather they have had great success in their efforts. Manitoba I unde 
stand is in a Somewhat similar position. I am not sure whether they passed | 
Act or not, but there is a large area in northern Manitoba where they ¢ 
developing the fur industry. That, again, is a good illustration of the sort 
thing which I think is a matter of provincial concern—the development of t 
Indians as fur catchers, trappers. Would it not just be natural for the provir 
of Manitoba to take over a thing of that kind?—A. I referred to both of th¢ 
developments, but those are more of an economic undertaking rather on 1 
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4 munity life side than on the educational side, except where education fits 
fo it. Of course, in the schools the questions ‘of education and health are 

sely entwined, and the health of the Indian is run from Ottawa too. I think 
fiat those things on a provincial basis are fine, but so far as education is 
mncerned you co-ordinate and articulate it better if it j is all under one organiza- 
n across the country, adapted to circumstances. My own feeling is that 
e time to make the break and have the change from Indian Affairs educational 
ntrol to that of provincial control, would be when the Indian becomes a 
anadian citizen. 
_ Q. If you will bear with me for one more point, Mr. Chairman, may I say 
(am not dealing entirely with education; this question has to do with the 
velopment of confidence in the Indian. I am just wondering if the Indian’s 
nfidence in himself, his self-respect, is not very largely a matter of his financial 
anding—an economic matter. It is my opinion—perhaps I should say it has 
en my observation—that boys who are sons of Indians who own several 
ousand dollars worth of property and are recognized as owners will not 
ve very much difficulty socially. I find that some of the girls find themselves 
lite attracted to such boys, but the poor chap who is born in a home where 
e family cannot ‘get even a plow has very little chance, and has very little 
spect for himself. I rather fancy if we can solve the economic problem of 
e Indian we will solve the problem of his self-respect, this inferiority and 
periority complex question. 
_ Mr. Harkness: Your observation as to the Blood reservation is something 
e same as I indicated on the Blackfoot reserve. The Indians there, particu- 
‘arly those who are in reasonable circumstances, have no inferiority complex. 
» Mr. Buackxmore: They have no trouble. They can drive into town in a 
very fine car and people know that behind that car there is one of the finest 
jouses in that area of the province. They do not have very much difficulty 
30) poly. 


By Mr. Reid: 

: ~Q. Dr. Moore, has any study been made with regard to teaching and the 
Ogres of the pupils i in classrooms where the sexes are mixed as against class- 
oms where the sexes are segregated? The reason I ask that 19 that first of 
zl am greatly interested in the change that has taken place in the Soviet 
here I understand they have segregated the sexes. They maintain, rightly 
wrongly, that there is a physical difference as between the boy and ‘the girl, 
id that at a certain period early in life the girl makes greater progress in her 
udies than the boy does. Then later on, from 18 to 14 on, the boy begins to 
ull away from the girl. As a nation they have discarded the mixing of the 
bo’ rs and the girls in one classroom and have segregated them. 

oq During my travels last fall J noted classrooms where there were all Indian 
rls and classrooms where there were boys and girls, and speaking as a layman 
thought that in the residential schools, where they segregated the sexes, they 
re really smarter from an educational point of view. Have any studies. or 
minations been made into that matter?—A. I do not know of any scientific 
ly on it, but the practice is very widespread. You have it all over the 
itish Isles. I inspect schools in St. Boniface and Winnipeg where all girls 
in one school and all boys in another. You have opened a very wide ques- 
with arguments on both sides. I do not know of any scientific study on it. 


By Mr. Castleden: 

~Q. In talking with people who have been engaged in educational work 
mongst the Indians they all bring forward this problem. They say that one 
of the difficult periods is after the Indian leaves school until the time he has a 
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home for himself. The Indian feels that he is sort of in between two worlds 
Their own homes may have certain objectionable features perhaps because 0 
economic conditions, and they are not trained to take their place in the whit 
community. They are not able to go into a garage or start working along wit 
other people. I was wondering whether you had in your recommendation 
anything as to early diagnosis of their capacity to follow one particular line 0 
another, as a part of the training of the Indian, and then give them vocationa 
euidance in that field so that when they leave school they are then prepare 
to fit into some place in society as it exists. Those. who have been workin 
with the Indians tell me they find a great deal is lost of the little trainin 
they do get, in that later period, there seems to be no future place for then 
That is where they feel they are misfits. It seems to me that in the problem ¢ 
reclaiming the Indian we have to do some work along that line. I beliey 
we are going to have to have specialized training of teachers to do that wor 
among the Indians. Taking what Dr. Jenness says about these people havin 
developed warped mentalities and becoming world outcasts we have got to k 
prepared to do a specialized job in the work of reclamation, What is you 
opinion on that?—A. I think vocational guidance, and educational guidance 1 
eeneral more than just vocational guidance, is perhaps more needed with tk 
Indian children than with the white. The supply of trained personnel f« 
doing that, even among the whites, is very limited. In order to do that j0 
properly there must be assembled a comprehensive assessment of the pupil plus. 
comprehensive assessment of the occupations or professions concerned, and the 
leave the pupil to bring the two together as far as he is concerned. In the larg 
city schools such as Kelvin or Daniel McIntyre which I inspect they. have ths 
going on all the time, but in the smaller schools such as in a town like Carma 
they have not got that even among the whites. I would expect the Indian Affair 
education branch to be taking that as one of the essential things for carryi 
out the wider development of education among the Indians. 

Q. We are going to need to spend money to attract people with tho: 
qualifications into the training field?—A. Yes, but in due course the Indiai 
themselves should have to put up some of that money as they develop. Th 
handout business cannot go on forever. | 

Q. I agree with you. | 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Before Dr. Moore’ finishes I should like to take him back to where | 
commenced, in reference to motor boat training, and particularly the engi 
part of it. I have travelled a great deal with Indians in remote areas. I w 
thinking a few moments ago of one time I started across a lake called Mogok 
lake, south of the Albany river. It is a lake 10 miles wide. We had just nice 
started when the engine stopped. The engineer could no nothing with it. V 
paddled the balance of the way. I.have often wondered since if the departme 
could not in some way train these young Indian guides, because guiding plays | 
important part in their future. It is an avocation for them, as you know, a! 
all across Canada that avocation is increasing and will continue to increas 
People from the United States and others who travel in those remote areas a’ 
have to have Indian guides will be much better satisfied if they know that wh 
they hire these Indians they can make the engine go and stop. Is there not so1 
plan that could be followed whereby prospective Indian guides could be se 
away to some central school, in the winter time and trained to fix engines, a 
in other matters pertaining to guiding, such as first aid in case a man mig 
break his leg, or something of that nature? I nearly broke my leg on the Og¢ 
river. I had only two Indians with me. If it had been broken I would ha 
been in a very serious position, but if the Indians had known how to spl 
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a leg together and put it in splints it would not have been too bad. So many of 
ese Indians are going to be guides 1 in northern Ontario, along the Abitibi river, 
the Albany river, the English river, and so on, in these remote areas, and I think 
it would be to their advantage if there were some place where they could be 
fully trained. I do not know how it can be done, but it would be worth while. 
3 Indian agents in that part of the country would be able to select those who 
would be fitted for that kind of work. Is there any suggestion you can make 
“along that line, as to such training of guides?—A. I believe a great deal of that 
“sort of thing could be done in the way of short courses similar to what some of 
“the agricultural college authorities run. As I mentioned. at the last meeting 
the Indian does not have to be able to read and write to learn a great deal of 
“that sort of thing although if he can also pick up some of the reading and 
Beriting it is all to the good, too, but again money must ‘be spent to pay for 
such things. 
4 Mr. Bryce: I might say, with regard to what, Mr. MacNicol has said, I 
do know of Indians who have come from the north, have taken these classes 
In connection with machines and made a real success of it. 


4 The Witness: There are some of those. 


A The CHatrrMan: Do you think those Indian motorboat drivers on Lennox 
‘Island were a success in that regard? 


m, Mr. Bryce: You got them all excited. They thought you were somebody 
and they forgot to pull the switch, that is all. 


4 Mr. MacNicou: I think ieee is an opportunity there for the department 
10 do a great deal in connection with that one branch of Indian training. 
i 


The Witness: In that connection there is a very brief item of information 
which I might pass on to you. When I was down in the Arctic, | encountered 
quite a number of old-timers who thought the residential schools were not too 
good. One trapper told me the girl eraduates were all right. If he ever got 
stuck in an Indian community he always looked up a home where the girls 
‘had been to residential school. They spoke very well. However, some of them 
had the opinion that the boy product of these schools, when he got to be a man, 
was not so good. Therefore, I put that ques stion up to the principals of the 
Boos as I ok along. Their answer was, “Yes, some of them go wrong 


f I sea “Will you produce a list of those?” in. my report to the Indian 
Affairs Branch, you will find on that lst men who made good as guides with 
the transportation people, interpreters for the Mounties and SO on. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Who gives the Indians the badge to wear as a guide?—-A. I do not know. 


| Mr. CastLepen: If we ever hope to put the Indian in a position to con- 
tribute more to his own training, I think we will have to make him independent. 

We do not want to train the Indian to the point where he is always in the 
position of an employee. We ought to put him in a position where he can 
develop himself and develop his own opportunities for his own good. 

The CHAIRMAN: We appreciate your coming here, Dr. Moore. I know you 
have come a long distance. We have profited very much from the evidence you 
have given. It has been very helpful to this committee. I should like to express 
on behalf of this committee, our sincere appreciation. 

There are two observations I should like to make before we go into closed 
session. The first one is that I should like to continue the practice of permitting 
the Eppes of the committee to ask paige Aah in some ses eal se of order. In 
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However, there is another observation I should like to make and that is I 
have noticed a tendency on the part of the members of the committee to make 
statements when we have a witness before us. I should like to ask your 
cooperation in confining your questions directly to interrogations which can be 
answered by the witness before us, rather than making prolonged statements 
on subjects which could be taken up when the witness 1s not available. I ask 
the cooperation of the committee in that regard. q 

If it is your pleasure, we will now meet 1n camera. — 


The committee went into closed session at 12.30 p.m. 


THe SENATE 
April 18, ; 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons, 
appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act, met this day at 11.00 a.m. 
Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P. (Joint Chairman), presided. . | 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, will you please come to order. You will recall 
when Mr. Bryce presented his report there were some things he said he woul 
like to add to it. If it is your pleasure, he now has a short addition to make to 
his brief. He has a number of photographs mounted which he would like to 
present to this committee for use during its deliberations. These photographs: 
show the progress and development at Norway House and Cross Lake. If it is 
your pleasure we will now hear Mr. Bryce. | 
Carried. | 


Mr. Bryce: Mr. Chairman and fellow members: I shall take only three 
or four minutes of your time this morning. As most of you know, since I cam 
to the House in 1943, I have been one of the most severe critics of the Indian 
Affairs Branch. I have said some hard things. When I said those things I felt 
justified in saying them because I felt the department of which that branch is a 
part was wrong. ) 

One of the things about which I talked early in my campaign for the Indians 
was the deplorable condition of the old people at Norway House and Cross Lake. 
There were some of them living in houses which were no better than pig pens 
and there was nothing those poor Indian people could do about it. The Indian 
agent at that time either could not do anything or was handicapped by the 
department. In rising today, I rise to take my hat off to the Indian Affairs 
Branch and to congratulate the Branch on what has been done to correct those 
deplorable conditions which I drew to their attention. 

. Since I came to the House of Commons I have made four different trips 
to the north country. In my brief to this committee I said I had seen some 
improvement since the family allowances have been paid. I think the family 
allowances caused an improvement in the living conditions of the children and 
the mothers. They are helping themselves now. The women are forming home- 
makers’ clubs and everything is looking so much more hopeful than formerly. 
I do not want to praise the Indian Affairs Branch too much in case the depart- 
ment stops the good work, but I want to put on record this morning the fact! 
that the Branch has done some of the things I wanted done. | 

I am going to give you these photographs, Mr. Chairman, and I hope you 
will see your way clear to passing them around to the other members of the 
committee, while the committee is at work, so the members can see them. The 
first photograph shows the logs going to the Norway House sawmill—logs of 
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the reserve—to be made into lumber and shingles to build these houses for the 
‘old folks who could not provide homes for themselves. I want you to be quite 
clear in this: There are none of these houses built for anyone who is able to work 
for himself. These are built for the people who are dependent upon the govern- 
‘ment for support. By bringing these people together in these six or eight houses, 
they are brought close to the store, close to water and the agent. The agent, is 
a new man, Mr. Goodman, by name. I had the opportunity of meeting him at 
different times and I was greatly impressed by him. He is a man who has had 
Indian experience. He was an air force officer. I think if the Branch would 
‘continue to choose men of the calibre of this man it would do a great deal to 
correct some of the complaints of the Indians. 
| The second photograph will show you the construction which took place 
at Norway House. The houses are 16 feet by 18 feet, divided into two rooms. 
} The next photograph shows you a close up view of the houses. They are of 
log construction such as a homesteader builds. You will see Peter Walker in 
the foreground. He is a councillor at Norway House and supervised the construc- - 
tion, under the guidance of the agent. 

The next photograph shows you the No. 1 Homemakers Club. Now, the 
women of this club raised the money to build these houses without any govern- 
Mental assistance whatever. This illustrates what they can do when they 
Tecelve proper encouragement. 
| The next photograph shows you a house. You will see there are no doors. 
‘Any of you gentlemen who have constructed a log house know you cut out the 
door last, before you put in the jamb. I see Mr. Little smiling, but I know he 
has often constructed that type of building. The photograph may appear a little 
strange to you folk when you look at it since there are no doors, but you will 
realize the door is practically the last thing constructed. 

. The next photograph is another close up view of a house. There is a little 
difference in the size of the dwellings at Cross Lake. These dwellings are 
16 feet by 20 feet which makes two rooms 10 feet by sixteen. I think that is 

all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. | 
- The CuHatrman: There is one point in connection with that, Mr. Bryce, 
you referred to the No. 1 Homemakers ‘Club. . 

_. Mr. Bryce: I may say there is also a No. 2 Homemakers Club. 

The CuarrMan: In other words, there are two different homemakers clubs? 
_ _Mr. Brycs: Yes, at Cross Lake, you will see, to the right, a building which 
is used by the club. They have some really progressive people there. I visited 
them last fall. 


__ The CuatrmMan: Could you tell us some more about these homemakers’ 
clubs and how they are operating? 
Mr. Bryce: The work they have done is rather surprising. They secured 


from the army clothing which was all ripped up and then dyed and made into 
clothes for the children going to school. I understand one lady has been giving 
them instruction on the care of babies. They are really quite modern in their 
outlook and way of life. I think a lot of credit for this can be given to the 
“new agent. He has a tremendous territory to cover, his reserves are so far 
apart. I think he is doing a good job. I want to say to the branch I am 
delighted they were able to cooperate with this agent in building these houses 
for the old people. I will give you this file of photographs, Mr. Chairman, and 
4 hope you will be good enough to show it around. 

, The CyarrmMan: Thank you*very much, Mr. Bryce, we appreciate what 
you have done. 

- Mr. MacNicou: You did not happen to mention the churches which are 
in control in that part of the country. They have been there since about 1830. 


* 


a 
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1 think it was one of the earliest missions established in Canada. The churches, 
and their women of course, have, all down through the years, been doing their 
best to raise the standard of the Indian women. Did you not find they had 
done good work? | Se) 

Mr. Bryce: Yes, I think I mentioned that in my original brief. Both 
the United Church and the Roman Catholic Church have performed a wonder- 
ful service up there. The display which was put on by the sisters when I was 
there showed really wonderful work. At Norway House, the United Church and 
Roman Catholic missions are both doing splendid work amongst the Indian 
people. I do not want you to smile, but I did go to church at Norway House 
and I have never seen anywhere a better church attendance. Some of us could 
take a leaf out of the Indian’s book. 

Mr. MacNicout: Was that right at Norway House? ( 

Mr. Bryce: Yes. 

Mr. MacNicout: That would be the United Church, then? 

Mr. Bryce: Yes. 

Mr. MacNicou: Is the Roman Catholic organization there? 

Mr. Bryce: It is down the river, near the crooked turn. 


Mr. Ricuarp: What do the Indians say about the co-operation they receive 
from the branch? Have they anything to say about that? Do the Indians 
claim they are not getting co-operation from the department? 


Mr. Bryce: The complaint once was that they were not getting co-opera- 
tion from Ottawa. However, since this new agent has been appointed every- 
thing is different. The branch is now providing for old Indian folks, and is 
taking an active part in doing the work in connection with the building of these 
houses to take care of the aged people. I understand they intend to try and 
get eight of these buildings in a semi-circle, then appoint an elderly lady or 
widow to look after and keep clean those people who cannot do that for 
themselves. 

Hon. Mr. Sriruinc: In one of these photographs the women of the home- 
makers’ club at Cross Lake are shown and Mr. Bryce said they raised the 
money and built this house without any assistance. Does that mean that all 
the money was given by the Indians? 

Mr. Bryce: Yes, it was given by the band of Indian people in that 
community. - 


The CuairMAN: If there is nothing more to be said we will now go into a 
closed session. 


At 11.20 a.m. the committee continued in camera. 
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APPENDIX EC 
FORESTRY ON INDIAN LANDS 


, 


January, 1947 


For: the Joint Committee on The Indian Act, House of Commons, Ottawa. 
ieBy: C. D. Schultz, Consulting Forester, 475 Howe Street, Vancouver, B.C. 
A Royal Commission on forestry in British Columbia has recently handed 


down recommendations to the Provincial Government. As a result the Govern- 
= is formulating legislation that will require the practice of sustained yield 


management on Crown lands. To keep pace, larger timber land owners are 
organizing their holdings on a sustained yield basis. Indian lands constitute 
- one of the largest land areas of one tenure in the Province. It therefore 
_ appears advantageous that consideration be given the possibility of instituting 
' revisions of regulations governing such lands to allow for forest management. 
a Sustained yield management offers a means of sustaining a perpetual 
revenue in annual stumpage returns from those reserves that contain forest 
land. Management also requires a relatively constant amount of money to be 
‘spent each year for logging. This results in further revenue to the Indians from 
_ employment. Conservation of game, fur bearing animals and fishing streams 
_ aceruing from managed forestry is of further value to the Indians. 


The following report outlines the present system of administering timber 
_ cutting on reserves, the major obstacles to forest management and recommends 
certain policy and legislative changes that may be necessary to place Indian 
forest lands under sustained yield management. 

C. D. SCHULTZ, 


Consulting Forester. 


Indian Forest Land: 


In British Columbia the total area of Indian land amounts to 837,725 acres. 
_ Of this 500,197 acres or 60 per cent is classed as “uncleaned and cutee 
according to the latest issue of the Canada Year Book. No information is available 
as to the amount of land most suitable for growing timber. A conservative 
estimate would be one half of that classified as “uncleaned and uncultivated”, 
or 250,000 acres. This acreage is located in many small parcels mixed with 
‘similar private and publicly owned timbered areas. 


; Brace of Indian Forest Lands: 

Of this 250,000 acres at least fifty per cent or 125,000 acres should be 
productive forest land capable of maintaining a sustained supply of forest 
products. Located usually on the valley bottoms, the reserves contain mainly 
hardwood types that run ten thousand feet per acre or less. Considering one half 
the area as mature timber and the remaining half as immature timber, and 
“using a conservative mature timber average of five thousand feet per acre, there is 
an indicated merchantable volume of 312,500,000 feet. This is worth well over 
~ a million dollars under present conditions in stumpage values alone. 
Under management the 125,000 acres of productive forest land should yield 
~ around 300 feet per acre per year, or a total annual growth of 37,500,000 feet. 
~ At $4.00 per thousand which is close to the present average stumpage value the 
forest land should return at least $150,000 annually. 


a! ? a su.7€ rl ~~! ~ » i. Fr. 
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Considering 500 feet as the output per man day in logging and $9.00 as the 
average wage, the regulated annual cut of 37,500,000 feet should produce 
- $675,000 per year in wages. | his 

Under management the volume cut annually is regulated to equal that of the 
annual growth. The total estimated annual revenue from Indian forest land in 
stumpage values and wages under regulation for perpetual income results as” 
follows: iy 


Annual returns from sale of stumpage .....---+++++++++> $150,000.00 
Annual returns from wages in logging ........-...-++++-- 675,000.00 
Tetley eee Wl Se 6 ee ec $825,000.00 
; | 
4 
{ 


This direct benefit in revenue to the Indians is only one advantage. Man-— 
agement on sustained yield principles will maintain the land values and preserve 
the balance of nature. This in turn will assist in conserving fish, game and fur. 
bearing animals. Logging can be managed to take place in seasons when Indians" 
are not engaged in farming, fishing, berry or hop picking. In this way planned 
forest management can be an important factor in providing stabilized and year. 
round employment for the Indians. j 
Present Method of Timber Disposal on Indian Land: , 


Timber on Indian lands has been handled to date on a liquidation basis. 
Trees are cut without regard for preservation of young growth, the reestablish-_ 
ment of seedlings or the maintenance of land values. Indian timber is there-— 
fore treated as a wasting asset rather than one that can be managed to yield a 


continual revenue. 

Timber is disposed of on a permit system. Individual Indians are granted 
a licence to cut specified amounts from a generalized area of a reserve. A time 
limit of twelve months is set on all timber sales according to Section 77 of the 
Indian Act. These permits are issued by the Indian Agent who first must obtain” 
the approval of the Indian band that controls the respective timbered reserve. 

The permit does not specify tree sizes to be cut,‘minimum top diameter of. 
logs, method of logging or treatment if immature timber. As a result the permit. 
holder usually high-grades the stand. The high value logs are removed, leaving 
the remainder on the ground to deteriorate. . 

Some areas have been greatly overcut, others partly logged. The more diffi-. 
cult areas are usually left to become economically inaccessible after operations 
are withdrawn. The overcut areas have become barren or unproductive land. 
Often the partially cut stands have been opened up to such an extent that decay 
and windthrow destroy the remaining trees. Cases exist where more timber has 
been destroyed or left to rot than has been logged. 

A typical example of the adverse effects of permit cutting is found on 
Squamish Indian Reserve Number 11. This reserve was examined and reported 
on by R. C. Telford, Assistant Forester, British Columbia Forest Service, at the 
request of the Department of Indian Affairs. The report shows the waste of 
timber and condemns the permit system of administration. It indicates that 
this method of sale has encouraged poor forestry practices, and has provided 
for a lower financial return each year than would result under sustained yield 
management. 
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Major Obstacles to Forest Management: 

t. Revision of the permit system would still leave obstructions to the opera- 

tion of sustained yield forest management of Indian forests. There remain 

Re major barriers as follows:— 

1. There is no land classification or forest a Hea data available. With 
no information on area and amount and location of mature and imma- 


i ture timber, it is impossible to formulate a management program or 
hf accurately analyse potential revenue. 


2. Indian lands are scattered over a wide area. Individual reserves vary 
from a few to several thousand acres. In most instances individual 
reserves are too small by themselves to be managed as sustained yield 

3 units. 


3. Reservations are owned by a large number of tribes or bands. Adop- 

tion of a unified policy of management would require the consent of the 
Indians concerned. This necessitates educational work to give the 
Indians an appreciation of the value of forestry in order that they may 
agree to a revision of their forest policy. 


4. No means is available at present for long range agreement between 
Indians and private and public owners which would permit the small 
areas of Indian forests to share in a co-operative forest management 
unit. Some progress along these lines has been made in the United 
States where recommendations have been formulated for legislation to 
allow co-operation between Indians, Federal and State Agencies and 

oe . private individuals. (Forestry on Indian Lands, United States Depart- 

A ment of the Interior, 1940). 


5. Section 77 of the Indian Act specifically limits all cutting to a twelve 


. month period. This makes it difficult to introduce proper cutting 
i practices and allocate the necessary area and volume to be cut under 
a management. ; 
th 

Recommendations: 


i The following recommendations are suggested as a means of instituting 
| better forest practice on Indian lands. Some of these require policy changes, 
others agreement with the Indians and, according to interpretation, minor 
changes may be required in the Indian Act: 
m1. That a forest survey be made of all Indian lands. 


2. That lands found to be most suitable for the production of timber be 
managed on a sustained yield basis. 


- 3. That the matter of land tenure by individual Indians or bands be 
clarified so that some measure of unified control can be organized for 
the forested areas. 


4 4. That educational work be carried out among the Indians to acquaint 
i them with the value of managed forestry. This appears to be of 
¢ particular importance since the Indians themselves must give approval 
yi to allowing their lands to be managed on a sustained yield basis. 


5. That means be established to allow Indian lands to be incorporated with 
et other private and public forest lands to form a co-operative block large 
6. That the Indian Department engage qualified foresters to administer 


ah OS ee 


—~—~—s enough to warrant management as a sustained yield working unit. 
mi _ their forest lands and supervise co-operative agreement. 
ox 
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APPENDIX ED 
FORT PROVIDENCE, N.W.T. 


Fort ProvipENce, N,W.T., 
December, 1946. 


In their meeting of December 26, 1946, the Indians of the district of For 
Providence have expressed their common desires on the herebelow matters:— — 


1. Treaty Rights and Obligations. | 
It is our desire that these rights and obligations of the Federal Governmer 
towards the Indians be, at all times, respected and fulfilled. 


2. Band Membership. 


We believe that all the Indian Bands should have the right to accept i 
their membership, upon a favourable vote, any child or Peree with India 
blood. 


3. Liability of Indians to Pay Taxes. 


Indians up to the present time have been exempt from real taxes for an 
property owned by them on Indian Reserves; but we believe that this exemptio 
should include all other taxes ordinarily paid by Canadian citizens, outside ¢ 
the real estate tax on property owned by them but not Berg te on India 
Reserves. 


e 


4. Enfranchisement of ee Both Voluntary and Involuntary. 


The enfranchisement of Indians must be left entirely to the personal desil 
of each Indian and no compulsion of any kind must be exercised by the Feder: 
authorities in this respect. 


5. Eligibility of Indians to Vote at Dominion Elections. 


This is a matter on which there is considerable difference of opinion amon 
Indians all over in Canada. For our part, we don’t care for the right to vot 
at any election and will only do so if that right is granted to us without any ¢ 
our present privileges being taken away from us. 


6. The Encroachment of White Persons on Indian Reserves. 


We believe that Indian Reserves are strictly the property of Indian Banc 
and no white person should be tolerated on any of them. The Department « 
Indian Affairs should also expell immediately all white persons who have hom 
on Indian Reserves and who are conducting business thereon. 


7. The Operation of Indian Day and Residential Schools. 


The present system of education, approved by the Dominion Governme1 
and set up by the Indian Affairs Branch is satisfactory to us and no chang 
whatever is either desired or will be accepted by us. The Indian day an 
residential schools’ system has given satisfaction but must be improved by tl 
building of new schools, whether day or residential, in such parts of our reserw 
as are not provided with them. All teachers in Indian schools should hay 
normal school training and their salaries should be paid by the Indian Affai 
Branch. Moreover they should be members of the Civil Service Associatic 
and be entitled to all the privileges which are given to its members. As far : 
residential schools are concerned, the per capita grant should be set on a co 
plus basis which could easily be. established by an independant commission | 
officials of the Branch of Indian Affairs. ; 


| 
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d H ospitalization for Indians. 


_ The problem of hospitalization for the Indians of Canada should be studied 
rery carefully by the members of the Committee. The tendency at the present 
ime is to establish largé hospitals near important civic centers. We are opposed 
o this system. We believe that the hospitals should be as they are for the 
vhite population, as close as possible to the families of those that are sick, so 
they can be visited by their parents, brothers and sisters. Exceptions for this 
jnight be admitted when it is necessary to have recourse to special surgical 
eatment; but all ordinary cases of sickness should be hospitalized in hospitals 
‘It on our Reserves or as close as possible to them. Moreover we believe in 
hristian hospitalization and ee ibsever Religious can be found to take charge 
f these institutions, they should be placed under their care and all nurses should 
: registered. Furthermore all Indians should have the liberty of choice of the 
ospital in which they will be hospitalized. Placing Indians, as it is done at 
the present time, in hospitals that are hundreds of miles away from their home, 
without their being consulted and without their having the right to choose the 
nstitution to ee they will be sent, is certainly contrary to all our principles 
of liberty. It is a system which should not be tolerated among our White 
Brothers and one which should not be applied to us under any pretence. 
J. Housing on Indian Reserves. 
7 The problem of housing on the Indian Reserves is one which the Depart- 
nent has done very little to solve. Now that the war is over and that materials 
fill soon be available, it is the wish of all Indians that they be helped by the 


D 
Lanes 


epartment to build houses which will provide good homes for their families. 


If this policy is adopted, we believe that the status of the Indians and their 
advancement in civilization will be marked by substantial progress. 


# Signed by Paul Menoza, Chief, and 41 others. 


APPENDIX EE 
_ We, the Band and Council of the Indian Village of Hartley Bay do hereby 


. We demand:— 

3 1. The immediate replacement of the present thirty year old day school 
a with a modern two room school and teacherage. According to figures 
supplied by our Council there are 78 children of school age belonging 
iz to our village. Many of them are away because there is no room 
an for them in the school. The building is badly overcrowded, improperly 
heated and lighted, and structurally unsafe. We guarantee to see that 
; every school child attends regularly if a proper school is provided. 


can get trained teachers at our school. We also request that to get 

_ such teachers, proper salaries and pension rights be made available 
for them. 
_ 8. We also request that modern texts and supplies be made available for 
| this school. At present the missionary who acts as teacher is using 
texts that have been discarded years ago in all other schools. 
_ 4. We urge that action be taken immediately to carry out a promise made 
to us to put in a modern water system in our village. We are a 
progressive people and we are tired of having to get our domestic water 
from surp holes in our village. 


=) 2. We request that the system of choosing teachers be changed so that we 
ia 
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5. We demand that we be included in any eatenhTOR a the medical servic 
projected for the native people. 


Dated at Hartley Bay, this 10th day of March, 1947. 


H. L. Cuirron 
WEILER ROBINSON ‘ aa ‘ 
Ep CuIrron 4 
Ernest Hin . 
JOHNNY CLIFTON 
HERBERT RIDLEY . 
GEORGE CLIFTON 
Lewis CLIFTON 


APPENDIX EF 


Fort Smiru, N.W.T., April 2,-1947. 
Mr. Norman E. Lickers, 
Liaison Officer, 

Joint Committee on Indian Affairs, 
Box 68, | 
Ottawa, Ontario. . \ 4 


Dear Sir,—We, the undersigned, Indians of Fort Smith, N.W.T., gathere 
together in Council, ‘herewith present to you the result of our deliberations in ; 
straightforward reply to the following questions :— 


1. Treaty rights and obligations. 

We desire that our rights, as recognized by the Treaty, be maintained in the 
integrity, and that the obligations assumed by the Government with regard 1 
Indians, be more strictly adhered to and accomplished. 


We wish to enjoy that fulness of freedom in hunting and fishing which ws 
guaranteed by the Treaty. If, for grave reasons, the Government should judg 
necessary any amendment limiting our rights, we demand that we be informe 
of such change before the publication of the ordinance, in order that we ma 
be able to voice our opinions, either for or against. Realizing the necessity, fro 
time to time, of placing a restriction upon the number of fur-bearing anima 
which may be taken, as well as such animals as furnish meat, we demand | 
return that the Government come to our assistance at such periods and ca 
for those among us who are in actual need of help. 


2. Band Membership. 
We are in no wise opposed to admitting into the Indian community any chi: 
or person of Indian blood, or any halfbreed living the life of an Indian. | 


3. Liability of Indian to pay Taxes. 

We are directly opposed to the payment of any tax that might be levis 
either against our property or against such land as has been set aside for schoo 
whether on our reserves, or outside the reserves. 


4. Enfranchisement of Indians Both Voluntary and Involuntary. | 

We believe that the enfranchisement of Indians is a matter which oug 
to be left to the free choice of each Indian, and we ask that the government. 
authorities do not intervene in any way in this regard, unless it be to mainta 
that order set up by the Treaties. 
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5. Eligibility of Indians to Vote at Dominion Elections. 


We cannot find any plausible reason for taking part in governmental 
elections. We willingly leave this privilege to the white population, whose 
numbers have greatly increased in the past few years as a result of the develop- 
ment of mining. We do, however, ask that we be granted the liberty of 
presenting our views to you in connection with the appointment of a representa- 
tive in Government circles, one who has a complete understanding of Indian 
affairs, and who, at the same time would accept the responsibility of pleading 
ur cause with prudence and determination. While recognizing the presence 
bi Indian Agents in various localities, it must be said that these men lack 
“sufficient authority even in matters of ordinary occurrence. 


. The Encroachment of White Persons on Indian Reserves. 


: Here at Fort Smith we are not on a reserve properly so called, and therefore 
we ask that we be permitted to enjoy our freedom as in the past. We have, 
nevertheless, a hunting preserve in Wood Buffalo Park, and we ask that this 
_ hunting preserve be maintained after the manner of all the other preserves 
vin the Mackenzie District. 


a. The Operation of Indian Day and Residential Schools. 


“ We are very well satisfied with the educational system which has been 
“approved by the Government and established by the Department of Indian 


of Montreal, and operated by them since 1915. This is a day school, which 
Bt the present time popes an aiappdenve of aes iyes children of Indian sige 


a as possible, the ady antages offered by such a school. We likewise Vice 
| that 3 Government will be disposed to grant reasonable material assistance to 


a tk Addition to having a day school in our community, we also have the 
opportunity of sending our children to one of two residential schools: Fort 
: Bhinewyan or Fort Resolution. We wish it to be known as our sincere hope 
that the Government will leave the direction of these schools in the hands of those 
“who are now in charge of them, and who have proven over the long period of 
years reaching from the foundation of these establishments, their worth as 
BE icator capable of bringing honor both to the settlement in which they live, 


g well as to the teaching of our children to which they have devoted their 


lives and talents. 


8 Problem of Hospitalization. 


a We are strongly opposed to sending our sick people to distant hospitals. We 
have right here in the North hospitals which give complete satisfaction, plus 
the mutual happiness of being able to visit our sick people frequently. These 

Bepspitals, in charge of the Grey Nuns of Montreal, should be encouraged and 
assisted by the Government after the manner of other hospitals which have 

jong enjoyed substantial government aid. 


9. Problem of Housing 

a - We ask that the Government grant us building material for the erection of 
our houses. We desire to live in comfortable homes just as much as do white 
people. Boys and girls who have left school, have never, up to the present time, 
Teceived any assistance from the Government to enable them to establish a 
home. With Government aid, however, they could construct suitable houses, 


_ they would be more interested in their upkeep, and they would, under such 


Affairs. We have here a Catholic school, under the direction of the Grey Nuns 


* 
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favourable circumstances, be far better able to ward off sickness and disease. 
We cannot help remarking that building material, when sent in sufficient 
quantity, would at the same time happily solve the perennial difficulty arising 
from the scarcity of boards to make coffins for our dead—a matter which ha 
been shamefully neglected for a number of years. 


: i 
10. Problem of Old Age Pension. 3 


It is our wish that provision be made for the pensioning of the aged of 
both sexes, in the statutes of the new Indian Act. If any human being deserves 
and has a right to an old age pension, it is certainly an aged Indian, for having. 
no income or similar means of revenue, his need of a pension is obviously greater 
than that of a white man, who, in his old age, very frequently enjoys material 
aid from various sources. ; 

The rations which until now have been granted to the aged, are unquestion-_ 
ably insufficient for their proper support, even in a limited way. No one will 
deny that twenty-five pounds of flour, five pounds of bacon—that is, when any) 
might be left over after Treaty time—one pound of tea, and a handful of 
tobacco constitute rations which ery out for a very considerable increase, and 
one which is certainly more in accord with human dignity. It is precisely for 
this reason that we demand with special emphasis this old age pension for Indians, 
just as it has been accorded to the white people. 


Signed: 

A brahant: Dene ytltcheren mace bus tie stay nt eed eens kaa | 

Chief. 

Councillors: | | 
Andre. Deneywteleled thn Geach ay oer Ce retake clue re ume ook rele Sal 
Baptiste Arcamd iiassGd (aries et ee Sr ie anaes eho y | 
Baptiste Niyalti ........ tot .cg Va eth Weatle 2 e  eeer eeg xe 

TOSeP  RESKORG easter eratne see “oles asetete te tenrucls oh heehee <I 

Adam “Calumet puis Cav Chat heey craps tog cielo euetyneee rel ae es E cane pa 
Germain Touranceate fae ceenidin ki os opie rten ahic ister iene <a 


APPENDIX EG 
Fort Norman, N.W.T. January, 1947. | 


. Dear Sirs,—We have heard that you are talking about us, Indians, in 
Ottawa, we are glad because we hope that you will still improve what you have 
done for us so far. For this general improvement we are sure that you would. 
like to know what our own‘group of Fort Norman desires to be done. We put it’ 
in few points:— | 


1. Rights and Privileges: 


We desire that the rights and privileges so far granted to us will be main- 
tained. 


2. Hospital: 

Fort Norman area and Great Bear Lake being one of the richest spots in 
Canada, we hear, we believe that some money should be spent to rebuild our 
hospital. Whoever knows the place thinks that there is here a very nice site for 
a hospital with rivers and mountains always in view. : . 
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7 ee ony is a real niseensity here. We have a very good residential school at 
Fort Providence, but it is much too far, 450 miles—Who can blame us for not 
sending our children there? As you know, we have to be out of town most of the 
fime, then the only school which will be very useful is a residential school. 
Moreover the great majority of us here is catholic, we are 294 cath. and only 27 
‘are not, so we want a Catholic School with Sisters, if at all possible; we like so 
much the Sisters and we are sure that everybody will like them. 


4. Taxes: 

3 When most of us will ee English, it will be easier to work for the White 
eople who want to hire us especially on Bear River and Bear Lake. But when 

ES do work, like some of us do already every summer, we would like to be free 

of taxes. It would encourage many of us to work and ‘to try to make a living in 

the summer. 

5. Means of living: 

a It is so hard now to provide for ourselves in the winter; fur available is get- 

ting scarce. We would like to have permission for few maneene very soon and also 

ermission to shoot beavers even if it is only ten as the rule is presently. Last 

‘summer many of us could not pay their debts and this winter it is really hard. 

BY e have no means of living decently. 

' ‘It is true that our population is going down, but with a ated school which 

will take every child, will teach and educate them, with a good hospital which 

will cut down the death rate by saving at least quite a few easy cases, we hope 

‘that with our own good will we shall be growing in number again as good citizens 


of Canada. 
In the name of our group of Fort Norman, we, the fowr* chiefs. 


Davip WRIGHT, 

GEORGE BLONDIN, 
JOSEPH Moopy, 

“a *The accompanying letter states: “The senior Chief of the Fort refused to sign, saying 
that the Indians at the Fort did not wish to have nuns teaching at the School, alleging that 
“pupils at the school at Providence had not been well fed and, further, that several Indians 
who had gone to the Hospital at Simpson had come back to the Fort swearing that they would 


“never again go to that. Hospital because the nuns had not fed them properly. They do not 
‘wish to have anything to do with nuns. 


APPENDIX EH 


~Fonp Dv Lac, 
January 22, 1947. 


The Indians of Maurice Band, Fond Du Lac, Sask., having met with their 


a on J anuary 22, idl submit to the commission of study of Indian Affairs 


_ 1.A. It is our desire that rights guaranteed us by the act of Treaty and all 
4 obligations assumed by the Federal Government be at all times 
: respected and fulfilled. 
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B. Also that measures be taken that Provincial Governments and Laws 
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respect them also. (Many provincial laws contrary to the Treaty are 
in existence are not applied to us only through the benevolent interpre 
tation of officials. It should be clearly and explicitly stated in these 
provincial laws that they do not apply to Indians. ) q 
2. We believe that Indian bands should have the right to accept in are 4 
membership, upon a favourable vote, any child or person of Indian 


blood. | 

3. Indians up to the present time have been exempt from real taxes for any 
property owned by them on Indian reserves, but we believe that this 
exemption should inelude all other taxes ordinarily paid by 
Canadian citizens, either to the Federal or the Provincial Governments. | 
We stress also that we should be exempt of all dues, license fees, or 
royalties pertaining to our hunting, trapping and fishing. ; 

4. The enfranchisement of Indians eee be left entirely to the personal 
desire of each Indian and no compulsion of any kind must be oe 
by the Federal authorities in this respect. 

5. Due to the ‘Circumstances in which we live, scattered and as submerged 
by a population with which we have little in common, we do not desire 
the right to vote, but: i 
We desire a representative of some kind, elected by us, who should visit 
us regularly and from thence sit at a permanent commission in Ottawa, , 
in which commission such reprensentatives would decide by vote all 
measures pertaining to Indian affairs. Such representatives would be 
elected periodically and would represent districts that have common 
interests and would act as members of parliament but in Indian 
affairs only. They would be paid by the Government a oy preg 
portionate to their function. 

6. We believe that the hunting grounds allowed us (having no reserve) 
should be kept strictly to our use and no newcomer be allowed in 
unless through our express consent. We do not ask the removal of 
non-treaty persons already living with us, but again we ask thag 
newcomers be excluded unless and until conditions improve. 

7. The present system of education, approved by the Dominion Govern-_ 

ment and set up by the Indian Affairs Branch is satisfactory to us 
and no change whatever is either desired or will be accepted by us. 
The Indian day and residential schools’ system has given satisfaction but 
must be improved by the building of new schools. Here in Fond du Lac 
we have asked for a day school since 1939 and did not get it yet. We 
want a day school in Stony Rapids, Sask., also, as we have already 
stated in 1939, since we are all Roman Catholics, the teaching in 
these schools that we ask for should be given according to our religion 
and by teachers of our religion and we will accept none other. 


8. A. The problem of hospitalization should be carefully studied for our | 
benefit. Hospitals are too far away from us; we believe that they could : 
to better purpose be nearer to us as to allow us to visit our people 
hospitalized. We also desire Christian hospitalization and whenever 
religious can be found to take care of these they should put under 
their care. Furthermore Indians should have the choice of the hospitals. 
in which they will be hospitalized. | 

B. Up to now no measure of any kind has been taken here for the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis which is the cause of at least 50 per cent of. 
deaths in our band. We ask the Government to do its utmost in the 
least delay possible to improve the situation. 
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ie The Department of inden Affairs, up to now, has done absolutely 
nothing to help us in building houses. But now that we can live in 
permanent settlements we desire real help from the Government in 
helping us to build decent houses for our families, 

10. The scant rations given to our aged people are a shame campared to 

3 what the Government does to its ‘white population, as the grant of five 

% dollars or even less allowed per month is not a fit means of living. We 

¥ wish that a better treatment be given to our aged people. 

_ 11. We desire the family allowances be given in cash or at least that we 
may have a wider latitude in the choice of goods to be bought by 
Family Allowance checks. 


og 
For the Indians of Maurice Band, Fond du Lae, Sask. 


JOSEPH DZIEDIN, 


‘ chief 

: j GERMAIN DATSAN, 
4 Headman. 
e PrerrRE LABAN, 

4 Headman. 
i APPENDIX EI 

hj 

DM KEESEEKOOSE RESERVE 


! St. Philips, Sask. 
i. Treaty Rights and Obligations 
_ It is our desire that these rights and obligations of the Federal Government 
1 owards the Indians, be at all times respected and fulfilled. 


2. Band Membership . 
_ We believe that all the Indians Bands should have the right to accept in their 
membership, upon a favourable vote, any child or person with Indian blood. 


. Liability of Indians To Pay Taxes 

_ Indians up to the present time have been exempt from real taxes for any 
property owned by them on Indian reserves, but we believe that this exemption 
should include all other taxes ordinarily paid by Canadian citizens, outside of 
the real estate tax on property owned by them but not situated on Indian 
mee es. 


4. Enfranchisement of Indians Both Voluntary or Involuntary 

ier: The enfranchisement of Indians must be left entirely to the personal desire of 

each Indian and no compulsion of any kind must be exercised by the Federal 
uthorities/in this respect. 


Our Treaty Rights—(Eligibility of Indians to Vote at Dominion Elections) 


a We the Indians of Keeseekoose Reserve Sask. do not want the right of voting 
at any elections, and want to retain our treaty rights. 


6. The Encroachment of White Persons on Indian Reserves 
_ We believe that Indian Reserves are strictly the property of Indian bands 


homes on Indian Reserves and who are conducting business thereon. 


PEARCE at tates cma Mag eho Bee daly oy a De a eo eal J 
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7. The Operation of Indian Day and Residential School , es 4 
~The present system of education approved by the Dominion Government an¢ 
set up by the Indian Affairs Branch is satisfactory to us and no change whatevel 
is either desired or will be accepted by us. The Indian Day and Residential 
Schools’ system has given satisfaction but must be improved by building of new 
schools, whether day or residential, in such parts of our reserves as are not 
provided with them. All teachers in Indian schools should be paid by the Indian 
Affairs Branch and should have normal training school. Moreover they should 
be members of the Civil Service Association and be entitled to all the privileges 
which are given to its members. As far as residential schools are concerned 
the capita grant should be set.on a cost plus basis which could easily be estab- 
lished by an independent commission or officials of the Branch of Indian Affairs 


8 The Problem of Hospitalization for the Indians of Canada Should Be Studiee 
Very Carefully by the Members of the Committee | 
The tendency at the present time is to establish large hospitals neé 
important civic centers. We are opposed to this system. We believe that host 
should be as they are for the White population as close as possible to the famili 
of those that are sick, so that they can be visited by their parents, brothers an¢ 
sisters. Exceptions to this might be admitted when it is necessary to haw 
recourse to special surgical treatment, but all ordinary cases of sickness should bi 
hospitalized in hospitals built on our Reserves, or as close as possible to them 
Moreover, we believe in Christian hospitalization and whenever religious cal 
-be found to take charge of these institutions, they should be placed under thei 
care and all nurses should be registered. Furthermore, all Indians should hav 
the liberty of choice of the hospital where they will be hospitalized. Placin) 
Indians as it is done at the present time, in hospitals that are hundreds of mile 
away from their home, without their being consulted and without their havin 
the right to choose the institution to which they will be sent, is certainl 
contrary to all our principles of liberty. It 1s a system which would not b 
tolerated among our White brothers and one which should not be applied to u 
under any pretence. 4 


9. The Problem of Housing on Indian Reserves Is One Which the Departme 
Has Done Very Little to Solve. i 
Now that the war is over and that the materials will soon be available, | 
is the wish of all Indians that they be helped by the Department to build house 
which will provide good homes for their families. If this policy is adopted, w 
believe that the status of the Indians and their advancement in civilization, wi 
be marked by substantial progress. | ] 
10. We the Indians of Keeseekoose Reserve, St. Philips, Sask., are convinced ( 
the necessity of religion in education and strongly request that our childre 
be taught in schools of their religious denomination. ‘ 
The Indians at Keeseekoose 

Louis QUEWEZANCE 

Chief 
JAMES STEVENSON 


x W. R. KitcHIMOUIA’ 
Counsellors 


\ 


| 


4 
} 
a 
i 
4 
4 

j 


Norre— : | 
1. We the Indian People of KEESEEKOOSE RESERVE urgently al 


strongly recommend that a housing project be started on our reserve ne: 
spring without delay. . 
2. We also ask that an hospital be built on our reserve. 
3 We also ask that the rations for the old people be increased. For wh | 
is now given is not sufficient. | F 


j 
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APPENDIX EJ 


PINE CREEK INDIAN RESERVE, 
Camperville, Man., 
November 5, 1946. 


Honourable Senator J. Frep JoHnstron and Mr. D. F. Brown, . 
Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons, 
Appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


| Dear Srrs.—The following are resolutions passed by the Members of the 
Pine Creek Indian Band at a meeting held under the Presidency of the Chief 
and his Councellors; which are to be respectfully presented to the Department 
of Mines & Resources: —. 


a; Treaty Rights 
It is our desire that these rights and obligations of the Federal Govern- 
ment towards the Indians, be at all times respected and fulfilled. 


2. Band Membership 


5 We believe that all the Indian Bands should have the right to accept in 
their membership, upon a favourable vote, any child or person with Indian Blood. 


8. Taxes 


Indians up to the present time have been exempt from real taxes for any 
property owned by them on Indian reserves, but we believe that this exemption 
gould include all other taxes paid by Canadians. 


. Enfranchisement 


: The enfranchisement of Indians must be left entirely to the personal 
desire of each Indian and no compulsion of any kind must be exercised by the 
Federal authorities in this respect. 


5. Vote at Dominion Election 

We the Members of this Reserve do not care for the right to vote at any 
Bicction and will do so only if that right is granted to us without any of our 
i privileges being taken away from us. 


. Fall fishing 

We Members of the Pine Creek Band are asking the Department of Mines 
& Resources to close the Lake Winnipegosis, to Commercial Fall Fishing. We 
are convinced that Fall fishing is the ruin of the Lake on which many Indians 
depend for living. Most of the Fall fishing is done by unscrupulous White Men 
who are throwing back to the Lake all rough fishes for which there is no market 
during this period of the year. A tremendous amount of Jackfish, Mullets and 
others are going back to the Lake which spoiled the water and deteriorate the 
a Fall fishing is of no help to us. For the ten passed years no license has 
been issued to any Member of this Band. We therefore petition the Department 
to used its influence, to cancel Fall fishing definitely and immediately. 


. Winter Fishing 
The new Regulations on Winter fishing will affect every Member of this | 
and as well as all Indians living in the vicinity of Lake Winnipegosis. Under 
ew regulations, License will be issued only to those who have had a fishing 
icense in the past. 
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The actual License entitles a man to fish only 40 nets. In the past a Licens | 
entitled a man to fish as many nets as he could. Consequently a man with hit 
own boys could fish a hundred or more nets. Now under new regulations th¢ 
old fishermen will get their license while the young men will be idle during ou 
crop season, namely winter fishing season. Out of this Band 28 young Membe Ss 
some of these married will be unable to fish, the only means of living during t 
Winter Months. + eee 

We understand that the Department of Game & Fisheries is trying to helf 
us preserve the Lake. We suggest that an investigation be made. Many Farm 
ers who do not need fishing to make their living are issued licenses, while wi 
who are making a living completely out of fishing are denied the same privilege 

We therefore petition the Department to use. its influence in our favor ane 
see that every Indian family where two or more boys are able to fish be issuec 
at least two licenses; otherwise many a Family will be facing starvation during 
the Winter Months. Once again we stress, that the greatest protection for tl is 
Lake is cutting off Fall fishing definitely and immediately. q 


8. Trapping . 

The Indians living on the shores of Lake Winnipegosis, are mostly fishermer 
and trappers, depending on these two trades for living. There is no question o} 
farming the soil; condition is too poor and rocky, it will simply not produce. The 
trapping areas where we and our Fathers have been trapping are all closed. The 
Summerberry Rehabilitation Fur Plan has been a great asset for the Halfbreeds 
of Camperville, but so far Indians have been kept out of same. We ask the 
Department to provide arrangements so that we may profit of the same advan: 
tages as the Halfbreed are profiting. 


We also suggest that a new Fur Plan be started in the vicinity for all Indian 
of the District. Work to be done is as follows: Block the two Waterhen Rivers 
dig a channel between Lake Winnipegosis and Cedar Lake. The waters of Lak¢ 
Winnipegosis will rise to their normal level, thus flooding all marshes West of the 
same Lake, where in years passed by, Beavers and Rats were numerous, while 
actually these marshes are dried out. 

The work proposed will amount to very little compared to the great assel 
it would give the Indians of this part of the Province. We request the Depart: 
ment to study this Plan very carefully and carry it to completion. 


9. Old age pension 


We petition the Department to extend Old Age Pension to all Indians whe 
have reached the age of 65 years. q 


10. School / 
The present system of education approved by the Dominion Government 


and set up by the Indian Affairs Branch is satisfactory to us and no change 
whatever is desired or will be accepted by us. Our children are receiving educa: 
tion at the Pine Creek Residential School. They are receiving the best of Relig: 
ious, Academic and Vocational Training, which we greatly appreciate and fol 
which we are grateful. We realize the importance of good education now more 
than ever before. We specially realize the importance of Religious teaching ir 
our schools. It has been the aim of the Department to respect the Creed of al 
Indians we hope it will always be. We are fully satisfy with the actual system) 
Our Pine Creek Residential School as actually conducted meets the need of oul 
population. Our girls are receiving a good sound academic training combinec. 
with a complete training in cooking, sewing, knitting, weaving, house keeping 
first aid nursing, fancy needle work; all trades which will make them good 
practical housekeepers in the future. Our boys are equally well trained. They 
are taught carpentry work, blacksmith work, elementary mechanics, painting 
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cattle raising, gardening, shoe repairing a other practical trades. Good teachers 
and instructors are provided by the staff of the school. Our children are receiving 
a wonderful education. Yet we realize that greater work could be accomplished 
on the educational point of view if more financial help be given to the Residen- 
tial Schools. We know that the actual Grant is not sufficient to cover all expenses 
‘of these schools. It should be increased. 4 


‘11. Hospitalization. 


The following has always been the Principle of the Department in connection 
with Education: All Indian children muzt be educated in their own Creed. 
Catholic children must attend catholic schvol. It seems logical that the same 
Principle would apply to the question of Huspitalization, specially in cases of 
Tuberculosis, when patients will spend 3, 4 of more years in a Sanatorium. We 
do not understand why our Catholic, that is our Roman catholic Indian patients 
can not receive hospitalization in an Instituticn of their Creed when treatments 
are needed. Since 1989 all our patients have been sent either to Dynevor Indian 
Hospital or Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask. These Institutions are not of our Creed 
We strongly object to this. 

If there is a time in life where Religion is absolutely necessary it is while 
suffering and even more specially at the moment of death. We regret to say that 
our patients have been deprived of these wonderful consolations. We beg the 
Department to grant us liberty in the future to send our children or other 
patients to Institutions of our own Creed when they need medical care. 
| We also suggest that a small hospital or Sanatorium unit be built at 

‘Camperville for all the Indians of the Vicinity. This Health Unit to be com- 
“mitted to the spiritual care of the RR. Oblate Fathers who are in charge of our 
Spiritual Welfare. 


i. Housing Problem. 


a During the war it has been impossible for the Department to help in 
connection with the building of houses on the Reserves. We hope that in the 
‘future it will be possible to receive everything necessary to build homes of 
‘sanitary condition. We believe that the housing problem would be solved in 
“many Reserves if a Saw-mill be installed where building lumber is available. It 
is the case on our Reserve. With a saw mill the Box industry could be developed. 

Ve therefore ask the Department to supply us a complete saw mill to operate 
‘on the Reserve and to be operated ‘by the Members of the Band. 


3. Tools. 


_ Every Indian Reserve should be equipped with the ordinary tools for wood 
work, blacksmith and tinsmith work. Our boys are receiving good training at 
our Residential schools. A shop could be built on the Reserve and with the 
“proper tools repairs to be done on Implements or Furnitures,, etc., could be done 
on the reserve. The Instructor of the Pine Creek Residential School has offered 
1 ‘giving our ex-pupils a course in Acetylene Welding if a welding torch and Gas 


| could be supplied. We beg the Department to supply our Band with the above 
‘Mentionned tools. 


u“ Road. 

The Department has already spent a certain sum of money starting a 
ad across the Reserve, between Camperville and Duck Bay Settlement, but 

a road has never been completed. So we ask completion of same. Actually ’ 

at certain periods of the year it is impossible to have the cares of a Doctor 


or to remove patients to the Hospital. The road is impassable ,it should be 
{/fimished and graveled. 
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15. Cattle raising. | | RD a bags 
We now realize that fishing and srapping are not what they used to be. 
The competition of the Whiteman, the/new regulations on fishing, the forbidden 
areas in trapping, all this shows that éhe Indians can no longer depend only on ~ 
to make their lifing. We Indians, must depend on some- 


fishing and trapping 
thing else if we do not want to face s arvation in near future. 
As we have already mentionned\ this Reserve, as well as all Reserves © 


situated around Lake Winnipegosis, wif] not produce decent crops. On the other 
hand we have good pasture land and wild hay is in abundance. | Raising cattle 
is probably the only reliable meang of living on this Reserve. We are all 
anxious to start in cattle business, Fut to do it we need help to start. We are 
hereby asking the Department to give us a start to supply the Pine Creek Band at — 
least a carload of cattle, with this start we will do our: utmost to carry on” 


successfully. ; | 

We humbly submit these consideration to the Department of Mines & 
Resources; knowing that all these above mentionned are vital to the welfare 
of every Member of this Band. These same considerations will also apply to a 
ereat number of Bands living in the same conditions as we are living, probably 
to all the Bands situated in the Vicinity of Lake Winnipegosis, to all Indians 
living in this Northern part of this Province of Manitoba. 4 


Very truly yours, 
THE MEMBERS OF PINE CREEK INDIAN BAND. 


Per: 
THEODORE F'LATFOOT, 
Chief. 
DANIEL FLATFOOT, 
Councellor. 


CamILLE NIPENECH, 
Councellor. 
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ne No. 12 
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Chief John Callihoo, President, Indian Association of Alberta, Michael’s 
Reserve, Villeneuve, Alberta; 
Chief Robert Crow Eagle, Peigan Reserve, Brocket, Alberta: 
Chief Teddy Yellowfly, Blackfoot Reserve, Gleichen, Alberta, representing 
unaffiliated Indians of Alberta. 
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MINUTES ‘OF PROCEEDINGS 


ces oF COMMONS, 
Monpay, April 21, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
yppointed to continue and complexe the examination and consideration of the 
indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all such other matters as have been 
‘eferred to the said Committee, me» this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman). 
Present: 


The Senate: (In Recess). 


The House of Commons: The Honourable Messrs. Glen and Stirling and 
Messrs. Brown, Blackmore, Bryce, Case, Castleden Charlton, Farquhar, Gibson 
(Comox-Albernt), Harkness, Little, MacLean, MacNicol, Matthews (Brandon) 
(Vice Chairman), Reid, Richard (Gloucester), and Stanfield—18. 


In attendance: (From Indian Affairs Branch): Messrs. R. A. Hoey, 
Director; B. F. Neary, Superintendent, Welfare and Training Division; H. M. 
Jones, Supervisor, Family Allowances; G. Gooderham, Inspector, Indian Agencies, 
Alberta; D. J. Allan, Superintendent, Reserves and Trusts Division; (From 
Department of Mines and Resources): Mr. W. J..Ford Pratt; 


Brom Indian Association of Alberta): Mr. John Laurie, Secretary Treasurer, 
Jalgary; Mr. Ed. Hunter, Stony, Morley; Chief Joe Bull Shield, Blood, 
Sardston; Mr. James Gladstone, Blood Cardston: Chief Frank Cardinal, Sucker 
Sreek Reserve, (Cree) Drift Pile Agency; Mr. Mark Steinhauer, Cree, Saddle 
Lake; Chief David Crowchild, Sarcee, Calgary ; 


also Dr. Andrew Moore, Inspector, Secondary Schools, Manitoba. 
Also Mr. Norman E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the Joint Committee and 
Liaison Officer. 


i The Chairman advised the Committee that there would be distributed 
io them, for their study, the report of Mr. Justice W. A. Macdonald; also a 
statement prepared by Indian Affairs Branch, on Indian Status and Eligibility for 
3and Membership (See Appendices to these Minutes). 


Cd 


i Mr. John Laurie, Secretary Treasurer, Indian Association of Alberta, intro- 
luced the members of his delegation and the followi ing speakers who, in turn, 
vere called and made a statement: Chief John Callihoo, President, Indian 
\ssociation of Alberta; Chief Robert Crow Eagle and Chief Teddy Yellowfly. 
Che latter was chosen by the Indian Association of Alberta to represent the 
imaffiliated Indians of that province. 


H Questioning of these delegates was postponed until the next meeting. 
_ The Committée adjourned at 1.00 p.m., to meet again tomorrow, Tuesday, 
nd April, at 11 0 ‘clock a.m. 


T. L. McEVOY, 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Housse or Commons, 
April 21, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
BD sointed to examine and consider the Indian Act, met this day at 11.00 a.m. 
a D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman) presided. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you kindly come to order, gentlemen. We will, 

4 the information and study of the committee, circulate what is known as 
the Macdonald report, for future consideration. There is also a memorandum 
n Indian status and eligibility for band membership, a departmental presenta- 
Foo, which will be circulated. If you will kindly read and study these, they 
will be considered later. 

Now this morning we have representatives from the province of Alberta, 
that is the Indian population of Alberta. I believe Mr. Laurie is the spokesman 
for the delegation. Is that correct, Mr. Laurie? 
me, 
Mr. Laurie: No, I shall only introduce the speakers Mr. Chairman. 
'_ Mr. CuHatrMan: Yes I might tell the committee that there will be three 
representatives of the Indian population of Alberta to present briefs. In 
addition to the persons who will present briefs on behalf of the Indians there 
e a number of others in attendance who have travelled here at their own 
expense, of course, to assist the delegation in making the presentation, and if 
it is your egal I am now going to ask Mr. Laurie if he will introduce the 


The CHAIRMAN: That is fine Mr. Harkness. I was about to ask him that. 


Mr. Lavurir: John. 


The CuatrmMan: John Laurie. Would you care to come up here to the 
table, Mr. Laurie? . 


Mr. Laurie: I think perhaps I would, thank you very much. 


_ Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question before we proceed, did 
uis delegation appear at their own request or at the invitation of the committee? 

# The Cuatrman: The delegation which will present briefs has appeared at 

the invitation of this committee, as recommended by the subcommittee on pro- 

cedure. Would you care to introduce the members of the delegation Mr. 

Leurie? 

> Mr. Lavrm: Thank you, sir. 

_ Mr. Chairman, and honourable members of the committee, I shall present 

first Mr. John Callihoo, President. of the Indian Association of Alberta, who is 
one of our official speakers. 

Sa Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Laurie would you spell the names, please. 

Mr. Laurie: Yes, sir. C-A-L-L-I-H-O-0O. 

_ Mr. Casriepen: He is the president of your organization. 
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Mr. Laurie: Yes, sir. 

Mr. MacNicou: From what part of Alberta is he? 

Mr. Laurie: He is a Cree, from Michael’s reserve, Villeneuve. The next 
will be Mr. Bob Crow Eagle, Peigan, Brocket, Alberta. We have as the speaker 
for the unaffiliated Indians, Chief Teddy Yellowfly, Blackfoot, Gleichen, Alberta. 
The others, who are here are advisers and listeners, in the order named are: | 
Mr. Ed. Hunter, Stony, Morley, Alberta; Chief Joe Bull Shield, Blood, Cardston ; 
Mr. James Gladstone, Blood, Cardston; Chief Frank Cardinal, Sucker Creek 


reserve, Drift Pile agency. 
Mr. MacNicou: What tribe? 
Mr. Laurie: Cree. Continuing, there is Mr. Mark Steinhauer, Cree, Saddle 
Lake; Chief David Crowchild, Sarcee, Calgary. 4 


That completes our representation. 


The Cuarrman: Thank you very much, Mr. Laurie, we appreciate your 
introduction and I hope the members of the delegation will feel free in appear- 
ing before this committee, through their speaker, to. ask any questions that they: 
feel are pertinent to the matters under discussion. : 

Mr. Laurie: I am sorry, gentlemen, I omitted one, Mr. Albert Lightning, 
Cree, Hobbema. | ) 

Mr. MacNicot: Would you please introduce the delegation that came with 
them? q 
The CrarrMAN: The other gentlemen, Mr. MacNicol, I might say are no r 
with the delegation. They are representatives of Walpole Island, in Ontario, 
who are here as listeners. : 4 

Now as I have said we hope you will feel free to put any questions yo t 
eare to through your spokesman. As you see the proceedings of this committee 
are quite informal, and I want you to assist us as best you possibly can and 
feel free through either Mr. Laurie or your other spokesman to ask auevtions 
Those of you who are not representatives of the tribe in Alberta may put ques: 
tions if you so desire and we hope you will feel free to answer any question 
we may put to you. 

The practice of the committee is to hear first all of the presentation as 
made by the witness without questioning and then at the termination of the 
presentation, to hear the next delegate vive his brief and then the third delegat 
will present his brief, without questioning. | | 

If the members of the committee would make notations of the questions to 
be put to the witnesses at the termination of their presentation it would be 
appreciated and I think would expedite the proceedings of the committee and i 
any event that is the practice that has been established now for some time in the 


committee. : 
I understand that we have the inspector of Indian agencies too, Mr. George 
Goodbrand of Alberta. 4 
- Mr. Harkness: Gooderham. 


The CuarrmMan: I thought it was Goodbrand. | 


Now Mr. Laurie, would you have your first spokesman come forward se 
that we may have his brief presented. If you would care we would like to have 
him come up here and if he desires he may sit here. ) 

Mr. Laurie: Mr. Callihoo, president of the Indian Association will give his 
summary of our brief. 
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~ John’ Callihoo, placiich: Indian Association of Aipsbis Shell Reserve, 

DP icence Alberta. 
By the Sheaeiars 

Q. Probably, Mr. Callihoo, it might be well if we just had some bears: 
questions. Perhaps some of the members of the committee would care to ask 
“you some particular questions in order to lay a foundation for the presentation 
of your brief. In the first place, Mr. Callihoo, I believe you are the president 
of the Indian Association of Alberta?—A. Yes. Mr. Chairman. 

Q. And to what particular tribe do you belong?—A. Cree. 

@. You are a Cree, and from whereabouts?—A. I tell you my treaty card 
is Cree, but I come from the Iroquois down here. 

Q. You come from where?—A. The Iroquois, Caughnawaga. 

Q. From Caughnawaga, and how long have you hved in Alberta?—A. I 
was born there. 

@. Would you care to tell us your age?—A. Sixty-five. 

* Q. Sixty-five? 

Mr. Cast: May I ask, Mr. Chairman, is your organization fairly ait an 

tive of all the Indians in Alberta? 


The Wirness: Eight reservations out of ten, eight agencies out of ten 
agencies. 
The CHairMan: Eight agencies out of ten. 
Mr. Case: You mean eight of the various tribes are active members of your 
organization, that is, I am asking now, do you feel since you represent the organ- 
‘ization, can you speak for all the Indians in Alberta?—A. No, not for all of 
them, I am president of the Indian Association of Alberta, but. T cannot tell all 
the different feelings there are, and the different grievances there are in the 
province. 


Mr. Case: But most of the tribes belong to your organization do they, that 


is really what I want to find out? 


The Wrrness: Yes. 


Mr. Case: Most of the tribes in the province belong to your organization? 
The Witness: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Callihoo, you see, the evidence that you will be giving 
to this committee is being taken down by the reporters and it is later published 
‘in the books which you have been getting over the past year. It is rather 
difficult from time to time to hear witnesses who are far away from the chairman, 

so I wonder if you and Mr. Laurie would find it convenient to come un here. 
We want you to be perfectly at ease, because after all you are among friends. 
The Wirness: All right, Mr. Chairman. ? 
The CuairMAN: Thank you very much, we appreciate your co-operation. 


Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt and ask one more question? 
I understood you to say that eight agencies out of the ten in Alberta belong 
to your organization? . 

The Witness: At the commencement, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Could you go further, could you say roughly what per- 
-eentage of the total Indian population of Alberta belongs to your organization? 
Could you give that to us, Mr. Laurie? 
| Mr. Laurtmm: The paid-up membership would be about ten per cent over 
‘the whole Indian population, so far as figures are available. 


The CuatrMan: You qualify that by saying ‘“naid-up membership”; there 


_ are some memberships not paid up which would increase your percentage? 
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Mr. Laurin: As to that, Mr. Brown, it is difficult sometimes to Ronn an 
accurate record. Our year may last over the entire twelve months so that it is 
difficult to give you accurate figures. 

The CHaiRMAN: What I am trying to get at is, you are the only organized | 
group in Alberta? 5 

Mr. Laurie: Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN:, And you say your organization comprises about ten — 
per cent of the total Indian population. Now, is that the male population, om 
the total population? 

Mr. Lauriz: That is ten per cent of the total population. 

The CuatrMAN: In your organization are there both men and w ee. 

Mr. Laurie: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casg: Do they join by bands or as individuals? 

Mr. Laurie: As individuals. 

Mr. Casttepen: You have no affiliation by bands or reserves? 

Mr. Latrie: No, sir. 

The CHairMAN: What do you mean when you say you have eight out of 
ten agencies? 

Mr. Laurie: We have a representation of chiefs, counsellors, and of tribes- - 
men in each of the eight out of the total of ten agencies in Alberta. 

The CHaIRMAN: I see. 

Mr. Case: Is your organization affiliated with the North American Indian 
Brotherhood? | 

Mr. Lauriz: No, sir. | 

Mr. Case: You are an independent organization? 

Mr. Laurie: We are an independent provincial organization. 

The Cuamrman: I think: that answers most of the questions with respect 
to the agencies. I thought probably the whole Indian population in Alberta 
were actually members of your organization. I understand now. 

Are there any further questions of a preliminary nature which you would 
care to put to the witnesses? If not, we will hear Mr. Callihoo. 

Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Chairman, before you go further perhaps Mr. Laurie 
would like to establish his connection with the organization. 

The Cuairman: I thought he had done so, but would you care to do that 
again, Mr. Laurie? 

Mr. Laure: Mr. Chairman, when the Indian association was organized 
I was invited by the executive of that organization to act as their secretary, in 
which capacity I have continued to act. 

The Cuatrman: What is your occupation? 

Mr. Laurie: I am a teacher, sir. 

The CHarrMAN: A school teacher? 

Mr. Laurin: <A school teacher. 

The CuatrMan: And, are you actively engaged in that occupation? 

Mr. Laurie: I am. 

Mr. CastuEpEN: How long have you been connected with the Indian 
association of Alberta? 

Mr. Laurie: Since its formation in 1944. 

Me iu CastLEpEN: And you were interested in Indian work prior to that 
ime? 

Mr. Laurie: Yes, sir. 
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| Mr. CaSTLEDEN: Can you give us any kind of an outline? I know you are 
a bit modest. I think the committee should know the work Mr. Laurie has done. 
a will be appreciated. 


Mr. Laurin: Mr. Chairman, I have been in close contact with the Stoney 
Indians ‘at Morley, Alberta, for about twenty-one years, visiting them frequently 
and getting to know them ‘all. I became first interested in one of their young 
men who, it seemed to me, had some talent, and that was the most intimate 
relationship; before that it was just casual. Then the situation with regard 
to the Stoney land problem, which I am very happy to say the department 
has done its very best to settle of late, arose, came to attention; and I suppose ~ 
the snowball grew. 


The CuHarirMAN: Thank you, Mr. Laurie. If there are no further questions 
then we will ask Mr. Callihoo to proceed. 


| The Witness: Mr. Chairman, honourable members of the joint committee, 
on behalf of the Indian Association of Alberta, I shall present to you the brief 
which has been prepared by our association for its member bands in the province 
of Alberta. We hope that it will receive your closest attention. Our association 
has in its membership eight of the ten agencies in Alberta. We have gentlemen 
from each of those eight agencies as advisers with us here. These agencies are: 
the Driftpile agency, which covers Lesser Slave Lake and the Peace River 
country; Edmonton agency of five reserves west and north of Edmonton; 
Saddle Lake agency, east and north of Edmonton; Hobbema agency, sixty miles 
south of Edmgnton, all of them Cree-speaking. Then we have the Morley or 
Stoney agency “west of Calgary; the Sarcee agency just outside the city of 
Calgary ; the Blood agency neard Cardston in the south and the Peigan agency 
west of Macleod. These southern agencies are under Treaty VII, the northern 
one under Treaty VI and Treaty VIII. These southern people speak the Stoney, 
the Sarcee and the Blackfoot languages. My colleague who will also speak to 
you is chosen from our members under Treaty VII. The speaker for the unaffili- 
ated Indians is also from the Blackfoot reserve at Gleichen. 
| The Indian Association of Alberta has no connection at all with the North 
American Indian Brotherhood of Mr. Andrew Paull. It is a provincial organiza- 
tion working for the benefit and progress of the Treaty Indians of Alberta. 
_ The most important thing to us Indians today is education. The government 
promised us education as a treaty right. But our education today is far below our 
needs. In Alberta we have seventeen residential schools and one day school. 
This day school is at the Sarcee reserve. We wish to retain those residential 
schools on many reserves but these schools must be properly financed by the 
proper responsible authority. This is the Government of Canada. Our brief 
maintains that the present per capita grant of about $180 on the average is too 
small. The new scale of grants announced the other day by Mr. Neary is no 
setter. To educate, feed, train and educate the children decently the | minimum 
per. capita grant must be at least $300. 
Our association believes that the children in the residential schools do not 
spend enough time in class and spend too much in doing chores around the 
chool. In our province the parents of the children can teach the children to do 
1 the chores necessary when they are home in the holidays. Let the school 
Bach them the things the white schools teach the white children. 
a All Indians are not fitted to be farmers, or ranchers; some are capable of 
Meing good tradesmen, carpenters, mechiantad, teachers, nurses, clerks or any- 
thing else. But the child has to leave the residential school at sixteen. The figures 
ut out by the Indian Affairs branch will show you that few children get past 
rade VI. This is because they must first learn to study in a new language, 
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English, and because they have to spend too much time doing chores. Sometimes 
it looks to us as if they had to work their way through school to pay for their 
education. SN ORs | 

They cannot go to other schools, white schools, because they have too 
little education. The grants which are sometimes made by the Indian Affairs 
branch for education past the standards of the residential schools, are too hard 
to get and far too small to permit the parent to send the child to a white school. 
One hundred and sixty-five dollars a year hardly pays the tuition fee in a city 
high school. . 

Too many residential schools are too far away from the homes of the pupils 
to encourage the parents to send them away. Would any of you care to send) 
your seven-year old child a hundred miles to a school kept by people of another 
race, language and different customs? We also love our children dearly. , 

The reserves of the Edmonton and Saddle Lake agencies need day schools. 
Most of these people are well established at home and can make good use of a 
day school system. 

Sarcee needs a new day school, as the present one 1s too far from the homes 
of the pupils. It is housed in an old building. which should be torn down and 
salvaged to provide material for a new school. Stoney agency at Morley needs! 
a two-room day school attached to the present residential school. The present: 
school has room for 92 pupils but there are about 165 children of school age, 
on the reserve. Those people who are able to live on the reserve all the year 
round could send their children to day school; the others who are compelled to 
go away most of the time to get work in order to live, could send their children. 
to the residential school. In-all day schools, care should be taken to provide a 
hot lunch for the children. 4 

We recommend: ; 

1. A commission to study educational needs in our province, a Poinmissioms 
made up of people experienced in Indian education, of people who are trained in 
modern education, and of Indians. This commission should have the power 
to put into operation a modern school system under properly qualified, properly 
paid teachers so that Indian children will have equal educational opportunities 
with white children. , E 
2. Day schools properly run under qualified teachers where the people of 
the reserve want day schools. | 

3. Residential schools should be kept where the Indians prefer them or 
need them but the per capita grant must be increased to at least $300 a year so 
that the schools can provide the care and education they should. 

4. Part time labour should be done away with altogether. It 1s not education 
in the first place because it does not prepare the child for the conditions he 
must meet on the reserve (no electric irons, vacuum cleaners, etc.). Instead 
the child should spend the regular school hours at his books and then have 
organized sports and physical training. 

5. There should be vocational training suitable to the locality where the 
reserve is, and for useful trades. 

6. Semi-residential schools so that parents may have their children spend 
weekends, national holidays and seasonal vacations at home. This would be 
especially good at the Blood reserve. 

7A trained welfare worker or two on every reserve to help the schoo 
eraduates establish themselves in proper occupations. ' 

8. A scheme of providing school graduates with breeding stock or fishing 
and trapping equipment, girls’ with furniture so that they can make a start 
when they leave school. 

9. A program of adult education on the reserves, in English, first aid 
hygiene, canning and other useful subjects. | 
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10. Indians should be trained for positions in the Indian service. Civil 
Service requirements should be relaxed in favour of Indians and Indians should 
be given preference for all positions in the Indian service. 

~The whole aim of Indian education should be education equal to that of 
the white people in the country. In our province grade nine is the lowest 
standard which is acceptable to our white neighbours. Lastly, we believe that 
Pee should continue to administer the education of the Indian people 
q erta 


Your committee has been charged with the revision of the Indian Act. We 
are the people who are governed by that particular law. In a democratic 
eountry those who are governed should be consulted in matters affecting them. 
We are glad that your committee has given us the chance to put our recom- 
mendations before you for your consideration. We are not trained lawyers 
but we see how the Act affects us in our daily lives. 

I should like to say that our association endorses and supports the general 
principles which will be set out by the representatives of the unaffiliated Indians, 
Chief Yellowfly. 

We believe as an association that the revised Indian Act must be based upon 
broad principles of human justice. It must, we know, provide for the develop- 
ment of the Indian people of Canada. In the development of the people we 
believe that the new Act must place more and more responsibility upon our chiefs 
and councils to act as governing bodies. For example, the great and arbitrary 
powers of the superintendent-general must be limited and more opportunity for 
appeal from such decisions provided. The free will of the people expressed to 
their chiefs and councils must have far greater authority than in the past. We 
urge that the elective system for a three year term, as now provided in the Act, 
be put into effect wherever a majority of three-quarters of the eligible voters in 
the band vote in favour of the elective system for a limited term. 

The powers. of the superintendent-general to dispose of trust funds without 
the consent of a majority of the band, the powers of the superintendent-general 
to lease lands belonging to the band, and similar powers, must be removed. 
No people can develop responsibility at all unless they know that their decision 
is the responsible one. 

_ Along with this rises the permit system. This system makes it necessary for 
an Indian to get written permission to sell any of his produce. We believe that 
the Indians of the northern reserves should be freed from this restriction. They 
have stated that this is their wish. The Indians of the southern reserves, 
Stoney, Sarcee, Blood and Peigan, because they are stock men rather than mixed 
farmers, wish to retain the permit system for the purpose of keeping records 
rather than of control. Your committee shguld be able to make-it possible 
for those Indians who want to be freed from the system of permits to be set 
free. Those who wish to keep the permit system should be allowed to do so. 
A man must learn the value of his own work. He must learn the responsibility 
of doing business for himself and of taking responsibility for his debts or his 
credits. 

Treaty Indians aphid continue to be exempt from taxation either direct or 
indirect as long as they are working on their reserve. There can be and must 
be no land taxes upon the reserve. There must be no form of income tax or 
produce tax or sales tax imposed upon produce or earnings within the reserve. 
Excise and sales taxes, such as those upon tobacco and matches, are regularly 
paid by treaty Indians now. We believe that the revenue obtained in this way 
is a very large one. In return for this revenue all treaty Indians should be 
eligible for such social benefits as old age pensions, mothers’ and widows’ 
allowances, aid to the blind. These are benefits to which the other races in 
Canada do not directly contribute but which they do receive when certain rules 
q 
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are fulfilled. The treaty Indian should also be eligible for these. Aged, destitute 
and indigent Indians now get rations which are unsatisfactory in quantity and 
quality. We believe that the actual cost of these rations would not be more than 
five dollars a month. Most of the money set aside for this kind of welfare goes 
‘nto administration and other such expenses. Let us be given old age and other 
necessary social benefits and give up the system of issuing rations. 

The Indian association is unanimously opposed to any form of enfranchise- 
ment, voluntary or involuntary. Voluntary enfranchisement is a man’s person 
business. Involuntary enfranchisement must be abolished forever, and those o. 
the Hobbema, Driftpile and other agencies who have been expelled from treaty 
must, with their families, be restored to full treaty rights and privileges. Section 
18 of the Indian Act should be removed entirely. 

At the time of the treaties chiefs and headmen were judged to be competent, 
to decide band membership. They should today, acting upon the expressed will 
of their bands, be the sole judge of who or who may not be a member of their: 
bands. We do not want to bring new people into treaty; we want to see those 
restored who have been deprived of their treaty rights in our province. Our 
briefs contain full argument upon this point. At the end of the first volume of 
our brief we have presented a summary of our opinions on this point. We beg 
leave to refer you to that summary, and to the body of the brief for a complete 
development. | 

I sum up this portion of my address to you as follows: | 

1. An Act which will remedy particular grievances as outlined in our brief, 
an Act based upon a sincere desire to make the treaty Indian a self-respecting, 
responsible man. 

2. Continued exemption from taxation as at present. h 

3. No enfranchisement, voluntary or involuntary. : 

4. Equal treatment with other races in the country as far as old age pen- 
sions, aid to the blind, relief to the indigent, and so on, are concerned. 

5. The band concerned to be the final authority upon band membership. _ 

6. Restoration to full band membership of all those in the Driftpile and 
Hobbema agencies who have been expelled from treaty rights. 

7. Complete removal of section 18 of the Indian Act and other restricting 
clauses regarding band membership. F 

The CuHamMan: Thank you very much, Mr. Callihoo. Mr. Laurie, would 
you introduce the next delegate? | 

Mr. Rem: May I ask the witness one question on his brief? I do not 
know whether or not you want that now. Are you going to hear all the briefs 
first? | 

The CuatrMan: If it meets with the wish of the committee we had thought 
that we would hear all the briefs at one time and have you make notes. If that 
is agreeable we will proceed under that policy. ; 

Mr. MacNicou: Before you proceed, have we a copy of the remarks just 
made by the chief? 

The CHatrMAN: No, the chief has given only a digest of what is contained 
in the main brief. We will discuss this brief later. . 

Mr. MacNicou: Which one? 

The CuarrmMan: The one that is now before you together with the 
appendices. 

Mr. MacNicou: The big thick one? 

The CuairRMAN: Yes, there are two volumes in front of you. One is the 
submission of the Alberta Indian Association, and the other is the appendices 
to the submission. We will discuss later whether those are to become a part of 
the record of this committee. | 
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Mr. Harkness: I might say that I understand the Alberta Indian Associa- 
tion of Alberta decided rather than take up the time which would be required 
to read these two long briefs that they would follow the procedure of making 
a sort of digest of them in their presentation, and leave the briefs for ed com- 
mittee to read at their leisure. 

Mr. Rep: May I ask this question? Perhaps it can be answered now. I 
notice that certain short briefs have already been tabled in our records. They 
start at page 200. I was wondering if the people who presented those briefs are 
represented here today, and if the briefs that have already been submitted are 
contained in the briefs now being presented to us? 

The CHarrMAN: Probably Mr. Laurie can give that to us. 

Mr. Ret: Louis Courtoreille has submitted a brief, and also Narcisse 
Pierrot and Teddy Yellowfly of the Blackfoot tribe. 

Mr. Harkness: He is here. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us take the first one. There is a brief presented by 
Louis Courtoreille of Fort Vermilion. Is that tribe represented here? 

Mr. Laurie: Chief Cardinal comes from that group. | 

The CHAtRMAN: The next one is Narcisse Pierrot. 

Mr. Laurte: No, Boyer river, Blackfoot and Hay lakes are not represented 
here except in so far as Chief Cardinal may do so coming from that group. 

The CHalrRMAN: Then we have Hay lakes. You have just mentioned that. 

Mr. Laurin: Yes, sir. 

The CHarRMAN: They are not represented here. I believe those are all the 
briefs from Alberta that have been submitted. 

Mr. Reip: I wanted to make sure. 

The Cuatrman: Thank you very much. If it is your mae we will have 
Mr. Laurie introduce the next delegate. 

Mr. Laurie: Mr, Chairman and hon. members of the committee, the second 
speaker for the Indian Association of Alberta is Mr. Crow Eagle, a Peigan from 
Brocket, Alberta. 


The CHAtRMAN: Would you come up this way? 


Mr. Bob Crow Eagle, called: 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, honourable members of the joint committee: 
I also express my thanks and appreciation on behalf of the members of the 
Indian Association of Alberta for the opportunity of coming before you to 
present our brief. 

Our president, Mr. Callihoo, has given you a summary of our ideas on 
education, the revised Indian Act, and of the need for greater social benefits. 
I hope to present our decisions on other matters of importance. 

Most of the Treaty Indians in Alberta work at some form of agriculture. 
In the north and Edmonton districts, it is mostly mixed farming. In the south, 
we also raise cattle on a large scale. One of our big problems is, what can be 
done to get the young men started at farming or stock raising? The boys are 
not able to start up because they have not the means. They have to go out from 
the reserve to work for wages. They have very little training and cannot get 
good wages. They cannot very well save enough to get a start with machinery 
and stock. 
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Many bands have trust funds. These trust funds are the undivided property 
of all the members of the band. Then there are welfare funds or other funds 
which might be used to help the young fellows. Loans should be made which 


will help these boys. These loans will have to be made on a broad: basis because ~ 


the boys have no security. Co-operative farms might be set up which would give 
these boys work at wages or on a crop share basis. Some of the wages could be 
used to set up a fund to help the young man get started when he is ready. 

We believe that this unemployment is serious and very discouraging. 

The farm instructor is an important officer on the reserve. So much 
depends on this man. This man has been politically appointed in the past and 
sometimes a poor choice has been made. This man must be willing to help and 
advise the Indians; he must be friendly, polite and’ sympathetic to them and 
their problems. So his character is very important if the Treaty Indians on 
the reserve are going to be encouraged to develop good habits of farming and 
stock management. He must be a sort of partner, not Just a director. 

We recommend that this important office should be filled by competitive 
examination. The men should be chosen as practical farmers who understand 
farming conditions in that part of the province. They should be well paid for 
their work so that competent men will find this position attractive. 

They should have some authority to plan and to put their plan into opera- 
tion. As soon as possible, this position should be open to Treaty Indians in 
preference to white men. It is one position which the Treaty Indian can fill. 

Our appendix on agriculture will show two things. First it will show that 
the average farm is too small to be of much use. It is too big for a garden and 
not large enough for a farm. Some land has been cultivated and then given up 
because the Indian has not had enough machinery or horses to work the land. 

, On most reserves farming is done by band owned machinery. In Alberta, 
‘the season is short. When seeding and harvest are in full swing, everybody 
wants this machinery at once. So somebody has to wait till all the others have 
finished, then it is often too late. The crop is late in ripening and the first thing 
which happens is that the.snow comes. When summer-fallowing is going on, 
the same thing happens. We cannot always get our work done at the proper 
time. Too often we are not allowed to hire outsiders to do the work for us. 

Our appendix on agriculture will show that there is very little machinery 
privately owned. This is true of most reserves. We do not know why the 
Indians have not more machinery to do their work. We recommend that they 
be encouraged and if necessary helped to own their own machinery. By having 
their own machinery, they will be able to get their work done at the right time; 
they will be encouraged to take greater interest in their farms. They will take 
good care of their own property because it is theirs. 

Some reserves, especially Paul’s band -at Wabamun, west. of Edmonton, 
Alexis reserve at Lac Ste. Anne, are poor reserves which are not suited to 
farming. These people have to work out a lot. A study of what such a reserve 
is good for should be made. Competent, practical farmers who understand the 
conditions, along with scientifically trained persons, and successful Treaty 
Indian farmers, should make this study. | 

Water is a problem that needs investigation. This is very true of the 
Peigan reserve, the Sarcee reserve and parts of the Stony reserve at Morley. 
I refer to the need of water for stock and for use in the home. Pure water is 
essential to good health. In these places wells cannot be dug satisfactorily 


because the water is too far below the surface. We recommend that wells for. 


community use be drilled as a measure of rehabilitation on these reserves 
without delay. 

A successful farming community is the real strength of a country. This is 
also true if the Indian is to make the progress that our members wish for 
themselves and their families and those in time to come. 
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Some reserves have valuable assets such as timber limits. In the past, such 
things have been developed by white operators. The timber limit.for example 
was surrendered by the Indians to the government. The government disposed 

- of the timber on behalf of the band and the revenue was placed in the trust 
fund of the band. The white operator made the profit if there was any and 
white men got the wages. The Indians did not become wage-earners. They did 
not get the profits. They were encouraged to be dividend drawers not. self- 
respecting, self-supporting workers. 

This association believes it is time Indians started to do this kind of work for 
themselves and by themselves. In the case of a timber limit, the Indians should 
start in to operate a mill for themselves. Key operators could be hired from out- 
side until the Indians were well trained to do all the work themselves. This plan 
would have these advantages: 1. The band fund would receive more money 
because the profits would be paid to the band fund instead of being paid to a 
white operator. 2. Wages would go to the Indians themselves. 3. The Indians 
would be encouraged to take an interest in their business. 4. They would have 
work at better wages than they could get outside as day labourers. 5. They 
would not be forced to roam around, but would be able to set up homes on their 
reserves. Plans like this have been successful in parts of the United States and 
perhaps in British Columbia and elsewhere. Canadian Indians could do it too. 

The time has come for the Indians to learn these things for themselves, to 
develop their own resources for themselves and by themselves. The policy of 
surrendering assets which could be operated by the Indians must stop now. 

\ on those reserves which have lumber that could be used for building. Each | 
\ Indian who wished to get lumber could get lumber from the pool. He would eka | 
to provide enough logs to pay for his lumber and the cost of operating. But he) 


would be able to get lumber when he needed it. Housing troubles would wis 


Close to this plan is one to help housing. A lumber pool could be established / | 
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| improved. Band funds would be increased through stumpage fees. Wages  ( 


\ would be provided for Indian workers. 

I wish to give attention to some of our conclusions about housing. We have 
in our appendix on housing much information which has been presented by our 
uembers on various reserves. 

Most of the housing is in poor state. Our appendix will show that most 
houses are of one room; that they are not weather-proof because they are poorly | 
built and.in bad repair; that they are mostly log houses with not enough light; 
unfinished inside and without ceilings. Many of them have no proper foundation. 
The houses are overcrowded especially in winter. They are usually about 18 
feet by 20 feet and inhabited by 5 to 10 persons of all ages and both sexes. 

It is not much use to teach sanitation and health in the schools and then 
send the graduates home to such conditions, The age old conflict between the 
old customs and the new customs is made worse because the young people find 
it almost impossible to get new houses built in which they can practise the health 
principles they have learned in school. 

Such houses foster disease and do not encourage high morale. The grad- 
uate soon gives up the unequal struggle because he or she has lost right from the 
start. Here there are no electric irons such as the girls had in sin es no 

. laundries, no refrigerators, no electric lights, no vacuum cleaners. 
‘ The members of this association agree with the Canadian Welfare Council 
- and the Canadian Association of Social Workers that “Housing of Indians—not 
only appears to be less adequate than that of our Canadian population gener- 
ally, but in many instances appreciably worse than that of adjacent white com- 
munities. Our Indian people, in so far as they live in settled communities, are 
, a race of slum dwellers.” 
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I mentioned a lumber pool a few minutes ago. Such a pool of lumber ready 

for use would encourage the Indian to improve and repair his house. We believe . 

such a pool a sound suggestion for reserves, especially in northern Alberta. — eek 

Here again, please let me remind you about the problems of water to which 
I referred some minutes ago. Water is essential to good housekeeping and | 
personal | cleanliness. 

‘Tt is true that some bands may be able to provide houses from the use of 
their trust funds. These lucky bands are so few that they are lost in the general 

picture. I wish here to refer to certain pictures which we have filed with the | 
secretary of the committee. They come from widely different places and were | 

not chosen especially. They are the common type of house to be found. 14 
Full information will be found in our appendix on housing. t 
-T shall now go on to speak of our appendix on health. The members of the 
Indian Association of Alberta wish to commend the work of Dr. E. L.. Stone, 
Medical Superintendent for Alberta, Dr. Meltzer, and the staff of the Charles 
Camsell Hospital in Edmonton. An Indian hospital under such administration 
will fill a great need. Already we notice successful results. ae 
| Housing and health are closely related. I spoke of bad housing spreading | 
disease. Tuberculosis must be checked at the place it begins—the reserve. Over- ( 
crowding, malnutrition, poor sanitary facilities all help to spread disease. | 

Malnutrition is very common. Gardens are not practical if there is no other 
form of employment on the reserve and the family has to leave for work outside | 

the reserve. We would remind the honourable members of the committee of the 
work of the doctors who studied conditions in northern Manitoba and whose 
report is in No. 3 of the (1946) Minutes and Proceedings of the committee. ) 

In general, the Indian Association would draw your attention to the fol- 
lowing matters:— | 

1. The need of ambulance service. 

On many reserves the roads are passable only in a dry summer. Ambulances 
cannot reach the patient and so the patient must travel by wagon, sleigh or on 
horseback. Such is not very satisfactory. . 

Some reserves need a local hospital very badly. The four reserves of the d 
Hobbema agency have a population of about 1,300 permanent residents. The 
nearest hospital accommodation is at the Wetaskiwin Municipal Hospital. This 
is about 12 miles from the Hobbema agency . It is often crowded and no room 

_ may be available. There is no resident doctor but a doctor comes one-half day 
each week for Wetaskiwin. There is a small nursing station which cannot handle 
emergency cases. This need was brought to the attention of the Indian Affairs. 
Branch in the Second Memorial of the Indian Association of Alberta in 1945. 
What would happen if an epidemic should strike? 

Sarcee reserve has need of a cottage hospital. This reserve is some 10 miles 
from Calgary. But Calgary hospitals cannot provide, enough space for the 
citizens of that city. The hospitals do their best but it is often impossible 
to take any more cases. Emergency cases are bound to happen. Such a cottage 
hospital should be equipped to handle maternity cases. 

The members of the Indian Association are very grateful for the Charles » 
Camsell Indian Hospital and Sanatorium in Edmonton. Edmonton is a long 
way for Indians from Morley, from Peigan or from the Blood reserves to travel 
to visit their sick relatives. Indian people cannot afford such trips very often. 

This association urges the following: 

1. Supplying a jeep fitted as an ambulance for the use on the reserves to 
bring patients to the hospital or the nursing centre. 

9 Establishing a hospital and a full-time resident doctor at the Hobbema. 

agency. . 

3 A cottage and maternity hospital at the Sarcee reserve. 
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4. Nursing stations and dispensaries on isolated reserves such as the 
more distant reserves of the Edmonton agency. 

5. Setting up a training school for promising Indian girls to fill the gap 
between the time they leave the residential schools at age 16, and the time they 
could be ready to enter a training school for nurses which should be established 
in connection with the Charles Camsell Indian Hospital. Such a school should 
be maintained ‘by the Department of National Health and Welfare, Indian 
Branch. 


6. Through co-operation with the provincial health authorities an exchange 
of patients might be made between the Central Alberta Sanitarium near Calgary 
and the Charles Camsell Hospital at Edmonton so that Indian patients might 
be cared for at the Central Alberta Sanitarium. They would then be closer to 
their homes and their relatives. 

Other needs of the Treaty Indians are set out in our brief and in its appendix. 

In closing, I will again express the appreciation of our association for this 
opportunity. I wish to record the grateful appreciation of Mr. G. H. Gooderham, 
Inspector of Indian Agencies, to Dr. Stone, Dr. Meltzer and all who have 
helped us. 
| We ask that our representations be carefully studied and that your work, 
honourable members of the committee, will be successful in bringing to the 
Indian people a new hope and a new opportunity. 

The CuHarrMan: Thank you very much. 

Now Mr. Laurie would you introduce the next delegate. 


Mr. Laurie: Mr. Chairman and honourable members of the committee, the 
next representative, a speaker on behalf of the unaffiliated Indians of the 
province of Alberta is Chief Teddy Yellowfly, Blackfoot reserve, Gleichen, 
Alberta. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you come up this way Chief, please. 


Chief Teddy Yellowfly, Blackfoot reserve, Gleichen, Alberta called: 


The Cuairman: You are from where?—A. The Blackfoot reserve. 

Mr. Harkness: Gleichen, Alberta? 

The CHairMAN: How do you spell that? 

Mr. Harkness: G-L-E-I-C-H-E-N. 

Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, the word unaffiliated has been used, you are not 
a member of the Indian brotherhood. 


Mr. Caf ctepEN: Your band is not associated with the Alberta Indian 
brotherhood? 


Mr. MacNicou: Is the Blackfoot not affiliated? 

The Wirness: The Blackfoot band is not associated. : 

Mr. MacNicou: It is one of the largest bands in the country. 

The Witness: It is one of the largest. 

Mr. CasTLeDEN: Are you affiliated with the North American brotherhood? 
The Witness: We are not. 

Mr. CastLtepEeN: You are not, you are independent? 

The Witness: We are independent. 

The CHarrMAN: Would you care to stand up or sit down? 
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The Wirnsss: I will stand up. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, before I 
start with my brief I wish to mention that you are making history to-day because 
you are exactly in the same spot as that of those good people who made the 
Indian Act in those early days. Now the question is a hundred years from 
to-day will the Indians be looking towards your graves with clenched fists as we 
are to those who made the Indian Act seventy years ago? 

The next thing I wish to bring up is that owing to a temporary physical 
impediment I am not able to speak very distinctly, and the second thing is that 
I am speaking in a borrowed language. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. At the outset I wish to state that the Joint 
Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons has received many briefs 
and representations from Indians, Indian organizations and other good people 
who are interested in the welfare of the Canadian Indians and their problems. 

Those good people have dealt with a large variety of the Indian’s problems 
and have offered many good suggestions on the improvement of the Indians’ 
affairs. The representations made by those people give what might be called a 
graphic picture of the Indian situation at the present time. They have presente _ 
the matters adequately and better than we could have done. We endorse mos — 
heartily the representations made by those people, particularly those of thr. 
Indian Association of Alberta, an organization which, in and out of seasor | 
continually strives for the betterment, not only of its own members, but of all 
Indians in general. In view of these things, an attempt will be made to present 
what we believe are the more salient of the Indians’ problems. I will omit 
such details as statistics and the like, because they have already been given 
by others. I shall give only those that are necessary to explain a point. 

The Joint Committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons, 
appointed to examine the Indian Act, is, we understand, a group of persons 
holding a sort of seminar conference on what might be called the Indian problem 
and in a spirit of mutual quest, plan with all concerned in a scientific, practical, 
and objective spirit, the possible future of Canada’s Indians. 

The Indian treaties—we must first of all distinguish and differentiate 
Indian treaties from the Indian Act. A large number of well-meaning people 
seem to think, and are of the opinion, that the treaties and the Indian Act ar 
inseparable. The Indian treaties are regarded by the Indians as covenants 
between the Crown and the Indians and, as such, the solemnity of the treaties 
must be respected. 

The treaties and the Indian Act. 

The first question is why is there an Indian Act. In those early days a 
peculiar situation existed. The white man did not acquire the Indian and his 
lands through conquest, the white man acquired the now called Canadian Indian 
and their country by mutual agreement as is manifest in the Indian treaties. _ 

While the Indian certainly had a culture or civilization of his own (the 
terms are used loosely and synonymously) he had no codified customs or what 
we call laws. The white man, who was the immigrant, brought with him his 
culture, his codified customs or laws. In those early days the main problem, 
primarily, was the “acculturation” of the Indian. 

In view of this our contentions are as follows. The Indian Act, apart from 
its relationship to the treaties, is in its simplest form and purpose a codified 
sociological affair. We believe that fundamentally the object of the Indian Act 
is twofold. Firstly, the Crown through the treaties made certain promises to 
the Indian peoples. In order to implement those promises it was necessary to 
legislate or create an Act respecting Indians, and the treaties. Secondly, to 
enact laws designed to protect and guide the Indian during the process of his 
adoption and assimilation of the culture which the Indian had to assume and 
accept. 
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The assimilation by the Indian of this so-called western culture cannot 
be accomplished by regulation alone, but must be done in a sympathetic, 
understanding and qualified manner, treating the Indians as fellow Canadians 
with a problem to attack, not merely as a bunch of savages who must be subju- 
gated and regimented in order to get them to do anything. To-day the conditions 
are different from what they were in those early days. To-day regimentation 
and economic frustration tend to create an attitude of dependency on the part 
of the Indian; this results in feelings of inferiority and inadequacy. 

Tribal control and governmental regulations constantly remind the Indian 


of his inferior status. For example, suppose “John Muskox” has a plan and 


wants to raise sheep. He must take his plan to the Indian agent. The Indian 
agent takes up the matter before the tribal council; the matter is discussed, the 
tribal council merely gives an opinion on the matter. If the agent approves 
the plan he must pass on his findings to the inspector for that official’s approval 
and recommendation. The inspector in turn studies the plan; he writes back for 
detailed information; the information is supplied. If that official later approves 
the plan, he passes on the matter to the authorities in Ottawa. They in turn 
study the plan; they write back for more detailed information; this is given to 
them. If they finally approve of the plan, they suggest that a program especially 
for Muskox is necessary before assistance in his plan can be effected. They then 
send a bunch of complicated forms for the agent to sign on behalf of “Muskox”. 
In the meantime, ‘“Muskox” has lost all ambition in his work and is lying 
around at home, a forlorn and dejected person. 

I do not believe that the officials of the department like the idea of going 


“ through all that, but this is the system we all work under at the present time. 


There may be reasons for doing all this, but we do not know about them. 
The Indian Act places all property of the Indian under the control and 


_ management of the Minister. Section 4 of the Indian Act reads as follows:— 


The Minister of the Interior (Mines and Resources), or the head 
of any other department appointed for that purpose by the Governor in 
Council, . . . shall, as such, have the control and management of the 
lands and property of the Indians in Canada. 


That section in part reads “shall, as such, have contro] and management of 
: . property of the Indians in Canada.” One lawyer says this can be 
construed to mean that the minister can tell me when to live in my house and 
when not to live in my own home, and that the minister can go as far as to tell 
me what clothes I must wear. We do not know whether this is a true interpreta- 
tion or not. Those of you who are lawyers could enlighten us on the intent 
of that regulation. 

Our contentions are the following. Tribal property must be distinguished 
and differentiated from an individual Indian’s personal property. Personal 
property of an Indian should be under the control and management of the 
individual owner. In order to encourage free enterprise and self reliance, tribal 
programs and tribal effort should be distinguished and differentiated from 
independent and individual Indian effort. For instance, some Indians purchase 
their own cattle; others are given cattle, gratis. Under a tribal program, suppose 
the cattle dre needed for consumption on the reserve, such as rations and the 
like, the cattle are slaughtered on the reserve. The Indian is forced to sell to the 
band: regardless of ownership. The department sets the price the owner gets 
for his beef; the price of the beef is on a dressed meat basis, not on live weight. 
The price of the beef is always below the market or outside price of meat of 
the same quality and type. For example, om the Blackfoot reserve the Indians 
get 13 cents a pound, dressed weight, for the beef they sell to the band. Thus the 
Indian who bought his own cattle receives the same price as the Indian who got 
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his cattle for nothing, regardless of the fact that the price of the same class. 


of beef is 19 cents a pound on the open market. These are the prices which 
prevailed at the end of the fiscal year ending March 31, 1947. 

Tribal programs are those that are financed from either tribal funds or 
from government funds appropriated for that purpose; these usually are sub- 
- sidized and nurtured propositions and are quite different from independent and 
individual Indian effort. In principle these are on the same basis as the soldier 
settlement plans, and as such should be under the control and management of 
the Indian Affairs Branch. 


Autonomy on Indian Reserves. 
~The question is, how much authority should the tribal council have over 
the affairs of the tribe. Suppose a band of Indians elected a council composed, 
mostly, of illiterate Indians whose ideas are based fundamentally on native 
philosophy and concept and whose experience is limited to conditions on the 
reserve. 
Suppose the government had a program that required long range planning 
before the program could produce results and at the same time was working 
with a council who had complete and absolute authority over all tribal affairs. 


sale ae 


What would become of that program if an election was held and a change of | 


councillors took place? 

At this point I wish to state that we do not wish to be misunderstood; 
we are in complete accord with others who advocate autonomy on Indian reserves. 
We are merely bringing up the question of how far and to what degree or 
measure it is advisable to allow self-government on a reserve. For instance, 
are we going to allow the tribal council to sell reserve lands without the consent 
of the tribe? 

Suppose the authority of the tribal eae was absolute and final, will they 
disregard the treaties? 

Should we allow the tribal council to decide on matters of importance con- 
cerning individual Indian welfare, such as enfranchisement of Indians, against 
their wishes? 

Should the council be given complete control of all tribal affairs? For 
instance, the Blackfoot Indians have a band fund amounting to over $2,000,000. 
Is it advisable to give the council unrestricted use of that money? 

I believe that it is necessary to mention that I did not know until four 
days before I left that I was selected to represent the unaffiliated Indians of 
Alberta. J mention this because I am not presenting matters as fully as I 
would have done if I had been given ample time to work on those matters. 

Our suggestion in regard to tribal affairs are as follows: The sale and 
lease of reserve lands to persons other than treaty Indians should be made only 
by a majority of the Indians who are eligible to vote and who are members 
of that reserve. 

Capital funds of a band of Indians should be under the control and man- 
agement of the department which is the trustee of that fund. 

Revenue and income derived from interest on capital funds, rentals from 
leases of reserve lands and other monies that are regarded as income should 
be made accessible and available to the tribal council for distribution amongst 
the members of the reserve or for use in programs and other matters pertaining to 
the advancement and welfare of the Indians on that reserve. 


oon 


Free enterprise should be encouraged by giving individual Indians who work 


independently of tribal programs complete freedom in the disposal of their 
own products, such as farm products, cattle, and the like. 

I come now to the important matter of educating the Indian. In Alberta 
a large majority of the Indians still speak and think in terms of native vocabu- 
lary and phraseology. I will explain later on how this affects the Indian ir 
school work, particularly Indian children who still speak and think in a native 
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state of mind. When we talk about and discuss education of the Indian some 


of us are apt to think only of “the three R’s”. We must remind ourselves that 


there are other things just as important as those three R’s. 

If the object is to educate and develop the Indians into good and useful 
Canadian citizens—that, I hope, is the object—then you must think in broader 
terms than the three R’s. The spiritual, intell ectual, moral, physical and 
recreational life of the Jndian must be included and should be an essential 
part of any program designed to educate the Indian. It is better at this point 
to make an attempt to explain how and why concepts based on terms of native 
vocabulary can retard the process of educating the Indian. For instance, an 
Indian child enters a school or any institution of learning. That Indian goes 
there with a native state of mind. He is thinking, fundamentally, in terms of 
-native-voeabulary and concept or, in other words, that Indian is thinking in 
his own language. A language foreign to his own is introduced to him. Reading 
and writing in that language are introduced to him. The Indian is taught a 
system of reading and writing that involves the use of nouns, verbs, adverbs 
and adjectives, and other parts of speech. At the same time, in his native 
state of mind, that Indian is thinking of characters, symbols and hieroglyphics, 
these being used in his own system of writing. But the teacher at the same 
time, is judging the work of the Indian in the light of the teacher’s own 
experience and background. At this point I will mention, as you have probably 
already heard from other sources, that the authorities at Ottawa have adopted 
a system of education that is being practised in most schools in Alberta. That 
system allows class room work only in the mornings, or a matter of two and 
a half hours per school day. The rest of the day is devoted to what is supposed 
to be vocational training. That training consists mainly of chores around the 
school. I shall deal with the schools later on. I wandered away from the 
topic purposely to show how hard it is to teach Indian children under a system 
like that, particularly when it is necessary and essential for the Indian child 
to think in the white man’s language in order to solve the problems that he 
has to meet in his school life. 

During the first few years the Indian child is attending school the child 
must first learn the language that he must use to solve all the problems involved 
in his school work. During that period the Indian child must translate in his 
own mind all English ideas into native thought in order to solve and understand 
the meaning of the matter. This process goes on and continues until the child 
has a working knowledge of the English language. It can readily be seen that 
it is unreasonable to assume that the Indian child can learn in half the time 
subjects taught to white children in the neighborhood. In other words, the white 
child, with all its background and environment, has five to six hours a day 
compared with the Indian child’s two and a half hours in the class room. 

In the discussion of residential and day schools we must consider the 
following factors. | 

The nomadic habits of certain tribes of Indians. 

The economic conditions on a reserve. 

Health conditions on the reserve. 

Environment and building up of character. 

Education and curriculum can be adjusted and adapted to the requirements of 
any type of school. The type of school depends largely on the conditions on 
a reserve. On a densely populated reserve or on a reserve where it is only 
necessary to teach the Indian the three R’s, as the saying goes, the day school 
could be operated in a satisfactory manner. On the other hand, there are 
reserves in Canada where the Indians make their living by trapping and 
hunting, and in others by farming and ranching in widely separated areas on 
a reserve. 
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Then there are reserves where health is an important factor. On reserves 
such as these there can be no school other than the residential school. 
We do not know of a residential school operated by the government. Hence > 
there is no criteria by which we may compare an Indian residential school 
operated by the government and one operated by the churches. In the absence 
of such a criterion, we suggest that the government do operate one residential 
school in each of the provinces, the school to be located on a reserve where 
conditions are favorable to the operation of such a school. Posterity will show 
the results of that school. If the results prove that the government operated 
school is doing a better job of educating the Indian, but the church is producing 
a better type of Indian, the course to follow would then be based on the matter 
learned from the two schools. 
Section 10, subsection 2 of the Indian Act, in part, reads as follows: 
“No Protestant child shall be assigned to a Roman Catholic school. No 
Roman Catholic child shall be assigned to a Protestant school...” 


That regulation overlooks the fact that some Indians very definitely have a 
religion of their own, which to them contains deep beauty and consolation. If 
an Indian is an adherent to his native religion, what are you going to do with 
his children? In a country that advocates freedom of religion, are you going 
to force that Indian to become a hypocrite by assuming a veneer of either of 
the religions mentioned in the Act, particularly if he is a better Indian by 
respecting the sanctity of his real beliefs? The government operated school 
would be the school for that Indian’s children. 

I wish now to make a few suggestions concerning the Indian school. As I 
said before, there have been many suggestions concerning the school and I do 
not wish to bore you by repeating those suggestions. We would say we are in 
full accord with those suggestions which are found to be feasible and proper for 
Indian schools in Canada. We would like to add to those suggestions that 
provision should be made for the giving of lectures on special subjects by persons 
qualified to talk on the subject, for example, lectures on social hygiene would 
be ‘given by the reservation doctor to the boys and the matron of the Indian 
hospital would give the lectures to the girls. 

I now come to the matter of the encroachment of white persons on the 
Indian reserves. I will refer only to the treaties. In Morris, Treaties of Canada 
with the Indians, at page 268, the chief commissioner on September 17, 1877, _ 
while negotiating the treaty, made this statement: 

“A reserve of land will be set apart for yourselves and your cattle upon 
which none others will be permitted to encroach.” 


The treaty was signed five days afterwards. It was on conditions such as the 
above that the Indians signed the treaty. We believe the above defines very 
clearly the course we must follow. : 

Gentlemen, I wish to apologise for the rather promiscuous manner in which 
this brief was prepared but I had only about 48 hours to prepare something, 
so I hope you will excuse the manner in which it was prepared, and presented. 

The CuatrMan: We appreciate very much your coming before this com- 
mittee with this brief, even although the notice was not very long. We must 
apologise, of course, on behalf of the committee, but there was some difficulty in 
picking the representatives from the various provinces in order to ensure a full 
representation from all the Indians in that particular province. The time at 
our disposal also is very limited. I think a great deal of the difficulty is the 
fault of our committee, but I think it was quite unavoidable. 

The Witness: I quite understand, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CastuepeN: I think, Mr. Chairman, you would express the opinion 
of the committee if you said the chief did not need to apologize for his very 
excellent brief, or his presentation. 
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Mr. MacNicou: Before one o’clock, would it be possible to have each one 
of the witnesses give us the origin of his tribal names? Chief Yellowfly has 
made such a splendid report, I am sure he would be able to give an intelligent 
answer to the question concerning the name, “Blackfeet”? 

The Wirness: There has been a controversy over that but the commonly 
accepted version is that it was not owing to any prairie fires, but was due to 
the colour of the soil. We have a black loam and, together with those famous 
winds which we have in that part of the country there is a lot of dust and 
black soil blowing about which blackened the moccasins of the Blackfeet, 
whereas in the bush country, as you might say, the real estate was rather 
permanent and did not fly all over one’s clothes. 

Mr. MacNicot: May we have the same information from the previous 
witnesses as to their tribal names? . 

The CHatRMAN: Chief Crow Eagle, could you give us the derivation or 
etomology of your tribal name, the Peigan tribe? 

The Witness: May I explain that there is a tribe of Blackfeet. Blood and 
Peigan are clan names and Blackfeet is the tribal name. Blood and Peigan 
merely designate the clan, the same as MacDonalds, MacKenzies, MacNicols 
and so on. 

Mr. MacNicou: What is the significance of the word “Blood’’? 

The Wirness: That, I am not prepared to answer. 

Mr. MacNicou: Would you admit what a Blood Indian told me out at 
Cardston? I said, “Why do you call yourselves Blood?” He said, “You know, 
when a rich man has a young son who is a sport around town they call him 
a young blood; another man has a fast horse and they call him a ‘blood’ 
horse. We are the ‘bloods’ of the Indians.” 

The Witness: I prefer not to start a feud. 

Mr. MacNicou: Can anyone give us the origin of the name ‘‘Peigan”? When 
I visit the tribes, I like to enquire as to the origin of the name. 

The CuairMAn: Mr. Gladstone, do you know? 

Mr. Guapstone: The Bloods liked to cook the blood of the animals they 
killed and that is why they were called “Blood”’. 

Mr. MacNicou: When I asked out on the Blood reservation why the 
Blackfeet were called Blackfeet, the man to whom I spoke told me it was 
because, up in that part of the country, they had so many prairie fires and 
they walked through the blackened material which blackened their feet. 
Therefore, they called them Blackfeet. 

The CHAirMAN: I do not think it would be well to start the interrogation 

f the.witnesses at this stage. The representatives will be here again tomorrow. 

ow, is it your pleasure to have a session this afternoon or shall we take the 
day to digest what has been given to us? As you know, this being Monday, 
a number of the committee members are not in attendance. Many of them 
will not return to the city until about one o’clock to-day. 

Mr. MacNicou: It will take us all our spare time to digest the briefs. 

The CHarrMAn: The Senate will also be back tomorrow so our _ joint- 
chairman will be with us then. 

Mr. Bryce: Will there be ample time without sitting this afternoon? 

The CHArrMAN: That all depends on the members of the committee. Could 
e say we will sit tomorrow morning and afternoon if necessary? 

Mr. Case: Your purpose is to have tomorrow for the examination of 
witnesses? 
The CHARMAN: Yes. 
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Mr. RicHarp: How many more representatives are to be heard? 

The Cuamman: You have heard all the delegates now. 

Mr. Ricuarp: If theysenators are here tomorrow, they will be here only 
for the questioning. z , 

The CHAmRMAN: Other members of the delegation are here for the purpose 
of answering any questions that cannot be answered by the delegates—the 
official delegates. ) 

Mr. MacNicou: I would first like to digest the brief. : 

The CHAIRMAN: It is now five to one, shall we call it at one o’clock? 

Mr. CasrLepEN: I was wondering if you have put your recommendation 
‘in the summary, a very fine summary it is. Have you made any specific | 
recommendations with respect to any sections of the Act and the manner in 
which you want them carried out with respect to changes. 

The Wirnsss: Yes, they are in the brief. 

Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, these briefs are fairly complete and I rather 
feel we will complete our cross-examination in time, but there has been the 
suggestion we might meet at 10.30 a.m. tomorrow. Do you suppose that would — 
meet with any success? 

Mr. Bryce: No, I do not think it would, we have our work planned. 

The CHatrMAN: The suggestion has been made that we meet at 10.30 a.m. 
tomorrow. I am in the hands of the committee. If I might express a personal 
opinion I do not think it is exactly fair to the members because of the fact 
we have so much other work to do and it is rather difficult to meet before 
11 o’clock. 

Mr. Casm: Eleven o’clock suits me better. 

The CHatrMAN: If it is agreeable we will meet at 11.00 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Ce 


The committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m. to meet again Tuesday next, | 
April 22, 1947, at 11.00 o’clock a.m. 
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APPENDIX EK 
Judges’ Chambers 
THE SUPREME COURT OF ALBERTA 


The Court House, 
Calgary, Alberta 
August 7, 1944. 
The Honourable T. A. Crerar, | 
_ Minister of Mines and Resources, 
| Ottawa, Canada. 
_Srr,—lI have the honour to present my report following an enquiry directed 
under Section 18 of The Indian Act, Chapter 98, Revised Statutes of Canada, 
_ 1927, and amendments thereto, and in accordance with the commission issued 
_ to me under order of the Governor in Council of the 19th of May, 1944. 
| In the course of my investigation I held sittings at the following places: 
Wabasca, from June 12 to June 17; Whitefish Lake on June 17; Lubicon Lake 
on June 18; Brownvale on June 19: Horse Lakes and Clear Hills on June 21; 
Sturgeon Lake on June 22; Grouard and Sucker Creek on June 23; Driftpile 
on June 24; Kinuso on June 26 and Slave Lake on June 26. Owing to transporta- 
tion difficulties I was unable to visit Hay Lake, Little Red River or Fort 
Vermilion. 

I found it necessary to dispense with the services of a Court Reporter 
because of limited accommodation in the plane. However, immediately on our 
return to Edmonton on the morning of June 27, I conferred with counsel 
representing the Department, and the individuals removed from the band rolls, 
compared my notes with their notes of. evidence, and with their assistance 
dictated the evidence to a stenographer who transcribed it, and the book 
containing the typewritten evidence is forwarded with this report. Counsel 
desired an opportunity to examine the evidence as well as Departmental 
documents and correspondence, and the Inquiry was adjourned to be resumed 
at Edmonton on July 17. I sat in Edmonton on July 17 and 18 when the 
evidence was reviewed and discussed, and the issues involved were argued 
by Counsel. Mr. D. J. Allan, Superintendent of Reserves and Trusts, was also 
in attendance, and I wish to. express my appreciation of his assistance. 

It would appear that whenever it became necessary or expedient to extinguish 
opndian rights in any specified territory, the fact that Halfbreeds also had rights 
ory virtue of their Indian blood was invariably recognized. These rights 
2o-existed with the rights of the Indians. It was considered advisable wherever 


ee 


| possible to extinguish the rights of Halfbreeds and Indians by giving them 
compensation concurrently. 
It is well known that among the aboriginal inhabitants there were many 
individuals of mixed blood who were not properly speaking Halfibreeds. Persons 
“ of mixed blood who became identified with the Indians, lived with them, spoke 
, their language and followed the Indian way of life, were recognized as Indians. 
The fact that there was white blood in their veins was no bar to their admission 
into the Indian bands among whom they resided. 
In negotiating the various Indian treaties from time to time the aboriginal 
| inhabitants of mixed blood were given the right to elect whether to take treaty 
or scrip. This is clearly shown in the report of the Indian Commissioner, W. M. 
\ Simpson, who negotiated Treaties numbered 1 and 2. He points out that very 
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few of those known to be halfbreeds took the land grant because they preferred 
to “receive such benefits as may accrue to them under the Indian Treaty than 
wait the realization of any value in their halfbreed grant”. As late as 1921 
when Treaty No. 11 was concluded, the same course was followed and the report 
of the Committee of the Privy Council (P.-C. 1172) with respect thereto contains 
the following: — 

It is estimated that there are about fifteen families of Half-breeds 
resident in that territory who will have to be treated with. The other 
Half-breeds in this country consisting approximately of seventy-five 
families mostly living the Indian mode of life, it 1s anticipated will, in 
their own interests, be taken into treaty. 


When Treaty No. 8, with which we are more directly concerned in this 
inquiry, was concluded in 1899, a large proportion of those admitted into 
treaty at that time were of mixed blood. Apparently the policy of the 
Department which had charge of Indian Affairs at that date was to give treaty 
rather than scrip to Halfbreeds who lived as Indians on Reserves. In his letter 
of May 1, 1901, to The Honourable Clifford Sifton, Minister of the Interior, 
the Scrip Commissioner, J. A. J. McKenna, has this to say :— 


You decided that Halfbreeds living on reserves as Indians should be | 
eiven treaty instead of scrip . . . It seems to me undesirable that there 
should be upon reserves any but treaty Indians. The Department has ing 
the past taken back many Halfbreeds who received scrip into treaty | 
and has held their annuity until the amount of the scrip was recouped. 


He proceeds to recommend that a certain individual who had been in treaty, 
was discharged therefrom and given scrip, should, together with his wife, be 
given the option of taking treaty. 7 

It is clear from the foregoing citations that mixed blood did not necessarily 
establish white status, nor did it bar an individual from admission into treaty. 
The welfare of the individual and his own desires in the matter were given | 
due weight, no cast-iron rule was adopted. 

In his report dated May 31, 1901, approved by Order P.C. 1182, Commis- 
sioner McKenna says:— | 


I have taken it that everyone, irrespective of the portion of Indian 
blood which he may have, who enters into treaty, becomes an Indian in | 
the eye of the law and should, therefore, be treated as ani Indian both 
by the Department of the Interior and the Department of Indian Affairs. 


I am quite unable to reconcile this definite pronouncement with the view 
that individuals of mixed blood who have been in treaty for a great man 
years can now be removed from the band rolls and from the reserves on whicl 
their lives have been spent, on the ground that they are not now and never hav 
been Indians. : 

It seems to me that the meaning of the word “Indian” is sometimes unduly 
restricted. The contention was made in the case of The Queen v. Howson, 
1 Terr. L. R. page 492, that the words “of Indian blood” in the definition of 
“Indian” under the Indian Act, meant full Indian blood. This argument was 
rejected by the Court. The evidence established that the person to whom the 
defendant had supplied liquor was a Halfbreed, the son of an Indian mother 
by a white man. It was argued that the blood of the father should govern and 
should determine the status of the son. This contention was also rejected. 
Moreover, while it is clear that an Indian woman who marries a white man ceases 
to be an Indian under the Act, the Court held that this did not affect her blood 
which she transmitted to her son. I quote the following extract from the 
judgment of the Court:— 
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It is notorious that there are persons in these bands who are not 
full blooded Indians, who are possessed of Caucasian blood, in many of 
them’ the Caucasian blood very largely predominates, but whose associa- 
tions, habits, modes of life and surroundings generally are essentially 
Indian, and the intention of the Legislature is to bring such persons within 
the provisions and object of the Act, and the definition is given to the 
word “Indian” as aforesaid with that object. 


The Commissioners who negotiated Treaty No. 8 observe that while the 
Indians of the North are further advanced in civilization than other Indians 
were when treaties were negotiated with them, nevertheless they stand as much 
in need of protection afforded by the law to aborigines as do any other Indians 
of the country, and are as fit subjects for the paternal care of the Government. 

It is a reasonable inference from the evidence that no striking change in the 
condition of these people has taken place in the years that have intervened 
since the treaty was signed. They are still fit subjects for the paternal care 
of the Government. 

An Indian treaty, or for that matter any formal arrangement entered into 
with a primitive and unlettered people, should not be construed according to ~ 
strict or technical rules of construction. So far as it is reasonably possible, it 
should be read in the sense in which it is understood by the Indians themselves. 
When Treaty No. 8 was signed the Indians were well aware that the Government 
took a broad and liberal view with respect to the class of persons eligible for 
treaty. Many of them taken into treaty at that time were themselves of mixed 
blood. They knew that individuals of mixed blood who had adopted the Indian 
way of life were encouraged to take treaty. They cannot reconcile the removal 
from the band rolls of a large number of individuals who have been in treaty for 
many years, with their understanding of the situation as it existed when the 
treaty was signed. 

The Indian Act is loosely drawn and is replete with inconsistencies. I 
venture to say that flexibility rather than rigidity.and elasticity rather ney a 
strict and narrow view should govern its interpretation. 

I ean find no justification for the view that delay in applying for fons is 
or ever was an effective bar to admission into treaty. The correspondence marked 
Exhibit 6, as well as numerous other letters on the files of the Department make 
it clear that up to and including September, 1932, the Department was prepared 
to give favourable consideration to requests for admission into treaty by Indians 
living in different parts of the territory covered by Treaty No. 8. 

Apart from particular classes or groups with which I will deal later on, I 

nd the individuals listed in the document hereto annexed and marked 
ocument No. 1” are entitled to membership in their respective bands and to 
are in the properties and annuities thereof. 


Scrip 

I have considered with care the position of persons who took scrip. There 
have been rumours down the years that Halfbreeds were frequently victimized 
by unscrupulous speculators and that in some cases scrip was issued on forged 
applications. I mention this merely to say that I have no opportunity at all to 
probe this phase of the question, and that so far as I know I am dealing with 
cases where scrip was issued pursuant to a bona fide application therefor. 
) Ordinarily the issue of scrip to an individual bars his right to treaty. This 
appears to be the view by the Department for many years. When an Indian 
or Halfbreed takes scrip his aboriginal rights are extinguished and, strictly 
speaking, that is the end of the matter. However, the practice followed in the 
years immediately following the conclusion of Treaty No. 8, makes it clear 
that the Government did not take the position that the issue of scrip was an 
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insuperable bar to treaty. A good deal of latitude was allowed in switching from 


scrip to treaty and vice versa. Where a person who had taken scrip subsequently | 
applied for and was admitted into treaty, it would appear his admission in some } 


cases at least was made subject to terms. | 
I have had some difficulty in determining who in fact took scrip. The viva 


voce evidence was not conclusive in some cases and it appears to be difficult, if | 


not impossible, to obtain this information from Departmental files. 

Subject to observations later on in this report, with respect to particular 
classes. I find that the individuals listed in the document hereto annexed and 
marked “Document No. 2”, have taken scrip and by reason of this fact are not 
ordinarily elegible for treaty. 


Illegitimate Children of Male Treaty Indians 


I do not see any justification for the exclusion from band membership vf 
illegitimate children of male treaty Indians. Such a child is an Indian under 
Section 2, ss (d) (II) of The Indian Act. “Any child of such person” should 
not be restricted to a legitimate child. There may be difficulty in establishing 
paternity but once it is shown that the father is a treaty Indian his illegitimate 
child is entitled to band membership. Section 12 of the Act assumes that an 
illegitimate child is entitled to membership in the band to which its father 
belongs. If it were otherwise there would be no necessity to confer power on the. 
Minister to exclude it from membership under certain circumstances. 

If the illegitimate child has, with the consent of the band, shared in the 
“distribution moneys” of the band for a period exceeding two years, there is no 
authority to exclude it from membership. The term “distribution moneys” is 
eeneral in its’scope and includes the annuities to which members of the band are 
entitled and which is distributed amongst them annually. An illegitimate child 
who has been paid annuity for the period prescribed and has brought itself 
within the other requirements of the section cannot be disturbed. 

- T find that the persons listed in the document hereto annexed and marked 


~ “Document No. 3” (not printed herewith) are entitled to membership in their 


respective bands, and to share in its property and annuities. 


Adoptions 

The usual procedure leading to legal adoption in this Province has been 
complied with in only two cases. The rest of the cases are natural adoptions 
without resort to the formalities prescribed by Provincial law. There is no sug- 


eestion that these adoptions are not bona fides. The usual case is simply that | 


of some unfortunate child who was taken in its early infancy by some compas- 


sionate neighbour or relative who supplied it with food, clothing, and shelter, and | 


reared it according to the Indian way of life. The child is taken into treaty an 


paid year after year with the consent of the band. It is placed on the banil : 
rolls by the Government’s local agent, and he or some Government official makest'y 
the annual payments. Its life is thus designed and circumscribed after the Indian > 
fashion with the knowledge and assistance of officials of the Department. Then 


after many years, in some cases after the child has grown to manhood, married 
and has a family of his own, he is informed that he is not entitled to be on the 
band rolls, that he must remove himself and his family from the reserve, that he 
must seek his livelihood elsewhere and earn it presumably by arts he has never 
had an opportunity to acquire. : 

In many instances members of this class who have been removed from the 
rolls are male persons of Indian blood who have belonged to a band since their 
infancy. They are Indians within the interpretation of the term which was 
accepted without reservation when Treaty No. 8 was negotiated. They are 
Indians also within the meaning of The Indian Act. They are Indians further- 


more because, without any suggestion of misrepresentation, they have been ~ 
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taken into treaty and, as Mr. McKenna’s report of May 31, 1901, approved 
under P.C. 1182, says:— 


Everyone, irrespective of the portion of Indian blood which he may 
have, who enters treaty becomes an Indian in the eye of the law and 
should therefore be treated as an Indian, both by the Department of 
the Interior and the Department of Indian Affairs. 


Apart from all this, every instinct of natural justice proclaims that under 
_ all the circumstances, they should be treated as the children of their adopting 
parents, restored to the band rolls, and allowed to share in the property and 
annuities of their respective bands. 
A list of members of this class is annexed hereto and marked “Document 
No. 4” (not printed herewith). 


Miscellaneous Cases 


There are a number of cases to which special attention is directed. 

1. No. 1, Driftpile—Joe Morin, a soldier overseas. His case should stand 
until his return. 

2. No. 49, Sawridge—Archie Sowan, a soldier overseas, and his case should » 
stand until his return. 

3. No. 100, Driftpile—Angus McGillis. This case is covered on page 182 
of the evidence. He appears to be a hopeless cripple and quite unable to 
support himself. 

4. No. 64, Swan River—Edward Anderson. His case is dealt with on 
page 198 of the evidence. He is also crippled and has to use a crutch. In my 
view he is an Indian under the Act. 

5. No. 47, Sucker Creek—Julien Belcourt. It is clear that there was 
' correspondence with the Department in 1924 with respect to this case, and 
a number of other cases. In view of the warning in the letters of the Depart- 
ment, dated November 7, 1924, and December 17, 1924, it seems incredible 
that the local agent would on his own responsibility allow this person to remain 
in treaty. I am inclined to think there must be further correspondence on 
this case and it should be allowed to stand pending a further search, 

Sucker Creek cases Nos. 49, 55, 104, 105, 75 and 97, and No. 64 Swan 
River, are in the same position as No. 47 referred to above. These people 
have been in treaty since 1924. 

6. No. 388, Wabasca, Ned Gambler, or Gladu. His case is covered on 
yage 62 of the evidence. On May 27, 1937, the Jocal Indian Agent wrote 
the Department stating that Ned Gambler had applied for reinstatement. He 
orwarded with this letter an exhaustive history of the case. On December 2, © 
1937, the Department replied advising that Gambler might be readmitted into 
the Sucker Creek band. On November 13, 1940, the Department approved 
the transfer of Gambler and his family from Sucker Creek to Wabasca Bigstone 
band. Re-admission into treaty after full investigation and with the approval 
of the Department should carry with it a Jarger measure of security than this 
case appears to afford. 

7. No. 94, Wabasea. Daniel Houle, and 5 children. These are illegitimate 
children of Marie Papastes, or Cardinal, a treaty Indian, and should be restored 
to band rolls. 

8. No. 358, Wabasca, Jean Baptiste Houle, illegitrmate son of Marie 
Papastes, or Cardinal, a treaty Indian, and should be restored to band rolls. 

9. No. 225, Wabasca. Mrs. Adelaide Savard, placed on rolls under author- 
ity of letter February 22, 1941, and should be restored to rolls. 

It seems to me that in the organization which has been designed and 
instituted to handle Indian affairs, any local agent who familiarizes himself 
with the local situation, who is in close touch with local problems as they arise 
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- 


from day to day, and who understands the character and mentality of the > 


Indian, is still a very important official. Centralized supervision there must 
always be, of course, and centralized control to a degree as well, but the reins 
should not be tightly drawn. The Indian is no more amenable than is the 
white man to long-distance government. | 

The authority of the Government to deal with all aspects of Indian affairs 
is as ample and complete today as it was in 1899 when Treaty No. 8 was 
signed. When individuals of mixed blood are admitted to treaty from time 
to time by the local agent with the approval, either express or implied, of the 
Department, it seems to me that their status, especially after the lapse of 
many years, should be held to be fixed and determined. This was the course 
recommended and approved in the years immediately following the treaty. 
These individuals acquire rights under the treaty and under the Indian Act, 
and these rights should not be lightly disturbed. They should have the same 
security of tenure and the same protection in the enjoyment of property rights, 
no matter how circumscribed these rights may be, as is accorded any other 
citizen of the nation. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the great assistance I received 
from J. F. Lymburn, K.C., Counsel for the Department, and Mr. H. G. John- 
son, Counsel for persons removed from the band rolls, as well as for the 
courteous consideration and assistance received from Mr. M. McCrimmon and 
Constable Skead. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


(Sgd.) W. A. MACDONALD, 
Commissioner. 


BIGSTONE BAND 


Document No. 1 


Wabasca 
No. No. of Persons 
336. Ossimeemas, Wife, Johny, Mary Rose...........ceceeees eee eeecees 4 
Dey ye eSamual Noskiye, Gon Of Gb07..a. een bo < vy ces ew agin os eles ee i! 
938. Sophie Noskiye, sister Of 837. ......5. ccc cee eee cee eee e cee seeeete ge 1 
orpeArchie. Yessew, @Tanason Of°330:...2.e..0. recesses ss tweet sams i 1 ‘ 

175. Widow M. Netowastanum, George, Harry, She is daughter of Okema.. 2 
923. Napasis Okemow, wife of Okema, children...............seseeee eens 10 
930. Tuceatut Okemov, wife, 5 children....... 50... ccc c ccc cess eeeee aes 7 
184. Francois Bow-Noskiye, children .........c.ccceeseecccceeeceereeecees 4 
399, Andre Noskiye, wife, children.......i...ccceedsecseecenece recess encce 9 
306 Ben. wbaul. ‘Noskiye,-Maleln ote cies nis o's onic arava 4 seta preie's pia ofa imne Seem ots 2 
190. Wid. Andre Noskiye—8 illegitimate children of woman of Indian status 8 

341. Harry Letendre, 3 children. Unless it is shown his father took scrip, 
he us Sntited to, bevan the and TOMS Ss. cca thet, Saite he eee 4 

339. Roger Letendre, wife, 2 children. He is a brother of No. 341 and in 
the same position. See letter Const. Skead July 4, 1944........ 4 

37. Wid. Joseph Carifer, and Harvey. Harvey is son of Harry Letendre, 
No. 341, and legitimized by subsequent marriage of parents.... 1 
991. Johny Laboucan, wife, 7 children ..........ee eee cece cence teen reeeees 9 
994. Adolph Laboucan, wife, 7 children.........sseeeeeeeee eee eee eee ones 9 
344, Pierre Laboucan, Therese, Norman...........seceeeeeerecceeeeeeees 3 


930. Marie Laboucan, 4 illegitimate children. The foregoing Nos. 221, 294, 344 
are brothers and 330 is a sister. They are children of Sam Laboucan 
who died in 1941. The evidence establishes the father of these 
children did not take scrip. They are all entitled to be in treaty, 
including the 4 illegitimate children of Marie.............ssseees 5 


° 
— 
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Document No. 1 
No. . No. of Persons 


er ADO MaAbOUCAn. GON fOr, 2al Aas. so aia de ae bv dy ee cod core UbeuvdMa.d selec 1 
214. Joseph Loonskin and wife. Illegitimate and of Indian status........ 2 
131. Paul Loonskin, wife, 4 children. Son of No. 214................ 00000: 6 
Ppa erais) LIINEKINS GsOH. Ota aee Soe wee clink eae ne See meee eevee te 1 
Mites tae ee OOUSHIN, (pyOTLS OLN INO LS, ty cae wc eke Oy cleaned eh shaft haw ieee 1 


153. Jean M. Yellowknee, 5 children. He is a treaty Indian and acknowledges 
the 5 illegitimate children are his; children qualify through father 6 
282. Francois Crow Gambler, wife, 2 children. Illegitimate son of Treaty 


eC tsi? re ya Nae GN PCE PRC TAN Sh oie gate Maia A Ok oR Sly Ai heMel ce 4 

364. Julien Gamble. Legitimized by subsequent marriage and father of 
PROM aOd FINTURLL, UNDE AS Cha Pre nes LG acti ed a RRA RE tale ales M aie ahaa agin che oe 1 

212. George Auger, Junior. Illegitimate, father and mother both Treaty 
PRAIA ORT oleae bos lances Se Leda Te yO cle uy hy neat MURAD wa” clay Sea abet GaN 1 

271. Mrs. Mary Belhomme. 4 children. She is of Indian status and children 
BLLRURATAR ATA eR cis treet rel <i Aa ted Ot ot ee i cobs Ce RTM gt id iw eT ee a 5 

274. Pierre St. Arnauld. 4 children. Illegitimate son of woman of Indian 
EEA TS see so) Jn erat hah a/ 8 see rekaney sl ieial Wee ay Bu opted mace pctiia ial 2 ale aU 5 

313. Miss Elsie Oar, 3 children. She is of Indian status, and her illegitimate 
children qualify through her or through father.................... 4 
PEIN Ver Aarne LY AIG. CHU TERY 13° fui el an ah Rie a a a 6 


237. John Cardinal, son of No. 115. Oliver has te in treaty since 1912, 
and John, who is about 33 years old, has been in treaty about 30 
years. The evidence of scrip is not convincing, particularly as 
Oliver’s mother was named Desjarlais, and the mother of the Oliver 


WHO LOOK OTE Ss VAS |. COGUILEIIOLLO eds coals Sines caidas a Oak a elec Peele 1 
CREE BAND 
|} Little Red River : 
72,.:Chilouis Noskiye: «3-‘children. Indian ‘status... 0000.0 echo sce nabc 4 
CREE BAND 


Whitefish Lake 
19. Jimmy Grey—Is of Indian status, illegitimate son of Amelia Grey, an 
Indian, prior to her marriage to Cunningham. The dispute here is 
with respect to Johnny Grey or Taswaw, son of Philip Taswaw. 


TOHNUY 1s ERitled, bo ~ Membership .2.):), ss ed ve kel Vie) Meals wetos les 1 
63. Thomas Laboucan—He is in membership, but Alice Sowan, who is on 

Hisn Ck OL egy, Ol: deer TaAtNer LOOK BENT. id ors ec. lg eid. ature ceeereeueou 2 wlan 1 
ee RAT TAMIR ye ATLEL LEDUC Gs cies iS sen oo ai die o"o at alates gl Sn) lag. nictgie acl datels ey 
ge (ete S259 FAM GEN a o\ nbseh years 9 vk De Che ene gk CAI Deng AI Po Mun CRM SR MOURN gO ey Seo Or STU MLA 11 


111. Elzear Ominayak—Sammy. This number concerns Sammy, illegitimate 
son of Indian father and halfbreed mother. Qualifies for member- 
ship through father. 


CREE BAND 
Lubicon Lake 

7. Alexis Laboucan,. Wife, Pierre, George—Indian Status................ 4 
4 34. Albert Ward, wife, Be chtlarehi ny PEN tae ete wi PR Rt tee 7 
35. Delphis BH ame nme ode NO SE HE Ses Mice wilh wan, Seat es Mg Sask 1 
Pe ee VALET WALG LY f OMIT OT). isla ec is eed Val Sap Sold @ Wied od doudtsta duly ge aoa 9 
DPR OE WIN ot CTT TORT We as, Mate Me dw wale Sylble Dalene oiled nd Soe e s 4 
13. Joe Auger and 3 Melaneats Manel Oo lliid. oo, Geen he ce 4 
6. Edward TPA ADL CL EETIL tala gra Boe s.. val eR Oe 7 
32. Stan Whitehead and 5 children—No evidence his father took scrip for . 
int es, WAS DONNA eT Ore! TOA Ae Nee, . as SAW Toe ee ote eh, cto bt 6 

36. Pierre iets ais Angelique—Pierre is of Indian status. Angelique 
WD MOREL Gih cv eal eee RB Tatra tee o Riow Tia fe ein gk Rte ela es ee 2 

27. Gabriel Surprenant, and 5 children—If father did not take scrip on behalf 
of Gabriel, then He as /entitled sto membership. ii fou / 3! hee den ae 6 
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DUNCAN BAND ‘ 
Document No. 1 
No. of persons 
No. 
— Brownvale , . 
53. Raymond Surprenant. His father is dead, was not in treaty, nor did he 
take scrip so far as I can fnd out. Letter April 13, 1933, authorizes 
transfer and approval of Council, February 17, 1937. Should be 


~ 


restored to membership. Re oun ae arene ate Rea ns rs red 
61. - Mrs. Cecilia. Harris—She is a sister of No. 53 and has married a halfbreed 
who is in the army. She is entitled to annulty.....--.++++see+9: 1 


BEAVER BAND 
Horse Lakes and Clear Hulls 
68. Felix La Glace—Woman, 8 children. Illegitimate children of male treaty 
; Indian, and qualify through father........--- PAM er cean te 9 
109. Mabel Walker—lllegitimate child of Eva Gladu, an Indian, before her 
marriage. She is entitled to be on rolls and her illegitimate children 


Rhelerre li eee a dae ees ches ofrna, normale: § yest aca bran } 
CREE BAND 
Sturgeon Lake 
73. Christina Standing Ribbon—No evidence her father took scrip, and he 
was born before 1899 and eligible for treaty......---> A bak Niece ARO tae 1 
83. Magloire Standing Ribbon—6 children. He was born before 1899, 
BU cot otic SAGE OL OCTID ce sachs sees eit aan a me aed Nee A 
145. Alexis Standing Ribbon, and wife. Son of No. 83, also entitled to 
i sey Ghia Mana we Mette het aunts peter alae een co eee Came 2 
84. eee a Born before treaty and no evidence his father took scrip 
ot. Ne Ae JES Cian ON ARE he HS hor ta ru Wh aati maye rt 


105. Henry Moosoos. 5 children. Son of Vital Larocque who was in treaty 
under Treaty No. 6, and in treaty here for 24 years although no. 
roper granster. wobtaimed: +i). s'semiads sola. 2 eens i ae 6 
87, William Mitchell. 5 children. His daughter, Elsie, is legitimate, but 
his wife left him and has 4 illegitimate children by a treaty Indian. 
These children will qualify for membership through the father..... 6 
103. Frank Mitchell, wife and 7 children. This man ‘is a brother of Ehe 
Mitchell, No. 84. No evidence his father took scrip......--.-+--- 9 


2 


’ KINOOSAYO BAND 
Sucker Creek 
30. Archie Cardinal—Marvin. Has been restored to membership......--++- 
95 Frederick Prince, 4 children. See letter May 2, 1934, File 62-131. Vol. 2 
70. Irene and Francis Gambler. Illegitimate children of treaty Indian father. 
73. Daniel Willier’s children. The child Theodore is illegitimate. Son of a 
treaty Indian and entitled to membership. I understand Alvina 
Rose was not removed from PHO TOL Se. ict Ate ae Soe et mks ole 1 
110. Alice Andrews, Michael and Aline. Michael is illegitimate, son of Joe 
Badger, a treaty Indian. Haleron, a treaty Indian, is father of the 
two younger children. All three entitled to membership through 
Thiee Bat Gi eee Meni asters einen be une ie rene Pee aan a Seen oan cae 3 


DD Re ee 


KINOOSAYO BAND 


Driftpile y 
83. Robert Walker, wife. Son of treaty Indian, and legitimized by sub- 
sequent marriage of his father to his mother......-...2sesereeeeees 2 
110. (a Courtoreille, wife, 4 children.....--.-.--+-seer ree: vide: sata mam Sree 
137. ) George Courtoreille. These two are sons of Alex Courtoreille, who was 
in treaty under Treaty No. 6 and never properly transferred to 
Treaty 8. He seems to be of Indian status and entitled to transfer 
and his sons qualify for membership through him. ....-----++++++: 1 
- 42. Emile and Jacques Campion. Illegitimate children of woman of Indian 
Rea fo Ska remeenatooe actin 5 5 onl tars lo uieeNe noe ane tich fe i aialatia Wins eh asta 2 


64. Mrs. Maria Collins and children. Nellie Jane and Henry are illegitimate 
) children of Mrs. Collins by a treaty Indian and qualify for member- 
ship through TN i en SREY APN ee arene ere rk “toe 
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Document No. 1 

No. of Persons 
Harry No Hat and stepson, Charlie No Hat. This stepson is illegitimate 
son of Vitalline Belcourt, now the wife of Harry No Hat. The father 
of Charlie was Gerry Mustus, a treaty Indian and the boy qualifies 


EPO PTET AALS rearing omnes eh ies, Vora Faith Wp a eNCtetsies Mahia ed tina 1 
William Ashley, Jr., and children. He is illegitimate son of a woman of 
Aa) ate oS ee cere eA a eit eat Ries go chee HY ators oboe DeLay oes mae 


William Ashley Sr.’s children. See letter Indian Agent, Feb. 16, 1932, 
and letter from Department in reply Feb. 25, 1932. There should 
be a reasonable degree of finality im matters of this kind........... 3 
George Hamelin, Bertha Hamelin. In treaty here for 36 years and under 
Treaty No. 6 before then. If formal transfer lacking, should be 
< attended to but should not be removed from rolls............... 2 


KINOOSAYO BAND 


wan River 


42. 
43. 


59. 


No. 


Wilfred Hamelin. The only difficulty is to determine if proper transfer fy 
of his father, George Hamelin, No. 51, Driftpile, was effected....... 1 
Joseph and Lena Sowan. Illegitimate children of treaty Indian father; 
and mother was also Indian but lost status by marriage to a white 
man, from whom she separated, and went to live with Sowan, the 
fapher Ole eset. LWO. Childreler sy epoca see aire sew ahold SBE ae aetna 2 
Mrs. Mary Sowan. She is illegitimate daughter of Joseph Sowan, a 
treaty Indian, and Harriett “Benton who was of Indian status but 
lost it, by marriage to a white man. She is entitled to qualify for 
membership in the band through her father. She has married a 
halfbreed and has apphed for commutation...................0008 1 


Document No. 2. 
SCRIP CASES 


David Richards 

Arnold Cardinal 

Gabriel Merrier 

Jean Baptiste Cardinal 
Delphis Villeneuve 

Joe Giroux. Not within territory of Treaty 8. 
Adam Grasshead or Cardinal 
Joe Houle and Francois andi-George 
Pierre Merrier 

Alfred Auger 

Narcisse Auger 

Bernard Houle 

Thomas Francis Auger 
Joseph Cardinal 

Max D’Or 

Jean Beaver 

Eva Houle and boy 

Paul Powder 

Julien Auger-Nikik 

George Guilion 

Edward Auger 

Alexander Boskayous 
Clement Powder 

Edwin Boskayous 


Lake 


Oliver Greyeyes 

Philip Lamouche 

Sylvester Hamelin. 

Thomas Bone and Clarence Carifer 

Mrs. E. Cunningham, Helen and Ray 

Mrs. Ambrose Cardinal, Jeremy, May 
Alice Sowan, on ticket of Thomas Laboucan 
Joseph Sowan 

Children of Wid. Elize ast 
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Lubicon Lake 
No. ; 
24, Fred Whitehead 
5. Leo Thunder and Nellie Jane 
23. David Laboucan . 
388. Felix Laboucan 
39. Petit Paul Laboucan 


Horse Lakes and Clear Hills 
No. 
81. Adam Kenny, wife, child 
92. Felix Joachim, and children 


Sturgeon Lake 
No. 
15. Moise Noskiye 
94. Albert Badger and children 
98. Dieudonne Noskiye 
100. Wid. George Thomas 
102. George Thomas 
106. Henriette Thomas 
108. Joe AwasisNeas 
123. Pierre Mannitiers 
156. Philip Campbell 


Sucker Creek 
No 


69. Frank Gladu 
99. Jimmy Gladu and Jean 


Driftpile Fax’, , 
No. i" 


8. Delphin Morin 

7. Caroline Badger » Uae 
64. Mrs. Maria Collins eg. 
134. Richard Collins 


Swan River 
No. 
1. § Mabel Plante 4 
58. | Albert Plante 
Scrip, and parents halfbreeds, but were adopted by grandmother. Not on, 


reserve since 1937. 
10. Joseph Neil : \ 
31. Sam Giroux L’Hirondelle ce 
36. Clara Sinclair \ 
Sawridge 
No. 


35. Mrs. Margaret Sowan 
41. Philomene Lawye 

47. Johnny L’Hirondelle 
48. Gabriel Gladu 

53. Flora Lawye 


ae 
Pe! cg AT aT 
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APPENDIX EL 


EMORANDUM ON INDIAN STATUS AND ELIGIBILITY FOR BAND 
MEMBERSHIP FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE SPECIAL JOINT 
) COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF COMMONS ON 

INDIAN AFFAIRS 


- Under Section 18 of the Indian Act the duty and responsibility of deter- 
mining “who is or who is not a member of any Band of Indians and entitled to 
share in the properties and annuities” of an Indian Band is vested in the 
“oe General (Minister), whose decision is final, subject to appeal to 
the Governor in Council. Oka 

As no person other than an Indian can be a member of a Band, the Minister 
in reaching his decision as to membership must, therefore, also decide the question 
of status. 

This he does and must do, “on the report of an officer” (of the Branch) or 
‘some person specially appointed by him to conduct an inquiry” (factual). He 
assumes the responsibility for and makes the decision, the investigating officer 
deals only with facts and evidence supporting such facts. No investigating officer 
has any authority to reach conclusions or make decisions on those facts, as that 
is the sole prerogative of the Minister. 

When the investigating officer reports on the facts and submits what relative 
evidence he ‘can obtain in support of such facts, then each individual case is 
examined by the Minister and a decision reached and made by him. In reaching 
such decision he can and does call for such assistance as the special knowledge 
the Branch administrative officers, the Branch legal staff and the law officers of 
the Crown afford to him. 

An ever present difficulty in connection with the administration of Indian 
affairs is that of ascertaining “Indian status”. It is extremely difficult to reach 
lany satisfactory conclusion as to who is an Indian and what an individual 
Se have or be to qualify for the special rights and privileges to which an 
individual is entitled by reason of his having Indian status—and to what group 
of individuals the federal jurisdiction extends under the British North America 
Act. | 
_ Little help is to be found in the definition of “an Indian” in the present Act, 
though that definition has persisted without change in the Act since 1876. Nor 
is there much help to be found outside the definition, that is in the decisions of the 
Yourts, opinions of the law officers of the Crown, or by departmental advisers, 
ris there any help in the dictionary definitions. 

NN, Yet the proper definition of status—white or Indian—is at the root of a 
ftultitude of decisions which must be made daily in the administrative routine 
ff the Branch.* 
An individual must be an Indian before the Branch has any jurisdiction at 
all over him and moneys voted by Parliament may only be spent to promote the 
lfare of people who can truly be classed as Indians. To interfere with the 
’ drmal lives of persons who are not of Indian status is clearly beyond any power 
* authority vested in the Superintendent General of Indian Affairs, (though this 
‘Jas often been done), and to spend moneys voted by Parliament to promote the 
elfare of Indians, for the benefit. of persons who are not Indian is contrary to 
she purposes of Parliament and therefore illegal. Sas 

It is imperative, therefore, that some satisfactory definition of an Indian 

lbe written into the Act and some well defined principles laid down, by the 


*See addenda attached. 
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certainty. | 
According to the dictionary definition a North American Indian is a membé 
of the aboriginal race native to the North American continent. This conception: 
of an Indian was probably what the Fathers of Confederation and the Imperiaj 
Parliament had in mind when responsibility for Indians was allotted to thd 
Federal authority by the British North America Act, though this conception of, 
an Indian was probably modified somewhat by certain previously existing 
ee definitions of an Indian which were at the time included in the Colonial 
tatutes. ; 
In Lower Canada, for example, there was a very broad and somewhaj 
detailed definition of an Indian, which is found in the Statutes of Lower Canadag 
prior to 1867. } 
In the Statutes of Upper Canada there was also a definition of sorts, though; 
much more indefinite. < 
These. definitions pretty well exhaust the subject as at Confederation, though 
in the Provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia Indians had been recognized) 
as such and had actually been allotted lands in those Provinces prior to’ 
Confederation. ee 
Therefore, there must have been other considerations such as local repute 


and common acceptance of Indians in other jurisdictions now included in Canada 
where Indians had been recognized as such long before Confederation. | 

It would appear to follow, therefore, that the term Indian as used in the 
British North America Act should be interpreted to include all persons of the 
aboriginal race as well as all others who, by the Colonial Statutes, were 
recognized as Indians as at the date of Confederation and those outside Upper 
and Lower Canada who were recognized as Indians by common repute to be so” 
closely associated with the aborigines that any other racial origin had been lost 
sight of. | : | 
The actual conception of who was an Indian at the date of Cotitedsratiom 
must, therefore, have been much broader than that contemplated by the, 
definition as it presently appears in the Indian Act. As a matter of fact in 1868 
the definition of an Indian as it stood in the Statutes of Lower Canada was 
copied almost word for word into the Federal Statute of that year and was not 
again changed until the new definition as at present was substituted for it im 
the Indian Act of 1876. 

It might be contented that, by alteration of the definition of Indian by the 
Statute of 1876, the Dominion very substantially reduced the number of people 
for whose welfare it was responsible and by that action passed the responsibility 
on to the Provinces for thousands of people who, but for the Statute of 1876, 
would have been a Federal responsibility for all time. 

The actual effect of the Statute of 1876 was to enfranchise all persons 
previously accepted as Indians who could not qualify as Indians under the. new 
definition written into that Statute. (\ 

For eighty years successive administration heads have struggled to find \ 
satisfactory application of the present definition and without much success. Th). 
present result in trying to apply the process of logic, in seeking legal opinio1/\ 
and seeking light from the decisions of the Courts (very few) and in trying t 
reconcile conflicting precedents, is a certain amount of confusion and has resulte, 
in an attitude of bewilderment as to who is or who is not an Indian in the Ganal \ 
of to-day. ‘ \ 

It is submitted, therefore, that a new definition of an Indian must be foun, 
and written into the Statute and a series of axioms or principles formulated an 
established, by the application of which the administrative officers can advise 
and the Superintendent General decide who is of Indian status within the juris- 
diction of the Branch and who is of white status and outside that jurisdiction. 
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In the formulation of such axioms or principles the following suggestions 

based on the administrative experience of the Branch might be helpful:— 

1. Any person whose blood is racially pure Indian should be acknowledged 
and classed as Indian. 

2. If of mixed blood the individual shall take the status of the father where 
paternity can be legally established or reasonably assumed. 

3. Where paternity cannot be legally established or reasonably assumed, 
the individual shall take the status of the mother as at the date of the 
child’s birth. 

4. Common law relationship between individuals who are both of Indian 
status shall for the purpose of assuming parenthood be recognized and 
the children of such union be assumed to be of legitimate birth. 

5. Illegitimate children— 

A. Where paternity is 
(a) legally established; or | 
(6) assumed by the fact that the parents had prior to the birth 
lived in a common law relationship; or 
(c) acknowledged by both the father and mother; 
in all such cases the child shall take the status of the father. 
B. Where paternity is 
(a) not legally established; or 
(6) when the circumstances are such that paternity cannot be 
assumed; or : 
(c) where the putative father does not admit paternity; 
then the child shall take the status of the mother. 

6. Legal adoption of an Indian child in accordance with the Laws of the 
Province or ordinance of the Territories to be recognized, the child 

¥, taking the status of the head of the adopting house. 

7. Non-legal adoption—i.e. the planting of children with foster parents 
without legal formalities. This shall not affect their status or establish 
eligibility for Band membership in the Band of the foster parents, but 
such child shall retain the status of the natural parents and membership 
rights in the Band to which the natural parents belong. 

8. Marriage—A wife shall take the status of her husband. 

9. Divorce—A divorced woman shall retain her married status until she 
remarries and shall not on divorce revert to her maiden status. 

10. Common Law Relationship—An Indian woman living in a common 
law relationship with a man of white status shall from and after the 
birth of a second child be regarded as married and to have acquired 
the status of the common law husband, and all children born to her 
during and after such cohabitation shall be regarded as being of white 
status, that is the status of the father. 

The following are the more common types of claimants for Indian 

status :— 

1. A white man who marries an Indian girl and wants to be recognized 
as a member of her father’s Band so that he can live on the Reserve 
and join her family circle. The motives actuating his desire to join the 
Indian Band usually are: 

(a) to escape land taxes and get tax free land; 

(6) to obtain free hospital and medical care for his family; 

(c) to obtain the privilege of sending his children to Indian schools 
free of cost; 

(d) to have the grandparents assume the responsibility for bringing up 
his family. | 
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. An Indian woman who, having married a white man, wants to return. 


to her father’s home ‘after desertion or death of husband and bring 
into the Band the children of the union. 

In both cases 1 and 2 above the Band often requests their oeetoe 
into membership, particularly if there are no Band funds to share 
with such unqualified persons. This Band consent 1s not often. given. 
if it means sharing substantial Band funds. 


. Persons with Indian bleod but of white status whose habits of life are 


patterned on the Indian pattern and who wish to be regarded as 
Indians and obtain Indian rights and privileges under the Act. 


. Persons who wish to obtain entry into a recognized Indian Band in 


order that they and their children may qualify for admission to 
church schools, hospitals, ete., which are usually subsidized by kh 
ernment funds. 


. Those who wish to obtain entry in an Indian Band in order to share 


in the distribution of Band funds and property and to qualify for 
Indian annuities. 


. Claims by Indians to have persons of non-Indian status taken into 


a Band because they have been informally adopted into an Indian 
family. This class is sometimes referred to as Indians by natural 
adoption (as opposed to formal adoption). 


. Illegitimate children of Indian girls or women whose paternity if known > 


would disqualify them. These illegitimate children are often if not 
usually of unknown paternity. 

Descendants of persons of Indian blood and descent who, or whose 
antecedents, elected white status and took half-breed scrip. 

The children of Indian widows of white men who subsequently marry 
men who are in Indian Band membership. 


10. Persons and the descendents of persons who ronal and without 


proper authority have been placed on membership rolls by Indian 
agents or departmental officers. Such people may have been placed 
on the rolls (a) fraudulently, or (b) on insufficient evidence of status, — 
or (c) on the honest assumption of authority which did not rest in 
such Agent or officer. 


Notre.—There are many persons, for example in the Peepeekeesis Band, 
where scores of people have been placed by departmental officers on the Band 
membership rolls who had no claim to membership in that particular Band or — 
even to Indian status and where the departmental officer. enrolling them had 
no statutory or legal authority to do so. The effect of such action is to deprive 
properly qualified Indians of property rights given to them and them only by 
the terms of their Treaty. Conversely, a generation of people have come to 
regard themselves as members and entitled to share in the properties of a. 
Band and to live on a Reserve to which they have no legal claim and further, 
in that interval they have lost their rights in property and to live on their own 
proper Reserve. 
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ADDENDA 


Examples of “the multitude of decisions” include decisions as to whether 

or not certain individuals are eligible—- 

(1) For relief or hospitalization or both at the cost of Indian Affairs 
Branch, 

(2) To be located to land belonging to a particular Band, 

(3) To share in distributions of Capital or Interest moneys being 
distributed, 

) To receive Annuities under Indian Treaties, 

(5) To vote or stand for office in elections of Band officials, 

) To represent a Band as a member of a delegation, 

(7) To benefit under V.L.A. as an Indian veteran, 


(8) To share as a fully qualified member of a particular Band in the 
distribution of assets of an Indian estate. 
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SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


appointed to examine and consider 


THE INDIAN ACT 
SUBMISSION 
OF 


INDIAN ASSOCIATION OF ALBERTA 
April 21, 1947. 


PREAMBLE 


The Indian Association of Alberta wishes to express its appreciation of 
the work of the Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
1n investigating Indian Affairs. 

We pray that your deliberations will result in a report which will remove 
he handicaps under which the Treaty Indian people are now and have been 
abouring. 

_ We pray that a humane spirit will prevail in the recommended changes 
and that the revised Indian Act will place human values and human welfare 
above simplicity and ease of administration.» 

We also express our appreciation and gratitude to the Inspector of Indian 
gencies for Alberta, Mr. G. H. Gooderham whose sympathy with, under- 
anding of, and cooperation with the aims of this Association’ have led to 
leasant relations between our Association and his office. 

Among others who have been helpful and sympathetic and to whom we 
facknowledge a debt of gratitude are Mr. W. P. B. Pugh, formerly of the 
Hobbema Agency, the many Farm Instructors, who helped our Locals in their 
work, and especially Mr. J. D. Morin of the Alexander Reserve. 
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We beg of you to give an attentive ear to our representatives and to ou 
Briefs. We do not attempt to speak for any save those Agencies represente’ 
in our Association, namely Driftpile, Saddle Lake, Edmonton, Hobbema, Stoney. 
Sarcee, Peigan, and Blood, and the reserves of Frog Lake and Kehewin’s of th 
Onion Lake Agency (Saskatchewan). 

These representations are the work of our members, and as these members 
are Treaty Indians, our remarks and suggestions are authentic and accurate 
on the basis of conditions as we see them on the reserves. 


THE, INDIAN ASSOCIATION OF ALBERTA. 


t 


CONTENTS ( 
Parr I 
RIGHTS UNDER THE INDIAN TREATIES 
| A—GENERAL 


1. Reinstatement of Treaty rights necessary. 

Purpose of Treaties to promote progress. 

Fulfilment of Treaties promised. 

Right to expect redress of grievance assured. 

Treaty rights are inviolate. 

B—STATUS OF INDIAN CHIEFS AND Councrttors 

Affirmation of Indian loyalty to the Crown. 

Indian Agents have in many cases acted arbitrarily. 

During Treaty negotiations, Indian Chiefs and Councillors were recognized as 
capable of handling the affairs of the tribes. 

Indian Chiefs and Councillors should be able to revert to the status enjoyed 
at the signing of the Treaties. 

Larger remuneration should be paid ‘to Chiefs and Councillors to encourage 
efficient performance of duties. 

11. A changed status for Indian Agent. 


Oo MID oRwWN 
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C—EDuCcATION 


12. The Government promised education as a Treaty right. 

13. Commission to study the needs of Indian education. 

14. The Commission should investigate the adequacy or accommodation and establish 
: the proper curriculum. 

15. Educational needs. 

16. Establishment of Day Schools. 

17. Residential Schools should be continued on certain reserves. 

18. Part-time labour requirement should be abolished. 

19. A semi-residential school should be established in certain areas. 

20. A follow-up program is needed for the post-school years. / 

21. <A trained welfare worker is needed on every reserve. / 

22. An economic establishment scheme should be provided for the ex-pupil. 


23. ‘Incentive of jobs and positions should be provided. ( 
24. Additional grants for higher edlucation. { 
25. Vocational training shall be established on all reserves. 


26. A program of adult education is needed on all reserves. 


2. Training schools and increased salaries are necessary for teachers. 
28. Per capita grant must be increased. 


29. Race prejudice must be defeated. 


D—Socra, WELFARE 


30. Social welfare and religious freedom. 

31. A program of health education and health services is the responsibility of the 
Dominion Government. 

32. Living conditions and housing. 

30. Ration to aged and indigent. 


34. Social benefits are responsibility of Federal Government. 
34a. Aid and Pensions for the Sick. 
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E—BENEFITS TO VETERANS AND OTHER REHABILITATIVE MEASURES 


35. Indian veterans should be accorded the same benefits as other Canadian veterans. 
36. A comprehensive study of living conditions on reserves is needed. 
37. The study should be followed by developmental projects wherever feasible. 
38. Establishment and maintenance of roads and ferries. 
39. Indians should be granted preference in trapping and fishing. 
40. Fur conservation projects should be extended and Indians encouraged to participate 
in co-operative fur farms. 
40a. Agreements for Game Wardens. 
40b. Fishing Preferences. 
Trap Lines. 
40c. Section 69 of The Indian Act. 


Part II 
RECOMMENDATIONS RESPECTING THE INDIAN ACT, 
R.8S.C. 1927, CHAPTER 98 


41. Wide powers of Governor-in-Council and ‘Superintendent General. 
42. The position of Superintendent General is especially anomalous. 
43. Indians should exercise their vote freely in matters of Indian concern. 
44. Chiefs and Councillors should be chosen in any way that Indians see fit. 
45. All Indians should be permitted >to elect a council. 
46. Indians should be trained to administer and enforce the regulations of their 
councils. 
47. Indian councils must have some autonomy and division of powers is necessary. 
48. Crown should furnish suitable legal counsel to the Indians. 
49. Summary of recommendations re councils. 
50. Band membership is a matter for the band. 
51. Expenditures of trust funds without consent. 
52. Band should be empowered to recommend expenditures out of Indian Trust Funds. 
53. Accounting of all returns on capital investment should be rendered to Band. 
54. Land rightfully theirs have been expropriated. 
55. No leases without consent. 
56. No use of Indian land without consent. 
57. No employment of persons without consent. 
58. Expropriation in or near town or city is a denial of Treaty rights. 
59. Soldier settlement expropriation also violates Evoaley rights. 
60. Illegal possession. 
61. Agreement between the Indian Bands and the Gor ernment should be sought. 
62. Expropriation for schools. 
63. Right to dispose of produce. 
64. Power to dispose of property. 
65. Mineral rights. 
66. Homestead disability. 
66a. Inventions. 
67. Wills and testamentary devises. 
68. Succession upon intestacy. 
69. Judicial powers of council in matters relating to succession. 
70. Liability to taxation. 
71. Liability to military service. 
72. Franchise is meaningless without educational and economic liberty. 
73. Enfranchisement must be on a voluntary and individual basis. 
74. Enfranchisement must be confined to individuals upon application. 
75. Non-Enfranchisement. 
76. Conclusion: Voice of Indians should be heard. 
Summary—Memorandum in reply to circular letter of Mr. Lickers. 


I—RIGHTS UNDER THE INDIAN TREATIES 
A. GENERAL 


1. Reinstatement of Treaty Rights necessary. 

This Organization submits that a reinstatement of the status of the Indians 
in Western Canada under the Treaties affecting them is urgently required in 
order that matters pertaining to education, health services, self-government, 
compulsory military service, liability of the Indians to taxation and matters 
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relating to other fields may generally be clarified and re-enunciated to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 
| Assurance that all the rights granted to the Indians under their Treaties 
will be guaranteed to them for all time is necessary, since there exists a growing 
feeling amongst Indians to-day that treaty obligations are not being discharged 
bona fide by the Government of Canada and that the rights of Indians are 
being curtailed in matters relating to their physical and spiritual development 
and relating also to their rights over property and with respect. to self- 
eovernment. 
This Organization derives its rights from five principal Treaties which are 

as follows:— ; 

North West Angle Treaty, No. 3, 

Qu’Appelle Treaty, No. 4, 

Carlton Treaty, No. 6, 

Black Feet Treaty, No. 7, 

Treaty No. 8. 


Attached to this submission is a text of these Treaties together with the 
conversations that preceded their conclusion. Their conversations are of 
extreme importance in interpreting the Treaties and establishing Indian rights. 
The Treaties should not be legalistically interpreted for they were concluded 
by the representatives of groups who were not only themselves unequal but 
who represented widely divided cultures, attitudes and understandings. Further- 
more, the Indian Treaties should be read not separately, but together in order 
that the general policy of the Government of the day may be ascertained, and 
the understanding of the Indians throughout Western Canada, of the purport 
and object of the Treaties may be perceived. They all form a part of the 
pattern of the process of civilization and the westward march of the white man. 
His relations with Indian bands cannot be isolated or, viewed in a vacuum. 
The picture is a single one, and the rights of Indians generally must be deter- 
mined according to the general conditions and attitudes obtaining during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 


2. Purpose of Treaties to promote progress. 
Lieutenant-Governor Morris, in negotiating with the Indians at Fort 
Carlton, stated as follows:— 


I see the Queen’s Councillors taking the Indians by the hand saying 
we are brothers, we will lift you up, we will teach you, if you will learn, 
the cunning of the white man. All along that road I see Indians gathering, 
I see gardens growing and houses building; I see them receiving money 
from the Queen’s Commissioners to purchase clothing for their children; 
at the same time I sce them enjoying their hunting and fishing as before, 
I see them retaining their own mode of living with the Queen’s gifts, in 
addition. 

(Morris, ‘“‘ The Treaties of Canada,” p. 231.) 


Thus as early as 1833, in Canada the Crown applied the concept of Brother- 
hood of Man to the Indians living among the whites. The Indian was to be 
elevated from the status of a serf and was to be educated so that he might be 
able to compete on equal terms with the white man. 


3. Fulfilment of Treaties promised. 
Lieutenant-Governor Morris states, in his book in Chapter XII, as follows: 
I remark in the first place that the provisions of these Treaties must 
be carried out with the utmost good faith and the nicest exactness. The 
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‘Indians of Canada have . .. an abiding confidence in the Government 
of the Queen, or the Great Mother, as they style her. This must not, 
at all hazards, be shaken. 

(Morris, ‘‘ The Treaties of Canada,” p. 285.) 


His parting statement upon conclusion of the Treaties was as follows:— 


Let us have a wise and paternal Government faithfully carrying 
out the provisions of our Treaties, and doing its utmost to help and 
elevate the Indian population who have been cast upon our care, and we 
will have peace, progress and concord among them in the North West; 
and instead of the Indian melting away, as one of them in older Canada 
tersely puts it, ““as snow before the sun,” we will see our Indian popula- 
tion loyal subjects of the Crown, happy, prosperous and self-sustaining, 
and Canada will be enabled to feel, that in a truly patriotic spirit, our 
country has done its duty by the red man of the Northwest and thereby 
to herself. 


(Morris, “The Treaties of Canada,” pp. 296-297.) 


It was then clearly the objective of the Indian Treaties to promote progress 
among the Indians and make them self-sustaining, loyal citizens of the Crown 
and, to these ends, to faithfully administer the treaties. 


4. Right to expect redress of grievances assured. 
Lieutenant-Governor Morris, in the course of negotiating the North-West 
Angle Treaty, said: — 
The ear of the Queen’s Government will always be open to hear 
the complaints of her Indian people, and she will deal with her servants — 
that do not do their duty in a proper manner. 


(Morris, ‘‘ The Treaties of Canada,” p. 72.) 


The right to be heard by the highest authorities and the right to expect 
the redress of grievances by those authorities were conditions upon which the 
Indian Treaties were signed. These are rights which this Organization asserts 
on behalf of the Indians of Canada to-day and which, it is submitted, the 
Government of Canada is duty-bound to honour. 


5. Treaty rights are inviolate; changes without consultation should not be made. 


The rights given by Treaties stand inviolate and above all other relation- 
ships between the Crown and the Indian people. Although their precedence 
over any other enactment was understood between the parties when the Treaties 
were signed, legislation passed by the Parliament of Canada without the con- 
currence of the Indians has, in practice, taken precedence. The Indian Act 
was passed without consulting the representatives of the Indian people of 
Canada and, in some cases, Treaty rights have been abrogated. The Indian 
people object to any enactment by legislation having the effect of decreasing 
their Treaty rights and have explicitly set out in Part II of this submission 
the changes necessary in the Indian Act if all the Treaty rights are to be 
reinstated and the spirit of Treaty negotiations maintained. Furthermore, 
the Indian people believe that any change in legislation affecting their status, 
directly or indirectly, should be made only after proper representation of their 
interests. ; 


B—Sratus or INDIAN CHIEFS AND COUNCILLORS 


6. Affirmation of Indian loyalty to the Crown. 


The Indians submitting this brief wish to re-affirm their loyalty to the British 
Crown and to re-assert their duty to obey and abide by the law between them- 
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selves and other tribes of Indians and between themselves and other of His 
Majesty’s subjects, whether Indians or white persons now inhabiting or hereafter — 
to inhabit any part of Canada. They affirm their convenants not to molest the 
personal property of any inhabitant of Canada or the property of His Majesty 
the King or to interfere with, or trouble, any person passing or crossing through 
the country or any part thereof, and they further affirm their convenants 
that they will aid and assist the officers of His Majesty and bring to justice 
any Indian offending against the stipulations of the Treaty or infringing upon 
the laws of the country. 


” Indian Agents have in many cases, acted arbitrarily. 


The Indians realize that the Treaty rights granted them by the Queen can- 
not be administered directly by the Crown, but that the duties and obligations 
of the Crown must be discharged through officers or agents on its behalf. 
~ However, the Indians are of opinion that the agents appointed for these purposes 
have acted, in many cases, arbitrarily and without indicating the degree of 
responsibility which should be placed upon any one administrating policy for 
the Government of the Crown. There, therefore, exists the necessity of changing 
the status and the attitudes of Indian Agents and it is felt that this should 
be done in two ways; first, by permitting a larger measure of self-government 
by the Indians themselves and, secondly through a change in the status and 
purpose of the Indian Agent. 


8. During Treaty negotiations, Indian Chiefs and Councillors were recognized 
as capable of handling the affairs of the tribes. 


It is significant that at the time the Treaties were concluded the white 
man representing the Crown treated the representatives of the Indians, their 
Chiefs and Councillors, as capable of dealing with their own affairs to the 
extent of surrendering their rights to large tracts of land, and also to the extent 
of accepting certain benefits which have been granted under the treaties. 
However, it appears that once the Treaties were concluded the attitude of the 
white man toward the Indian Chiefs and Councillors was radically changed and 
they no longer were regarded as capable of dealing with their own affairs or of 
meeting with representatives of the Crown for the settlement of differences which 
' might exist between them. 


9. Indian Chiefs and Councillors should be able to revert to the status they 
enjoyed at the signing of the Treaties. 
Such undemocratic attitudes should not be permitted to continue, and the 
Indian Chiefs and Councillors should be able to revert to the status which 
they enjoyed at the time of signing of the Treaties. 


10. Larger remuneration should be paid to Chiefs and Councillors to encourage 
; efficient performance of duties. 

In order that Indian Chiefs and Councillors may be able to perform their 
duties in a wholehearted and efficient manner, this Organization submits that 
an increase in remuneration be provided them. 

The Indian Treaties provide that each Chief recognized as such, shall 
receive an annual salary of twenty-five dollars per annum and that “each sub- 
ordinate officer, not exceeding three for each band, shall receive fifteen dollars 
per annum” and also, that each Chief and subordinate officer should also 
receive “once in every three years, a suitable suit of clothing” and that each 
chief shall receive in recognition of the closing of the Treaty, a “suitable flag 
and medal”. This remuneration is not sufficient when the nature of the duties— 
as outlined in the Indian Act—is fully comprehended. On many reserves, the 
duties of a conscientious Chief and those of the Councillors interfere seriously 
with the work on their farms, traplines and nets. Performance of such duties 
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uently brings criticsm from members of the band, and often. considerable 
ntment is expressed against such persons. 

Furthermore, the above remuneration is wholly inadequate if the Indians 
to be given every opportunity to govern themselves and direct their own 
irs in a responsible manner. Persons occupying similar positions of responsi- 
ity in other spheres of activity are generally paid a salary greatly in excess of 
ese amounts. 

It is therefore, recommended that the scale of remuneration be increased and 
at the Chiefs receive an annual payment of at least one hundred and fifty 
oe and the Councillors receive an annual payment of at least one hundred 

ars. 


. A changed status for the Indian Agent. 

This Organization also submits that there should be a se in the status 
purpose of the Indian Agent. His role should be that of assisting and 
uraging the Indian to govern his own affairs rather than that of personally 
ting those affairs, without due regard to the will of the Indians. 

Those persons chosen to act in behalf of the Crown should have certain 
imum qualifications. These should be:— 


“ (a) A broad understanding of and sympathy towards Indians and Indian. 
problems. 

(6) A thorough knowledge of statutes and regulations relating to Indians 
in order that he may advise them upon their rights. 

(c) A good technical knowledge of the functions on a reserve such as farm- 
ing, trade, education, social welfare and the conditions necessary to 
fulfill them. 

(d) Amenability to advice and anxiety to solicit advice from the Indians 
with whom and for whom he must work. 

(e) Ability and initiative to act upon recommendations put forth in a 
democratic manner. 


In the past, the Indian Agent has often regarded himself or has been 
garded by the Indian as an autocrat or tyrant—the owner and ruler of the 
serve. The Indian Act has, to a large extent, fostered this spirit by endowing 
m with unnecessary wide powers and opportunities for arbitrary rule. To 
nit his powers and set up a series of checks and balances which will assure 
dians of reasonable and benevolent assistance from the Indian Agent, specific 
nendments are recommended in Part II of this submission which relate to the 
dian Act. But—and of. even more importance—it is here recommended that 
e general attitude of administrators towards the Indian be altered, in order 
at it be made to coincide with the present-day concepts of free expression 
1d: democratic action. 


C. ‘EDUCATION 


. The Government promised education as a treaty right. 

This Organization realizes the urgent need for a progressive program of 
ucation and technical training among Indians, for only by fitting themselves 
oe the. responsibilities of modern civilization can they hope to take 
Pir place in society to-day. Under the treaties, the Crown promised to provide 
hools for Indians. Lieutenant-Governor Alexander Morris, stated:— 

The treaties provide for the establishment of schools, on the reserves, 
for the instruction of Indian children. This is a very important feature, 
and is deserving of being pressed with utmost energy. The new genera- 
tion can be trained in the habits and ways of civilized life—prepared to 
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encounter the difficulties with which they will be surrounded, by th} 
influx of settlers, and fitted for maintaining themselves as tillers of t 


soil. 
(Morris, “The Treaties of Canada”, p. 292.) 


The Indians submit that the present facilities for education on the reser 
are largely based on the needs existing in the 1880’s and do not adequate 
provide for the training of the Indians “in the habits and ways of civilized life 
to-day. They therefore request certain changes in the educational services é 
present rendered the treaty Indian, and suggest how educational services can b 
adjusted so that they better serve the needs of the Indian children of to-da 


and to-morrow. 


13. Commission to study the needs of Indian education. 

A Commission should be set up immediately to study the needs of 
Indian Educational system. This Commission should include as memb 
people experienced in Indian education and familiar with conditions upon 
reserves; people trained in modern methods of psychology, educational th 
and practices, and finally people who can adapt these newer types of instruc&® 
and techniques to the special abilities and needs of Indian students. Furthe 
more, the members of this Commission should possess the confidence of t] 
Indians and have a complete understanding of their attitudes and psycholog 


14. The Commission should investigate the adequacy of accommodation ai 
establish a proper curriculum. 
This Commission should investigate the adequacy 


for Indian children. 

The Indians of this Organization assert that about one thousand Indi 
children in this province are without schooling at present. This is due part 
to the aversion of Indian parents to send their children long distances fre 
home but chiefly to the fact that there is insufficient school accommodati 
Most schools are overcrowded and operating above capacity. If treaty promi: 
are to be respected, it is imperative that additions be made to many of t 
existing schools without delay. | 

This Commission should be empowered to visit any or all reserves, reco 
mend changes in curricula so that a curriculum in line with modern standa) 
and adaptable to the needs of all sections of the country may be established 

The elementary curriculum should be on as high a standard as those 
non-Indian public schools, but should be modified to include Indian lc 
customs, handicraft, vocational training and cultural activities. The langua 
tradition and culture of the Indian must not be denied free expression, | 
rather must be developed to the fullest extent so that Canada’s first peo 
might be able to contribute to the culture of the nation on a much larger sc 
than has been possible in the past. | 


of school accommodati 


15. Educational Needs. | 
(a) For a detailed report on educational needs of the Indians please see 
1. Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No. 15, Tuesday, July 23, 1f 
Appendix AC, Page 667. | 
2 Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No. 21, Tuesday, August 13, 1! 
Appendix AC 2, Page 818; Appendix AC 3, Page 8265. 
(b) The Association is opposed to taking education out of the hands of 
Churches now co-operating with the Government in Indian education. 
(c) The Association urges that the Residential Schools be retained upon 
reserves as specified in the Brief on Education. 


| 
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(d) The Association has consistently advocated (Memorial 1, 1944: 
Memorial 2, 1945; Sub Brief on Education referred to above, 1946) that the 
per capita grant be raised to at least $300 per child in order that the Residential 


rat be adequately assisted in improving their educational services to Indian 
children. 


(e) The Association advocates a system of “semi-residential” schools 
whereby children of parents co- operating with the authorities of the schools, and 
the principals of the schools, in the matters of attendance may have their 
children spend at home, weékends, seasonal holidays, national holidays, ete., 
such rights to be dependent upon the good behaviour of the children concerned. 


(f) In the day schools at present, or in future established by the Depart- 
ment, the teacher should be of the faith predominating among the Indians 
attending and representatives of the Clergy should attend these schools daily 
or weekly as desired by the Clergy, to instruct the children of their faith in the 
religious principles of that faith, BUT no child of a different faith should be 
compelled to attend these instructional periods. 


16. Establishment of Day Schools. 


Though this Organization fully recognizes and appreciates the value and 
service of the residential school, it submits that the educational needs of many 
reserves to-day can best be served by the establishment of day schools in 


- proximity to the children’s homes. 


The use of day schools as a substitute for residential schools on meny 
reserves is recommended for the following reasons: — 


(1) Education is a threefold responsibility—school, church and home. Day 
schools can best serve this principle. 

The day school can concentrate on the proper function of the 
school—academic or vocational training. Instead, at present, language 
difficulties and the half-time work system deprive children of approxi- 
mately three years of their allotted school time—from seven to sixteen 
years of age. Evidence of this unfortunate condition can be verified 
by the figures on school attendance issued by the Department of Mines 
and Resources, Indian Affairs Branch. To speak about Indian advance- 
ment under such conditions in shear mockery. The present system 
encourages educational delinquency, retarded development, and an 


aversion to education. Practically speaking, it develops a class of... 


people who are unable to be anything more than hewers of wood and ~ 
drawers of water in the land of their forefathers. 

(2) No child can develop as he should, without the care and affection of 
family life. The restrictions, discipline, exclusive use of English, etc. 
in the Residential Schools are now recognized as having a harmful 
effect on immature minds and bodies. 

It is the belief of this Organization that this hiatus in family 
ties and parental training is at least partially the cause of post-school 
delinquency. Regardless of how kind and sympathetic the staff of a 
residential school may be, such a staff cannot replace the average 
parent. 

Where unsuitable home conditions exist, Indian children should be 
removed from their parents just as white children are, when they are 
found to be neglected. 

Indian parents have an invaluable regard for the companionship 
of their children and the association of children living at home while 
attending school is also an invaluable asset towards adult education 
and the subsequent improvement in home conditions. 
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17. Residential schools should be continued on certain reserves. 


Valuable services have been rendered by the residential schools on large 
reserves and on reserves which cannot support an educational program for its 
population. Upon large reserves, the residential school has been a centre, not 
only of educational, but of religious life. Upon reserves of little economic value, 
or of undeveloped resources, the school has enabled Indian children to receive 
the only education possible, for schools cannot follow the trap-lines of the 
fishing camps. In areas where residential schools are desired by the Indians 
themselves, they should be retained, but the schools must be properly equipped, 
adequately financed and efficiently staffed to provide the highest possible type 
of education. 


18. Part-time labour requirements should be abolished. 

The part-time labour requirements for students in residential schools should 
be abolished and the amount of time devoted to such work should be spent on 
essential studies, physical exercise and organized games. ; 


19. A semi-residential school should be established in certain areas. 


In areas where geographic factors make the day school impossible and where 
the Indians do not desire a residential school, semi-residential schools should be 
established. The children in such schools would be permitted to spend week-ends 
and school holidays of short duration, e.g., Christmas and Easter vacations, with 
their parents contingent upon the co-operation of the parents in returning their 
children at the close of these holidays. Here again an urgent appeal is made 
for proper and up-to-date equipment and efficient stafis. 


20. A follow-up program is needed for the post-school years. 


A program to follow up the school graduate is necessary if the students are 
to retain and apply the training and skills acquired during years of schooling. 
The period following school is often the ruination of many a promising Indian 
boy_or girl. Pupils often find themselves returned to reserve life without the 
opportunity of practising whatever training they have been given. They are 
at once brought into conflict with the older generation and many pupils simply 
drop into the older ways and customs as they are unable to fit themselves for 
life in a modern world. In many cases they cannot farm because they cannot 
obtain equipment for modern farming. They have not the facilities for home- 


‘making that they have been taught to use, and they must do the most menial 


jobs if they are to earn a living. 


21. A trained welfare worker 1s needed on every reserve. 


A trained welfare worker could help guide these ex-pupils into suitable 
occupations, could help supervise their re-adjustment to reserve life and could 
act as a liaison officer between the pupil and the outside world in assisting them 
to obtain employment. A welfare worker could help to avoid many of the moral 
disasters that too often befall the young Indian. This Organization states that 
every reserve should have a trained welfare worker, either attached to the 
school staff or to the agency. 


92. An economic establishment scheme should be provided for the ex-pupil. 
Some scheme of economic establishment should be made available to the 
graduate. This would vary according to the geographic location of the reserve. 
Some livestock or fishing and trapping equipment might be made available for 
the boys; some household goods might be given to the girls. At an Indian school 
in North Dakota where grazing lands are the chief asset of the reserve, boys 
are loaned breeding stock while they are still in school. They are trained to 
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care for this stock and pay in services, by caring for the school herd, for feed 
and pasture. At the end of a reasonable period, they gradually return the breed- 
ing stock loaned them. A similar plan should not be impossible in Canada. 


23. Incentive of jobs and positions should be provided. 


There is too little incentive for the Indian to train himself for professional 
or executive positions. In order that education may be carried beyond the 
‘schoolhouse and into the arena of action, it is important that the incentive of 
jobs and positions be coupled with any ‘educational scheme. Teachers, social 
workers, and industrial instructors should, wherever possible, be recruited from 
the ranks of Indians themselves. There is also no reason why the professions 
should not claim Indians among their incumbents, this having proven successful 
by the American practice. So long as Indians remain wards of the Government, 
no Indian proving worthy of higher education should be deprived of the means 
to enable him to qualify for professional or executive positions. 


24. Additional grants, for higher education. 

For those Indian children who may desire higher education as an opportunity 
to enter some gainful occupation or profession, there should be no barrier. A 
‘number of grants are provided by the Indian Affairs Branch for this purpose 

‘but these are difficult to obtain and too inadequate to serve their necessary 
purpose. ‘The chances for the Indian to work himself through college are, 
needless to say, negligible. 

Indians who have been able to obtain higher education have been as 
successful as the average white man and often more successful, and this Organ- 
ization can point with pride to the amazing record of Indian ‘doctors, lawyers, 
nurses, teachers, ministers who have absorbed an academic education in the 
United States of America. 


25. Vocational training should be established on all reserves. 

A system of adequate vocational training should be established on all 
reserves. This should amount to more than a mere perfunctory training in 
manual arts. It should be connected with the characteristic industries of the 
region, whether they be farming, ranching or other occupations. The school 
should provide a training that will establish ground work for future entrance 
into skilled trades. 


26. A program of adult Sieahee 1s isd on all reserves. 
This Organization recommends that a program of adult education Le carried 
out on all Indian reserves and submits that the following benefits would ensure:— 
(a) The Indians could study and equip themselves for the duties and 
responsibilities of self-government. 

(6) Basic English would assist Indians in their relations with the white and 
would foster self-confidence. 

(c) The Indians could be equipped to take an active part in their own 
program of health and educational advancement. 

(d) Leadership would be developed among themselves. 

(e) Opportunities would be provided for social intercourse and discussion 
with fellow tribesmen. Selected Indians could help to carry out a 
program of adult education after preparatory instruction in such 
subjects as to the following:— 

Personal responsibilities in health maintenance, basic English, con- 
structive suggestions on industries and occupations; skilled handicrafts 
and their market value; duties to families, neighbours and country, 
revival of tribal history, legends, ete. 
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97. Training schools and increased salaries are necessary for teachers. 

This Organization submits that there is not adequate training schools for 
Indian teachers and few teachers are trained to handle the problems peculiar to_ 
an Indian school. It should be required that an Indian teacher, before being 
qualified, devote some weeks to a study of Indian history, tradition and tempera- 
ment. Through his or her understanding and appreciation of their accomplish- 
ments, the teacher could largely overcome the widespread Indian tendency to 
an inferiority complex, re-awaken the feeling of pride and arouse ambition in. 
the Indians to exercise their latent abilities to the utmost. Efficient teachers 
need encouragement to take up this arduous work and should be compensated 
by correspondingly higher salaries and pension benefits. 


28. Per capita grant must be increased. 

The present per capita grant paid through the Education Branch of the 
Indian Affairs is and has for some time been entirely inadequate and the burden 
of financing Indian education has been thrust upon the churches and upon private 
charities. To compel administrators of Indian reserves to beg charity in order to 
maintain services that aré the responsibility of the Government is degrading in 
the extreme. ) 

The per capita grant must be increased to meet the modern needs of all 
day schools and those residential schools which are still desired by the Indians. 
The appropriate size of this per capita can best be calculated by the Com- 
mission entrusted to study the adequacy of Indian education facilities on the 
reserves. At present, the maximum per capita grant is approximately $187.00 
per annum (about 61-4 cents per child per day). It is submitted that this 
erant must be increased to at least $300.00 per annum in order to provide the 
necessary services to students—the most essential being food, clothing, educa- 

tion and medical attention. | 


29. Race prejudice must be defeated. 


As a final suggestion of how educational services can be revised to better 
serve the needs of the Indian people, it is submitted that there be undertaken 
an active campaign of education through literature and other publicity media to 
educate white people to an acceptance of, and a respect for the Indian as an 
individual endowed with abilities, aptitudes—and human rights. Race prejudice 
must be defeated and the public must be educated in tolerance and understanding. 

Canada is a nation of many peoples. She can only rise to her full strength 
when all ethnic groups are permitted and encouraged to make their individual 
contributions to the national pattern. The Indian, with his rich background of 
native lore, artistry and tradition, has a special contribution to make to 
Canadian culture. Every encouragement should be given to him in order that 


he may take his proper place in the building of a truly democratic Canadian 
society. 


D—SocIiAL WELFARE 


30. Social welfare and religious freedom. 


This Organization is familiar with, and appreciates the contributions 
which religious organizations of various denominations have made to the 
welfare of the Indian people. 

It is recommended, however, that all social work, relief and other ameliora- 
tive work proceed among Indians upon a non-secular basis. 
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3. A program of heulth education and health services is the responsibility of the 
Dominion Government. 


A program of health education and a sreeantent of health services is a 
necessity among Indians as their health has been deleteriously affected by their 
rough and insecure mode of living in proximity to the white man. Health 
services and social benefits have been sadly inadequate to cope with their needs. 
Since Indians are beyond the jurisdiction of any provincial scheme, it is the 
responsibility of the Dominion of Canada to organize a health program to 
ameliorate their conditions. 

To combat the present high mortality rate among Indians, a vigorous 
program designed to halt the spread of tuberculosis, trachoma and social 
diseases is needed. There should be provided hospitalization, adequate nursing 
services, ambulance service on the larger reserves and pre-natal and infant 
care to prevent the present high rates of infant mortality. 

- There should be supervision by trained welfare workers in applying 
remedial and preventive measures and establishing good health habits on — 
_ Reserves. Health education should be taught in all schools and emphasis should 
be placed on the formation of healthy habits. 

All existing unsanitary conditions on reserves, including dilapidated houses 
and other conditions contributory to disease and general ill-health should be 
immediately removed. 


32. Living conditions and housing. 


A housing program should at once be undertaken to provide accommodation 
which will be conducive to decent home life and afford proper privacy for the 
occupants. Adequate water supply and sanitary arrangements should be 
provided and their utilization supervised by competent authorities. 


33. Rations to aged and indigent. 


The present system of supplying rations to aged and indigent is wholly 
inadequate; clothing issued—much of it already worn, is not conducive to high 
morale, and there is great need for Indians to be treated upon an equal basis 
with other people in Canada. The typical rations at present for Indians in these 
classes is as follows:— 


SCALE OF MONTHLY RATIONS FOR INDIANS ON RELIEF 


PAu CAA PLAC), sess 4-5/2 24 36 49 61 80 98 
Teolled “OAS (is ..4. 4 eas oi whee 6 9 12 15 18 18 
Baking Powder ........... 1 12 12 2 / 2 
LO AID: Set Ge RO oe d 14 2 2: 2 3 
aR Mais 3 a PRG ew fede aad iA 4 5 7 8 10 
ET ES I eee Sle: 3 5 8 10 10: 13 
Lat ol lag game a ooo UY ER 5 5 7 7 8 8 
PAR WN Ae ow Pi ELI Tudo 2 3 5 5 iv 7 
TOMUBOBE AGaFi ko archos omic ond 1 13 13 2 2 3 
Mea tEGE a Is Os  Aeod $1.00 $1.50 $1.75 $2.00 $2.00 $2.25 


Salt—10 cents or 15 cents per month per family. 
Matches—10 cents to 20 cents per month per family. 
Note: Indians under the age of 12 years shall be considered children, and over that age as 


adults. Issues of rations for each child, of flour, rolled oats, sugar, lard, beans, rice, cheese and 
meat or fish, shall be one-half the quantities specified for one adult. 


This schedule of supplies indicates that entirely inadequate provision is 
being made at present to meet the needs of Indians who, being human beings, 
have the same hungers, and suffer the same pains from the elements, from illness 
and old age, as others, and that the need for more humane treatment of aged, 
ill and indigent Indians is a pressing necessity. 

The present ration system should be extended to a decent and adequate 
standard based on a varied diet, vitamin content and general nutrition value. 


~ 
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34. Social benefits are responsibility of Federal Gone 


The Indians recommend that the Federal Government finance and extend 
to them the benefits of Old Age Pensions, aid to the blind, mothers’ allowances 
and all other social benefits that may be provided, from time to time, by legisla- 
tion, for Canadian citizens. 

Tt is realized that particularly acute cases brought to the attention of the 
Indian Affairs Branch have received consideration, but such assistance should 
not be limited to cases of dire need, but should be extended to the Indians on 
as wide a basis as is extended to non-Indians. 

Family Allowance Benefits have been extended to the Indians only partially. 
For nine years of his life the Indian child receives no benefits because he is 
presumably in the residential school. However, on many reserves some children 
cannot go to school because of inadequate school accommodation and in practice 
these children are still ineligible. The Family Allowance Benefits must be 
administered more efficiently and consideration must be given to such local 
factors if unfair discrimination is to be removed. 

34. Aid and pensions for the sick. 

When the Indian requires hospital treatment, his or her dependents suffer 
from neglect, and therefore, arrangements should be made by the Department 
of Health and Welfare (Indian Branch) to make adequate provision for the 
maintenance of these dependents until the sick person is strong enough to 
resume gainful activities. 

Many Indians undergoing severe operations are, for a considerable period, 


_unable to earn money for their own support, or for ‘the support of dependents. 


Such operations are the removal of ribs in the treatment of tuberculosis. Such 
Indians should be provided with a reasonable pension for maintenance during 
the period that they are unable to work. 


EK. BENEFITS TO VETERANS AND OTHER REHABILITATIVE MEASURES 


35. Indian veterans should be accorded the same benefits as other Canadian 


veterans. 


Thousands of Indians volunteered in two world wars, fought and many of 
them died. Their blood flowed with the blood of their Canadian brothers-in- 
arms, and it is just and fitting that they should be accorded the same treatment 
as other Canadian servicemen. This means, in effect, that they should enjoy 
equal benefits under the provisions of the Veterans’ Land Act, and under the 
law relating to the payment of war services gratuities, the provision of educa- 
tional and vocational grants, and employment preference, both in private industry 
and in the civil service. In administering these benefits, due consideration and 
respect should be given to the traditions and practices of the Indian tribes and 
where it is the custom on an Indian reserve to hold land communally, the require- 
ments that a location ticket be received or that an allotment of land be made 
before the veteran receives his land grant should be abolished. 


36. A comprehensive study of living conditions on reserves is needed. 


A comprehensive study should be undertaken of all reserves in order to 
ascertain whether the reserves car maintain the present population and whether 
facilities will permit of a reasonable standard of living for the natural increase 
in population. Such a study would reveal the state of living conditions on 
the reserves and could suggest means and methods by which he Indians might 
better utilize their lands. 


~ 87. The study should be followed by developmental projects, wherever feasible. 


The expenses of such a study would, of necessity, have to be borne by the 
Indian Affairs Branch. However, if such a study were undertaken and a 
t 
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| program of development resulted, this Organization submits that the economies 
that would follow from the implementation of the program would largely 
compensate for the expense of the study. If the study finds that there is not 
sufficient grazing or arable land to sustain the population, then additional land 
could be made available and thus the pressing relief needs of the increasing 
Indian population would be alleviated. Many Indians have already proven their 
ability as farmers and stockmen and with more encouragement and assistance, 
Indian farms could be enlarged to a more economic size and improved By the 
use of more advanced techniques. 

The effectiveness of such a study and a developmental program will of 
course largely depend on the skill and character of the instructors in charge; 
this Organization believes that there are available a number of competent 
Indians who have successfully operated farms and herds of their own, who 
would be suitable under such a scheme. Indian supervisors would have the 
advantage of enjoying the confidence of their fellow tribesmen to a greater 
degree than any white man. A program should be at once undertaken by the 
Indian Affairs Branch to help the treaty Indians develop their own lands for 
themselves and by themselves by supplying adequate machinery to develop 
their lands. Land required for power dams, power lines, gas lines, canals or oil 

‘and gas developments—none of which the treaty Indians themselves can 
develop on their reserves alone—could be leased out under suitable terms by 
the Indians concerned. 


38. Establishment and maintenance of roads and ferries. 

The approaches to some of the Reserves are not. worthy of the name of 
“trails”. Improvement of the roads is a prerequiste to the implementation of 
much of the health and education program. | It should be the responsibility of 
the Indian Reserves Branch to establish and maintain a proper system of roads 
and ferries wherever needed. Every reserve should be accessible to ambulance 

» service and necessary motor traffic and it is vitally essential that market roads 
at least should be maintained. The necessary cost for such service could be 
met by Band funds wherever available but assistance must be provided by the 
Dominion Government where the money is not available in the reserves. 


39. Indians should be granted preference in trapping and fishing. 

Trapping and fishing form an important part of the occupation of Indians 
in this Organization and steps should be taken to see that their rights in this 
form of livelihood are adequately safeguarded. The encroachment of white 
hunters and trappers who render it impossible for Indians in many areas to 
make a reasonable living must be prohibited and Indian trappers and fishermen 
should be granted preference over white trappers, since it is generally much 
easier for a white man to make his living at other occupations. 

The Indians are, from early environment and training, often very highly 
skilled trappers and fishermen and are well qualified for positions as salaried 
game wardens and fish guardians and this Organization submits that they should 
be given every chance for appointments in these positions throughout the 
province. 


40. Fur conservation projects should be extended and Indians encouraged to 
participate in co-operative fur farms. 

Beaver, muskrat and other fur conservation projects are to be greatly 
recommended and should be extended. Wild animal trapping is on. the decline 
and Indians so employed should be gradually led to participate in co-operatively- 
owned fur farms, raising scientifically whatever the market demands. 
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40A. Agreements for Game Wardens. | radi g 

~The Federal Government, in accordance with the expressed statements of 
policy by the Crown Commissioners at the time of the negotiations prior to the 
signing of Treaties 6 and 7, with regard to Indian “Vocations and Avocations”’, 
should now enter into agreements with the government of the Provinces with 
a view to employing Treaty Indian Game and Fish Wardens to protect big 
game and fish from depletion by hunters in and out of the regular hunting 
seasons. These Indian wardens should be regularly employed at salaries 
equivalent to those of white men in similar positions; they should always be 
accompanied by a white man for reasons of safety. In any event a Game 
Protective League should be formed by the Indian Affairs Branch through the 
Federal Government together with the Provincial Governments on behalf of the 
Indians. This should be based upon co-operation between representatives of the 
Treaty Indians and of the Provincial Forestry, Game and Fur, and Fish Branches 
to prevent depletion of the game, fur and fish by unscrupulous hunters hunting 
out of season and in season. 


40B. Fishing Preferences. 

In view of the depletion of the fish in those adjoining reserves in which 
commercial fishing is permitted, the Treaty Indians should be given preferential 
quotas during the fishing season, and care should be taken through co-operation 
between Federal and Provincial authorities to prevent depletion to a point at 
which the Indians can no longer secure even food. 


Trap Lines. 

Steps be taken to secure for Treaty Indians additional trap lines where 
they desire such lines. This is especially necessary in the reserves of the Saddle 
Lake Agency, and Hobbema Agency in Alberta. 


40C. Section 69 of The Indian Act: Hunting. 

By this section, the Superintendent-General (Minister) may, with the 
consent of the Governor-in-Council, apply part or all of the Game Acts to the 
Indians of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba or the North-West Territories. 

The right to hunt was granted Indians under the Articles of Capitulation, 
1760, the Treaty of Paris 17638, the Treaties of 1876 and 1877, and this was 
later recognized in 1890 when an attempt to enforce Game Ordinances against 
Indians was brought up, the Minister of Justice disallowed it. Again, 
in a case in the Alberta Court of Appeal, Rex vs. Wesley (1932) 2 W.W.R., 
the judges found that games ordinances did not apply to Treaty Indians while 
hunting for food as distinguished from game. 

The members of this Association feel that, in view of the promises made 
to the Indians and the way the courts have treated the matter of-the right 
of Indians to hunt for food, section 69(a) is unnecessary and unjust. 

At present, when big game and hunting associations are bringing pressure 
to bear on officials and the provincial legislature of Alberta, and other govern- 
ing bodies to stop Indians hunting for food so that they will not reduce the 
amount of game for the hunting season, the members of the Association would 
feel safer if this section were omitted from the proposed revised Act. | 
The amount of game on the reserves is decreasing every year and the 
‘members feel that the small amount they use for food would have little effect 
on the decrease of game for hunting for sport by the whites. 

Although the Indian Affairs Branch has always been most fair about 
this matter, the presence of this section, accompanied by the agitation of the 
Fish and Game Societies, results in the Indians being worried and upset 
about the matter. As the removal of the section referred to would in no way 
greatly affect the working of the Act or actually change its present operation, 
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the Indians would feel safer if this section were entirely omitted and, instead, 
a new section be written assuring the Indians that the game laws or any laws 
respecting game will not apply to Indians hunting food on their reservations 
or on unoccupied Crown Land. 


Part II 


RECOMMENDATIONS RESPECTING THE INDIAN ACT, 
R.8.C. 1927, CHAPTER 98, AS AMENDED 


41. Wide powers of Governor-in-Council and Superintendent-General. 


The first and most obvious criticism of the Indian Act derives from the 
extremely wide powers which are thereby invested in the Governor-General 
in Council, and more particularly in the Superintendent-General.. Although 
Part I of The Indian Act purports to be of wide and general application, section 
3 endows the Governor-in-Council with power to:— 

Exempt from the operation of this Part. . . . Indians or non-treaty 
Indians, or any of them, or any band or. irregular band of them, or the 
reserves or special reserves, or Indian lands or any portion of them... . 
Thus, upon mere proclamation, the efficacy of Part I of the Act may be 
abrogated, and the statutory legislative intent set at naught. 

It is submitted that since this clause leaves the way clear for arbitrary 
judgments by the Governor-in-Council, it should be repealed. The matter 
of exempting Indians from the rights provided by the Act should, in line with 
democratic procedure, be a matter not for any one man to decide but one on 
which only the Courts should rule. 

Qualified legal counsel to act in the behalf of the Indians should be 
provided by the Crown in such matters and a thorough and fair hearing should 
be extended to them. 

Section 18 of the Indian Act provides that “the Superintendent- (otees 
(Minister) may, from time to time, upon the report of an officer or other persons 
specifically appointed by him to make an inquiry, determine who is or who is 
not a member of any band of Indians entitled to share in the property and 
annuities of the band. 

Sub-section 2 provides that the decision of the Superintendent-General 
(Minister) in any such matter shall be final and conclusive, subject to an appeal 
to the Governor-in-Council. 

Under this section, the Superintendent and the Governor-in-Council are 
given sole jurisdiction to determine who is and who is not an Indian and. who 
may or who may not benefit from the treaties and other rights enjoyed by Indians. 
The Indians of this Organization object to this method of determining who 
may come under the Treaties. Because of the fact that when the Treaties were 
signed, the white man was content to leave it entirely to the discretion of the 
Indian Chiefs and their Councillors to determine who were to enjoy the Treaty 
rights, they feel that this section cannot be construed as anything but an 
abrogation of certain Treaty rights. It is necessary that those matters be 
determined by the Indians themselves according to the customs and traditions 
of Indian bands. It is therefore, submitted that section 18 of the Indian Act 
should be repealed and there should be submitted therefor, a provision whereby 
the determination of the Indian band as to the membership of any person in 
such band who is entitled to share in the property and annuities of the band 
should be within the sole jurisdiction of the Indian band itself to determine 
‘according to democratic principles. In this regard, reference should particularly 
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be made to Order in Council Nos. 1172 and 1182 and also the case of Regina 
v. Howson, 1 Territory Law Reports 492, and also to the report of a recent 
inquiry of The Honourable Mr. Justice W. A. Macdonald in the Lesser Slave 
Lake area. , 
Furthermore, this Organization submits that there should be immediately 
undertaken an investigation of all persons and their families expelled from 
Treaty rights under Section 18, with the object of restoring them to Band Rolls 
‘and complete treaty privileges if the Indian Band so deems it proper and just. 


42. The position of Superintendent-General is especially anomalous. 


The position of the Superintendent General is an especially anomalous 
one, in that the Act purports to require him to act as agent for the Crown, 
and also as representative of the Indians. It is true that theoretically, Indians 
are wards of the Crown, and as such, enjoy the benefits and advantages 
which the Crown may afford and extend to them through its agents. To this 
extent, the Superintendent General, as agent of the Crown, may be deemed to 
be in a position in which he is able to extend such benefits. But there are cases 
in which a cestui que trust, i.e., the person to benefit from the existence of the 
trust (in the position of which the Indians may be deemed to be) are entitled 
to advice and services apart altogether from those extended to it by a trustee 
(in this case, the Crown). One of the principal difficulties appears to have 
arisen in Indian Affairs because the same person has sought to act and represent 
the interests of both the Crown and the Indians (the trustee and the cestur que 
trust). The result has been that the Superintendent General, who has been 
placed in this inconsistent position, has found it impossible to advance the 
interests of both parties at the same time. He has, therefore, leaned heavily in 
favour of the Crown, it being the stronger, more vocal and the more affluent of 
the two parties. 


43. Indians should exercise their vote freely in matters of Indian concern. 


The precedent of permitting Indians to exercise their vote freely and 
universally, in determining the question of release or surrender of a reservation is 
established by Section 51 of the Indian Act. This is a precedent which, it is 
submitted, should be extended to include many other fields of endeavour and 
matters of Indian concern, and should replace the arbitrary methods of deter- 
mining questions by the Superintendent without recourse to further appeal. 
Under Section 39 and also under Section 52 of the Indian Act, the Exchequer 
Court of Canada is given the right to order the recovery of lands, and also 
to determine finally those facts relating to the removal of Indians from a 
reserve. There appears no reason why provisions of this nature ought not to 
replace legislation endowing the Superintendent General or the local agent 
with wide and unrestrained powers. 


44, Chiefs and Councillors should be chosen in any way that Indians see fit. 


Although at the time of the treaties, the Crown regarded the Indian 
Chiefs and Councillors, elected according to customary Indian practices, as 
having complete power and jurisdiction over Indian Affairs for all purposes 
for which the Crown had to deal with Indians, the Indian Act has changed their 
status or has at least purported to do so. At the time that the Indian Treaties 
were signed, the representatives of the Crown met the Chief and Councillors 
selected by the Indians according to their own method of choice, and according 
to their own customs and tradition. Furthermore, in negotiating the treaties 
with the Indians of the Plains, Lieutenant Governor Morris expressly promised 
that Indians would have the right to determine their own way of life without 
~ compulsion from without. The Indians to-day feel that they should still be 

‘able to choose their Chiefs and Councillors in any way that they see fit, by 
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election for a term of years or otherwise, as they may desire. Therefore, 
they object to provisions in the Indian Act which stipulate a method whereby 
Chiefs are to be elected, and also which provide by section 96, that the 
Governor in Council has power to determine when it is advisable for the 
government of a band to introduce the elective system of Chiefs and Councillors 
or head men. These are matters which should be left to the discretion and 
determination of a majority of the band and dealt with according to the 
customs of the band. Such representatives, whether Chiefs or Councillors, 
as the band my determine, should have the power to deal with the affairs of 
the band, and should not be required, for the purpose of altering or changing 
the system of choice, to obtain the permission of the Governor in Council 
or Indian agents. The Indians of this Organization are of opinion that one 
of the principal reasons for the failure of Indians to govern themselves success- 
fully has been the interference which has consistently been present, by Indian 
Agents and other representatives of the Department of Indian Affairs. Only 
by permitting Indians the opportunity of directing their own affairs according 
to their best judgment and according to the custom of the band, can they 
develop those systems of free and democratic local government which are so 
desirable throughout this country. This may involve a measure of trial and 
error, but this is inevitable under any system of free government: 


45. All Indians should be permitted to elect a council. 


This Organization strongly recommends that every opportunity be given to 
Indians to learn and practise the essence and principles of democratic self- 
government. This should ‘be carried on according to Indian customs on the 
reserves by persons chosen by the freely expressed will of the Indians in every 
band and all Indians that so desire should be permitted to elect the Council 
which will have the powers referred to in Section 185, Part II of the Indian 
Act. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the granting of such right 
should not depend upon the direction of the Governor in Council. Indians 
should be permitted to elect the Council whenever they themselves feel that 
‘they are sufficiently developed to manage their own affairs. (This would remain 
a matter entirely separate and apart from the principle of enfranchisement 
which is not endorsed by the Indians of this Organization and which is 
discussed later in the brief.) 

The Indians must be permitted to govern themselves and direct their own 
affairs if Indian advancement is to be promoted on the reserve within the scope 
and application of the treaties. 


46. Indians should be trained to administer and enforce the regulations of their 
councils. 

Enforcement of orders of the Council proceeds under Section 185, subsection 
_ (4) of the Indian Act, as in the case of summary conviction offences under the 
Criminal Code of Canada. It is probably inevitable that enforcement should 
be by justices of the peace and magistrates of non-Indian origin for a time, but 
it is submitted that in thickly settled areas of Indian population an endeavour. 
should be made to prepare and train Indians for the administration of justice, 
in so far as such administration and enforcement relate to rules, regulations and 
orders regularly promulgated by the Indian Councils provided for under Part II 
of the Indian Act. In this development there will follow an increased awareness 
by Indians of the law itself, and an increased respect for the law, as well as a 
more sympathetic application of the rules and regulations of the Councils, by 
men who themselves are Indians. | 
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47. Indian councils must have some autonomy and division of powers if necessary. 
Tn order that the Indian councils acquire significance, there must be a 
measure of real autonomy over certain subject matters assigned to Indian 
councils for control. } 

As the Indian Act stands now, wide powers are invested in the Superin- 
tendent General to set up schools and to make regulations therefor, in virtue 
of section 9 of the Act, and although under Part II of the Indian Act, a council 


normally has the power to make such regulations governing schools, subsection 8 


(2) of section 95 resolves any conflict in regulation between the council and 
the Superintendent General in favour of the Superintendent, and there thus 
appears little efficacy in the powers which are stated to be vested in the local 


councils. If matters over which Indian councils legislate can also be dealt with — 


by the Superintendent, and if any rules which the Superintendent General may 
make take precedence in every case over the council’s legislation, there can 
be expected to exist no stable foundation for councils, or self-government whicn 
the councils are intended to foster. As 

It is submitted that instead of asserting this general paramountcy of 
eovernmental regulation, there be a definite distribution of powers. Under 
this distribution, certain matters should be reserved exclusively for the control 
and legislative enactment of the band, and other matters should be reserved 
exclusively for the legislative enactment of the Governor-in-Council and/or 
the Superintendent General. Then, there should be accorded the bands complete 
and supreme power to enact rules and regulations touching those matters over 
which it has sovereign control, and in those matters reserved to the bands there 
should be no interference or legislative enactment by the Governor-in-Council 
and/or the Superintendent General. In this way there will be developed that 
independence and self-reliance which are so necessary to the assertion of the 
community will, and to the generation of strong personal traits among the 
individuals of the community or band. 


48. Crown should furnish suitable legal counsel to the Indians. 


If resort to the Exchequer Court of Canada, or to any other Court is at 
any time necessary to determine the rights of Indians as related to the rights! 
of other groups or persons, or to the Government, this Organization, believing 
that Indians are at a decided disadvantage without funds and without legal 
counsel, recommends that the Crown furnish Indans and Indian organizations, 
being parties to the proceedings or intervening therein, with suitable legal 
counsel to present their cases, in the best possible light. This Organization is 
further agreeable, if the Government of Canada cannot furnish such assistance, 
to making available for this purpose the income from funds held in trust by 
the Crown for Indians. 


49. Summary of recommendations re councils. 


It is therefore recommended (a) that the Councils provided for in Part II 
of the Indian Act be strengthened and broadened in appointment and powers; 
and (b) that there be appointed counsel to such councils, being appointees of 
the Crown, but being charged solely with the duties of advancing the autonomy 
and independence and interests of Indians, and that their duties in no way 
impinge upon or relate to those of the Crown, either in its relationship to 
Indians, or in the relationship of Indians to other elements of the population. 


50. Band membership is a matter for the band. 


This Organization submits that the determination of members of the band 
and its Chiefs and Councillors should be a matter for the band to decide and 
one in which only the band should rule. Furthermore, the consent of the 


Sy of the band should be required before any inclusion or exclusion takes 
effect. 
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, Section 12 of the Indian Act purports to exclude from membership in a 
and (and hence from the benefits accruing to such individual) “any illegitimate 
hild . . . unless he has, with the consent of the band whereof the father or 
other of such child is a member, shared in the distribution of moneys of such 
and for a period exceeding two years .. .”, and even in such cases, the Super- 
tendent General has power to exclude such illegitimate child from a band. 
pon broad social and humanitarian grounds, there can exist no basis whatever 
YY & provision such as is contained in this section. 

Section 13 of the Indian Act prohibits Indians from claiming the benefits 
the band if they have been absent for a period of five years continuously 
a foreign country and without the consent in writing of the Superintendent 
eneral. This constitutes an unwarranted interference with the’ general laws 
domicile according to the English common law, and is an inordinately 
ingent regulation governing the right to claim the benefits of the band. It 
uld appear more appropriate that the general laws of domicile be made to 
ly here, and that so long as an Indian possessed the animus or intention 
return to his band, his rights therein ought to be preserved intact pending 
return or an unequivocal decision to absent himself permanently. 


51. Hxpenditures of trust funds without consent. 


Section 93 of the Indian Act relates to the expenditure of moneys held in 
trust by the Crown for Indian bands, and subsection (1) thereof provides that 
the Government of Canada may, with the consent of the band, authorize or 
direct certain expenditures. Subsection (2) of this section provides, however, 
that expenditures of such moneys may be made by the Superintendent General 
even in cases in which a band refuses to consent to such expenditure, provided 
the Superintendent is of opinion that it is in the interest and welfare of the band 
so to do. The effect of these two sections is that, even in cases in which the 
band requests that an expenditure be made, the Superintendent i is free to ignore 
the request, and refuse to make the expenditure i in question. On the other hand, 
however, even if the band definitely refuses to consent to an expenditure, the 
Superintendent is free to ignore the band’s desires, and may proceed to spend 
the money in question. A most unjust situation therefore results from the 
application of the terms of this section, and this Organization strongly recom- 
mends the repeal thereof, and the enactment of provisions to the effect that 
the desires of a band expressed upon a free vote in favour thereof by a majority 
of the members of the band, shall be carried out by the Superintendent. Without 
such provision, Indians must remain the servile instruments of a bureaucracy 
which is required to take no cognizance whatsoever of the wishes, the hopes, 
the desires or the demands of the group of persons whose funds and very lives 
it controls, with responsibility to no one. 


52. Band should be empowered to recommend expenditures out of Indian Trust 
Funds. 

The Association recommends that recognized bands be endowed with power 
to recommend expenditures out of Indian funds held by the Government of 
Canada in trust, and that all such recommendations be regarded as the 
unequivocal and conclusive wish of the Indians concerned, and be acted upon 
by the Department of Indian Affairs accordingly, in order that responsibility 
may be placed upon Chiefs and headsman, and with responsibility may come 
greater stability and confidence in the relationship between Indians and the 
Government. 


53. Accounting of all returns on capital investment should be rendered to Band. 


Periodic statements of the condition of trust funds should be made to the 
chief of each recognized band, in order that the Indians thereof may become 
conversant with the state of their finances, and may take such action as may 
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seem just and reasonable in view thereof. In addition, any member of th 
Board so requesting must be furnished with a statement. Furthermore, al 
returns on capital investments should be paid annually to the Indians an: 
their children, and an accounting rendered at the time of such paymen{ 
Failure to do so breeds suspicion and distrust, with the result that it 
generally believed to-day that, in many cases, the proper payment on capit 
investments is not, and has not been paid to the members of bands to whom su 
moneys are owing. 


54. Lands rightfully theirs have been expropriated. 


Under the treaties, Indians are entitled to the lands designated as reserv 
for all time in consideration of the great concessions granted by the Indi 
to the white man. 

These rights have not always been respected since under the power 
the Indian Act, Indians have been removed from their reserves and their la 
have been expropriated and occupied. 

Under the Indian Act as it stands and is administered to-day, wide pow 
are granted to the Superintendent of Indian Affairs to remove Indians fr ra 
their reserves, to expropriate and occupy reserves under a variety \of circum- 
stances contrary to the provisions of the treaties and contrary to the express 
wishes of the Indians concerned. This Organization affirms the inviolable rights 
of Indians to their lands and recommends that henceforth the safekeeping of 
these lands must be regarded by the Government of Canada as a sacred trust, 
the duties of which cannot be detracted from by statute or by practice, and 
that the rights attaching thereto, demand complete and absolute fulfilment. 

The Indians of Western Canada regard the practice whereby the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs directs building and uses land belonging to the Indians 
on the reserve for the purpose of administering Indian Affairs, as a further 
encroachment by the white man upon the reserves. While the Indians recognized 
the necessity of an Indian Agent being upon the reserve, any use which he or 
other agents or servants of the Crown may make of Indian lands should be 
duly paid for by the Department of Indian Affairs. Otherwise, such use can be 
regarded as nothing but an encroachment upon the rights of Indians to the 
exclusive use and enjoyment of their lands on their reserves. Therefore, it is 
recommended that compensation be paid to Indian bands for use by the 
Department of Indian Affairs of such lands. 

Section 34 of the Indian Act provides that no person or Indian other than an 
Indian of the band shall without the authority of the Superintendent General, 
reside or hunt, occupy or use any land or marsh, or reside upon or occupy 
any road, or allowance for roads, running through any reserve belonging to or 
occupied by such band. The inviolability of Indian lands is recognized by 
this section, but the Superintendent is given the power to exempt persons from 
its operation. The Indians can regard this as nothing but a violation of their 
right to the sole use and enjoyment of Indian lands. The Superintendent 
General, therefore, should not be given the power to permit persons to use 
Indian lands or hunt upon them or otherwise encroach upon them. It is 
necessary that if any one come upon those lands, such person should first be 
approved by the band and not by the Superintendent who simply acts as 
servant for the bands for purposes of using such lands. 

Subsection 2 of section 34 provides that all deeds, leases, contracts, agree- 
ments or instruments made or entered into by any Indian purporting to permit 
persons other than Indians of the band to reside or hunt upon such reserve 
or to occupy or use such land shall be void. This Organization agrees that no 
individual should be permitted to alienate Indian lands. But, if the band council 
at its duly authorized meetings permits such person or enters into such agree- 
ments, those agreements should be valid ones and should not be regarded as 
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void. To take away from Indians every right to dispose of their land and to 
vest that power in a superintendent is to stultify the power of the Indian to 
deal with his own affairs. 


55. No leases without consent. 

Subsection (3) of section 93 empowers the Superintendent General to lease 
any part of reserve lands, if he is of opinion that the individual Indian requires 
to cultivate it, neglects to do so. The question of an Indian’s neglect is one 
resolved entirely by the Indian Agent or the Superintendent, and there is no 
right to impeach that decision. Upon reaching such decision, the lands alleged 
to be uncultivated may be leased without the consent of any of the persons 
concerned, including the band occupying the particular reserve. The Organiza- 
tion strongly disapproves this method of dealing with portions of reserve land, 
and recommends that henceforth no leases whatsoever of reserve land shall 
be entered into without the consent of the band itself, and thereafter, only 
according to the terms agreed to by the band. 


56. No use of Indian land without consent. 


The Organization recommends further, that no use whatsoever of Indian 
lands, whether under lease or otherwise, shall be made without the consent first. 
received, from the band concerned. Farm instructors at present operate govern- 
ment machinery on reserves for instructional and experimental purposes, and 
land is cultivated by such instructors. To this, the Organization raises no 
objection. However, some instructors at present cultivate land for their own 
private use on the reserves, and bring their own equipment and machinery 
thereon. The Organization recommends that farm instructors confine their 
effort to instruction alone. No servant or agent of the Crown should henceforth 
operate on a reserve, any farm equipment, except for demonstrative purposes, 
nor should they use or consume any products of the land belonging to the band, 
except such as they may produce from the land and require for their own 
personal needs, and for those of their families. 


57. No employment of persons without consent. 

Section 94A of the Indian Act empowers the Superintendent General to 
employ such persons on farms of Indian reserves, as to him may seem proper 
and desirable. To this practice, the Association raises the serious objection that 
frequently, a band will find it impossible to co-operate with unsuitable instructors 
and agents or persons chosen and appointed by the Government. The employ- 
ment of assistants on the farms and in the reserves should be a matter determined 
in co-operation with the Indians affected, and this Organization recommends 
that in all cases, the matter of personnel on reserves be referred to the band 
for approval, and, if the band disapproves of the hiring of any particular person, 
such person shall not be appointed to a post in the reserve in question. Common 
sense, reason and fundamental justice demand that in matters of appointments, 

the Indians concerned should be heard, and their wishes respected. 


58. Expropriation in or near town or city 1s a denial of treaty rights. 
Section 52 of the Indian Act provides that— 

In the case of an Indian reserve which adjoins or is situated wholly 
or partly within an incorporated town or city having a population of not 
less than eight thousand, and which reserve has not been released or 
surrendered by the Indians, the Governor in Council may, upon the 
recommendation of the Superintendent General (Minister), refer to the 
judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada for inquiry and report the 
question as to whether it is expedient, having regard to the interest of 
the public and the Indians of the band for whose use the reserve is held, 
that the Indians should be removed from the reserve or any part of it. 
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This, and the provisions associated with this subsection have the effect of 
denying the Indians the rights unequivocally granted to them by the Treaties 
with the Crown, and more particularly of Clause 1 of the “Qu’Appelle” Treaty 
(and corresponding provisions of other treaties) whereby it was covenanted and 
agreed as follows:— 

And Her Majesty the Queen hereby agrees, through the said Commis- . 
sioners, to assign reserves for said Indians, such reserves to be selected 
by officers of Her Majesty’s Government of the Dominion of Canada 
appointed for that purpose, after conference with each band of Indians, 
and to be of sufficient area to allow one square mile for each family of 
five, or in that proportion for larger and smaller families. Provided, 
however, that it be understood that if, at the time of the selection of any 
reserves as aforesaid, there are any settlers within the bounds of the lands 
reserved for any band, Her Majesty retains the right to deal with such 
settlers as she shall deem just, so as not to diminish the extent of lands 
allotted to the Indians; and provided further that the aforesaid reserves 
of land, or any part thereof, or any interest or right therein, or appurtenant 
thereto, may be sold, leased or otherwise disposed of by the said Govern- 
ment for the use and benefit of the said Indians, with the consent of the 
Indians, entitled thereto first hand and obtained; but-in no wise shall the 
said Indians, or any of them, be entitled to sell or otherwise alienate any 
of the lands allotted to them as reserves. 

A provision of the nature contained in Section 52 of the Indian Act is 
contrary to the letter and the spirit of the Treaties under which the Indians 
agreed to surrender their rights. This Organization, therefore, strongly protests 
the practices of the Government of ‘Canada under the provisions of this section, 
and recommends that Section 52 of the Indian Act be repealed. 


59. Soldier settlement expropriation also violates Treaty rights. 

Similar in nature, are the provisions of Section 188 of the Indian Act, which 
empower the Superintendent General to acquire Indian reserve lands for purposes 
of the settlement of soldiers under the Soldier Settlement Act, without the 
consent of the band in possession of such lands. This section: is in direct 
contradiction of Section 51 of the Indian Act, which purports to require the 
consent of the band to any surrender of reserve lands, and is in contravention 
of the terms of Article 1 of the Qu’Appelle Treaty, referred to above. It is 
therefore recommended by this Organization that this and other sections of the 
Indian Act, which have the effect of ignoring the wishes and sensibilities of an 
Indian band in expropriation proceedings, be repealed, and that a new attitude 
be infused in the provisions dealing with Indian property; one which regards 
as inviolate, the rights of the Crown’s oldest cestwis que trustent. 


60. Illegal possession. 


Section 35 relates to the removal of trespassers illegally in possession of 
lands, and subsection (4) thereof states that any such person illegally possessed 
of land may be required “orally or in writing” to determine his illegal posses- 
sion. It is realized that the provision was inserted because of the illiteracy of 
certain Indians. Nevertheless, because of the serious consequences which follow 
a continued illegal possession, and because of the abuses which may so readily 
arise, it is submitted that the “or” should be altered to read “and”, and that in 
every case, whether the Indian concerned is literate or not, the requirements 
be made orally, and in addition, a written order be handed to the Indian 
concerned. 
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61. Agreement between the Indian Bands and the Government should be sought. 


The Organization is of the opinion that in cases in which the white man’s 
cities and towns grow and expand into areas owned by the Indians, suitable 
arrangements can be made by agreement between the Indian Bands concerned 
and the Government of Canada and/or the provincial or municipal government 
which may be interested in the area. The Indian population of Canada has no 


, desire to thwart progress of any nature. On the contrary, it is desirous of 
~ Becoming a material force in the development of the country. This end, 


however, can be achieved only by agreement, and the practice of compulsion, 
in the movement of Indian Bands from land inalienably theirs, can cause 
nothing but bitterness and antagonism between the Indian and the white man— 
a situation which this Organization and all other Indian groups are desirous of 
avoiding. 


62. Hxpropriation for schools. 


Section 11 of the Indian Act, which relates to the taking ee lands for 
purposes of schools, provides as follows: — 

11. The Governor in Council may take the land of an Indian held 
under location ticket or otherwise, for school purposes, upon payment 
to such Indian of the compensation agreed upon, or in case of disagree- — 
ment such a compensation as may be determined in such manner as the 
Superintendent General may direct. 


This power of expropriation.is a considerable one, and it is improper that 
it should ‘be exercised in relation to Indians, in a manner different from that 
exercised in relation to other persons in a community. Similar expropriation 
legislation in Ontario, for example, provides for a Board of Arbitration in such 
cases, and the Expropriation Act of the Parliament of Canada provides that in 


~ ease of dispute as to the valuation of lands, the matter shall be resolved by the 


Exchequer Court of Canada in a proper judicial manner. Section 11 opens the 
door for arbitrary action in cases in which it is sought to expropriate Indian 
lands for school purposes. 


63. Right to dispose of produce. 


Sections 40 and 41 of the Indian Act, added’ by amendment of 1932-19383 
Canada Statutes, cap. 42, impose certain restrictions upon the sale of cattle, 
etc., grown on the property of a band. The object of these restrictions appears 
to be to prevent the wrongful dissipation.of the assets of the band by any one 
member thereof. However, restrictions of an oppresive nature, such as those 
contained in these sections, have the inevitable effect of weakening the ability 
of persons to develop independence and self-reliance, and, far from achieving the 
avowed purpose of the sections, they encourage the wrongful disposition of the 
produce of reservations. By encouraging the band council itself to impose 
regulations upon the disposition of such produce, it appears that the object of 
the enactment would more readily be achieved, and in addition, that the benefits 
accruing to such bands in their practice of self- discipline and self- regulation 
would be considerable. 


64. Power to dispose of property. 
Section 108, subsection (5) imposes a restriction similar to that in sections 


~ 40 and 41 in respect of the sale and barter of any animal by an Indian without 


the consent of the Indian agent. Here again, it is submitted that what restric- 
tions are to be imposed upon any dealing in the assets of the band, ought to be 
imposed by the council of the band, and not by the Indian Agent or any other 
agent of the Crown. Freedom of trade among Indians of the reserves should 
be encouraged. 
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65. Mineral Rights. 
It should be noted that no mention of mineral rights was ever made in any 


of the treaties in which Indians surrendered their rights. In those sections which * 


deal with the surrendering of land rights, the term “land” alone is mentioned. 
The Indians at no time had any intention of surrendering their mineral rights 
and the matter was never discussed or ruled upon by the Commissioners. 


Through the administration of the Indian Act, Indians have been deprived | 


of their rights to minerals not only in the whole of Canada, but upon lants 
within the reserves. ; 

The Indians of western Canada believe that it is only just that they should 
now be entitled to mineral rights not only upon their reserves, but upon all 
lands in the western provinces. From these they claim royalities, which in the 
past have never been paid to them, and they claim that failure to pay them such 
royalities amounts to a breech of treaty rights. This should be rectified by an 
amendment to The Indian Act, providing for payment of past royalities for 
mineral development. | 

Section 2, Clause J, of the Indian Act in defining “reserve”, includes in it 
“any tract or tracts of land set apart by treaty or otherwise for the use or 
benefit of or granted to a particular band of Indians, on which the legal title 


is in the Crown, and which remains so set apart and has not been surrendered — 


to the Crown, and includes the trees, woods, timber, soil, stone, minerals, metals 


and other valuables thereon or therein”. However, by Section 50, the Indians ~ 


themselves have no control over the alienation of this property, and it is believed 
that such properties should be alienated only by a majority vote of the band. 


66. Homestead disability. 


Section 155 of the Indian Act provides that Indians shall be incapable of 
acquiring a homestead in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
It is provided that their occupation under certain circumstances shall not be 
disturbed, and that in certain cases, they shall be compensated for improve- 
ments made upon what otherwise would be homestead property. There appears 
no valid reason why Indians should be excluded from the application in these 
provinces of those statutes of general import, which permit of the occupation 
and ownership of a homestead. ‘This right would appear to be of particular 
value in Saskatchewan and Alberta where the settlement movement at present 
is northward and it is submitted that Indians ought to be placed in at least 
as good a position as other persons in these provinces, in so far as the acquisition 
of homestead property is concerned. 


| 66A. Inventions. 


Since many Indians are of an inventive mind and have little means to 
finance a search for patents, or to obtain patents or to make models for patent 
purposes, the Indian Affairs Branch should make provision whereby such inven- 
tions or models may be investigated, and, if worthy, be patented for the benefit 
of the Indian concerned. 


67. Wills and Testamentary devises. 


Section 25 of the Indian Act provides that every will and testament of an 
Indian must be approved by the Superintendent General, and if such will has 
not been approved, it shall be null and void, and of no effect. The object of 
this section appears to be to prevent the alienation of lands contained in a 
reservation and preserved for the use and enjoyment of a band as a whole 
and it seeks to prevent the interference with this object. But the provision as it 
now stands constitutes an unwarranted interference in the right of testamentary 
disposition, and the same effect could more justly be secured if a provision were 
substituted for the present section 25 whereby it is stated that any attempt 
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to alienate reservation property by means of testamentary disposition should, 
pro tanto, be null and void. In this way, the entire will would not be voided 
for lack of the mere formality of submitting it to the Superintendent General 
and receiving his approval, and it would characterize such testamentary dis- 
positions as confidential during the lifetime of the Indian, and would accord 
him the respect which he deserves. | 


68. Succession upon intestacy. 

Section 26 of the Indian Act relates to succession upon intestacy, and in 
providing for the devolution of a one-third share of a husband’s property to his 
widow, provides that such widow shall be ‘“‘of good moral character”. No objec- 
tion can be taken to this provision, which finds its counterpart in many provincial 
Dower Acts and Widows’ Relief Acts. However, subsection (2) states that:— 

The Superintendent General (Minister) shall be the sole and final 

judge as to the moral character of the widow of any intestate Indian. 

This provision places altogether too great and unrestrained a power in the hands 

of the Superintendent General, and if, as a matter of convenience and expediency 

it is found necessary to endow him with some similar power, it is desirable that 

some appeal should le from his decision to a Court of competent jurisdiction, 

or to some body or official locally situated, who may review the determination of 

the Superintendent General upon the application of the widow who may make 
representations thereto on her own behalf. 


69. Judicial powers of council in matters relating to succession. 


A wide and unrestrained power is given to the Superintendent General in 

section 32 of the Indian Act, in which it is stated that he: 
may decide all questions which arise under this Part, respecting the 
distribution among those entitled thereto of the property of a deceased 
Indian, and he shall be the sole and final judge as to who the persons so 
entitled are. 

Again, this is too broad a power, and should be restrained and modified by a 
right of appeal. In addition, it should be expressly stated that this power can. 
be exercised only after a full and fair hearing has been afforded interested 
parties to make representations before the person making the decision, and also, 
to take an appeal to a tribunal available to such persons at the same time 
readily and cheaply accessible to them. It is recommended that the council, 
provided for in Part II of the Indian Act, should be endowed with power to 
determine the judicial or quasi-judicial matters relating to succession, and 
other matters which concerns the internal affairs of a band, in order that self- 
government may be encouraged, and self-determination assured according to the 
customs and traditions of the band. 


70. Lnability to taxation. 

Although the Indians of Canada have no desire to avoid their responsibility 
as citizens, it is the opinion of this Organization that until equality of economic 
opportunity and of status is achieved, and becomes a reality, the Indian popula- 
tion should be subject to no form of taxation whatsoever, either direct or 
indirect. The difficulties inherent in granting exemption from indirect taxation 
to Indians are appreciated, but it is recommended that all reasonable efforts 
be made by the Government of Canada, to relieve Indians of the liability for 
payment of taxes of any nature whatsoever. 


71. Liability to military service. 
Treaties numbered 8, 6 and 8 specifically exempt Indians from conscription 
for military service. In virtue of the signing of the Indian treaties, the Indians 


were regarded as a nation and as one with whom the British Crown entered 
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into diplomatic relations. Because of these treaties the Indians therefore have 
never been regarded as British subjects nor can they ever be regarded as: 
Canadian citizens under existing legislation. Thus, it follows that regulations: 
pertaining to conscription for military service should not be. applied to Indians. 

It should be pointed out that the loyalty of the Indian people cannot be 
questioned. More than 2,500 young men and women from the reserves have 
served with efficiency and distinction in the war just completed. Most of these 
served voluntarily and the Indians do not object to this since it is in accordance 
with their age-old traditions which have always stood for the freedom of the: | 
individual and of the group. 

The Indians do object to conscription. They believe that once they laid | 
down their arms in peace with the British Crown and signed treaties with | 
the Crown, they should never again be asked to take up arms in behalf of the © 
Crown. Preferential treatment has been afforded_to Mennonites, Hutterites, | 
Doukhobors, and other groups of immigrants from Central and Eastern Kurope; | 
there exists no reasons why the same exemption from military service should | 
not be accorded by law to the Indians. Furthermore, it is submitted that the | 
case of the Indians is a far stronger one than that of any other group, and — 
that it deserves immediate consideration. ane | 

Ii should also be noted that in 1917, under the Act applicable during World | 
War I, Indians were specifically exempted from compulsory military service. | 
This practice should be continued and the principle reinstated in appropriate 
legislation for the Indians of to-day. 


72 Franchise is meaningless without education and economic liberty. 


This Organization does not favour the enfranchisement of Indians in Canada, | 
but does recognize the necessity of eventually assuming the responsibilities and 
duties of citizenship, as well as the rights thereof, but the franchise itself is a | 
thing of which the Organization cannot approve as such. It is regarded, not as | 
a desirable end in itself, but rather as only one of the indicia of full-fledged | 
citizenship. The franchise, without the education and knowledge necessary to | 
exercise it intelligently, and in the interest of the country, is an asset neither to 
the Indians who possess it nor to the nation of which such element is a part. | 
Similarly, the franchise, without equality of economic opportunity simply dis- | 
guises a system which perpetuates classes of freedom and bondsmen, and does | 
not pretend to attack the inherent evils of such an order. 

It is the opinion of this Organization that the rights granted to Indians by | 
their Treaties with the Crown are adequate to raise the standards of Indian‘ 
life, provided that the Treaties are sympathetically interpreted and administered | 
by men of good will, with cognizance of Indian problems, and the bona fides 
to assist in solving them. When that has been done and the matter of citizenship | 
placed in its proper perspective as a choice to be made individually by every | 
Indian for himself, the franchise will become meaningful to Canada’s oldest | 
people—and ther newest citizens. The franchise, therefore, is regarded by this | 
Organization as the final affirmation of racial, religious, educational anc) 
economic liberty and equality, and it is only upon this basis that the franchise 
is desired. At present, it is not desired, in future, it may be regarded as valuable : 


73. Enfranchisement must be on a voluntary and individual basis. 


Therefore, this Organization does not favour an indiscriminate or genera | 
enfranchisement of Indians, either in bands or in other groups. It is of thy | 
opinion that since the rights and responsibilities of citizenship are primarily 
individual in nature, so enfranchisement must be upon an individual and specifi 
basis. Laws which enfranchise an entire band upon the vote of a mayjorit? 
thereof, violate the treaty rights of all Indians who are members of the minorit: | 
group, and who have voted against enfranchisement. More important ever 


| 
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| they violate every principle of the Common Law and of International Law, 
_which determines the nature of a man’s citizenship, apart from the question of 
_ birth, according to individual action, individual consent and individual conduct. 


74. Enfranchisement must be confined to individuals upon application. 

The Organization approves of the provisions of Section 110 of the Indian 
Act which relates to the enfranchisement of individual Indians, upon applica- 
tion by them, and upon approval of their fitness for enfranchisement by exam- 
ination. However, it strongly condemns the provisions contained in subsection 
(14) of this section, which empower a ‘Board of Inquiry to determine the fitness 
of the Indians of any band who have not made application for enfranchisement, 
the report thereof to have the same force and effect, and to be dealt with in the 
Same manner as if an application had been made for enfranchisement under that 
section. Under the Treaties, Indians were constituted wards of the Crown, and 
the special privileges attaching to that status are, without the consent of every 
Indian involved, certain and inalienable. The Indian’s birthright, is his preferred 
position under the Treaty, and the rights deriving therefrom cannot and should 
not be interfered with, except upon the special application of the individual 
concerned. To seek to enfranchise Indians except on this basis and by the 
procedure outlined in subsection (14) of Section, 110 of the Act, is to commit a 
serious breach of the Treaty terms. In addition, it is to fly in the face of the 
English Common Law which individualizes the question of status, domicile and 
nationality, and which bases a determination of these matters upon the animus 
or wishes and intentions of the individual involved, and which places great weight 
upon the conduct of the particular individual. . The provision of subsection (14) 
abrogate every principle of law heretofore evolved for these purposes, and, in 
addition, deprive the Indian of his privileges under the treaties, and of his 
normal contractual rights as they have always been understood. This Organiza- 
tion therefore recommends the repeal of subsection (14) of section 110, and a 


‘confinement of enfranchisement to individuals only upon application. 


75. Non-enfranchisement. i 
The members of the Association do not desire any form of the franchise, 
provincial or federal, to be imposed upon the Treaty Indian people. 
The members of the Association do not desire any form of representation 
in the House of Commons, in the Senate, or in the Provincial Legislature. 


76. Conclusion: Voice of Indians should be heard, 

The Indians of this Organization submit that nothing should be done by 
the Department or by the Indian Affairs Branch or by the Government of Canada 
which at any time will serve to sever the close relationship which has existed 
from the commencement of the Treaties between His Majesty and the Indian 
Nations who have concluded treaties with the Crown. 

Furthermore, all changes in the Indian Acts and. regulations pertaining to 
it should be made only after consultation with the authorized representatives of 
the Indian Nations of Canada in order that they may have a voice in stating 
such changes as they may think necessary or desirable. 

Lastly, it is recommended that in the staff of the Department dealing with 


Indian Affairs there should be placed progressively more and more Indians who 


themselves will have a real knowledge of Indian affairs and who will be able to 
administer their Indian affairs in a sympathetic and understanding manner. 
This is of utmost importance to the Indians of Canada in order that they may 


participate themselves in formulating the policies which govern them. 
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A long-range policy ‘6 needed with the over-all aim of the total amancipa- 3 


. tion of the Indian, at his own pace and as he wishes. Fundamental to this, are. 


the establishment of democratic practices, provision for opportunity to make a 


living, full health care and a proper educational program. 

The first thought for the future should be co-operation: co-operation among 
Indian bands and the Indians themselves; co-operation between Indians and their 
white neighbours; co-operation between Indians and the Government of Canada. 


Not in hand shaking alone—as in the conclusion of the treaties in the 1880’s— _ 


but in hands working together for the creation of a greater Canada and a happier © 


Canadian people, can the hopes and aspirations which are mutually ours, be 


realized. , 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


SUMMARY 


‘MEMORANDUM IN REPLY TO CircULAR LETTER OF Mr. LickERS 


1. Treaty Indians and Obligations. 
The Association states as follows: 


All rights and privileges, expressed or implied, contained in the original | 


Treaties Six, Seven and Eight, which affect the Treaty Indian of the Province 
of Alberta, must be reaffirmed in accordance with the original intention of these 
Treaties. 

All reserves must be retained, education must be provided, relief to the 
indigent, aged, crippled and sick, free medical services with free hospitalization 


and surgery, sanatoria for the treatment of tuberculosis and all other services 


which modern practice require for good health and -welfare. 
These treaties must be preserved for eternity. 


2. Band Membership. 

(a) No Treaty Indian may be expelled from Treaty. 

(b) Illegitimate persons mentioned in section 12 of the Indian Act should 
‘be given full Treaty Privileges with the approval of the Band con- 
cerned. No child should be punished for what is not his own fault. 

(c) Subject to the approval of the Band concerned, all minor children of 
an Indian woman who marries outside her reserve, loses her first 
husband and returns to her first reserve and remarries a Treaty Indian 
should be received into band with all Treaty privileges. Children of 
widows described herein or full orphans should be given Treaty rights. 

(d) Subject to the approval of the Band, all children of a Treaty Indian 


who marry outside, should continue in full membership according to_ 


Section 2, subsection (d) (ii), of The Indian Act. 7 

(ec) Subject to the approval of the Band, all descendants of a Treaty Indian 
ancestor (male) should retain full Treaty Rights regardless of the 
ancestry of the female ancestor. 

(f) Subject to the approval of the Band, such persons as are described 
(e) above should remain in full band membership so long as the per- 
centage of Indian blood is 125 per cent or more. 

(g) All expelled persons in the Hobbema and Driftpile Agencies should be 
restored to full Treaty Rights immediately. 

(h) No person should be received into Treaty except those mentioned in 
(g) above. 
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(t) Subject to the approval of the Band, no persons, at present enjoying 
Treaty rights, should be expelled because some remote ancestor received 
scrip. (That such persons have been permitted to remain in Treaty | 
at all is the fault of the Government and the Government must not, 
after several generations, expell the descendants.) 


3. Inability of Indians to pay taxes. 

There must be no land taxes upon reserve lands. 

‘There must be no form of income tax, or produce tax, or sales tax, imposed 
upon produce or earnings within a reserve. 

Excise taxes and sales taxes, such as those upon tobacco and matches now 
regularly paid by Treaty Indians purchasing the same as stores, might continue, 
but Old Age Pensions, Family Allowances, Pensions for the Blind and other 
forms of present and future benefits should at the same time be extended to all 
Treaty Indians without cost to the individual or to his Band. 


4. Enfranchisement of Indians both Voluntary and Involuntary. 4 
Voluntary enfranchisement should not be fostered or encouraged by the 
Department. 


Involuntary enfranchisement must be abolished forever. 

Section 18 of the Indian Act must be wiped out altogether. This power must 
be taken away from the Government. Such power is dictatorial and has no 
_ place in a democratic Canada. 


5. Eligibility of Indians to Vote at Dominion Elections. 


Our Treaty Indians do not want to vote or to have the vote forced upon 
them. It is regarded as a trap to lead the Treaty Indians astray. 


6. The Encroachment of White Persons on Indian Reserves. 

There must be no surrender of reserve lands, occupied or unoccupied, in 
the future. 

There must be no new leases of Indian Recent lands except as described 
below. 

Leases at present operated by outsiders for farming or lumbering purposes 
should be recovered for the exclusive use of the Band concerned, should it so 
request the recovery. It is far more important that the Treaty Indians be 
helped and encouraged to develop and operate their own reserves exclusively 
for their own benefit. A program should be at once undertaken by the Indian 
Affairs Branch to help the Treaty Indians develop their own lands for them- 
selves and by themselves, by supplying adequate machinery to develop their 
lands agriculturally. Land required for power dams, power lines, gas. lines, 
canals, or oil and gas developments—none of which the Treaty Indians them- 
selves can develop with their own resources—may be leased under suitable terms 
by the Band concerned. 


7. The Operation of Indian Day and eseder tal Schools. 
(See Brief on Education.) 


8. Any other matters pertaining to the social and economic status of Indians 
and their advancement which, in the opinion of such, should be 
incorporated in the revised Act. 


A. Social Status. 

(1) Old age pensions, widows’ and mothers’ allowances, pensions for 
the blind and crippled or sick, and family allowances, should be 
paid in full to the Treaty Indians without cost to the individual 
or to the Band. 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
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A housing program should at once be undertaken to provide — 
homes which will be conducive to decent home life and afford 
proper privacy for the occupants. Toilets should be provided 
for every house; homes should be properly finished inside with + 
ceilings, partitions and double floors, properly fitting doors and 
windows, proper chimneys to avoid the dangers of fire. 

A vigorous health program designed to combat the spread of T.B.. 
and trachome and social diseases. Adequate nursing services, 
hospitalization, ambulance services on the larger reserves, pre- 
natal care and infant care to prevent the present high rate of 
infant mortality. Training of young Indian men and women in 
first aid and in home nursing. 


Adequate supplies of pure water should be provided in all settle- 


ments on the reserves, both for stock and persons. 

A vigorous campaign through the press, radio and screen, publie 
lectures, etc., must be undertaken to combat the existing prejudice 
against the Indian People. 


B. Economic Status. 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Proper education for life. i 
Development of Indian lands and ‘resources for the Indians by 
the Indians with proper assistance and supervision. . 
Preference for Treaty Indians in all positions in the Indian Services 
as teachers, clerks, farm instructors, agents, etc., and training of 
promising young Indians at Government expense for these 
positions. Preference should be given to Indians over all other 
applicants for these positions. 

Use of Band Funds to help young Indians get established in life. 
In Alberta, many young Indians are hopelessly discouraged from 
making a start in agriculture or other occupations because they 
have no. means to get started. 

Extension and development of beaver, muskrat and other fur 
preserves. | 

More machinery for farming, and cattle for ranching. 
Establishment of co-operating businesses on the reserves, such as 
lumbering, fur farming, fishing, trucking co-operatives. 
Extension of reserves now infertile or unsuited to support the 
inhabitants. 

Trades training and professional training of promising ‘Treaty 
Indian boys and girls, at the expense of the Federal Government. | 
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APPENDIX “1” 


AGRICULTURE 


In the following appendix, this Association presents information gathered 
by its members from their reserves. 

While the gross returns in any one yess accruing to the Treaty Indians 
of this province are a substantial sum, The Association maintains that any 
general conclusions drawn may be entirely misleading. These returns represent 
rather a few favourably situated reserves, and a few especially successful 
individuals on those reserves. Examination of the individual reports appended 
hereto will verify this. These reports will show (1) the average cultivated 
holding is too small to produce, even in the best years, any more than a 
sub-marginal existence; (2) the gross returns do not represent the net returns 
to the Indian operator; (8) the area of neglected land is too large; (4) certain 
reserves, e.g. Pauls Band, Alexis, Stoney, and others, have little or no value as 
agricultural land. 

Most tillage is arrived on by band-owned machinery, moving from farm to 
farm under direction of the Farming Instructor. Such is at best a slow process 
in a province so subject to sudden vagaries of climate as Alberta. It is apparent 
from the reports appended and from observation that any policy of encouraging 
Indians to individual ownership of farm machinery has failed. Jf any such 
policy was ever sponsored by the Indian Affairs Branch why has rt failed? 

The Indian cannot hire outside “white” operators on his own initiative, 
although his crop may be in danger of loss; he cannot legally dispose of his 
produce except through the permits issued by the Farm Instructor although his » 
opportunity for an advantageous bargain may be best. He is subject to one 
man’s opinion, which, while often the right one, is just as often incorrect. This 
too-paternalistic. attitude has prevented development of a sense of responsibility; 
it has irked and retarded the ambitious Indian and has destroyed his initiative; 
it has held the best Indians to the same level as the least competent. 

Young men and boys leaving school have rarely the means to start farming 
hemselves. Rarely is provision made through loans or grants to enable them to 
start in life. They are either idle and wander, or they are compelled to work 
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for the wages of unskilled labour which rarely provide more than a meagre 
livelihood. If the Indian Affairs Branch is sincerely ‘anxious to encourage 
agriculture and grazing among the Treaty Indians, a policy of assistance to the 
young men will be at once inaugurated through the judicious use of band funds 
or through a scheme of co-operative farms which will provide work, at home, 
and an adequate return for labour. 

Too much land has been broken, farmed for a few years and then neglected. 
This is a result of the policy which has not yet provided an adequate acreage 
in the first place, adequate equipment in the second place, and too little incentive 
and sense of personal responsibility. 

That the development of successful agriculture depends largely upon the 
character of the farm instructor ‘sg evident. Too often this all-important 
position is filled by some incompetent person reaping the rewards of successful 
political activities. Until this position is made competitive, until it is sufficiently 
remunerative to attract competent persons, no general success can be expected. 


The members of this Association recommend— 

(1) A thorough study of the potentialities of the reserves by a Board of 
competent practical agriculturists consisting of successful Treaty Indian farmers, 
successful white farmers thoroughly conversant with local farming and grazing 
conditions, and scientifically trained agriculturists. It is essential that this Board 
be composed of local men, rather than of persons from outside the province. 
Led yen ageressive policy of developing the potentialities among younger men 
by providing long term, interest free loans from Federal Funds without security. 
The Indian who needs a start has no security or he would not need help. The 
precedent of extending credits and gifts of credit to European nations 1s sufficient 
to warrant a similar procedure at home. Responsibility, like charity, begins at 
home. 

(3) Appointment of farm snstructors should be made under regulations 
similar to Civil Service appointments ; competency as practical farmers, 
familiarity with local conditions are essential; a knowledge of and sympathy 
with Indians is the deciding factor; sufficient remuneration should be paid to 
attract competent men; Treaty Indians should be appointed in preference to 
whites—as in the United States. 


(4) Greater freedom for the Treaty Indian farmer and stockman to plan 
and execute his plan of operations without interference must be provided. 
Freedom from permits, for instance, should be the reward of competency. A 
man learns only by his own errors. So long as he is not given the chance to 
make mistakes he will never learn to avoid them. 

(5a) In those reserves where grazing is of the ereatest importance, boys 
should be provided with breeding stock BEFORE LEAVING SCHOOL, as at 
Pine Ridge, S.D. so that they will have the experience in using property when 
they leave school. This stock should be provided in sufficient numbers to make 
the scheme more than a mere gesture, and should come from a herd maintained 
by the Indian Affairs Branch on each reserve, suitable, for that purpose “Shan 

(5b) On other reserves where grazing is not one of the major agricultural 
pursuits, an equivalent value could be substituted—horses, harness, wagons, 
- farm machinery, nets, traps, etc. 

(6) The members of the Association thank sincerely the several Far 
Instructors who have helped the Indians to make these reports as accurate a 
possible. 
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Special attention should be directed to the following — 
1. WATER 


(a) The members of the Association earnestly request that the scarcity of 
water for domestic and stock use at the Sarcee Reserve be remedied without 
delay. Many inhabitants of this reserve are compelled to use melted snow for 
water in winter for domestic use; others must use either “run-off” water or creek 
water. It is respectfully submitted that if Indians are to be encourabed to care 
for their own stock, an adequate supply of water must be made available at 
once. There is little practical value in telling the Indians to dig a well; they 
cannot dig deeply enough to secure water. Drilling of community wells seems 
to be a logical solution. As several oil companies have drilled test wells at 
various places on this reserve, a great deal of geological information must be 
available upon request, from the files of these companies. This information 
should contain information about water levels. 


In addition to the need of water for stock, health is a major consideration. 
We submit that much of the water available for domestic purposes is polluted; 
the members of the Association living on this reserve report that there is a high 
infant death rate among the families forced to use surface water. There is also 
a high mortality rate from stomach disorders among these ae using this type 
of water supply. 


Members also report that it is their belief that this matter has been brought 
to the attention of the authorities and that sums of money have been voted 
from the Band Fund for the purpose of drilling wells or otherwise obtaining a 
water supply, but no results have been apparent. 

(b) A situation similar to that outlined above exists on that part of the 
Stoney Reserve at Morely, known as Chiniki Village. Cattle owners have too 
little water to supply their stock and are also forced to use melted snow 
in winter for domestic purposes. This matter was brought to the attention 
of the Superintendent of Reserves and Trusts when he visited Calgary and 
Morely in October and November of 1945. It was also brought to his attention 
by the secretary of the Association when he was in Ottawa in December, 1945. 


There is said to be a layer of rock close to the surface at this locality which 
makes the digging of wells a waste of time. Such wells, if water is obtained, 
go dry in a short time. Drilling community wells is the proper solution. 

This point is a centre of population on this reserve; several cattle owners 
live here and wish to care for their herds. They wish also to have a proper 
supply of water for domestic purposes. Health and sanitation demand 
immediate action. 


(c) Polluted creek water is used by some of the people at the Alexander 
Reserve. A creek which was their source of supply is being polluted by a 
hog farm outside the reserve. 

(d) More wells for community use should be drilled at the Peigan Reserve 
since the water level has been successfully determined. 

(e) Proper stock fences should be built along all highways which pass 
through reserves. This is an essential at the Stoney Reserve at Morely. These 
should be built and maintained at the expense of the Federal and the Provincial 
governments, with Indian labour at current wage rates. 


In conclusion, the members of this Association urge that action be taken 
without delay to remedy the defects of the present system of agriculture on the 
reserves in this province. Alexis Reserve, and Pauls Band, for example are 
incapable of supporting their present population. What is their future? 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON AGRICULTURE SUBMITTED TO BANDS 
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How many families make farming their means of living? 
How many families live by some other means: 

(a) Cattle 

(b) Day labour 

(c) Rent of land 

(d) Trapping 

(e) Fishing 

(f) Outside Reserve—Answer each. 


_ How many acres of cultivated land? 
_ How many cultivated acres in average farm? 
_ How many acres of land that could be broken? 


How many acres of neglected farm land? 


. Why is this land neglected? Give reasons. 
. How much hay land? 


_ How many families cut hay for sale but have no other farm interests? 


How many privately owned (a) tractors, (b) tractor plows, (c) drills, 
(d) mowers, (e) rakes, ({) power binder, horse binder, (g) threshers, 
(h) other heavy machinery. 


_ How many farms have sufficient equipment to operate? 

_ How many Bands owned machinery? 

. How much Bush? 

. How much range land that is first class? 

. How many acres of range needed for one head of cattle? 

. How much timber suitable for lumber? 

._ How many families have one or more milch cows? 

_ How many families raise hogs for market? 

_ How many families raise a quantity of poultry? 

_ What in your opinion would most encourage farming on your reserve? 
_ Are the people encouraged to own their own machinery? 

_ How many homes have enough water supply for home and stock? 


. How many homes must haul water for drinking purposes? How far? 
. How many wells? 


SucKER CREEK LOCAL 


Report submitted by Henry Prince, Councillor-Director. 


. None. 
. (a) None. 


(b) All the Band depends on day labour for their main sustenance. 


-(c) None. 


(d) None. 
(e) None. 
(f) None. 
Each member of the Band does a little of everything in order to 
EXIST not LIVE. 


_ There is about four hundred acres of cultivated land on the Sucker 


Greek Local. 


. The average farm has about 20 cultivated acres. 


beh ts 
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. Three hundred acres could be broken easily. — 
. About 70 acres of farm land is neglected because of a shortage of 


assistance. 


. We have 500 acres of which 400 acres are burnt, leaving only 100 acres 


of Hay Land. 


. No one sells enough hay for a living, each sells a little. 
. Privately owned machines consist of 


(a) No tractors. 

(b) No tractor ploughs. 
(c) No drills. 

(d) Seven mowers. 

(e) Five hay rakes. 

(f) One horse binder. 

(g) No threshing machines. 
(h) One hay baler. 


No farm has sufficient equipment to. operate successfully. 
The Band owns: 

(1) Two horse binders. 

(2) Two drills. 

(3) One gang plough. 

(4) Three sulky ploughs. 

(5) Three walking ploughs. 

(6) Fourteen sections of harrows. 
(7) Three dises. 

(8) Three mowers. 

(9) Two rakes. 


(10) One fanning mill. 


ALL machinery needs repairs. 


. Two thirds of the reserve is Bush Land. 

. There is lots of first class summer range. 

. At least 5 acres for one head. 

. There are lots of poplars suitable for lumber and a few spruces. 

. Fifteen families have one or more milch cows. 

. Four families raise hogs for market. 

. Three families raise a quantity of poultry. 

. Farming would be encouraged on our reserve if we had assistance in 


breaking and clearing land and if more machinery was available. 


. We would all be glad to own our own line of machinery. 
. We have no good water. The railway blocked the creek with a dam 


stopping the water from running through. 


. So far no one has hauled water, we make out with what we have. 


It is very poor and almost all our wells are nearly dry. 


Sarcpe REPORT 


. Twenty-five families farm but do not make a full living of it. 
. (a) Twenty-five families own cattle in various numbers. 


(6) One family works outside the reserve, others work at harvest time. 
(c) None. 


. (d) None. 


(e) None. 
(f) See A. 
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3. 1,656 acres of cultivated land. 
4. The average farm has 50 acres. 
5. 10,000 acres of land could be broken. 
6. 200 acres of neglected farm land. 
7. The land is neglected because of personal reasons. 
8. Township. ns 
9. Five families cut hay for sale. 
10. (a) Two tractors 
(6) No tractor ploughs 
(c) One drill 
(d) 22 mowers 
(e) 19 rakes 
(f) No power binders; three horse binders 
(g) No threshers 
(h) No other machinery 
11. None 
12. The Band owns: 
(1) 1 tractor (6) 10 dray harrows 
(2) 1 thresher (7) 15 sulky ploughs 
(3) 1 gang plough (8) 3 seed drills 
(4) 3 furrows (9) 5 binders 
(5) 12 disc harrows (10) 1 packer 
13. There are 40,000 acres of bush. 
14. There is about 25,000 acres of first-class range land. 
15. Five acres of range is needed for one head of cattle. 
16. There is about 1,500 acres of timber suitable for lumber. 
17. Ten families have one or more milch cows. 
18. None. 
19. Ten families raise a quantity of poultry. 
20. More power machinery on the reserve would encourage farming. 
21. Yes. 
22. Ten homes have enough water supply for home and stock. 
23. Thirty homes must haul water for drinking purposes. They must haul 
the water anywhere from 4 a mile to 3 miles. 
24. None. 
PEIGAN LAKE 
Report submitted by Walter Bastion. 
1. 42 families make farming their means of living. 
2. (a) 70 people live by means of cattle. 


(b) 25 people live by day labour. 
(c) None. 

(d) 30 part time trappers. 

(e) None. 

(f) 20 part time outside the reserve. 


. There is 4,500 acres of cultivated land. 
. There is one hundred cultivated acres in average farm. 
. What Department will allow. 
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. Discouraged, transition period from horse to tractor, with low price 


for crop in past., 


. There is a large acreage available. 
. 25 families cut hay for sale. 
10. 


(a) 3 tractors 

(6) 2 tractors ploughs 

(c) 11 drills 

(d) 40 mowers 

(e) 40 rakes . 

(f) no power binders; no horse binders 
(g) no threshers 

(h) no other machinery. 


Very few farms have_sufficient equipment to operate. 


(1) 15 cultivators (4) 2 drills 

(2) 7 rod weeders (5) 1 tractor 

(3) 3 binders (6) one-way plough and 
cultivator 


A little bush along the river. 

There are 50,000 acres of first-class range land. 

There are about 20 acres of range land needed for one head of cattle. 
There are 10 to 12 million on the timber limit suitable for lumber. 
Five familes have one or more milch cows. 

One family raises hogs for market. 

15 families raise a quantity of poultry. 


Farming would be most encouraged on our reserve if we were allowed 
sufficient breaking to increase our acreage. 


. Very few have enough water for home and stock on the farm, but they 


have a central pump in one location. 


. The water must be hauled for three miles. 
. There are three or four wells. 


MIcHABL’s BAND 
Report submitted by J. Roderick Callihoo, Director I.A.A. 


. About 12 or 14 make farming their means of living. 
. (a) Only one raises cattle as a means of living. 


(6b) Only by means of day labour. 

(c) None. 

(d) None. 

(e) None. 

(f) About four or five live outside the reserve. 


. There are about 2,000 acres of cultivated land on the reserve. Some- 


where batveer 2,000 and 2,200 acres of land now under cultivation 
on the reserve. 


. The average farm has 100 or a little better cultivated acres. 
. Approximately 2,000 acres more of land could be broken, but with the 


hardest work imaginable and most of the land is used for pasture. 


. There are about 50 acres of neglected farm land. 
. Quack grass got the best of it because he worked in Edmonton in order 


that his children:could go to school. He rented his land to outsiders 
and it has been neglected. 
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(b) 4 privately owned tractor ploughs 
(c) 9 drills (3 power and 6 horse) 
(d) 7 mowers 
(e) 7 rakes 
(f) 2 power binders 
10 horse binders 
(g) 2 threshers 
(h) 3 one-way discs and one ‘cultivator 
. Only two farms have sufficient equipment to operate properly. 
. None. ’ 
. The rest of the reserve that is not under cultivation is muskeg, bush 
and pasture, and ace power machinery to break, 
. None. - 
. It takes from 12 to 15 to pasture one head of cattle. 
. None, 
. Eleven families have one or more wilch cows. 
. Five families raise a small quantity of hogs for market. 
. Eleven families raise a small quantity of chickens, mostly for iene use, 
and only two of these raise over. 100 chickens. 
. Farming would be encouraged on our reserve if we had a full line of 
machinery so one would be able to operate a farm properly. 
. Yes, the people are encouraged to own their own machinery. 
. All homes have enough water. 
. None. 
. Every home has a well except three who live by the river and who 
river water for drinking purposes and stock. 


Pigeon LAKE LOCALS 


Report submitted by Mark Yellow Bird, Secretary 

. None. . | 
(a) Four families raise cattle but they do not make a living from them, 
(b) All families make day labour their means of living. 

(c) No one lives off the rent of the land. 

(d) Eight families do a little trapping. 


_(e) All do fishing. 

(f) All make a living outside the reserve. 

. There are 2 cultivated acres for gardens. 

. None. 

~ Hifty acres of land could be broken every year. 
. Thirty acres neglected farm land. 

. The land has not yet been broken, all clean land. 
. About four hundred acres of hay land. 

. None. 7 


(a) No tractors. 
(6) No tractor ploughs. 
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(c) No drills. 

(d) Three mowers. 

(e) Four rakes. 

(f) No power binders. 

No horse binders. 

(g) No threshers. 

(h) No other heavy machinery. 
11. None. | 
12. None. 
13. Four hundred acres of bush. 
14. Three hundred and fifty acres of first class range land. 
15. Six acres for 3 months. 7 
16. There is very little timber suitable for timber. 
17. Three families have one or more milch cows. 
18. None. 
19. None. 


20. Farming would most be encouraged if we could get loans fond band . 
funds. 


21. Yes, the people are i ahtane to own their own machinery. 
22. None. 

23. Fifteen homes must ' Ten water for drinking purposes for 4 mile. 
24. None. - 


ERMINESKIN 


1. About 14 families make farming their means of living but almost all of 
' them sell a few head of cattle in the fall. 
2. (a) No one makes a living by cattle alone. 
(6) There are about 20 families young and old live by day labour. 
(c) Nobody rents land to make a living. 
(d) A few do some trapping occasionally. 
(e) A few do some fishing for a short period only. 
(f) About 5 families go to work outside during the summer and come 
back to the reserve for the winter. 


3. There are between 2,800 and 2,900 acres of cultivated land. 

4. From 10 acres to over 400 acres per farm. 

®. Approximately 2,000 acres or less. 

6. About 100 acres of neglected farm land. 

7. The land is neglected because some will not try hard enough to work 
the land. 

8. There is a lot of hay land. 

9. Seven families cut hay for sale but have no other farm interests. 


(a) Four tractors. 

(6) Four tractor ploughs. 

(c) Seven or 8 drills. 

(d) Thirty-one mowers. 

(e) Twenty-five rakes. 

(f) Three horse binders. 
Three power binders. 

(g) Two threshers. 

(h) No other heavy machinery. 
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. About 10 farms have sufficient machinery to operate. 

. Not much; only two duckfoot cultivators that I know of. 

. There is more than half bush or approximately 14,000 acres. 

. Very little of all, the part that is used for pasture. , 

. About 9 or 10 acres. 

. None. | 

. Fifteen families have one or more milch cows. 

. Three families raise hogs for market. 

. Fourteen families raise a quantity of poultry. 

. Farming on our reserve would be most encouraged by a new tractor and 


breaking plough, but it would have to be handled by only one. Also 
a bush cutter. 


. As far as I know, the people are encouraged to own their own machinery. 
. Sixteen homes have enough water for home and stock. 

. Fifteen families must haul water for drinking purposes over a 4 mile. 

. Sixteen or 17 drilled wells. 


KEEHEWIN’S RESERVE { 


Report submitted by J. F. Dion 


. About 10 make mixed farming on a small scale their living. 
. (a) One lives by means of cattle. 


(b) None. 

(c) None. 

(d) All take part in the trapping season. 

(e) Some do part-time fishing, about 10. 

(f) Twenty make a living outside the reserve. 


. Five hundred and sixty-four acres of cultivated land including 145 acres 


in community farm. 


. About 40 cultivated acres in the average farm. 
- At least 5 times more land than is now under cultivation could be 


broken. 


. There is quite a lot of neglected farm land. 
. Mr. Dressor, one of the first farming instructors on the iKochawitte 


reserve helped the Indians to break a lot of land. Most of this 
land was never seeded because the farming instructor became too 
enthusiastic he had to leave. 


. About one-third of the reserve is good hay land. 
. Not much hay is sold because it is too far to the market. 


(a) No tractors. 
(b) No tractor ploughs. 
(c) No drills. 
(d) Six mowers. 
(e) Four power binders. 
Four horse binders. 
(f) Four rakes. 
(g) No threshers. 
(h) No other heavy machinery. 
None. 
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(1) 4 binders (7) 2 horse.rakes 

(2) 4 drills : (9) 1 tractor 

(3) 2 harrows (10) 1 threshing machine 

(4) 3 disk harrows (11) 3 bottom ploughs 

(5) 4 ploughs braking and (12) dise and cultivator 
sulky (13) bush breaker. 


(6) 1 Heh gang 

About one-third of the reserve is bush, mostly small poplar. 

At least one-half of the reserve is first class range land, this reserve is 

good for stock. 

About 4 acres of land is needed for one head of cattle. 

Plenty of poplar but very little spruce. 

17 families have one or more milch cows. 

None. 

One family raises poultry. 

Teach the boys to fend for feerice eee give them responsibility. 
No, they should have a tractor or two of their own. 

6 fate enough water supply for home and stock. 
All but one family must haul water, from 100 yards to one-half mile. 
There are 4 shallow wells. 


Louis Buti 
Reported submitted by John Rabbitt. 
None all the year around. 


Other means: 


(a) cattle—5 

(b) day labour—all 

(c) rent of land—none 
(d) trapping—all 

(e) fishing—all 

(f) outside reserve—all. 


. 460 acres cultivated land. 

. 30 acres cultivated land in average farm. 

. 150 acres of land that could be broken. , 

. 295 acres of neglected farm land. 

. Weeds and lack of machinery. 

. 400 acres hay land. 

. 6 families cut hay but have no other farm interests. 
. Privately owned machinery: 


(a) tractors—none 

(b) tractor ploughs—none 

(c) drills—none 

(d) mowers—eleven 

(e) rakes—seven 

(f) power binders—none; horse binders—four. - 
(g) threshers—none 

(h) other heavy machinery—none. 


No farms have sufficient machinery to operate. 


Band-owned machinery: 
1 disc, 2 spring harrows, 1 plough, 1 cultivator, 2 seeders, 


$7256—63 © 
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. 16 families make a living of farming. 
. Other means: 


. 1,800 acres of cultivated land. 


. 1,760 acres of land that could be broken. 
. 874 acres of neglected farm land. 

. Lack of power and weeds. 

. 640 acres hay land. 

. None. 

. Privately owned: 
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. 2,170 acres first class range land. 

. 6 acres of range required for each animal. 

. Eight to ten thousand logs suitable for lumber. 

. 11 families own one or more milch cows. 

. No families raise hogs for market. 

. 7 families raise some poultry. 

. More implements are required to encourage farming. 

. Yes, the people are encouraged to own their own machinery. 

. One family has water enough for home and stock. 

. All but one family must haul water, from 100 yards to one-half mil 
. 7 wells with not enough water (one drilled 11. band well). 


WINTERBURN 


(a) cattle—eleven | 
(b) day labour—one 

(c) rent of land—none 

(d) trapping—none 

(e) fishing—for short periods only 

(f) outside reserve—2 families. 


(a) tractors—none 

(6) tractor ploughs—none. 

(c) drills—none 

(d) mowers—none 

(e) rakes—none 

(f) power binders—none; horse binders—none 
(g) threshers—none 

(h) other heavy machinery—none. 


The band owns all machinery. 

6,000 acres bush. 

1,920 acres range land. 

8 acres required for each animal. 

Very little lumber. 

Eleven families have one or more milch cows. 

No family raises hogs for market. 

Small amount of poultry raised. 

More power machinery is required to encourage farming. 
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. Yes, the people are encouraged to own their own machinery where 


possible. 


. 4 families have enough water for home and Shel 
23. 
24, 


DRIFTPILE 


Reported submitted by J. B. Giroux. 


. 24 families make a living of farming. 
. Other means: 


(a) cattle—none 

(6) day labour—all but four 
(c) rent of land—none 

(d) trapping—all but four 
(e) fishing—none 

(f) outside reserve—four. 


. 958 acres cultivated land. 
. 40 acres cultivated land in average farm. 


. The people are ‘nate to afford the necessary labour and equipment 


to develop.the land. 


. None 
. Privately owned: 


(a) tractors—one 

(6) tractor ploughs—none. 

(c) drills—none 

(d) mowers—ten 

(e) rakes—three 

eh power binders—none; horse binders—two. 
(g) threshers—none. 

(h) other heavy machinery—eight gang ploughs. 


None. 


Two-thirds of reserve is bush land. 

There is no first class range land. 

Fifteen acres of range are required for each animal. 

Lumber is plentiful. 

Fourteen families have one or more milch cows. 

Two families raise hogs for market, 

Seven families raise some poultry. 

More machinery (and no permits) would encourage farming. 
Yes, the people are encouraged to own their own machinery. 
Five families have enough water for home and stock. 
Forty-one homes must haul water from 500 yards to 24 miles. 
Twelve families have wells. 
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_ All families do some farming. 
. Other means: | 


(a) cattle—all 

(b) day labour—all 

(c) rent of land—none 
(d) trapping—all 

(e) fishing—all 

(f) outside reserve—all. 


_ Five hundred and fifty acres cultivated land. 

_ Twenty acres cultivated land in average farm. 

- One thousand acres of land that could be broken. 
Two hundred acres of neglected farm land. 

_ Lack of power for development. 

- One hundred and eighty acres of hay land. 

. None. 

_ Privately owned machinery: 


(a) tractors—none 

(b) tractor ploughs—none 

(c) drills—none 

(d) mowers—none 

(e) rakes—none 

(f) power binders—none; horse binders—none 
(g) threshers—none 

(h) other heavy machinery—none. 


_ No farm has sufficient machinery. 

_ All machinery is band-owned. 

_ Three-quarters of the reserve is bush land. 

_ There is no first class range land. 

_ Five acres of range is required for each animal. 

- Some timber—unable to determine exact amount. 

. None. 

. None. 

. None. 

_ The assistance and encouragement of the Indian Agent would encoura 


farming. 


. No, the people are not encouraged to own their own machinery. 
_ No family has sufficient water for home and stock. 

_ Twenty-five families must haul water 4-mile. 

. Ten wells in use. 


ALEXIS 


. None as we have no equipment. 
. Other means: | 


(a) cattle—none 

(b) day labour—all do over a period of time 
(c) rent of land—none | 
(d) trapping—all 

(ce) fishing—all 

(f) outside reserve—none. 
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. One hundred and twelve acres of cultivated land. 
. Joe Alexis, 20 acres; Joe Potts, 7 acres; Pete Alexis, 16 acres; L. Agnes, 


13 acres; Jack Alexis, 25 acres; Paul Kootenay, 12 acres; M. 
Cardinale, 4 acres; Miacheal Mostlose, 7 acres; Alexis Wishew, 
5 acres; Antony Potts, 4 acres; Henry Kootenay, 3 acres. 


. We have cleared 100 acres of land but all has gone back into bush. 


There are about 250 acres of neglected farm land. 


. The land is neglected because of poverty. 


There are about 238 acres of hay land. 


. We all sell a bit of hay when times are hard. 
. There is no privately owned machinery. 

. No farm has sufficient equipment to operate. 
. Band owned machinery consists of: 


Binders, 1; Drills, us Dise, 1; Mowers, 1; Rakes, 1; Wagons, 2; 
Ploughs, 1; Farrow, 1; Garden cultivator, 1. 


. Approximately one- fifth 2 the reserve is face 

. Approximately one thirty-sixth of the reserve is first class range land. 
. About four acres of range land is needed for one head of cattle. 

. About 1,000,000 feet of timber is suitable for lumber. 

. Five families have one or more milch cows. 

. No one raises hogs for market. 

. No one raises a quantity of poultry. 

. Farming on the reserve would be most encouraged by clearing the land 


and having enough equipment and good seed to use the land to 
advantage. 


. Yes, the people are encouraged to own their own machinery. 
. About one-third of the families on the reserve have enough water for 


home and stock. 
No one has to haul water. 
There are no wells. 


STONEY RESERVE 
Report Submitted by Ed. Hunter, Director I.A.A. 


. No one makes farming their means of living. 


2. -(a) About half the people live on cattle. 


Oona o> 


(6) About half the people live from trapping. 
(c) All the proceeds from the Hydro Plant at Ghost Dam, Horse Shoe 
and Seebe go to the Band Fund. ; 


. There are about 640 acres of green feed only. Each person uses about 


five to fifteen acres including gardens. 


. There are no real farms—from five to fifteen acres. 
. There is no land that can be broken. 
. There is no neglected farm land. 


. There is about six sections of hay land. 
. Most people on the reserve do sell about three loads of hay. 
10. 


Privately owned machinery consists. of: 

Tractors, none; Ploughs, none; Drills, 10; Mowers, 40 to 50; Rakes, 
40 to 50; "Power binders, none; Horse binders, none; Threshers, 
none; Other machinery, none. 
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These open spaces are mostly inferior range land. 


.The present reserve is hopeless for any farming; very limited grazing 


. No one makes farming their means of living. | 
. Some families live by means of cattle, trapping, fishing, and activities — 


. There are only a few gardens. 

. None. 

There are about 300 acres of land that could be broken. 
. There is no farming. 


. There.are about 800 acres of hay land. 
. None. | 
. Privately owned machinery: tractors, none; tractor ploughs, 3 horse 
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None, as there are no farms. 
The Band owns one binder. 
The whole area of reserve is bush or inavailable lanes: 


About 50 to 60 acres needed for one head of cattle. 
This reserve has been logged very carefully, there is only second growth 
now. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


possible. 


In summer time there is enough water for both home and stock, but 
in the winter the situation is very bad. Four or five community 
wells are needed immediately. 


In the summer water is not hard to get, but in the winter it 1s A pORMIDICN | 
to get pure water. Four or five wells are needed immediately. q 


None, a few dry wells or seasonal wells. Have to depend on springs, 
river, and melted snow. 
Reserve 162 Red River 
163 Fort Vermilion 
173 Tall Cree 
173A Tall Cree Prairie 


outside the reserve. 


The land is neglected because all live from trapping. 


ploughs; drills, none; mowers, three; rakes, three; power binders, 
none; horse binders, none; threshers, none; other heavy machinery, | 
none. q 


None. 

None. | 

About two-thirds of the Tall Cree Indian Reserve is bush. 

There is about 200 acres of first-class range land. 

About 15 acres of range land is needed for one head of cattle. 
There is about 500,000 ft. of timber suitable for lumber. 

One family has a milch cow. 

None. 

None. 

Special training would most encourage farming on our reserve. 


No; the people are not encouraged to own their own .machinery to 
any great extent. 
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All use water from the river or the lakes. 


None. 


ALEXANDERS LOCAL 


. No one makes farming their means of living. 

. Families living by some other means are: cattle, none; day labour, 
26 families; rent of land, none; trapping, side line; fishing, side 
line; outside reserve, none. 


. There are 724 acres of cultivated land. 
. There are 34 acres in the average farm. 


1,000 acres of land could be broken. 


. There are 212 acres of neglected farm land. 
. The land is neglected because not enough encouragement is given to 


the farmer. 
There are about 1,000 acres of hay land. 
About 14 families sell hay but have no other farm interests. 


Privately owned machinery consists of: tractors, 1; tractor ploughs, 
none; drills, none; mowers, 3; rakes, none; power binder, none; 
horse binder, none; threshers, 1; other heavy ‘machinery, none. 


. No farm has Mimiiont equipment io operate. 
12. 
13. 


There is a lot of bush. 

There is about 3,000 acres of first class range land. 
Ten acres of range is needed for one head of cattle. 
There is no timber suitable for lumber. 

Four families have one or more milch cows. 

One family raises hogs for market. 

Five families raise a quantity of poultry. 


Yes, the people on the reserve are urged to own their own machinery. 
Nineteen homes have enough water supply for home and stock. 


Fifteen families must haul water for drinking purposes 200 yards to a | 
half mile. 


There are 23 wells. 


FroGc LAKE 


. Two families make farming their means of living. 


Families living by other means: cattle, 6; day labour, all; rent of land, 
none; trapping, all; fishing, all; outside reserve, all. 


. There are 245 acres of cultivated land. 


Ten cultivated acres to average farm. 


. There is a lot of land that could be broken. 


Two hundred acres of neglected farm land. 
The land is neglected because there is nothing to use. 
There is a lot of hay land. 


. All cut hay for sale and have no other farm interests. 
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_ There is a lot of timber suitable for lumber. 

. Eight families have one or more milch cows. 

. No one raises hogs for market. 

_ No one raises a quantity of poultry. 

_ Farming on our reserve would be encouraged by everything. 


_ Four homes have enough water supply for home and stock. 
_ All families haul water for a distance of 2 miles. 
. There are six wells. . 


. There is only one farm that has sufficient equipment to operate. 
_ There are two band owned cultivators (duck foot). There are two 


. There is about 7,000 acres of bush. 

_ There are about 10,240 acres of range land that is first class. 
_ About 3 acres of range is needed for one head of cattle. 

. There is roughly 200,000 feet of lumber on hand. 

_ About 30 families have one or more milch cows. 

_ There are 3 families that raise hogs for market. 

_ There are 17 families that raise a quantity of poultry. 
POWER MACHINERY would most encourage farming on Samson’ 


_ No. All machinery is obtained through Band Funds by request. 
There are 30 families that have enough water supply for home an 


Most of the families in the Reserve must haul water for drinkin 


. There are twelve wells. - 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 
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. Privately owned machinery: tractors, none; tractor ploughs, none; drills, ; 


none; mowers, 6; rakes, 5; power binders, none; horse binders, 1; _ 
threshers, none; other heavy machinery, none. . 


_ One farm has sufficient equipment to operate. | 
. There are 7 pieces of Band owned machinery. | 


‘ 
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SAMPSON’S | 3 1 


_ There are about 70 families that make farming their means of living. 
. Most of the families live by other means. 
. There are 3,355 acres of cultivated land. 3 
. There are 150 acres in average section. 4 
_ There is about 14,000 acres of land that could be broken. 
. About 1,000 acres of neglected land. | 
. This land is neglected because of the lack of equipment. 
. There is about 2,500 acres of hay land. 1 
. There are 30 families that cut hay for sale but have no other ce 


interests. 4 
Privately owned machinery: tractors, 4; tractor ploughs, 6; drills, 14; 
mowers, 37; rakes, 34; power binder, 1; horse binder, 28; thresveua 
A; tillers, 1; cultivator, 1. 


band owned spring tooth harrows. 


) 


' 
Reserve. , 


stock. 


purposes. Water must be hauled from 1 to 3 miles. 
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Report submitted by Phillip Soosay, Director 
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Witness: John Louis 
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Most farming is at south end of this reserve as the major portion is grazing 
land. Therefore, grazing is a major industry here. 


Farmers 


HOGG TRAIL ok. celeb ust ar EELS 
Harry Mills.25) ssc)... Miter west 3 
H. B. Throat (Govt. operated). . 
Steve Oka (Govt. operated)..... 
Mrs. B. Rabbit (Govt. operated). 


Joe Devine (Govt. operated).... > 


A Nerd 19 hee NETO ees Saeer 
Britt acrenbnerarse) fowls tt 
F Mtandingalone oe ie e's 
Cross Child (Govt. operated)... 
Walter Singer (idle past 2 years) 
Bon Vy easel: Pattess.. foi. wats 
Rise inl HCHGHEEINS:. Scere Daa Ge we 6 
M. Old Shoes (idle 2 years).... 
BRO OUPEOK dA Tel ra sae & On oa lates 
Jas. Wells (Govt. operated).... 
Benny Plume (Govt. operated). 
J. Ironhorn (Govt. operated).... 
J. Manyfeathers (Govt. operated) 
E: Brave Rock (Govt. operated) 


SUMMER FAaLLow 


AC ailibes faljees "WET Tet 9c A AiR ae a 
PET 4 Te Sie oa disc e ke ts 
Louis 
ARDEA Seer SS teat in eS 
MUTT. as hee beg aN Reet a he oo 
mem led Crane ee so ass case 
RECA Es NOR ra anied «Sewer es UN 
AITG eta Ca Satie nar fe ee 
Bees, Art CAL ORS. ee i ae lee 
VAT) | PGPDE a ky ess Cok a ak be Oe 


eI LMA AY ce whe eats sce ak we 
Ba Ware PAL eH etl coe vathcdviler. 
Be THA «BY ya as ais sce Vee 
MOLVA SOIL, ys. eke an Wo awed vas as Y 
Big Nose 
BEY on MEI OTEE ss cs dak ee eee 
| Te Sg Bad cE" ne : 
Benny Ao VAR. tf ia Sins 4 hoe BA. 
ee TAIT eT oe ee ee RE Ls Oa 
Alex Fox 


oor eee eer eer e ses eres eoe 
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No. of acres 


295 
110 
180 
180 
170 
170 
234 


Farmers 
W. Wadsworth (Govt. operated. 134 
M. Groys (Govt. operated).... 160 


No. of acres 


Geo. °“L.) T... Squirril (Govt: 
QpOraAveG ets. v2 tee, wale a eee ee 45 
Night Gunn (Govt. operated).. 122 
Jas. Gladstone & Sons...... AR ae 540 
Chas. Pitsts RIGer sic. eo eee 98 
Panther. Bone 22x62 OR se ear etoee 96 
eRTIVOR i LA Shen 8" ke Pc 
Hrancis Red) Crow: soc osccn cake 172 
Prank } Red HeOrow sivas wn Mees 445 
Sieve Om Mice eee assk okey ae LiKe 
Mire. Ei bagle: Childs eta vrg 163 
Pre Wesel Wath. oo ae lead Gen eas tim 
EMC MCE ani tia apa en Mee gh 175 
Dicky Soup 1&1, Sons. 424.42 5 ee 404 
de Rigel ab: tal: Sui aeRO doy at eT aa 83 
Chris *Shadewd&: Sons. 3. i. 200% 308 
TLE WR ONSONIS: heen ie a okt Cae ae 340 
PSI OV Ne artes faw eles oe ee Meats 52 
rE PSION ity statin shack totomta cleainehees 92 
Farm 4, 1946 
Steves KBoXe ae Mico nah a on sieee 26 
Re GaAs trikes cig rte antes 31 
Roe Go MOULL Ker is heave Cane 42 
Hage, “opeaker wih div Pde ta aes 68 
Pert RUN Sea io Le el NP RD OEE at cig ine 15 
Brea Wie Pate ey hay oe Aer ie 56 
oe Fallin ative ine. can Ge ec Hi acon ones 30 
Hey PsttitlemSlivelds isbn oe earcmee. 18 
Chase Bi Shields ewGewy aes hess 48 
Heroldi Ss White) 200 0. 108 
i Oe VET OE Ui Nod ak cist oe Ee 192 
Brann OLGOM (texas toe a Wee ees De 
PSbers wives MCAS his dnis wt kas oes 2a 
SERVE ERA. ys) itso ec bla Slob tate 40 
Arad PES LOOd wre oe ean. wae ek ae 132 
PY Bee MON SROPTT At, 2 cite. w anton 64 
Sirippeds: Wolfs 1G ek A eke 82 
OG? NE ASOLO eno A. Wha Serine, alkene 102 
BB WibeE TS ne hae ae eg eee s 42 
Cecile alow tiene. tela ees 198 
Charley FRIGE  laiA Nel dle Pie tanta 50 
Rercey (Pei en tome eis oa. ned sete ae 113 
Patrnw vin head 4428634 Cae 36 
Gis beta) wo Ev che pat tsba te he sane Ay he taal Yee 74 
Te ANU EES ts a cote ic dee ae Re 38 
PY CLOW pH Sets 2th ein eae tonal uke 50 
eo. Wilts Ghildy hse: io hae eae 33 
Bad. Man. CH: ‘Crs Last) ns een 20 
VEGETA, Ne COTA W est fone! Boas Sol ecg tetie as atta bees 20 
3,013 
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Frank S. 


Farming is as badly off as housing on this reserve. At least 80 per cent of 
the farmers and those willing to farm need horses, harness and farming equip- 
ment in order to work the land for themselves: So let the Government give us 
the necessary power to work the land and we will gladly do 1t. 
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12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
1A 
20. 


_ As listed in submitted list. 


. Approximately a third of the list is neglected. 4 
The land is neglected because of the lack of implements, equipment — 


- 100 families cut hay for sale, but have no other farm interests, 
_ Privately owned machinery consists of: | 


RESERVE No. 125 SADDLE LAKE 
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Reserve No. 148, BLoop 


50 to 60 farmers make farming their means of living. 
(a) 60 live by means of cattle. 

(b) Day labour when seasonal farming. 

(c) 35 live off the rent of land. 

(d) Trapping when in season. 

(e) 

(f) 200 live outside the reserve, doing seasonal work. 


As listed in submitted list. 
Land is not encouraged to be broken at present. 


: and seed. 
Any amount of hay land according to season. 


(a) 10 tractors 

(b) 10 tractor ploughs 

(c) 20 drills 

(d) 60 mowers, not in good repair 

(e) 60 rakes, not in good repair 

(f) 4 power binders 

(g) 1 thresher 

(h) 1 combine. 

Seven farms have sufficient equipment to operate. 

There is very little band-owned machinery, only cultivators and rod 
weeders. : 

The only bush is cottonwood and willow along the river. 

75 per cent of the range land is first-class. 

25 acres of land is needed for one head of cattle. 

There is not much timber suitable for lumber. There is enough of ita 
but most of it is young timber. . | 

20 families have one or more milch cows. 

Three or four families raise hogs for market. 

20 to 25 families raise a large quantity of hogs for market. ; 

Farming on our reserve would most be encouraged by assitance and 
equipment. 4 
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22. The ones that live along the river are the only ones that have enough . 
water for home and stock. 


23. 75 per cent of the people must haul water for drinking purposes from 
one to six miles. 


24. There are six wells. 
The above is as near as can be ascertained. 


For Reserve No. 125, SappLe LAKE 


1. Two families make farming their means of living. 

2. (a) None. 
(b) All. 
(c) Pastures. 
(d) All. 


(e) 5 per cent. 
(f) A few work outside the reserve. 


. 3,240 acres of cultivated land. 

. Out of 60 farmers’ land the average cultivated land was 54 acres. 
. 4,000 acres could be broken. 

. 18,570 acres are under wood. 


. The land is neglected because there are no implements of pare to 
work with. 


8. There are about two sections of hay iad 
9. 90 to 95 per cent make their living by selling hay. 
10. Privately owned machinery consists of: 


NOOR Ww 


(a) 5 tractors (e) 30 rakes 

(6) 4 tractor ploughs (f) no power binders 

(c) 2 drills 15 horse binders 

(d) 60 mowers (g) 1 threshing machine 
(h) none. 


11. Two families have sufficient equipment to operate. 
12. Band-owned machinery: 
(a) 1 tractor (c) 1 saw mill 
(6b) 1 threshing machine (d) 1 shingle mill. 
13. There are about 13,570 acres of bush. 


14. About half the reserve is good for range land. We could have a lot 
of ‘cattle. 


15. 4 to 6 acres is required for one head of catile. 

16. There is not much timber suitable for lumber, only white and black 
popular, and in limited quantity. 

17. 12 to 14 families have one or more milch cows. 

18. One family raises hogs for market. | 

19. 30 families raise a quantity of poultry. 


20. Lots of farm machinery and other farm implements would encourage 
farming. 


21. No. 

22. None. 

23. The number and distance vary. 
24, 
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Reserve No. 128 GooprisH LAKE (PAKAN’S) 


Many of the people are willing to attempt farming as a means of liveli- 
hood. Those willing to farm lack every form of equipment necessary, horses, 
harness, farm machinery. A tractor is badly needed at the moment. 

The Indian Association of Alberta submits that further delay in recognizing 
the needs of the Indian people of this province will aggravate a social problem 
that already exists and that further insistence upon treating the Indians as 
incapable will result only in disaster for the Indian himself and for the people 
of the province as well. A policy of allowing bad to grow worse cannot, from 
common sense point of view, be allowed to continue. 

In testifying before the Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of 
Commons, Mr. Hoey suggested an appropriation of 14 million for this year. 
The estimate shows that his suggestions were disregarded. This penny-pinching 
policy with regard to Indians is completely ridiculous. No one can make 
bricks without straw. | 


APPENDIX 2 , 


HEALTH 


The members of this Association express their appreciation of the work 
being done at the Charles Camsell Indian Hospital at Edmonton. Especially com- 
mended is the work being done by Dr. E. L. Stone, whose interest in and 
sympathy with the Indian people is evident from his efforts. Few men have, 
to our knowledge, been so sincerely devoted to the service of the Indian people. 
No less we are grateful to Dr. Meltzer, the Matron and the Staff of the 
hospital. 

We regret that Dr. Stone’s work has been handicapped by inadequate 

/finances; we regret too the years of neglect, or half hearted attempts by rather 
disinterested medical officers, which have left their mark. We feel hopeful that. 
given proper financial support and genuine co-operation through the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, Dr. Stone will remedy the unhappy 
results of former years. 

Given proper financial assistance and full co-operation, in ten years we 
feel certain that tuberculosis should be practically non-existent among the 
Indian people of Alberta. 

We acknowledge also with gratitude the help given by the Albert 
Tuberculosis Association whose mobile X-ray units have made possible X-ray 
surveys on so many reserves in Alberta. | 

But the work is still a vital necessity and we trust that the Department o 
National Health and Welfare will redouble its efforts to cope with the situatior 
as it exists. 

Tuberculosis can be checked at its source, the reserve, if a serious attemp 
is made to remove the conditions: which foster the spread of the disease. Over. 
crowded houses, malnutrition, lack of local facilities for sanitation, all thes 
and many other conditions dealt with here and in the Appendix on Housing, wil 
nullify much of the progress unless both the Department of Mines and Resource 
and the Department of National Health and Welfare take the matter of healtl 
more seriously than they have in the past. : aA eh 
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We strongly urge that these conditions be remedied and along with the 
splendid curative work being done, the disgraceful death rate from tuberculosis 
among the Indian people will be altered. 


1. Death rate per 100,000 Year Indian White 
1945 840 18-6 

Ase DINGS oaks < oe8 oro. c Re leks 1943 907 19290 
1944 920 19372 

3. Deaths under 1 year ....../. 1943 142 810 
7 1944 146 889 

4. Infant death rate .......... 1944 159 46 


The Indian Death Rate from Tuberculosis is 45 times that of whites. 
The Indian Death Rate is 3°45 times that of white persons. 


Chief Causes of Infant Indian Deaths 


BV Opp OO URI ss skis n 8 a pe ye nie wi als booger k id Socks 20 
ARIA crested us eM aae st MO Ane at Week ges yt So Lay aaeety Ys 16 
EOTICMOPM CUONIG: he eer ees oe ears 5 bee aascie olake, 6 ay 20 
MEATIC LEI ILIARY Seca r Te eRe cia ee ea eae Riad Siete hd oda 2 
PIRCASC OPEC AGH ot ore tore he Sepia grerks tloeiene a oy oe hats 18 
Co Oia CI OTL UNE. cca tira «he ol tadistiig: 292) ti ald! oy hy eli.o'eat nase 14 
AIRE POtIOS eatery ena ote ie ese ae DA PE aia 8 


Indian Death Rate from Cancer approximately 3 times that of white. 

The foregoing information was obtained by the courtesy of the Vital 
Statistics Branch, Province of Alberta and Dr. Somerville, Director of Com- 
municable Diseases. | 7 


In view of these figures, the Association recognizes the difficulty and the 
enormity of the problem, especially with the very inadequate facilities for 
preventive medicine so far available to Treaty Indians of the province. 


Moreover, in view of these figures, this Association urges that every effort 
be directed to remedial measures at once. We urge that, in the interest of 
the Treaty Indian people, The Department of National Health and Welfare, 
Indian Health Branch, secure sufficient competent staff at adequate salaries to 
combat these death rates on the reserve. The home is the only place to start a 
campaign of preventive medicine. The health staff on the various reserves 
should be increased, if necessary, to enable the doctors or nurses to make regular 
visits to the homes of the Indians until such times as the Treaty Indian people 
are enabled to live under conditions which would render such visits unnecessary. 


RATIONS 


The Ration System as well as the ration supplied to the Indian has proved 
very unsatisfactory. In addition to being inadequate, the rations are not 
appetizing or nutritious. Content of the following ration list will show an 
astonishing lack of vitamin content, and while such a list may be devised for 
yonvenience in administration of the system, the members of this Association 
lirge that the list be expanded to provide more appetizing and wholesome food 
iwith a greater caloric value. An increase in quantity would increase the health 
)f the Indians and make them less susceptible to disease. It has been proved 
yn more than one occasion that a person enjoying good health learns more and 
earns faster than one who has poor health. A healthy body builds a healthy 
nind—an important fact which is too often forgotten. | 
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| y be registered to the frequent use of elk meat, and 
con. This is too often cold storage meat, 
far less appetizing 


A strong objection ma 

_ other wild meat, instead of beef or ba 
and wild meat in cold storage is much less nourishing and » 
than beef under the same conditions. > ; 
Better storage facilities on the reserve are urgently needed for rations. — 
Many ration houses are so badly kept that they are not fit for storage of food. 
They should be made mouse-proof, since contaminated supplies are most 


unpalatable. 
Malnutrition is so prevalent that it has a di : 
- anfant mortality rate among the Treaty Indians. The survey reported in the 
Canadian Medical Journal of March, 1946, and reported to the Joint Committee 
of the Senate and the House of Commons by the Hon. Brooke Claxton, im 
No. 3 of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence as Appendix F, should show - 
substantially the need of the Indian people and the effects of malnutrition. This’ 
- Association respectfully draws attention to the findings of this survey, especially 
numbers 5, 6 and 7. : ‘ A 
We maintain that sim! 
province. 
We also approve that stat 
the Canadian Welfare Council and the 
with regard to tuberculosis mortality, 


i. 


Jar conclusions would follow a similar study in thist 
ements contained in the Joint Submission by) 


Canadian Association of Social Workers 
infant death rate and malnutrition. . 


ScaLE oF MONTHLY RATIONS FOR INDIANS ON RELIEF 


Food Number of lbs. Calories 
Pea Ne iar ae gas 24 38,300 
Bedi Bhs 00 ete) Heese ween 6 10,932 
BO ih Gs eee ere cee Great animal ate 2 3,610 
1 re NOEL aN al oeLRS USE ge ey Peapl aral tA IELS gio «| 12,240 
Beans (Dry (Navy). os weak oe 5 7,440 
Ge CW Hite ean Maa levis wire eemanele 2 iy Bf 9 Se) 
Cheese Cheddar ec en) 003 aoe ee 1 1,783 
Meat Component at 20¢ a lb or.... ES 5,068 
Meat Component at 10¢ a lb... -- 10 11,136 
88,617 


Total maximum calories for one month .. 


r moderately active man, 3,000 calories 


Recommended daily allowance fo 
Fish, % Salt Pork. No food 


Meat component calculated as 24 Beef, % 
value in Baking Powder, Tea, Salt. 


Hovusine 


We have outlined in the Appendix on “Housing” the condition of housir 
on the reserves in Alberta. This snformation was supplied by our members 0 
those reserves. But the connection between adequate housing and health 18 
so close that some facts must be reviewed here. | - 

Most of the Indian dwellings are in a poor state of repair and the peop 
are not able yet to do any amount of repairing, remodelling or rebuilding. Mo 
dwellings are only one-roomed buildings, and poorly finished inside and out 
All the log houses are chinked with mud and moss; they are draughty, damj 
and cold in winter. The windows are usually too small and too few to let i 
proper light or air. Most of the houses are without proper foundations, propé 
chimneys, or ceilings, and have only a thin single floor. With such deficiencie 
these are breeding places for germs, including tuberculosis. 4 
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The Joint Submissions of the Canadian Welfare Council and the Canadian 
Association of Social Workers states: ‘Housing of Indians, in terms of the 
extent of dilapidation, sanitary arrangements, housing equipment, living acces- 
sories and overcrowding, not only appears to be less adequate than that of our 
Canadian population generally, but in many instances very appreciably worse 
shan that of adjacent white communities. Our Indian people, insofar as they 
ive in settled communities, are a race of slum dwellers.” 

With that statement, this Association agrees implicitly. 


We believe that conditions in the old days, when the tepee was used, the 
standard of housing from a health viewpoint was superior. 


Persons of all ages and sexes, crowded into a single room, is not aoneenies 
Oo physical, mental or moral health. 


The members of the Association recommend that the housing situation 
ye investigated very thoroughly, and that immediate steps taken to help the 
indian build homes that are more modern and sanitary. The cost of such a 
rogram will be very great, but after more than 70 ies of neglect such 
‘onditions can only be expected. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Pure water is essential to health. Where conditions are such that digging 
vells is impracticable, white men are able to drill wells; Indians, under similar 
ircumstances, asking for drilled community wells, are told to dig their own. 
n such cases this is impossible because of rock formations, or distance to water 
evels, and the Indian community must contimue to use creek water, or to 
nelt snow in winter. In either case, they must share springs or creeks with stock. 


In such places, infant mortality is high; stomach disorders are prevalent. 
Jnly a strong tenacity to life keeps others alive. 


‘The members of this Association submit the following instances: 


a) Stoney Reserve, Morley. 

In one section of this reserve known as Chiniki Village, there is a centre 
yf population which has to rely upon a slow-running creek in summer, and 
ugment this with melted snow in winter. Cattle, horses and homes must share 
his supply. There is a layer of rock close to the surface which makes digging 
vells impossible. Such wells are either dry or too prone to dry up after a season 
xr two. One must remember that the entire eastern watershed of the Rockies 
s becoming drier each year. Springs, accordingly, have filled and creeks’ 
yecome almost stagnant pools in summer. 

This has been brought to the attention of the Superintendent of Reserves 
ind Trusts on two occasions; the officials of the reserve know it well. More 
han a year has passed since drilled wells were requested. No wells have been 
riled. 


'b) Sarcee Reserve, Calgary. 
Too many residents are compelled to use creek water which they share 


| 


rith the stock; others must rely on run-off water or semi-stagnant surface water. 
nfant and child mortality is high and many adults suffer from stomach dis- 
rders and forms of diarrhcea are prevalent. 
| Most of the Indians live on a range of hills between Fish Creek and the 
Ibow River. Springs are drying up or have long since disappeared. Digging 
‘ells is almost impossible because of the great depth required, and because of 
ne layers of rock not far beneath the surface of the soil. 

Again, the authorities have ‘been informed, without results. 
_ 87256—7 , 
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The members of the Association believe that sufficient data has bee i 
compiled by oil companies in drilling test holes on botli the Sarcee and the 
Stoney Reserves, so that water levels must be readily ascertainable. 


(c) Peigan Reserve, Brocket. : 

This reserve is in one of the driest areas of the province. Many of the 
Indians must haul water, at all seasons, for domestic use and for their work 
horses. A community well has been drilled on this reserve very recently. We 


urge that others be drilled without delay. 4 


s 

(d) Alexander Reserve, Riviere Qui Barre. | ts 
Many Indians accustomed to rely upon a ereek for water find this creek 
contaminated from a hog farm kept by a white man adjacent to the reserve. @ 
The Association recommends that, in the interests of health and in the} 
interest of human life, community wells be drilled on the various reserves at once 
so that these unfortunate conditions be remedied before another year is out. It 
further recommends that, where oil companies have not sufficient data, the 
services of a competent geologist be obtained and tests be made to determine 
water levels. Then an active and economical drilling program may be under- 


taken as part of the necessary rehabilitation program. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVED HEALTH SERVICE 


1. Sarcee Reserve, Calgary. 
The medical service and hospital service at Sarecee are deplorable. It ig 
recommended that the present building, now closed, which was first a residential 
school and later a hospital, be torn down at once. It is an old frame building; 
draughty, greatly out of date for any purpose, uneconomic to operate and impos) 
sible to heat properly in the sub-zero temperatures of an Alberta winter. Wha, 
lumber may be salvaged may be used in part to build a new day school closer 
to the center of population on that reserve. This would utilize whatever material 
is of value. | yi 
It is recommended that a cottage hospital be established on this reserve ane 
that such be properly equipped to handle emergency cases, and maternity cases 
It should be staffed to render the best possible service. q 
Dr. T. F. Murray, now retired, has done ereat work for the Indians on thik 
reserve, especially with trachoma. It would be a great shame now to let hi 
work be neglected. The Indians are ‘hospital minded” here—another tribute t 
Dr. Murray. ; 
While Sarcee is close to Calgary, the roads are often impassable for moto 
vehicles, so that ambulance and medical service is handicapped. Moreover, thi 
hospital situation im Calgary is inadequate containing insufficient beds for 
citizens of that city, apart from Indians from Sarcee who need hospitalizatiol 
This situation is not likely to improve soon. Thus, a small cottage hospital” 


(i 


who have been discharged from the tuberculosis wards of the Charles Cams¢ 
Indian Hospital at Edmonton and who are not yet well enough to take up th 
former active lives. It would ereatly improve their morale, and hasten th 
complete recovery if they were among their own people during this period. | 


) 


2 Hobbema Agency, Hobbema. | 

This Agency with its four reserves is worse off than Sarcee as far as medi¢ 
treatment goes. It has a permanent population of from 1,200 to 1,300 peop 
and a floating population of some 300 more. It now has a visiting doctor wl 
spends half a day each week on the reserve, a nursing station, but no hospital. — 
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Hospital cases from this reserve have to rely upon the Charles Camsell 
Lospital, some 55 miles from the nearest Indian home, or try to get into the © 
Vetaskiwin Municipal Hospital where accommodation is by no means certain. 

No sick person should be compelled to travel 15 to 20 miles in a wagon in 
he hope that the doctor will have time enough on his weekly visit to see them. 
“hose whom the doctor cannot see, no matter how ill they are, must wait for. 
nother week or try to have an emergency call placed. 

This matter has been brought to the attention of the Indian Affairs Branch 
n the Second Memorial of this Association, 1945. Now that the war is over, 
nedical practitioners, nurses, building supplies and hospital equipment are all 
asier to obtain. 

It is also urged and recommended, that a modern hospital be built, and 
ully staffed and equipped with a full-time resident doctor who will also be in 
harge of the health of the Indians of this Agency who live at Ma Mo O beach 
T Pigeon Lake. 

One is appalled at the consequences of an epidemic under present conditions: 
nfluenza, meningitis, infantile paralysis, all are possible epidemic diseases. The 
ndians would suffer a terrible disaster should any of these develop. 


AMBULANCE SERVICE 


The roads upon the reserves are in a very poor state; most are passable only 
n dry weather in summer. It is only with great difficulty that an ambulance or 
loctor can come to a patient; in fact, on all Reserves, there are no roads whatever . 
ther than trails for horses and wagons. 

At the end of the war, the Canadian Government found that it had thousands 
jeeps on its hands, and thousands more were declared surplus by the USS. 

my. 

» We now see similar jeeps and! trucks being offered for private sale. When 
ne Canadian Government had so many vehicles as surplus, The Indian Affairs 
3ranch, Health Service, or later the Department of National Health and Welfare 
ould have obtained many jeeps fitted for ambulance service—as they were used 
wverseas. In this manner, an ambulance would be available on each Reserve at 
11 times to bring patients to a hospital. Indians, like other people, can get sick 
it any time of the year. They cannot wait for good weather or passable roads. 
sickness has an uncanny way of striking at the most unfortunate times. 
_ The Association urges that this matter be seriously considered. Many lives 
aust have been lost despite the best efforts of the doctors and other officials who 
vere unable to bring aid to the sick; many lives must have been lost through 
ccidents and emergency cases because no aid could be brought in time. 
We believe that jeeps could be brought at a small cost to equip the reserves 
ith emergency ambulances so that nurses, doctors, and ‘Cupcts may reach the 
ck in time to save ives. 


peas Nurses, Hosrirau Aripes, First Arp 


‘. All recognize the importance of first aid. In increasing numbers, industrial 
ie erns, transportation companies, and retail establishments insist that members 
P heir ‘staff qualify for first aid certificates. Equally, such training proves 
le\Juable on the farm, in the home or on the trail. A good first aid man or 
an can often save a life which would simply be lost by waiting until a 
r or nurse could arrive. , 
We have in mind such reserves as Sucker Creek, Goodfish Lake, Keheewin, 
’s, Alexis, Alexander and others. All these are and unfortunately are likely 
_e a long way from a nursing station or any medical service. Some of these 
, almost inaccessible and all of them have very poor trails within the reserve 
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itself. Accidents are inevitable, emergencies are bound to occur, therefore, a 
First Aid Service should be established. | : 

Inasmuch as the St. John Ambulance gives instruction in every centre | 
of size, arrangements could be made to encourage promising young Indians to 
take these courses and to qualify. 

We strongly recommend that Indians be given the opportunity to qualify 
so that every reserve may have at least one resident qualified to administer first 
aid. The cost in money would be low, but the saving in human life might be 
immeasurable. 

We understand that certain courses of instruction leading to effective home 
nursing training are being offered to ex-service women, and to others. These 
should be provided for young Indian women so that they might qualify as Nurses’ 
Aides. We have observed that many qualified nurses do not stay very long 
in the Indian Health Service and we know that many of those that have been 
very faithful and have been seriously overworked. It is urged that such training 
be provided for Indian Girls at the expense of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. | | 

There remains the problem of Indian Nurses. It is submitted that a nurse 
who is of the same stock and language as the patient will have greater influence 
with patients than any white nurse can possibly have. There are serious obstacles 
in the way of proper preparatory training to qualify them to enter a Nurses’ 
Training School. The difficulty of employing Indian Girls in Departmental 
Hospitals in this province 1s that the graduates from the residential schools are 
‘not old enough to work safely im the Hospitals; nor are they educated well 
enough to get beyond the kitchen maid status. , . 

It is urged that a system be established to enable Indian girls to qualify 
as Hospitals Aides or as candidates for nurses training schools. With this 3 
view, we venture to suggest the following:— | 


(a) In either Calgary or Edmonton, the Department of National Hea. 
and Welfare, in co-operation with the Indian Affairs Branch shoul 
set up a hostel or residence under proper and suitable supervision. The 
hostel should be operated in a home-like atmosphere with as little 
regimen as possible. It should. be large enough to allow each girl t 
have some privacy and to provide reasonable facilities for social lif 
and recreation. | 

(b) Intelligent girls who are willing to become nurses should be recruite¢ 
from the residential schools and day schools either before or after th 
age of graduation. When they enter the hostel, they should be alloweg 
to attend the city schools and so associate with whites of their own ag 
to the betterment or both. Should they show good progress, they shou 
have every opportunity to qualify academically for a nurses traini 
school which could be set up at the Charles Camsell Indian Hospital 

(c) Such an institution would serve a great need and would provide securit 
for intelligent girls who have, under present conditions, very little 
opportunity in life, and are all to often victims of mischance. 


(d) Such an institution may be operated at very low cost. Inquiry into 

’ operation of institutions, resembling in organization such as that wi 
\ the Indian Association of Alberta urges, shows that girls may 
maintained in a homelike and _ pleasant atmosphere with 
recreation within the home, at approximately $1.30 to $1.50 per 

| under present price ranges. A clothing allowance should be provid 
Br least twice yearly, being approximately $75 for winter outfits, ang 
\ for summer outfits, in addition to the maintenance. These sums 
\ provide all necessities, such as food, laundry, and maintenanc 
building as far as daily operational expenses are concerned. 
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NursiInG STATIONS AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The need of a Nursing Station and Welfare Centre is very great on most 
reserves, especially on those without hospitals or full time medical services. 

It is recommended that there should be one such station and worker on 
each reserve, and on small reserves especially, the duties of nurse and welfare 
worker could be combined in a nurse with training in social welfare. On larger 
reserves, a nurse and a welfare worker could be fully occupied. 

Both nurse and welfare worker should be chosen not only for skill in 
particular fields alone, but for a capacity to understand, sympathise with and 
win the confidence of the Indians. There must be no trace of superiority in 
their attitude to the Indians. , 

Their duties should include travel in the Reserves to visit all homes at 
regular intervals. Thus, they can assist and teach in the principles of sanitation 
and cleanliness. 

Furthermore, it is recommended that such nurses and/or welfare workers 
should be paid a substantial salary and should in return be thoroughly interested 
in the work itself. 

It is urged that such a plan should be put into effect as soon as possible, 
ince the conditions under which many Treaty Indians must live are a disgrace 
humanity and especially to a country as wealthy as Canada. 


FREEDOM To CHOOSE Doctors 


As some doctors appointed by the Indian Affairs Branch for the Indians 
ave proved highly unsatisfactory, or live too great a distance from the reserve 
nder their charge to be readily available in cases of emergency, it is recom- 
ended that Treaty Indians have the privilege of choosing any doctor they 
esire. This arrangement should last until resident doctors are available for 
he larger reserves and Agencies. These doctors should be paid by the Depart- 
ent of National Health ‘and Welfare Indian Health Branch, as are the regular 
octors. 

AT THE, BEAVER LAKE RESERVE No. 131; Heart LAKE RESERVE No. 167 

Both reserves are rather isolated and in need of service. It is to be hoped 
at nursing stations be established at some suitable point to serve these 
serves. 

The services rendered by the Charles Camsell Indian Hospital are satis- 
etory but this hospital is a long way from the reserves near and south of 
algary, Morley Stoney, Sarcee, Peigan and Blood Reserves. 

Distance causes heavy expense to those relatives who wish to visit their 
ek. It causes heavy expense in returning the remains of deceased to their 
serves. 

By co-operation with the Provincial authorities, and exchange or substitution 
patients between the Central Alberta Sanatorium at Keith, near Calgary and 
e Charles Camsell Hospital could be effected. Indian patients from reserves 
the southern part of Alberta might be accommodated at the Central Alberta 
anatorium and white patients from Northern and north central Alberta who 
lay be inmates of the central Alberta Sanatorium could be accommodated at 
e Charles Camsell Indian Hospital. 


APPENDIX “3” 
HOUSING 


The reports appended to this Appendix indicate that Housing is an urgent 
on many Alberta reserves. In general, houses are poorly constructed, badly 
sntilated, and improperly finished. They are largely of log construction, . 
thout permanent foundations, without double floors, without ceilings, or interior 
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finish. Doors and windows are poorly fitted so that no amount of heating can 
overcome the drafts. ; | 

Overcrowding 1s a very se 
any kind of privacy is impossible. 


rious problem. As most houses are one-roomed, 
Persons of all ages, and both sexes are 
crowded into cramped quarters, a state that is not conducive to health or 


morality. Young couples are compelled to live with their parents and often 


three generations share a space about fifteen feet square—numbering twelve © 


persons in many cases. 

Such conditions foster disease and vermin; they d 
schools in teaching home-making and health. They 
of frustration and defeat. 

In too many cases, furniture 1 
storage too often, do not exist. 

The deplorable high death rate from tuberculosis in Alberta is largely caused 
by improper housing. Sick and well are crowded together, especially in winter 
and using the same vessels and utensils, disease is spread. 

No doubt, the high infant mortality can be ascribed to these conditions. — 

A report based on conditions in Toronto gives the following table; 


a 


efeat the purpose of the. 
have inculcated a spirit 


s non-extent, except stoves, facilities for foo 


Good Bad > 

‘ Housing Housing 4 

Area Area s 

Criminal offences... 4.0... Rca aha 9 1,765 b 
Juvenile Delinquents .......----> | 0 156 a 
Infant Mortality per 1,000 births... 32 «59 - 
Tuberculosis deaths per _ S 
20 63 i 


1,000 population .....-.----- s 

If such conditions exist among whites with their superior opportunities and 
training, what must conditions be among the Indian people? ae 
The Association expresses its appreciation of the opening of the Charles 
Camsell Indian Hospital in Edmonton with its splendid facilities for treating 
tuberculosis. Federal authorities are to be congratulated upon their insistence 
in securing this building in the face of so much propaganda and political pressure 
from the whites. | 4 
But, the Association contends that a vigorous campaign to combat the 
spread and contraction of tuberculosis at its source—the Reserve—should be 
undertaken. Preventive, as well as curative measures are vitally necessary 1 
the fight against tuberculosis is to be won. The fight must be carried right te 
the source—the house on the reserve. | 
Many reserves have suitable stands of timber that would furnish enough 
lumber for a housing scheme at low cost. There is no better way to conserve t rT 
assets of a Band than to preserve the lives of its members. Use of this timber @ 
provide logs or lumber for home building can scarcely be called dissipation 6 
Band assets. Future generations will be assured of at least one superior asset— 
health—-and the consequent capacity to work and to live. q 
Portable saw mills, employing Indian labour, can be set up on a cooperativ 
basis and a supply of lumber provided. A portion of this lumber should pag 
into the possession of the Band as a whole, to provide a pool of lumber fron 
which Indians may borrow lumber for home building upon delivery to the poe 
of a number of logs which will, when sawn, return to the pool the equivalent 0 
his borrowings. 
In addition a man might be allowed to take the logs necessary to provid 
floors, partitions, ceilings and inside walls, etc., and use building logs to ere 
the walls of a home, with the shingles, doors and windows being supplied fro! 
Band Funds or through Welfare grants from the Indian Affairs Branch. E 
might be encouraged to bring to the mill enough logs over and above requir 
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nents to be sold to provide him with the doors, windows, etc. and hardware, 
he bricks or cement required for foundations and chimneys. 

All houses should have suitable foundations of a permanent nature and 
reproof chimneys of brick or stone or concrete. All houses should have 
artitions to provide sleeping quarters apart from the living space. Materials 
or outside toilets must be provided for EVERY home on EVERY reserve. This 

an urgent necessity. 


The Association sent out the following questionnaire to various reserves and 
he replies to this are appended to this Appendix. These replies reveal the true 
tate of affairs better than any argument. In addition, photographs, obtained 
pon various reserves, also revealing the needs of the Indian People are 
ubmitted. | 


(JUESTION NAIRE 


. About how many houses of (a) logs, (6) lumber, (c) other construction. 

. About how many houses with (a) one room only, (6) two rooms, (c) 3 

or more rooms, (d) upstairs in use, (e) cellars, (f) vegetable pits. 

3. About: how many houses with (a) double floors, (6) ceilings, (c) walls 
finished inside: (1) plaster, (2) lumber, (3) building paper, (4) other 
material; (d) brick or other fireproof chimneys other than stove pipe, 
(e) shingle roofs, (f) slate roof, (g) tarpaper roofs; (h) other form of 
roof, (2) outside toilets. 

4. How many families have no houses at all? Why? 

5. What is the size of the average home in feet? 

6. What is the average number of windows? 

4 

8 

9 


bo Re 


. What is the average glass area per window? 
. What is the average number of persons occupying a house? 
. What is the average number of persons of all ages living in a single 
room? . 
10. How many homes are in urgent need of repair? 
11. How many houses should be rebuilt entirely? 
12. How many complete new houses are urgently required? 
13. Why? 
14. Is there timber for logs or ake on the reserve which could be used 
for building proper homes? 
15. What in your. opinion is the greatest housing need on your reserve? 
16. Are there houses provided for the very old or the indigent? 
17. Exactly what is supplied by the department towards a new house? 
18. Exactly what is supplied by the home builder? 
19. Is anything supplied from Band Funds for new ‘homes? 
20. How many houses have reasonable good foundations? 


RESERVE No. 150-A Sucker Creex—Drrrrpite AGENCY 
Report submitted by Mr. Henry Prince, Director I.A.A. 


1. (a) 22 long houses. 

i (6b) 1 family has a lumber house. 

| (c) None. 

| 2. (a) 11 houses have one room each. 
(6b) 10 houses have two rooms each. 
(c) 3 houses have three rooms each. 
(d) 9 houses with an upstairs in use. 
(e) There are 14 cellars. 
(f) No vegetable pits. 
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3. (a) 16 houses have double floors. 
(b) 2 houses have ceilings as such. 
(1c) None. a 
(2c) 2 finished inside with lumber. kos 4 
(3c) 3 finished with building paper, 10 fnished inside with building” 
paper. a 
(d) No brick chimneys. 
(e) 16 have shingle roofs. 
(f) 1 slate roof. 
(g) 6 with tar paper roofs. 
(h) None. a 
(4) 20 outside toilets. - 7 
4. 4 families have no houses at all. They cannot afford them. 4 
5. The average size is 18 x 20 feet. | 
6. The usual number of windows is 4. <a 
7. The average glass area per window is 2 square feet. . 
8 The average number of persons in one house is 9. 
9. The average number of persons living in one room is 4. 
10 
11 
12 


0. & houses need repairs badly. 
- 6 houses should be rebuilt entirely. 
_ 3 new houses are needed at once. 
13. These people have no homes at all. q 
14. Yes there is enough timber if +t can be saved from the waste of forest’ 
fires. - 
15. We need urgently, shingles, windows, doors, nails, building paper and if 
possible a BRICK chimney for every home. ; 
16. The oldest of our indigent have houses. 
17. Nothing is supplied by the Indian Affairs Branch. 
18. Everything must be supplied by the house builder personally. 
19. Nothing is supplied from Band Funds for new homes. 
90. No foundations on any buildings at all. 


Reserve No. 145 SARCEE 3 
Report submitted by Mr. David Crowchild, Director LA.A. 


1. (a) 5 log houses. 
(b) 41 lumber houses. 
(c) None. 

2. (a) 19 houses have one room each. 
(b) 3 houses have two rooms each. 
(c) 19 houses have 3 rooms each. 
(d) None. 
(e) There are two cellars. 
(f) There are 17 vegetable pits. 

41 houses have double cellars. 

(b) 41 houses have ceilings. 

(1c) None. 

(2c) 41 houses lumber finished. 

(3c) None. 

(4c) None. 

(d) 41 houses have fireproof chimneys. ° 

(e) 41 houses have shingle roofs. 

(f) None. ' , 

(g) None. ; 

(h) None. 

(i) 30 houses have outside toilets. 
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None. 

The average sizes are 27 houses 15 x 18, 14 houses 25 x 24. 

The ‘average number of windows 27 houses 3 windows, 14 houses 7 
windows. 

The average glass area per window is 30 x 48. 

The average number of persons occupying a house is 5. 

The average number of persons living in one room is 4. 

35 houses need repair badly. 


. 2 houses should be rebuilt entirely. 


10 new houses are needed at once. 


. Newly married couples. 

. None. 

. Enlargements to present houses. 

. No. 

. Everything is supplied by the home builder. 


Everything must be supplied by the home builder personally. 


. Some furniture is suppled by the band funds. 


25 houses have reasonably good foundations. 


PEIGAN RESERVE 


Report submitted by W. Bastien, Ass’t Sec. Brocket Local I.A.A. 
(a) 71 log houses. 

(b) 30 lumber houses. 

(c) None. 

(a) 63 houses have one room each. 
(6) 27 houses have two rooms each. 
(c) 11 houses have three rooms each. 
(d) 1 upstairs is in use. 

(e) There are two cellars. 

(f) There are 6 vegetable pits. 

(a) 1 house with double floors. 
) None. 
(1c) None. 
(2c) 3 lumber finished. 
(3c) None. 
(4c) None. 


_(d) 7 houses have fireproof chimneys. 
(e) All have cellars. . 


(f) None. 

(g) None. 

(h) None. . 

(1) There are 15 outside toilets. 

25 have no houses at all. They are financially unable to build them- 
selves. 

The average size is 18 x 20. 

The usual number of windows 1s 4. 

4 panes 12 x 24. | 

The average number of persons living in one house in the summer is_ 
6 to 8 and in winter 10 to 12. 

The average number of persons living in one room is 4. 
75 houses need repairs badly. 


. None. 


25 new houses are needed at once. 
No houses for younger generation marriages. Present homes of parents 
used for younger generation and aged. 


14. 
1d: 
16. 
Viz. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


3. 
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Yes if timber limit is worked and lumber made available. 
3 roomed houses or more. ; 

Windows, floors, doors, and shingles.’ 

Windows, floors, doors, and shingles. 

Logs and labor. 

Windows, floors, doors, and shingles. 

30 per cent. 


sR No. 132 MicHasw’s BAND 
Report submitted by J. Roderick Callihoo, Director LALA. 


(a) 12 log houses. 
(b) 6 lumber houses. 
(c) None. 
(a) 1 house has one room, 
(b) 5 houses have 2 rooms downstairs. 
5 houses with one room downstairs and one upstairs. 
‘(c) 5 houses have three rooms. 
(d) 10 houses with upstairs in use. 
(e) All houses have a cellar with one exception 
(f) 1 vegetable pit 
(a) 12 houses have double floors 
(b) 5 houses have ceilings 


(1c) 5 houses finished with mud plaster 


(2c) 1 house finished with lumber 
(3c) 8 houses finished with building paper 


(4c) 3 houses finished with wallboard 


(d) 4 houses have brick chimneys 
(e) 17 houses have shingle roofs 
(f) none 

(g) 1 house has a tar paper roof 
(h) none 

(i) All houses have outside toilets 


Two families have no houses at all. Because they are working off the 


reserve. 
The average size in feet is 18 x 20. 
The average number of windows is 5 or 6. 


_ The glass area per window ws 12 x 24 4 panel, 10 x 20 4 panel. 


The average number of persons living in one house is 9. 


- 10 to 12 houses should be rebuilt entirely. 

_ All houses to be rebuilt are needed urgently. . 

_ Because they are without foundations and are not fit to live in. 
_ No there is no timber left on our reserve either for logs or lumber. ‘ 
_ Good houses with solid frames and concrete foundations. 
NOTES ha 

_ Nothing is supplied by the Indian Affairs Branch. 

_ The home builder supplies everything. ’ 
ING, nothing whatever is supplied by Band Funds. 

_ There are five houses with concrete foundations. 
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RESERVE NuMBER 38a—Ma-Ms-O 


ea submitted by Mark Yellow Bird, Secretary, Bulls and Pigeon Lake 


Locals A.A. 
1. (a) 12 houses of round logs, 3 houses of hued logs. 
(6) None 
(c) None 


3. 


. (a) 14 houses of one room 


(6) 1 house two rooms 
(c) none 
(d) 2 upstairs not in use 
(e) none 
(f) 1 in every house 
(a) 2 houses with double floors 
(6) 2 houses with ceilings 
(1c) 15 houses finished inside and outside with mud. 
(2c) only log houses no other material 
(d) none 
(e) 4 houses have shingle roofs. 
(f) none 
(g) 2 houses have tar paper roofs 
(h) 2 houses rubberoid 
4 houses of scrap lumber 
3 houses of mud 
(2) 2 houses have toilets. 


. All families have houses but some are not fit to live in. 


They are not able to have good houses because there is no support from 
the Band. ~ 


. Average size in feet 18 x 20. 

. The average number of windows is 3. 

. The glass area per window would be equal to a barn window. 

. The average number of persons living in one room is 7 persons, includ- 


ing children. 


. One to 60 years. 

. 10 houses should be repaired. 

. 10 houses urgently needed to be repaired. 

. 5 houses are needed urgently. 

. People want new homes from Band Funds; they are not nals to pay 


out of their labour. They have ito support their families. 


. 2 proper houses could be built of logs. 

. To help cure T.B. and other sickness by decent living quarters. 

. lL house has been built for an old person. 

. Not much material is supplied by the Indian Affairs Branch for new 


homes. 


. Scrap lumber and material is supplied by the home builder. 
. There has been no band fund spent for new homes. 
. None. | 


ERMINESKIN RESERVE 


Report submitted by Cyprine Larocque, Secretary, Ermineskin Local — 
1. (a) 44 houses built of logs 


(b) 8 frame buildings; one C.P.R. box car used as a house 
(c) 2 log houses covered over with lumber inside and outside 
(d) 55 total dwelling houses. 
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_ About 14 families have no houses. Some have no means of getting 


- About 17 x 15 feet; a few are too small to live 1n. 

- From 2 to 4 windows on the average. . 
In most houses 20 x 40 and some 20 x 20. F 
. From 3 to 4 persons. | 
_ From 3 to 5 persons and sometimes more. 1 to 3 families in ve 


_ About half or more of the total numbers which is about 55 houses. 
_ 9 or 10 houses should be rebuilt. 
- About 14 families who have no houses and almost ‘as many more should: 


- Some dwellings too old and not healthy to live in. 
_ We have a lot of timber but not suitable or available for building many 
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(a) 15 houses with only one room 

(b) 8 houses with two rooms ; 

(c) 1 house with 3 rooms downstairs and one room upstairs 
(d) 30 houses downstairs and upstairs 

(e) 21 houses with cellars 

(f) no vegetable pits. 

(a) 37 houses with double floors 

(b) 11 houses with ceilings - 
(1c) 7 houses finished with lumber inside 
(2c) none with plaster : ‘ 
(3c) no buildings with building paper 1 
(4c) about 45 houses are plastered with mud inside and outside 
(d) about 6 houses with brick chimneys 

(e) 12 houses with board and tar paper roofs 

(f) all others have shingle roofs 


(h) none 
(i) 9 outside toilets. 


logs. Some do not try to have houses. Some do try to have 
houses and at present have house-lots but have not yet started 
building. 


in some houses. | 
; 

. 

be rebuilt. 


houses; there are some old big trees and the rest is too small for 
house logs. We have no good timber for making lumber. 


| 
_ Suitable timber for to make lumber. | ; 
_ Some are provided but not all. 
- Cement for foundations, lumber, shingles, doors, windows, but for two or 


three years the money has not been available for building new 
houses. , 
_ House logs and to find a builder. 
_ From our Band Funds which are getting low. 
- About 33 houses have foundations; some are good but again some aré 
not very sound. - } 


Reserve Numper 123 KesHEwIns RESERVE 


Report submitted by J. F. Dion 


1. (a) there are 27 log houses on the reserve 
(b) there are two lumber houses 
(c) none 


2. 


20. 
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(a) 23 houses with one room. 
(6) 6 houses with 2 rooms. 

(c) None. ; 

(d) 2 with upstairs in use. 

(e) Majority have small cellars. 
(f) None. 


. (a) 1 house has a double floor. 


(6) 1 house has a ceiling. 
1(c) None. 
2(c) 2 finished inside with lumber. 
3(c) None. ; 
4(c) 27 of other material (mud). 
(d) 1 fireproof chimney. 
(e) 10 shingle roofs. 
(f) None. 
(g) 9 tar paper roofs. 
(h) 10 sod roofs. 
(2) 3 outside toilets. 


. 1 has not been able to build. 

. The average size home is 16 x 18 feet. 

. 3 is the average number of windows. 

. 20 x 20 is the average area per window. 

. 6 persons to one house. 

. 6 persons to a room as all houses are very nearly one room. 

. 20 houses are in urgent need of repair. 

. Practically all of the log houses should be rebuilt. Some of these are 


not fit for people to live in. 


. and 13. I would say 20, 13 because the houses now are too old and far 


too small. Some of the old houses or shacks should be burnt: It would 
be far healthier to spend the winter in tents. 


. Plenty of poplar but not much spruce. 
. Lumber and hardware. 


No 


_ On one of the three new log houses erected in the last three years my 


findings were as follows.. Houses 18 x 20 feet. Dept. supplied lumber 
for roof and one single floor, 4 windows, tar paper and shingle nails. - 


. Logs, labour and lumber if an upstairs is wanted, the house is a mere 


shell at present, other two are no better. 


. The three new houses referred to in this report were built under a 


different scheme to that of the present proposed housing program. 
Band Funds may have been used: The men for whom the houses were 
built are not satisfied, lumber supplied them was very poor. 

Only one house has a fairly good foundation. 


Louis BuLu RESERVE 
Report submitted by John Rabbitt, Director I.A.A. 


(a) 13 log houses. 


y (6) 10 lumber houses. 


(c) None. 


. (a) 22 houses have one room only. 


(b) None. 

(c) None. 

(d) 7 with upstairs in use. 
(e) 10 houses have cellars—4’ x 4’ cellars. 
(f) 2 houses with vegetable pits. 
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3. (a) 20 houses with double floors. 
(b) 20 houses with ceilings. 
1(c) None. 
2(c) 10 houses finished inside with lumber. 
3(c) None. 
4(c) None. 
(d) None. 
(e) 22 houses with shingle roofs. 
(f) None. 
» (g) None. 
(h) None. 
(i) 2 houses with outside toilets. 
4. 5 families have no houses at all. 
5. The average size of the houses in feet are 18 x 20; 16 x 18. 
6. The average number of windows is 4 downstairs and 2 upstairs. 
7. The glass area per window is. 10 x 20. | 
8. The average number of persons per house is 5 or 6. 
9. The average number of persons living in one room is 2. 
10. 9 houses are in urgent need of repair. 
11. 2 houses should be rebuilt entirely. . 
12. 3 houses are urgently required. 
13. Because the previous houses have been burnt down—one house. 
PAN eS leo 
15. Toilets and kitchens are needed most urgently. 


16. None. 
Les oNOnE 
18. None 
19. Yes 


20. 15 houses have reasonably good foundations. 
Reserve No. 135 Enoch’s Band (Winterburn) 
~ Report submitted by John McGillis, Director L.A.A., 
John Papin, Secretary, Winterburn Local. 
1. (a) 14 log houses. . | : 
(b) 22 lumber houses. 
(c) None. 
2. (a) 14 houses with one room only. 
(b) None. 
(c) 22 with 3 or more rooms. 
(d) 7 with upstairs in use. 
(e) 36 houses with cellars. 
(f) “None. . 
3. (a) All lumber houses and 4 log. 
(b) 34 houses with ceilings. — 
(c) 22 houses finished inside. 
(d) 22 houses with fireproof chimneys. 
(e) 36 shingle roofs. 
(f) 4 slate roots. 
(q) None. 
(h) None. 
(2) None. 
2 families have no house at all. 
_ The average size home is 20 x 20. 
_ The average number of windows is 6. | | 
_ The glass area per window varies 10 x 14; 12x 20; 8x 10; 12 x 24. | 
_ The number varies. We 
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10. 
11. 
12; 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
LT’ 
18. 
19; 
20. 
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Practically every house needs repairs. 

Indefinite number. 

4 new homes are urgently needed. ; 

Because the present homes are not fit to raise families in. 

A very small amount of rough lumber only could be obtained. 

Our opinion is that we need new homes if we are going to raise our 
families properly. 

Homes for old people. 

None whatever from the department. 


All buildings from Band Funds. 
All except seven have good foundations. 
Reserve No. 150 Driftpile 
Report submitted by J. B. Giroux, Secretary Driftpile 
Local 1. A.A; 


In taking the housing census on this reserve, we find that there will be a 
reat change very soon. Our agent invited me to go along with him to see the 
10uses that are going to be repaired and those that are to be rebuilt. Mr. Landry 
s trying to get as many carpenters as he can get for building new homes. He 
1as one at present and also has four men engaged in repairing homes. But there 
was not a proper house on this reserve before the Agent started working on 
he housing problem. Therefore, we shall not make any record at this time as 
ve believe that in a month’s time there will be a creat ines 


14. 
15. 


y 16. 
17. 


18. 


bY: 
20. 


Plenty of timber for logs and for lumber. 
We need cement mostly for foundations, shingles and _ fireproof 
chimneys. 
Houses are provided for the aged aoe for the indigent. 
The Department supplied towards a new house nails, windows, doors, 
shingles, roof jack, lumber, building paper. 
When a man is making his own home he supplies everything himself. 
An odd one gets a few shingles or a window. 
We do not know if anything i is supplied by the Band Fund. 
None. 
Reserve No. 133A. Pauts BAND 
Report submitted by David Poter, President, Duffield Local; Joe 
House, Vice President I.A.A. _ Secretary, Duffield Local. 
(a) 47 log houses. 
(6) None. 
(c) None. 
(a) 47 houses with one room. 
(b) None. 
(c) None. 


(e) None. 

(f) There are 20 vegetable pits. 
(a) There are 39 double floors. 
(b) 39 houses with ceilings. 


1(c) None. 
2(c) None. 
3(c) None. 
4(c) None. 


(d) None. 

(e) There are 40 slate roofs. 
(f) None. 

(g) 5 tar paper roofs. 

(h) None. 

(i) 3 outside toilets. 
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10 families have no houses at all. Because of the changing of hands 
between old and young. ; / 

_ The average size home Tak Xiao: 

"The average number of windows is 6. 

_ The average glass area per window is 20 X 48. 

The average number of persons per house is four. 

The average number of persons living in one room is four. 
_ AT houses are in urgent need of repair. — 

" 99 houses should be rebuilt entirely. | 

_ 10 new houses are urgently required. 

_ For old people and destitute. 
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Wa ES: 
- Houses for old people. 
IN OH 
. Nothing. 4 
_ Logs and gravel are supplied by the home builder. Also part labour. 
_ Everything is supplied from the Band Funds. a 
_ 39 houses have reasonably good foundations. P 
Reserve No. 133, ALEXIS . 
Report submitted by John Cardinal, Secretary, Alexis Local 


Information by Chief Joe Alexis. 
1. (a) 17 log houses. 
(b) None. . 
(c) None. ; . 
2. (a) 17 houses with one room only. | 
(b) None. : 
(c) None. 
(d) None. 
(e) None. 
(f{) There are 17 vegetable pits. 
ata None. 
(b) None. 
1(c) 17 houses finished with mud plaster. 
2(c) None. 
3(c) None. 
4(c) None. 
» (d) None. 
(e) 8 houses have shingle roofs. 
(f) None. 
(g) None. 
(h) Other forms of roof 9 
(7) None. , 
90 families have no houses at all because they cannot afford them. 
The average home is 20 18. 
_ The average number of windows is ten panes. 
The average glass area per pane is 24 x 24 
LOS G12 
by Cutts: 
8. Members of one family only occupy a house. 
9. About 6 persons per house. | 
10. Most houses are in urgent need of repair. 
11. No houses need to be rebuilt entirely. 
12. We need rather a new house for every family. 
13. Houses are almost beyond repair. 
14. Yes there is timber for logs:and lumber. 
15. There is no one greatest need. Everything is sorely needed. 
16. No. 
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. Nothing. 
. None. 
. Yes, shingles, building paper, windows, doors, lumber, nails from the 


Band Funds. 


. No good foundations. 


StonpY RESERVE | 
Report submitted by Edward Hunter, Director I.A.A. 


1. (a) Nearly all houses on the reserve are of log construction. 
- (b) Less than 10 are of lumber. 
_(c) No other construction. 
2. (a) Few have more than one room. 
(6) Three or four have 2 rooms. 
(c) One or two have three rooms. 
(d) One. 
(e) About ten have vegetable pits. 
(f) , 
3. (a) Only a few of the newly built homes have double floors. 
(6b) As above. 
(c) 1. None. 

2. Scarcely any. 

3. A few have paper lined walls but it is paper of poor quality 
and, as the people have little or no experience, the general effect 
is unpleasant. 

(d) None of brick. 
(e) At one time most houses had shingle roofs but these roofs are prac- 
tically worn out now. 
(f) None. 
(g) Over the old shingles some people have laid tar paper. 
(h) None. 
(2) Only a few. 
4. About 25 families or individuals have no homes, possibly because of 
the lumber shortage. 
5. Houses are of various sizes, 16’ x 14’, 20’ x 16’, 10’ x 12’. 
6. The windows vary according to the size of the house. In the 16’ x 14’ 
_ houses usually 3, in the larger 4, in the smallest 2, sometimes 3. 
7. 8 square feet. 
8. Approximately 8 to 10 people. 
9. As above. 
10. Almost every house on the reserve needs repair badly. 
11. About half the houses on the reserve. 
12. 100 or more. 
13. Some houses no longer fit to live in; young people wish to become house- 
holders. 
mo 14, No. 
15. Lumber. 
16. Yes. 
17. A little lumber, windows, shingles. 
18. Logs, remaining lumber needed, nails, ete. 
19. No. 
- 20. Only two or three. 
 -87256—8 . 
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1(c) None. 
2(c) 4 houses have walls finished with lumber. 


? 
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162—Rep River Ors Sie 4 
163——Fort VERMILION. — | Bed CH 
173—TALL CREE. 
173A—Tatu CREE PRAIRIE. 


Report Submitted by Mr. Courtoreille A 


(a) Each family has a log house or a cabin. 
(a) One family has a lumber house. 

(c) A few trap line cabins. 

(a) Nearly all one roomed. 
(b) 4 or 5 houses have two rooms. ! 
(c) None. 

(d) 4 houses have an upstairs in use. . 
(e) 10 houses have small cellars. 
(f) One home has a vegetable pit. 

(a) One or 2 houses have double floors. 


(b) None. 


tet 


3(c) None. 


. About 8 inhabitants per house. 
All live with somebody, children or grandchildren. 
11. All the houses are in urgent need of repair and all are in very poo 


_ 13. People have to move frequently from place to place. 

_ Yes, there is timber for house building. : og 
. The greatest housing need is a boarding school to shelter the children. 
_ No houses provided especially for the old and indigent. ' 
_ The Department, to my knowledge does not supply anything. 
_ Each builds his own house. — 
_ Nothing is supplied from Band Funds to my knowledge. 

- Two houses have reasonably good foundations. 


(d) None. 

(e) 9 have shingle roofs. 
(f) None. 

(g) None. 

(h) The remainder have roofs of bark and soil. : ; 
(i) Only a few have outside toilets. ; 
A few'have cabins. 

The average size is fifteen feet square. 
The usual number of windows is two, sometimes Gore.” Sa 
The average glass area is about 3 square feet per window. 


4(c) None. | | | 7 ) 
q 


condition. 


; 


RESERVE No. 134—ALEXANDER 


' 
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Report Submitted by Mr. Leo Kootenay, President Alexander Local L.A.A. — 


Fe 


(a) There are 40 log houses. 
(b) 1 lumber house. 
(c) None. 


| 


~ 
a 
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. (a) 38 houses have one room only. 


(b) 4 houses have two rooms. 

(c) None. 

(d) 39 houses have an ens in use. 
(e) 3 houses have cellars. 

(f) None. 


. (a) 35 houses have double floors. 


(6) 2 houses have ceilings. 
1(c) 41 houses have plaster finish. 
2(c) 1 finished with lumber. 
3(c) None. 


‘4(c) None. 


(d) None. 
(e) 36 houses have shingle roofs. 


(g) None. 
(h) 3 houses have dirt roofs. 
(7) 23 houses have outside toilets. © 


. 6 families have no houses at all. Two sold, 1 burned and 3 no material. 


The average size home is 18’ x 20’. ina 


. The average number of windows is 5. 


The average size area of class is 24” x 40”. 
The average number of people per house is 5. 
The average number of persons occupying a single room is 5. 


. 41 houses are in urgent need of repair. 

. 4 houses should be rebuilt entirely. 

. 10 houses are urgently required. 

. No building material. 

. None. 

. Foundations are urgently needed on the reserve. 
. Some houses are provided for the old and indigent. 
. None. 

. Logs are supplied by the home builder. 

. The Band Funds supplies all. 

. None. 

. We have a hall that needs repairing entirely. 


Reserves No. 121, No. 122—Froc Lake 
Report Submitted by Mr. Eli Moyal, Director I.A.A. 


. (a) All houses are built of log. 


(b) None. 
(c). None. 


. (a) All houses have one room. 


(6) None. 

(c) None. 

(d) One house has an upstairs in use. 
(e) None. 
(f) None. 


. (a) None. 


(b) None. 
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. Got no help 
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1(c) None. 
2(c) None. : 
3(c) 2 houses are finished with building paper. 
4(c) None. . 
(d) None. 3 ; 
(e) 11 houses have shingle roofs. 
(f) None. 
(g) One house has a tarpaper roof. 
(h) None. 
(i) 4 houses have outside toilets. 


_ 6 houses have no family at all. Because they can’t make them. 


The average size home is 18’ x 17’. 


_ The average number of windows is 4. 


The average glass area per window is 26” x 12" 
The average number of persons per house is 0 
The average number of persons living in one room is 5 


. None, all old houses 


Lots 


i as 


Yes 

Everything is needed 

No 

The Department supplies the shingles for a new house. 
The home builder supplies logs and mud. 

We do not know if the Band Fund supplies anything. 


. None. 


RESERVE 137—SAMSON’S . F 


(a) There are about 79 houses of logs. 
(b) There are 25 houses of lumber. 
(c) None. 
a) There are 85 houses with one room only. 
b) There are 17 houses with two rooms. 
) There are 2 houses with 3 or more rooms. 
) There are 27 houses with upstairs in use. 
) None. : 
) There are 80 houses with vegetable pits. 
a) There are 36 houses with double floors. 
(b) There are 21 houses with ceilings. 
(1c) There is 1 house finished inside with plaster. 
(2c) There are 13 houses finished inside with lumber. 
(3c) There are 6 houses finished inside with building paper. 
(4c) There are 4 houses finished with other material. 
(d) There are two houses with brick chimneys. 
(e) There are 91 houses with shingle roofs. 
(f) None. 
(g) There are 12 houses with tarpaper roofs. 
(h) There are two houses with dirt roofs. | 
(i) There are 20 houses with outside toilets. 
There are 40 families with no houses at all. They (Indians) have 
way of obtaining necessary building materials. } 
j 
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5. The size of the average home in feet is 16’ x 20’. 
6. There are 3 windows to the average home. 
7. The average glass area per window is 10” x 20”. 
8. There are 3 persons occupying a house. 
9. There are 4 persons of all ages living in a single room. 
0. Every one mentioned in 1, 79 houses with logs 
(6) 25 houses of lumber 
11. About one half mentioned above. 
12. There are about 30 completely new homes urgently needed. 
13. Indians are anxious to make farming their means of living. 
14. There is timber for logs on the Reserve which could be used for 
building proper homes. 
15. Houses of lumber. 
16. There are houses provided for very old or indigent—but not enough. 
17. There is nothing supplied by the Department towards a new house. 
18. The home builder supplies 1. gravel 
2. sand 
3. logs 
4. labour. 
19. Repayment. basis or Revolving Fund. 
20. There are 19 houses with reasonably good foundations. 


Reserve No. 148—Buioop 


We have taken a typical cross-section of our Reserve. 


Statement of FRANK ELI. 


- My house is a frame building 24’ x 18’ and divided into 2 rooms—one room 
ned with beaverboard and other room lined outside only. Brick chimney house 
occupied by self and wife and 2 children and 3 other children are attending 
hool. 

I have 4 horses broke and a saddle horse and 15 other horses not broke. 

I farmed since 1935 failed 4 times by hail once and other times by drought, 
yphers and stock getting in. 
I do not own any farm implements. I farm 25 acres one year and 28 acres 
1other year. 

I would like to continue farming. 

I have 5 head of cattle and received from community herd 7 head. 
_ My house is about 22 miles from my home, on river bottom. I have no 
ilch cow, no pigs or chickens. My farm is about 4 miles from the river where 
have to drive my horses to water when I am on the farm. 

I own mowing machine and rake and have 5 loads of hay put up to now. 
am not finished haying yet. 
_ I have no steady income but manage to live the best way I can by getting 
oceries on credit from Cardston stores. 

My grain was swathed on Aug. 10 and today Sept. 27 I am still waiting 
rit to be threshed. 


atement of Mixer HRAty. 


I do not own the house I am living in. I am living with my mother and 
e owns the house a frame house about 30’ x 20’, with two rooms kitchen and 
‘ing room which we also live in. I have my wife and three children living in 
2 house also my mother and her grandchild, 3 other children are at “the 
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residential school. I have no farm at present. I would farm if I had th 
implements to work with. I have 8 head of horses (Work) and 5 not broke bu 
suitable to work and three saddle horses. 

If I had implements I would farm and my boys are getting to be olc 
enough to help me farming. I have no cattle now but I did have 20 years ago 
but my father (late) was in charge of them and used them up before he die 
If I had a start in cattle I would take good care of them. ‘ 

I own a mower and rake and I make my living chiefly by haying I mies 
to put up around 50 tons of hay each year and with working for others I manag 
to make a living for the family. | 


Statement of Gro. Scour. . * | 

I live in a house 18’ x 20’ with roof shingled and lined with beaverboard an 
has a brick chimney. My house is occupied by myself and wife and thre 
children. 

I have 10 head of horses and no cattle. I farmed about five years age 
but I could not continue as I did not own any implements. I would also hi 
to raise cattle if I had the chance. I have about 90 acres of land I used to farm 


Statement of Bop Tart Cuter and, FRANK SCOUT. 


We live in the same house, a log house with 2 rooms and a kitchen lean t¢ 
These two rooms are approximately 16’ x 18’ and the kitchen 10’. x 10’ made 0 
lumber. The house is shingled and has a galvanized tin chimney. One part 0 
the house is occupied by myself and wife and nephew. The other part } 
adopted son, Frank Scout, and his wife and 3 children. This house was bull 
in 1906. | | 

I have 14 head of work horses and 50 head of cattle. The farm is owned 
myself and Frank Scout. We have on the farm about 90 acres of cultivate 
land and fenced. Although we have tried to keep farming we couldn't continu 
on account of not having any implements. I’ve tried to get the Indian Ager 
to have someone do the plowing for us or.send the band tractor up to plow fc 
us, but owing to the long distance they have not done so yet. My stable we 
burned down some years ago and only recently have we been able to rebuild 1 
I have good shelter and have lots of water for my cattle and other stock thé 
I own, I am 77 years old and my son is about 31 years old. 


Similarly situated or needing houses are: 


Henry Mills Jr. Frank Goodstriker 
Wm. Heavy Runner Jr. Rufus Goodstriker 
Stanley Healy . Henry Dayrider 
Hugh Healy Bernard Littlebear 
Arthur Healy Edward Littlebear 
Mike Healy Edward Spotted Bull 
Mike Devine Paul Melting Tallow 
Albert Wells Mike Oka Jr. 


Fred Weaselfat Jr. Report by Blood Local No. 1 
Alan Hind Bull ; 


Reserve No. 125—SappLe LAKE 


75% of the people have not got what they call “homes”. Most of the 
houses are one-room affairs in which a family varying from 4 to 10 persons If 
in that one room. | 

Some of these houses are shingled but. many are mud-roofed building 
Others need a lot of repairing to make them homes of comfort. Saddle La 
needs a large expenditure of money to build and improve homes. 

A Report sent in by 
M. E. Steinhauer 
Vice President, I.A.A. 
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‘ Bioop RESERVE 


1. (a) There are about 90 log houses 
(b) There are 35 lumber houses. 
(c) 
2. (a) There are 60 houses with one room only. 
(6b) There are 80 houses with two rooms each. | 
(c) There are 20 houses with three or more rooms. 
(d) There are 4 houses with upstairs in use. 
(e) There are 18 houses with cellars. 
(f) There are very few vegetable pits. 
3. (a) There are sixty houses with double floors. 
(6) There are 60 houses with ceilings. 
(c) 7 houses are finished inside with plaster. 
90 houses are finished inside with building paper. 
(d) There are 70 houses with fireproof chimneys. 
(e) There are 120 houses with shingle roofs. 


(7) There are 40 houses with outside toilets. 
4. There are 18 to 20 families without any houses at all. 
Because they have no means. 
5. The average home is 18’ x 20’. 
6. The average number of windows is four. 
7. The average glass area per window is 2” x 5”. 
8. There are about 5 persons living in one house. 
9. There is five people to every room. 
10. 20 per cent of the homes are in need of repair. 
11. 10 per cent of the houses should be rebuilt entirely. 
12. 18 or 20 houses are urgently required. 
13. Young families want to be on their own or should be on their own. 
14. There is timber for logs and lumber at our timber limit. 


16. The only houses provided for the old and indigent are those provided 
by their relatives. 

17. The Department will only repair houses. 

18. The builder supplies exactly what he can. 

19. The Band Fund supplies money to repair homes. 

20. Most homes have a reasonably good foundation. 


Att Marriep MEN AND CHILDREN WuHo Have No Home 


1. A. Panther Bone {1. George Good Dagger 
Sipclies Vii Is 12. Mike Eagle Bear 
3. George Hind Man 13. Albert Vielle 
4. Black White Man 14. Mike Eagle Speaker 
5. C. Goodrider 15. Charlie Eagle Speaker 
6. Dick Day Chief 16. Tom Eagle Speaker 
7. Ronald Day Chief 17. Charlie Bull Shield 
8. Victor Day Chief 18. Dick Wills 
9. Duncan Bottle 19. Jim Plaited Hair 
10. Victor Chief Body 20. Ken Mountain Horse 
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. Jim White Man 

. Billy Singer 

. John Chief Calf 

. Stanly Healy 

. George Small-eyes 

. Bob Rabbit 

. Billy Rabbit 

. A. Healy 

. Frank Goodrider 

. Peter Moccisin 

. Jim P. Chicken 

. Edward Spotted Bull 

. Alix Eagle Plume 

. George Stripped Wolf 

. Frank Wolf Plume 

. Philip Morning Bird 

. Jim Eagle Child 

. Bernard E. T. Feathers 

._ Joe Crow 8. Wings 

. Joe Wolf Child (Needs repairs.) 
. Paul Russell 

. Joseph Hoof 

in Percy 
_ Albert Wolf Child 

. Allan Hind Bull 

. Frank M. Tallow 

. Sam Red Crow 

. Wings 

. Ronald Day Chief 

. Earl Willows 

. Hugh Healy 

_ Allan Red Crow 

. Bernard Eagle Plume 
. Edward Little Bear. 

_ Sabastian Crying Head 
Tom Medicine Crane 
_ Bob Medicine Crane 
._ Edwin Morning Owl 

_ Felix First Charger 

_ Wilfred Morning Owl 
_ Jim First Charger 

_ Albert Day Rider 


Pluim Woman 


65. Wallace Pes Chief 


66. 
67. 


68. 


69. 
70. 
rae 
72. 
73. 
TA. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
&6. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
Le 
98. 
30, 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 


Tom Oka 

Jim Low Horn 
Frank Good Striker 
Ambrose Shouting 
Jim Young Pine 
Alfred Blood 

Jack Many Bears 
Patrick Weasel Head 
Dan Heavy Head 
Stanley Eagle Bear 
Patrick C. E. Wolf 
Jim Red Crow 

Tom Many Fingers 
Floyed Many Fingers 
Horace Big Throat 
Tom Black Plume 
Bob No Runner 
Ambrose Shouting 
Jack Mountain Horse 
Gordon Bird 

Ed. Littlebear 

Beny Plume 

Mark Old Shoes 


Joe Across the Mountain 


Ted Braverock 
Wm. Heavy Runner 
Herbert Dogchild 
Alec Little Shield 
Ed Redcrow 
Frederic Weaselfat 
Henry Dayrider 
Albert Wells 

Jim Wells Jr. 

Leo Red Crow 


Tom Long Time Squirrel 


Bernard Littlebear 
Mike Healy 

Pat Eaglechild 
Stephn Fox Junior 
Frank Good Rider 


For Reserve No. 125—SaAppLE LAKE 


(a) There are 109 Log Houses. 
(b) There are 4 lumber houses. 


(c) 


(a) There are 69 houses with one room only. 
(b) There are 38 houses with two rooms only. 
(c) There are 2 houses with three rooms. 

(d) 20 houses with upstairs in use. 
(e) 65 all have cellars with one exception. 


(f) 
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. 3. (a) 5 Houses have double floors. 
_ (6) There are seven houses with ceilings. 
(c) 109 walls finished with mud plaster. ~ 
5 walls finished with lumber. 
(d) 2 houses have brick chimneys. 
(e) 69 houses have shingle roofs. 


(EP 

(g) 5 houses have tarpaper roofs. 

(h) there are 29 houses with sod roofs. 
(7) There are 66 outside toilets 


4. There are 16 families with no houses. They cannot afford them. 

5. The average home is 18 by 20. | 

6. The average window is 4 x 5. 

7. The glass area per window is 10 x 20, 12 x 24. 

8. There are from 4 to 8 people occuying one house. 

9. 6 to 10 persons in one room. Some are two room. 

10. 85 houses need repairs badly. 

11. 15 to 20 houses should be rebuilt. 

12. 18 families have no homes. 

13. New houses are needed because the foundations of the houses are so 
poor they are not fit to live in. 

14. There is poplar but not much spruce. 

15. Good houses with solid frames and good foundations. 


17. There is no assistance whatever from Indian Affairs. 
. 18. Everything is supplied by the home builder. 


20. 21 houses have reasonably good foundations. 


APPENDIX “4” 
SPECIAL NEEDS 


|. St. Paul’s Band Number 133A. 


(a) The area known as Lowwater Lake should be procured at once and a fur 
roject established to ensure the members of this Band of additional revenue. 

(6) Additional agricultural land should be added to this reserve as it 
‘annot, by any means, support its present population. } 
| (c) A program of rehabilitation must be undertaken to provide employment 
vith returns for a decent standard of living for the members of this Band. 
iit present, farming is ineffective because the land is poor. Standing timber 
feserves should be studied with a view to realizing upon its present value. This 
fvork should be performed entirely by members of the Band as a cooperative 
Hroject, not by having the timber surrendered to white operators since they 
hould not have the profit which belongs to the Band. The Indian Affairs Branch 
ght undertake a project similar to that operated at the Menominee Reserve 
1 the United States. The Indians could be encouraged to undertake market 
ardening as some of the soil seems suitable for that purpose. Small poultry 
arms could be operated on this reserve. A study should be made to determine 
thether the coal deposits on the reserve can be profitably developed by the Band. 
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(d) Immediate provision for a day school for those children now ee 

residential school would be a restraining influence to hold the Band on the. 
Reserve. 


2. Alexis Band Number 133. 

An immediate program of rehabilitation must be undertaken to develop 
the reserve so that the members of the Band may be enabled to stay at home and 
make a decent living there. Fishing is no longer a secure means of livelihood 
and there is no large amount of merchantable timber. At one time these people 
were in a much better position than they are now, some land was being cleared 
and brought into cultivation. It has now mostly gone back to brush. 


3. Goodfish Lake Number 128 (Pakan’s) : 

(a) Here, means should be taken to make the Band self-supporting. This 
reserve has been slowly drifting backward to what 1s was formerly. Agricul- 
turally, the reserve is not first class; fishing is no longer a secure livelihood. With 
economic decay, traces of moral and physical degeneration are evident. Such. 
programs cannot be undertaken without money, and without very sympathetic 
administration which will arouse in the people a sense of responsibility and the 
desire to better their condition. q 

(b) Welfare workers who are understanding persons, sympathetic and 
inclined to meet the Indians as equals should be placed upon each of the above 
mentioned reserves. There has been altogether too much differentiation drawn’ 
between the administration and the members of the Bands. Too many white 
administrators have been inclined, consciously or unconsciously, to behave as if 
they were in some way superior to the Indians. In the last twenty-five years, 
this tendency has been more apparent prior to that date and the downward 
trend, economic, moral, physical, has been noticeable during those years. 4 


4. Sucker Creek Number 150A. 

(a) A series of disastrous ground fires have destroyed much of the ha y 
meadows of this Band. Anyone familiar with this type of fire knows that land, 
once destroyed by ground fires, will become so infested with foxtail and other 
weeds, that it is practically impossible to restore 1t to cultivation. As these ha 
meadows are essential to the welfare of the reserve, they must be restored within 
the present season. The Chief and the members of this Band urge that this 
matter be attended to at once. 

The Association fully supports this request and urges that sufficient funds 
be at once provided by the Indian Affairs Branch to restore the meadows in this 
season. From the funds provided by the Indian Affairs Branch, enough grass 
seed, such as timothy, and altaswede clover should be purchased. 

(b) The development of the timber resources of this Band should be 
seriously considered. Most of the men of the Band are experienced loggers an¢ 
mill men; they are competent to operate any development by their own labour 
There is no need to follow the outmoded and reckless policy of requiring the 
Indians to surrender their resources to white development. If a white man ca 
operate a timber berth on an Indian reserve and show a profit, the time has com 
when the Indians themselves can operate the timber berth and keep all profit 
and wages on the reserve. d 

(c) For two years this Band has urged the breaking of land, but withou 
avail. This is a progressive Band that has brought its land into cultivation by 
the hardest pioneer methods. Such methods are obsolete in a machine age. The} 
are competent to handle their own land and the less interference they hav 
the better for all concerned. | 

If some neglected land is not brought into cultivation by proper machiner 
being made available, and timber and brush cleared, the Band will becom 
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discouraged. Time and again, the members of the Association have seen this 
happen. Too many reserves have been well on their way to self sufficiency when 
a policy of neglect has set in. The result has been discouragement, economic 
decline, and» moral and physical decay. 

The members of the Association are in no way reflecting upon the policies 
of the present Inspector of Agencies in Alberta or upon the Agent of the Drift- 
pile Agency. They do charge a policy of parsimony and neglect through 
absentee control from a distant point. Human welfare has been sacrificed to 
policies of retrenchment. 

(d) A creek which formerly supplied parts of this reserve with running 
water has been dammed by a Northern Alberta Railway grade. The railway 
should be asked to reopen this stream to its fullest flow in the interests of 
health and economic development. 

A policy of individual assistance should be seriously considered instead of 
the regimentation of the past. Some Indians make faster progress than others. 
The policy as we see it, has been to hold the most energetic and progressive Indian 
to the level of the least progressive, simply to save administrative costs and for 
ease of administration. Such a policy should be at once abandoned in the 
interest of the Treaty Indian, so the man who is trying to make a good farm and 
home will be given every encouragement. Such a policy will certainly mean 
more work for the administrative staff of the reserves. That may be a definite 
advantage. Too many unjust hasty decisions have been made by officials on 
reserves. It will be necessary to leave much more responsibility in the hands of 
the Chiefs and their Councillors and, with officials who are on the spot and have 
some working knowledge of conditions. 


5. Blood Reserve. 


(a) The Blood Reserve requires right of way to their timber limit now 
accessible only through Waterton Park, thereby depriving them of complete 
utility of their unit. 

(6) A community hall is also urgently ees by the Blood Reserve. 


APPENDIX EN 


opsest PRESENTED BY THE INDIANS OF THE PIEGAN RESERVE, 
BROCKET, ALBERTA 


i. Bafd Miataharahen. 


We firmly desire that all Indian Bands have their rights to admit in their 
membership, upon favourable vote, any child or person of Indian descent. 


2. The Encroachment of White Persons on Indian Reserves. 

No white persons should be permitted to establish themselves on Indian 
\Reserves, as these are considered as the property of Indian Bands. Immediate 
measures should be adopted by the Department of Indian Affairs to expell all 
jwhite inhabitants who have homes on Indian Reserves or are conducting 
business there on. ) 


All Indians should be endowed with a franchise that is in harmony with 
she entire desire of each Indian, and Federal Authorities should not exercise 
sompulsion of any sort in this respect. 
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4. Treaty Rights and Obligations. vey EA ana ie aa 

It is the ardent desire of all Indians of this Reserve that the Federal — 
Government respects and fulfils without failure these rights and obligations — 


towards the Indians. 


5. Eligibility of Indians to Vote at Dominion Elections. | 

There is diversity of opinion in this matter among Indians throughout © 
Canada. Our interest in this matter is very limited, and as a matter of fact, 
we do not care to vote. 


6. Liability of Indians to Pay Taxes. 

Thus far, Indians have been exempt from real taxes for any property owned — 
by them on Indian Reserves, but we believe that other taxes on consumers’ — 
goods especially those on food and clothing should also be included in this — 
exemption. We are willing however, to pay other taxes ordinarily paid by — 
Canadian citizens, that is, the real estate tax on property own by them, but not — 
situated on the Reserves. j 


7. Hospitalization. 

We disapprove the present system ‘because the sites chosen for hospitals are © 
too remote from the Reserves. We believe that if these institutions are to prove — 
beneficial to us, they must be at a reasonable distance from the families that — 
are sick. Furthermore, we believe in christian hospitalization, hence, preference q 
for the management of these institutions should be given to this group whenever — 
they can be found, and nurses placed under their supervision should be registered. — 
Moreover, liberty to choose the hospital where they wish to be treated should be © 
given to all Indians. At the present time, Indians are deprived of this liberty, ~ 
since they are placed in hospitals hundred of miles away from their homes, and 
this, without being consulted. This system would not be tolerated by the white — 
citizens of Canada, and hence, should not be enforced upon us under any | 
pretense. q 
8. The Operation of Indian Day and Residential Schools. 


The system of education now in process on our Reserves is satisfactory to us. — 
As this system is approved by the Dominion Government, no change whatever — 
is either desired or will be accepted ‘by us. Improvements could be made 
however, in the line of the buildings’ accommodations for the three categories - 
of schools, that is, day and residential, or semi-residential schools, The salaries. 
of teachers should also ‘be paid by the Indian Affairs Branch, and all teachers 
in Indian schools should have normal training. Furthermore, teachers should | 
be members of the Civil Service Association, and entitled to all the privileges 
offered by the Association. The per capita grant for Residential schools should 
be set up on a cost plus basis which could be established without difficulty by 
an independant commission or officials of the Branch of Indian Affairs. As_ 
for us, we want a semi-residential school. 


9. Factors Which Refer to our School. 
As for our Sacred-Heart Indian Residential school at Brocket, Alberta, 
we have discussed the matter thoroughly and we have come to the following 
conclusions: The flimsy construction coupled with the high winds have rendered 
our school dangerous to such an extent that we fear for the lives of our children. 
On windy nights the building rocks in the wind with such force that children 
are unable to sleep. Moreover, the water situation being totally inadequate, 
our school has become a fire trap. For this reason and for that of a lack of 
refrigeration, any health Inspector would promptly condemn it. a 
It would therefore be impractical to suggest. any improvement on. this old 
building, but we urgently ask for a new school capable of housing at least 100 
children. This year, from 25 to 30 children of school age had to be refused 
admittance for lack of space. 4 
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( SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


APPOINTED TO CONTINUE AND COMPLETE THE EXAMINATION 
a AND CONSIDERATION OF THE 


INDIAN ACT 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
pecans = Nov i3 


TUESDAY, APRIL 22, 1947 


. WITNESSES: 
Chief John Callihoo, President, Indian Association of Alberta; 
Chief Robert Crow Eagle, Peigan Reserve, Brocket, Alberta; 


Chief Teddy Yellowfly, Blackfoot Reserve, Gleichen, Alberta, representing 
unaffiliated Indians of Alberta. 
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EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., B.A., 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT. MAJESTY | 2 
CONTROLLER OF Seibel ruces \ a 
1947 ‘ 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HovusE or CoMMONS, 
Turspay, April 22, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
ypointed to consider and examine the Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), 
id all such other matters as have been referred to the said Committee, met 
is day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Presiding: Mr. D. F. row, M.P. (Joint Chairman). 


"esent: 
The Senate: The Honourable Senators TohAston, Paterson and Taylor—3. 


The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Brown, 
lackmore, Bryce, Case, Castleden, Charlton, Farquhar, Gariépy, Harkness, 
acLean, Matthews (Brandon) (Vice-Chairman), Raymond (Wright), Reid—14. 


In attendance: (From Indian Affairs Branch): Messrs. R. A. Hoey, 
irector; B. F. Neary, M.B.E., Superintendent, Welfare and Training; H. M. 
mes, Supervisor, Family Allowances; ©. A. F. Clark, Educational Surveys 
ficer; D. J. Allan and M. McCrimmon, Reserves and Trusts Division; Major 
. M. MacKay, Commissioner, British Columbia; G. H. Gooderham, Inspector 
r Alberta; (From Mines and Resources): Mr. W. J. Ford Pratt; also Rev. 
uther X. Lauzon, A.M.M., Eastview, Ont., and J. W. McKinnon. 

(From Indian Association of Alberta): John Laurie, Calgary, Secretary- 
reasurer; Mr. Ed. Hunter, Stony, Morley; Chief Joe Bull Shield, Blood, 
ardston; Mr. James Gladstone, Blood, Cardston; Chief Frank Cardinal, Cree, 
icker Lake Reserve, Drift Pile Agency; Mr. Mark Steinhauer, Cree, Saddle 
uke; also, Mr. Norman E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the Joint Committee 
id Liaison Officer. 


Chief John Callihoo, President, Indian Association was recalled and 
lestioned. 


_ Mr. Laurie answered questions put to him by Mr. Lickers. 


Chief Teddy Yellowfly, representing the unaffiliated Indians of Alberta, was 
ies and questioned. 


Mr. G. H. Gooderham, Inspector of Indian Agencies for Alberta was 
estioned. 


Mr. D. J. Allan, Chief Clerk, Reserve and Trusts-Division made a state- 
mt, as did Mr. M. McCrimmon of the same Division. 


The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 4 o’clock this 
y. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION Shetess 


The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock pl m. 
Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P. (Joint Chairman). 


Present: 
The Senate: The Honourable Senators Macdonald (Cardigan) and Taylg 


—2. 
The House of Commons: Messrs. Brown, Bryce, ‘Case, Castleden, Charltot 
Farquhar, Harkness, Reid—8. 


In attendance: as at the morning session, also Mr. T. R. L. MacInneg 
- Secretary, Indian Affairs Branch. 4 


Mr. Bryce, by leave, called the attention of the Committee to errors i 
printing at page 511, No. cee Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 4 


Questioning was resumed of Chiefs Yellowfly and Robert Crow Eagle. 


Mr. G. H. Gooderham, Inspector of Indian Agencies, made a statement 
and was questioned. q 
Attending representatives of the Indian Association of Alberta wer 
questioned. : 


Mr. R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs See rade a sPaternene: 3 
Chief John Callihoo was recalled, made a statement and answered questions 
Mr. Laurie was recalled and questioned. ss 


Chief Crow Eagle issued an invitation to the Committee to visit Albert 
to ‘investigate more thoroughly the matters dealt with in the brief presentet 
yesterday”. a 


Committee for the “very, very fine” seseniod accorded his delegation and ha 
advisers. q 
Mr. Brown, Joint Chairman, thanked the members of the deleva tenia ‘01 


the very comprehensive brief which had been presented to the Committee _ ant 
for the co-operation ee the Committee in our deliberations”. 


April 24, a i o’clock a.m 


T. L. McEVOY, . 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. : 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
HoussE oF Commons, April 22, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act, met this day at 11.00 a. m. 
Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman) presided. 


The CHarrMan: Shall we come to order, gentlemen. 

Yesterday, we heard witnesses from Alberta, representative of the Indian 
population of Alberta; Mr. John Callihoo, Chief Crow Eagle and Chief Teddy 
Yellowfly. As you know they are supported in the presentation of their briefs 
by representatives from the various parts of Alberta representing all the Indians 
in Alberta, and these others are now present. We are now at the stage where 
individual members of the committee may submit such questions as they care to 
not only to the ones who presented briefs but to others in the delegation. As is 
our practice we will permit questions by members of the committee going around 
the table clockwise; and may I again request the members of the committee in 
order to expedite the work of the committee to confine their remarks to inter- 
rogating the witnesses rather than making statements, because time is rather 
short. It would be appreciated by all members of the committee if you would 
merely ask the witnesses the questions you have in the shortest possible form. 
Now, that is all I have to say at the moment. We will submit questions starting 
with Mr. Blackmore. Have you any questions, Mr. Blackmore? 

Mr. BuackmMorge: I had rather you gave my turn to the next man and let me 
come in at the end. 


Mr. Harkness: Are we going to ask questions of anybody now, Mr. Chair- 
man; is that the idea? Or are we to confine ourselves to Mr. Callihoo, and after 
that to Mr. Crow Eagle, and then to Mr. Yellowfly? 


The CuHarrMAN: That will be within the pleasure of the committee. Would 
you like to have one after another come before you, or have them in a group? 


Mr. Rem: I think one at a time. 
Mr. Harkness: I think that would be advisable and then we would not be 
voing all over the map. 
The CuatrMan: Is that agreeable to the committee? 
Carried. 
Then, Mr. Callihoo, I would ask you to come forward. Mr. Laurie, you 
ight come forward too. 


John Callihoo, President, Indian Association of Alberta, Michel 
eserve, Villeneuve, Alberta, recalled: 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. I have really two questions I would like to ask Mr. Callihoo. The first 
ne is this, that in giving his evidence yesterday he said that disposal of trust 
nds must not be made without consent of the band. Now, have there been 
cases to your knowledge of trust funds having been disposed of without 
consent of the band?—A. I do not know as I can find an answer here. 
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Q. My understanding is that trust funds cannot be disposed of unless the 
band agrees to it. I wondered if you knew of any cases where the reverse had 
taken place?—A. Well, I suppose it is taking place in some of the other reserves. 

The CuarrMAn: Will you answer that, Mr. Laurie. You don’t mind if Mr. 
Laurie answers that, do you, Mr. Harkness? 


Mr. Harkness: No, no. 

Mr. Laurie: To the first part of the question; none, at the moment. It is 
provided in the Act that such may be done. It is the desire of the association 
to have that clause altered. 

Mr. Harkness: It has not been done so far, but you want to be sure that it 
is not done in the future? 


Mr. Lavriz: That is right. 

Mr. Harkness: Then my second question is this,— 

The CuHarrMAN: Will you permit Mr. Lickers to make a statement, Mr. 
Harkness? 

Mr. Lickers: Under the provisions of the Indian Act it can be done only for 
the benefit of the Indians. 


Mr. Laurin: That is right. 


Mr. Lickrrs: Where the department thinks it is advisable to spend it for 
‘the benefit of the Indians. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. You said you were opposed to any form of enfranchisement, either 
voluntary or involuntary. Now, in connection with that, do you mean that you 
are opposed to an Indian who wishes to leave the reserve becoming enfranchised 
being allowed to do so; or, what exactly do you mean by that statement?— 
A. What we mean by that is, supposing on one reserve some Indians want to be 
enfranchised and others on the same reserve did not want to be enfranchised. We 
take a vote on that and suppose the majority are for enfranchisement we would 
be taking away rights from those people who did not want enfranchisement. 

Q. In other words, what you are opposed to is the whole band being enfran- 
chised by a majority vote?—A. Yes, we are opposed to. that. 

Mr. Harkness: That is the point I wanted to get at. 

The CHAIRMAN: But you are not opposed to individuals being enfranchised? 


Mr. Harxkness:. You are not opposed to the individual Indian being 
enfranchised? 

The Witness: No, not the individual. If the individual Indian wants t 
be enfranchised that is up to him. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. There is just one other thing in your brief in the summary at page 67; 
notice the pages are not numbered but it is the page immediately followin 
number 66 so I assume it would be number 67; you say, ‘‘2(f) subject to th 
approval of the band such persons as are described in (e) above, should remain i 
full band membership as long as the percentage of Indian blood is 124 pe 
cent or more.” I take it from that that you think an Indian should continu 
to be an Indian so long as he has 124 per cent of Indian blood in his veins; i 
that 1t?—A. Yes, that is the way we look at it. I may say the reason we loo 
at it that way is this: supposing, you take—there are some reserves where @& 


and if our boys keep on marrying the white girls outside for a sufficient num 
of generations we would have white men in the reserves, wouldn’t we? 
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—  Q. Yes. A. And if the girls kept marrying men outside and came back and 
married half-breeds, Indians that didn’t belong to the reserve, very shortly the 
Indians would be outsiders and the white men would ‘be “Indians” 5 wouldn’t it 
come to that? 

Q. Yes. I think that is a very important point, it actually comes down to 
re-writing the definition of what “Indian” should be in the Indian Act.—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is what I wanted to get definitely on the record, your association 
ce define “Indian” as one who has 124 per cent Indian blood in his veins?—A. 

es 


The CuHarrMAn: How would you define that 124 per cent? 


Mr. Case: By keeping a record of the type of crosses, the number of 
marriages there had been outside of the Indian reservation. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. Then, further to that, would you be in favour of having removed from 
under the Indian Act, or from Indian status, persons of less than 124 per cent 
even though they had been brought up on the reserve and so forth?—A. Yes. 
They would be truly Indians all right even though they became full-blooded 
white people; but what about the ones who kept on marrying outside and finally 
became almost full-blooded Indians? 

Q. Yes. Well, my question is, you would be in favour of individuals being 
expelled from treaty rights, those persons who had less than 124 per cent of 
Indian blood?—-A. If they want to, yes. 


Mr. Harkness: I think that is all I have. 
The CuHatrMaAn: Mr. Reid. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. I want to ask you a follow-up question, if there are any Indians on the 
reserve who have or are reckoned to have only 124 per cent or less at the present 
time?—A. No, not yet; not on our reserve up in the north. 


(Discussion as to procedure continued off the record.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if you will refer to the memorandum on “Indian 
status and eligibility for band membership’, at page 4, 1t might be helpful. This 
gives a definition of an Indian. Then, gentlemen, is it your pleasure that we 
adopt the suggestion of having each subject dealt with completely while it is 
before the committee; shall we have each subject dealt with fully at one time? 

Mr. Reip: How are you going to know what each specific subject is before 
the committee? For instance, I may want to ask some questions after questions 

ave been asked by all the other members. 

Mr. Cass: I think, Mr. Chairman, the suggestion is a good one that we 

xhaust one subject while it is before the committee, and that in doing so we 
employ your suggestion of proceeding clockwise around the table. 

The CuHaAirMAN: Is that agreeable? 

Agreed. 

Mr. Reto: While we are still on the subject then, I do not know whether the 
witness can elaborate any further or not; but my reason for asking it is—if an 
Indian marries a white woman, or I suppose you could have it both ways, say an 

- Indian woman marries a white man—why differentiate here? You take a white 
man who marries an Indian and we are told that she is nothing else but white? 
Would you agree to that? It is a most important question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you answer that, Mr. Laurie? 

Mr. Laurie: In the summary following our submission, it will be page 67— 
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The Cuarrman: It is an unnumbered page, but it would have been page 67 
had the page numbers been continued in sequence. 

Mr. Laurm: If you will refer to 2(c), we have been talking about 2(f). 

The CuarrMan: Does that answer your question, Mr. Reid? aS 

Mr. Rew: No. My question ig rather involved. You sce that takes the case 
where the husband died and the woman wanted to return to the reserve. 

Mr. Lavriz: That is 2(c), sir. ) 

2(c). Subject to the approval of the band concerned, all minor 
children of an Indian woman who marries outside her reserve, loses her 
first husband and returns to her first reserve and remarries a treaty 
Indian should be received into band with all treaty privileges. Children 
of widows described herein or full orphans should be given treaty rights. 


An Indian woman in the province of Alberta who marries outside of her 
band and is widowed, or orphaned, deserted, has no where to go whatever. 
She is not a white woman; at least she is not accepted on a par with other white 
women in so-called civilization. When can she go to? The natural place for 
her to go is to return to her reserve with her children, where people speak her 
language and where she has relatives and friends. Being, if I may say so, a 
legal white woman by virtue of her marriage, she is therefore a trespasser on the 
reserve; her children have no rights as Indians; they cannot attend the Indian 
school and white schools are often much too far away or too crowded in our 
province for these children to have any school. They are not entitled to any 
medical attention except by charity of the officials concerned. Suppose then 
this woman with her orphaned children marries a treaty Indian as a second 
marriage; as we understand it she then again becomes an Indian in the full 
meaning of the Act. But her first family, her family by her first husband|, are 
not Indians they are trespassers on the reserve. They cannot go to the Indian 
school. Suppose they remain on the reserve until they become of age. They 
are in no way fitted to go out and make their livelihood among white people. 


Mr. Rew: May I ask this question: What is the Indian viewpoint with 
regard to these marriages? For instance, an Indian marries a white woman, 
and quite often the reverse occurs; in our province we say that when a man 
marries an Indian woman the children from that marriage are white and we 
recognize them as such all down the line. On the other hand, if an Indian 
marries a white woman we say the children are Indian. Now, what I would 
like to do would be to get your viewpoint as an Indian, to get the Indian view- 
point on these two types of marriage, because there seems to be some conflict 
there, you see. From what you have said there seems to be a direct conflict of 
opinion. You would appear to consider children from both sides of a marriage 
as being Indians. It was with a view to getting your opinion on the matter that 
I asked this question. ; 

Mr. Laurin: Sir, as far as the Indian Association of Alberta is concerned 
there 1s no question about accepting children as Indians. When treaty Indians 
marry outside the reserve, they continue to be and are regarded as Indians. The 
point which we wished to cover was the case of the orphans. We are willing, 
the association is willing, that the Indian woman who marries outside— 

Hon. Mr. Jounston: Marries a white man? 


Mr. Laurtm: Yes a white man, and the marriage is successful, the parents 
remain alive and are able to bring up their children as members of their father’s 
race. The Indians of Alberta are quite willing that these people should remain 
white people, that they should remain members of the father’s race. Does that. 
answer your question? 


Mr. Rew: The 124 per cent that has been mentioned, can you state a case 
where they have brought it down. to 125 per cent? | 
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Mr. Laurie: I am not sure I know of a case at the moment sir, but the 
assimilation is becoming more prevalent throughout the country. 

Mr. Retp: This may be a matter the committee may desire to know. The 
percentage as mentioned, how do you arrive at that, is it in the third genera- 
tion that you arrive at the 124 per cent, that is if they marry out all the time. 

Mr. Laurin: That is right, let me give you an instance, a treaty Indian 
marries outside, a white woman. 

Mr. Rem: That is fifty-fifty. 

Mr. Laurig: Yes. Their son, who by virtue of the Indian Act is a treaty 
Indian, does the same thing and the grandson does the same thing. That 
reduces it to one great-grand parent who was a full treaty Indian in one sense. 
Those people, if they so wish are to be allowed to remain Indians. 

Mr. Case: But after the third generation you do not want them to remain. 
Indians. : 

The Wirness: We do not consider them as Indians after the third genera- 
tion. 

Mr. Case: May I ask this question, do you find any tendency of Indians 
to live with white people, and vice versa, without marrying, for fear of losing 
their Indian rights? 

Mr. Lavuriz: Would you repeat the question? 

Mr. Case: It was brought to my attention in one of the reserves in Ontario 
that they do live together as man and wife, having children without marrying 
for fear of losing their Indian rights and to protect the offspring. Do you find 
any evidence of that in Alberta? 

Mr. Lickers: How do you mean, a man or a woman, there is quite a 
distinction? 

Mr. Case: Both ways, either way. 

Mr. Lavuris: I believe there have been cases, yes, of such things. 

; Mr. Case: I made quite a note of that in my brief because of the fact 
they said they were living in sin for fear of losing their Indian rights. 

Mr. Laurie: That is right. 

The CHarrMaAn: Are there any other questions as to the point under dis- 
cussion regarding the 124 per cent of Indian blood—going around the table? 

Hon. Mr. Stirutine: Did we understand from the witness Indians of whom 
he speaks would receive into the band children of such a marriage as has been 
spoken of? 

Mr. Laurte: Section C, as defined in 2c on band membership, yes, if the 

and is willing to do so, that this provides those children with the rights. 

Hon. Mr. Sriruinc: Even though they are white children by law. 

Mr. Licxers: Now in that connection would you not agree to a redefining of 
this 124 per cent? I am thinking of a case where an Indian marries a white 
woman, they have a daughter, half white, according to the percentage of blood, 
and then that daughter marries a white man and has offspring, would not that 
cut out those children on your 124 per cent basis? 


Mr. Harkness: The children would be 25 per cent. 
Mr. Laurie: Mr. Lickers, you have complicated the case. 


Mr. Lickers: Yes, but would you go on the basis S, regardless of the blood 
count or percentage, that once a person is on the list or is a member of the band 
that you then assume for the purpose of working this out, that they are 100 per 
cent Indian blood. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you care to answer that, Mr. Laurie? 
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Mr. Laurie: I am trying to analyze the question. 
Mr. Case: Could it not be solved by dealing with it on a generation basis? 


Mr. Lickers: Yes, dealing with the matter on a generation basis rather 
than on a percentage of blood. . 

The Cuairman: Would you like to give that some further consideration, Mr. 
Laurie? 

Mr. Laurie: Yes. 

Mr. Casm: Suppose you said any person of the fourth generation should 
not be an Indian within the meaning of the Indian Act. 

Mr. Laurie: The fourth generation. 

Mr. Case: Because the fourth generation gives you less than 124 per cent. 


Mr. Laurie: You have it again, because the Act reads as between male and 
female. 


Mr. Cuariton: Supposing the third child marries back to a full-blooded 
Indian then what happens? 


Mr. Case: They are beginning to correct the bloodstream. 


Mr. Lickers: Your whole submission there in connection with band member- 
ship is merely an idea or at least some provision under which Indians, or persons 
of Indian blood, may become members of the band. 

The Cuarrman: Would you repeat that? 

Mr. Lickrrs: Your whole submission, as far as band membership is con- 


cerned, is only trying to evolve some method by which persons of Indian blood 
may become members of a particular band. 


Mr. Laurie: You mean sir, that at the present moment they are not. 


Mr. Licxmrs: Yes, and there is no provision in the Indian Act for them to 
become members. : 


Mr. Laurie: If the case falls in section 2c, yes. 


‘Mr. Licxnrs: So it is a question of evolving some method by which persons 
of Indian blood may become members of an Indian band. 


Mr. Laurie: Your question is too general. If you will notice under 2(h), we 
are endeavouring to provide against an influx of people into the treaty, who are 
not at the present moment, and have not’ been regarded as treaty Indians. 


Mr. Lickers: Would vou limit that to persons whose ancestors were at some 
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time members of a particular band. 
Mr. Lavrte: Not unless they come under 2c or 2b. 


Mr. Lickers: Yes, provided they fulfil their qualifications, some ancestors 
of theirs must have belonged in a particular band before they could come into the 
band. 


Mr. Laurie: Not quite right, Mr. Lickers. 
Mr. Lickers: Would you limit it to that. 


Mr. Laurin: Supposing there are two or three generations, out of a band, 
those people should not come back. 


Mr. Cuarutron: Just one more question regarding treaty Indians, what 
percentage of the Indians in Alberta are not treaty Indians? 


Mr. Laurie: They are all treaty Indians otherwise they are white men. 
Mr. Cuaruton: As I understand it there are some Indians in Canada who are 
not treaty Indians. 
. Mr. Hory: Not in Alberta. 


Mr. Cuaruton: Well, the witness has just said unless a man is a treaty 
Indian he is a white man. 
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Mr. Hory: In Alberta, yes. 

Mr. Cuaruton: Is that true across Canada? 

Mr. Hory: No, that is quite involved; in the east certain territories nee not 
got treaties, but in ’Alberta they: are either treaty Indians or white citizens. We 
have a small group at Rocky Mountain House, Mr. Laurie may know of them, 
they have refused to come into treaty. We have done everything humanly 
possible, I think I am safe in making that statement, to persuade them to come 
in. They have not come in at this stage, but they are a very exceptional group, 
and my assertion that all Indians in Alberta are treaty Indians would have to 
be modified to that extent. 

Mr. Cuaruron: Yes, Mr. Chairman, well under 2 (g), “all expelled persons 
in Hobbema and Drift Pile agencies should be restored to treaty rights imme- 
diately”,—now what dies that mean? 

Mr. Horny: Well, if you want to go into that I think you would have to 
have Mr. McCrimmon, an official of the department, to explain that because 
I would not attempt it. It is a very involved question. As a result of investiga- 
tions we decided they were not Indians within the provisions of the Act. 

Mr. Case: Of course, they have had reason to put it in their brief and 
your desire is to have them reinstated immediately according to 2 (g). 

Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman this brings up the matter of the Macdonald 
report which deals with the very matter and I have not had time to study this 
report. I have looked it over just very roughly and I would ask the witness 
one question in connection with it, I do not know whether he has read it or 
seen it—have you people seen this Macdonald report? 

Mr. Laurie: It was not handed to us yesterday. 

Mr. Harkness: Well I cannot ask you to answer on it. 

Mr. Farquuar: I would like to ask a question under 2c, according to the 
treaty rights referred to here or the treaty privilege to be subject to the approval 
of the band, what do they give for their reason for that? Supposing that the 
band would not give their approval, would they be denied those treaty rights? 

Mr. Laurtm: Yes, because it becomes then a matter of sharing in the band 
assets and we believe the band should have the right to define who should share 
in its assets or not. 

Mr. Farquuar: Do you think that would be fair to an Indian coming back 
into the band, where through some personal feeling in the band they would not 
allow him treaty privileges. 

Mr. Lauriz: I believe among the Indian people that would not arise, they | 
are very charitably minded. 

The Cuarrman: Now could we go along with the next question of Mr. Reid? 


Hon. Mr. Jonnston: The point raised by Mr. Farquhar, would that not 
lead to confusion, if it is left to the discretion of the band. One band might say, 
“All right we will admit these people”, and a reserve a few miles away might 
take a different view. And in the last line of section 2—with all treaty privileges 
—‘‘the children of widows described herein or orphans should be given full 
treaty right’. I at least think the world “should’’ should be “shall” or you are 
gomg to have trouble. 

Mr. Rep: I think the matter is very serious because I can visualize some 
Indian being voted upon and not being permitted to enter the band, then whose 
responsibility is it? Is the government going to say, “Well the band expelled 
you and we cannot recognize you as an Indian if the enfranchisement is not 
accepted.” I think the matter is extremely important. 


The CuHarrMANn: That would be a matter which would be considered under 
the Act. What we are trying to get at now is the viewpoint of the witnesses. 
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Mr. Farquuar: I just wanted their explanation. 

Mr. Lickers: If you take into consideration the question of the disenfran- 
chised Indian who has become enfranchised, and has taken out his band’ funds 
_ and then say in ten or fifteen years after that by having a change of heart he 
wanted to be taken back in by repaying his money. 

Mr. Lauri: Yes, the question came up in one instance that I have 
knowledge of and he is still outside. 

Mr. Lickers: What is your association’s attitude with regard to letting him 
come back? 

Mr. Laurtm: We have not discussed that point in the association since we 
know of only one instance. 

The Cuairman: Mr. Reid, do you care to proceed with your question? 

Mr. Rem: Yes, on page 202, I am rather interested im the statement that 
has to do with this point. It reads that “We could not understand that some 
might be expelled from the band by anybody else than by the Indian authorities 
of the band”. I take it that is the very question you have been dealing with a 
moment ago and I was going to ask, and I am not asking that for any other 
purpose but this point of education, I would like to ask Chief Teddy Yellowfly 
who said that in Alberta— ~~ 

The CuairMan: Could we not have him up here. 

Mr. Rei: I thought you would have all the witnesses here together. 

The CHairman: I am trying to devise some scheme whereby you can ask 
them questions at any time. But are there any questions you would like to ask 
this witness, Mr. Reid? 

Mr. Rew: He did not make the statement but perhaps he may be able 
to answer, it was something new, I never had heard it before, at least I had 
heard of it but it did not come into our deliberations and that was, when he was 
speaking about schools, the religious schools and: religious structures he made 
the statement the Indians were not considered because they had a religion of 
their own. 

Mr. Case: I think Teddy Yellowfly said that. 

Mr. Rew: Perhaps we could have that statement from him. 

The Cuarrman: I think this enfranchisement question, on page 2 of the 
summary, it says “Voluntary enfranchisement should not be fostered or encour- 
aged by the department”. And then it says “Involuntary enfranchisement must 
be abolished forever”. Do you mean by that an individual who wishes to become 
enfranchised should not be allowed to do so? 

Mr. Laurie: No sir, that pressure should not be brought upon any individual 
to become enfranchised simply because he may happen to have other reasons. 

The Cuarrman: Would you not think it wise to remove that line? 

Mr. Laurtz: No, sir. 

The CuarrMan: What reason is there for having it in there? 

Mr. Lavris: “Involuntary enfranchisement.” 

The Cuatrman: Oh, I see. 


Mr. Cuaruton: Then in part 5, section 5, on page 2 “Our treaty Indians 
do not want to vote or to have the vote forced upon them. It is regarded as a 
trap to lead treaty Indians astray”, and I wondered if you would explain that. 

Mr. Laurie: There has been an agitation, Mr. Chairman, through the press 
and other organizations, who have spoken to the press, or I believe made 
suggestions to this committee, that the Indians should be given the vote. As 
far as the members of the Indian Association of Alberta are concerned this 
sums up their statement. . 
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Mr. Cuaruton: Would that be against the person who wanted to vote and 
_be given the privilege? 

Mr. Laurie: He would then become enfranchised. 

Mr. CuHarutton: Automatically? Whether he was a returned man or not? 

Mr. Lavriz: No, a returned man comes under a special regulation. We are 
content to leave the returned men as they stand at the present, sir. 

-Mr. Lickers: In other words, you do not differentiate between the right to 
vote and enfranchisement? 

Mr. Laurie: Our people do not. 

Mr. Lickers: But if it was properly explained to them do you not think they 
would differentiate between the two? 

Mr. Laurie: I doubt it, sir. 

Mr. Case: I am not too clear about this. It says here: “It is regarded as 
a trap to lead the treaty Indians astray.” 

Mr. Laurte: The members of the association felt that if the right to vote 
were given them that it would not be long until reserves were gone and so on, 
and our people in Alberta are not going to be ready for that for many years 
to come, if ever. 

Mr. CasTLEDEN: What is the cause of that belief? What do you think makes 
the Indian feel that if he is given the franchise his treaty rights will be taken 
from him? 

Mr. Laurre: May I ask if Mr. Castleden is asking my personal opinion or 
the opinion of the association? 

Mr. CastiepEN: You are the secretary of the association; I would like 
your personal opinion. 

Mr. Lavuriz: My personal opinion. Might I give that off the record? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


_ —(Statement made by Mr. Laurie off the record.) 


Hon. Mr. Stiruinc: Have you had instances of returned men going back to 
the reserve and then desiring enfranchisement? 

The Witness: We have one who has been admitted, a halfbreed who has 
been admitted. He went overseas and now since he went overseas he wants to 
withdraw from treaty, and this man is asking too much to withdraw from treaty 
and we do not feel like allowing him what he asks for. We feel he asks too 
much as a half-breed. Then there is another one who has asked to withdraw 
from treaty, but he was better than a treaty Indian and he is a returned man. 
We have not decided yet just what we could do about that, but I think he has 
full right to enfranchise when he wants to enfranchise according to our statement 
in our brief. It depends how much he wants of the band property. 

The CuarrMAN: Shall we call the next witness—Chief Yellowfly? 

Hon. Mr. Sriruine: I do not quite follow the method we have adopted. We 
appear to have taken up certain subjects— 

The CuHargMan: If there is any other question you would like to ask the 
witness, go ahead. 

Hon. Mr. Stiruinc: There is a question I would like to ask, but I am not 
too sure that it was this witness who referred to the matter or someone else. 

The CHairMAN: If we were to get all the witnesses up at the table it might 
be better. 


Mr. Casr: Chief Callihoo is representing the association, and I move that 
a have Chief Teddy Yellowfly along with this witness. 
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Mr. Rem: May I ask Mr. Laurie one question? He stated in answer to Mr. 
Castleden’s question that he could not visualize the time when the Indians would 
be ready for enfranchisement; he said perhaps never. My question to him is 
this: I am not sure whether he knows about the Indian tribe of the Metlakatlas 
—perhaps he does: Now, in your view, are the Indians of Alberta so far behind 
them? 3 

Mr, Laurie: Yes. . . § 

Mr. Rei: You think the same thing could not be done for the Indian in 
Alberta that has been accomplished on the west coast of British Columbia and 
Alaska? 

Mr. Laurin: May I ask the gentleman a question, sir? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Laurie: Are you referring, sir, to that section of the tribe which, I 
believe, are now settled in the United States territory? 

Mr. Rei: And to the Canadian tribe on this side near Prince Rupert— 

Mr. Laurin: I have never seen the Canadian tribe on this side. 

Mr. Rerp: —who, as a body, asked for enfranchisement for many long years 
and have been refused as a group—I was astounded at your statement that you 
cannot visualize— 

Mr. Laurie: Not under present conditions. 

Mr. Rem: You did not say that; you said you could not visualize. I thought 
it was a terrible statement that in the life of mankind you could never see any 
change in the Indian who would always have to be on the reserve and would have 
to be looked after. That, I think, is a serious statement. I think it is a reflec- 
tion. I can see Indians like the Metlakatla band and other bands— 

Mr. Case: Are you going to criticize his answers? 

Mr. Ret: No, I ask a question in the light of what he said, a very proper 
question. My question—and I repeat it—is this: Are the Indians in Alberta 
down the social scale or mental scale or any other scale lower than the Indians 
in any other place that have reached the heights? 

The CuatrMan: I think Mr. Laurie probably has answered as far as he can 
for his association. 

Mr. Buackmore: May I suggest as one coming from Alberta that a good 
deal of the background of Mr. Laurie’s answer would derive from the economic 
conditions which might obtain within the Dominion of Canada within the coming 
few years. If unemployment develops as it has been doing during the last half 
century it may be necessary for most of us to become Indians to protect ourselves. 

Mr. CastLepen: May I ask this question? Do you think the Indian asso- 
ciation would object very strenuously to being taken on as probationary citizens 
somewhat similar to what happened in the United States if they were guaranteed 
full rights as under the treaty? 

Mr. Laurie: That I could not answer ; we would have to take that back to 
the organization. 

The Cuarrman: Now, gentlemen, if it is your pleasure we will call upon 
Chief Teddy Yellowfly. 


Chief Teddy Yellowfly, recalled: 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Cay ou made a statement yesterday in regard to the price of beef which is 
sold to the Indian department and then used on behalf of the Indians for rations. 
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Is there any other place where that occurs outside of your own reserve—the 
Blackfoot reserve?—A. That I am not prepared to answer because I do not | 
know; but this I do know of, 


By Mr. Bryce: 


Q. In that beef price who gets the hide and the offal?—A. The band, I 
would say, gets the hide. It is not paid for. It is as I mentioned—it is on a 
dressed meat basis. 

Q. You said that you got 13 cents?—A. That is, I would say, for the carcass. 

Q. Was that on the hoof that you got the 13 cents?—A. Just meat, the 
finished product. 

Q. And the head and the other things?—-A. They are not paid for. 

The CyarrMAN: Who gets them? Where do they go? 

Mr. Bryce: Where does that go? That is valuable. 


Mr. Harxness: In order to clear up the whole point there, I wonder if we 
could ask Mr, Gooderham, the inspector for Alberta, what he can tell us with 
regard to the important matter introduced in Mr. Bryce’s question. 


Mr. GooprrHAM: The Blackfoot band are different from any other band 
in Canada as far as I am aware. They are self-supporting in that they use 
their band funds. Chief Yellowfly and the other councillors sit in the council 
meeting and they have before them the revenue that they are going to expend 
during the year, every day’s revenue, the different services that are supplied 
to that band. Among them is the rationing agreement that those Indians made 
with the Crown when they surrendered land so that they would get a pound 
of beef and a pound of flour and what not every day as long as the river ran 
and the sun shone. Every council of the reserve, every member of the band 
while this council was sitting there had to decide how to distribute this revenue. 
It comes up at a time like this when the price of beef and other supplies for 
rationing are very high. It was to be decided what they could pay themselves, 
the individual owner, for the beef which they in turn eat, and still look after 
the other services. In almost every instance the animal that that individual 
owns has at one time or another come into his possession through the assistance 
of the government. In some instances the Indian has some animals that he 
has bought from his own personal funds that he has created from his work. 
They get down to the point of what they are going to pay. Everybody agrees 
that 13 cents a pound for the past fiscal year was a good price and still get the 
meat to eat. They agree on that so they will have money to go on to other 
services. That was the situation as it then existed, and the.meat is purchased 
in the carcass at the ration house. The Indians participate in everything. 
They participate in that hide at the time of the slaughtering. The slaughtering 

is done by the Indians. The workers and the helpers get the offal in many 
cases for their labour. The hide is set aside and sold on their behalf and goes 
into their operation expense account and so forth and so on. But as Mr. 
Yellowfly was trying to explain, there are discrepancies occasionally which 
arise where a man will have to sell with the majority at a little less price than 

he individually would like to do. That is, apparently, an internal matter which 
we are correcting at the present moment. I do not know whether I have made 

: myself clear. 

: Mr. Harkness: That only applies to the one reserve? 


Mr. Gooprruam: As far as I know it applies to this reserve only. There 
was a time many years gone by when we did not market cattle in western 
_ Canada off the reserves. That was in the lifetime of a number of us who have 
been there. The cattle were purchased for the use of the Indian and at that 
time there was an arbitrary price set to the Indian for his beef. Sometimes 
it was in excess of the market price, likely; and at other times it was slightly 
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lower. During the two war years prices were enhanced tremendously and in 
the interim the open market became the regular thing. The Blood Indians, 
for example, sold $100,000 worth of beef cattle last fall and in the open market 
they got as high as $12.95 a hundred on the hoof, which I think was the top 
price given for that quantity of steer. —nearly 400. And that process has been 
working throughout, giving the Indian every opportunity to get the highest 
possible price for his finished product. That has been in progress now for 
twenty years. 

Mr. Farquuar: Those lower prices only refer to what has been consumed? 

Mr. GooprrHAM: Consumed. Today there is no movement on foot to try 
to compel them to do so. The best market is the market they sell in. In fact, 
in many instances the department go out and buy the cheaper lines of beef to 
feed the people and leave the individual Indian to sell his cattle on the higher 
market. 

Mr. Rei: May I ask if that pound of beef is for every man, woman and 
child on the reserve? 

Mr. Gooprrnam: Yes, sir, that was their agreement. They pay for it 
themselves, mind you. | 

The CuarrMANn: That is the ration; not exceeding a pound per person. Do 
many of them consume up to the total of their quota? < 

Mr. Gooprernam: Up to the present time and during the war the Blackfeet 
Indians, as Chief Yellowfly knows, reduced their ration to five pounds weekly. 
They are getting five pounds per week instead of seven. And that includes 
all the members of the family who are not attending a residential school. 

Mr. Rew: How many Indians would participate in the $100,000 which was 
obtained last year by the sale of cattle? 

Mr. GooprrHaM: That is in the Blood reserve. I imagine there would be 
about 100 odd, maybe 140 owners in that shipment. The Blood representatives 
can tell you better than I can. Mr. Gladstone, how many different brands 
were in that shipment last year—about 150 brands? 

Mr. Guapstone: I think it would be less than that, a little over 100. 

Mr. GooprrHam: We would say that a hundred different people will partici- 
pate, some to a greater and some to a lesser extent. I know one man had 
$13,000. Was that net? 

Mr. Guapstonse: About $5,000? 

Mr. Gooprernam: It ran from $13,000 down to, possibly, about $100 to the 
person who had only one animal. So it would be a nice thing. That would 
represent a hundred Indians and would be a nice thing for that 100 Indians. 

The Wirness: I am not referring to that. I said here, in order to encourage 
enterprise and self-reliance. Now, in a position such as the one to which you 
have referred it is admitted that it is of benefit to the tribe. But this is purely 
a business affair in this sense, in that the Indian is supposed to be a philanthro- 
pist, and being a philanthropist he is supposed to contribute to the welfare of 
the tribe, as you might say. The important point was this, if we are to encourage 
free enterprise then we must consider everything on a purely business basis, not 
from a philanthropic point of view. That was the point I raised. That is the 
point I am now trying to put over. 


By Mr. Bryce: 

Q. There is one point I would like to get clear, while there are two or three 
animals killed each week they do not always come from the same person?— 
A. They do not. 

Q. Then everybody takes that loss?—A. Everybody takes that, all the 
cattle owners but not all the Indians. 
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Mr. Bryce: But all the wheat growers take that loss when they sell their 
wheat for the benefit of the whole of Canada. 

Mr. Rem: I thought the Indian had no say in what was paid for the 
animals, that they were taken from the herd, and were paid for and the Indians 
got the meat. 

Mr. Bryce: They take a loss on price as compared to the outside price. 


Mr. Rew: There cannot be such a great loss when they are getting the 
meat themselves and are getting paid for their own work. 


The CHarrman: Now, Mr. Harkness, have you any further questions? 


By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. Yes, I have a question which is something along the same subject Mr. 
Reid brought up a few minutes ago in regard to Chief Yellowfly’s statement 
that a certain number of Indians still hold to their native religion, and I would 
like to ask him what proportion of the Indians so far as he is acquainted with 
them still hold to their native religion and possibly only profess Christian 
religion for the purpose of getting their children into the schools, or something 
along that line. Would you care to make a statement on that?—A. In reply 
to that I would prefer to confine myself to the brief. I would say that a large 
number of them, and here I confine myself to the statement in the brief, but I 
‘do believe that a large number of them sincerely believe in their own religion. 
That is manifested in the fact that we have laymen Indians very high up in 
church circles; well, they will turn right around and join their own societies, 
the highest societies we have in Indian religion. And I might mention that the 
ideologies followed by some of our societies are exactly the same as are involved 
in Christianity. 

The Cuatrman: If I might refer members of the committee to page 9 of the 
Minutes and Proceedings of last year, 1946, you will see that in Alberta there 
are 72 persons who according to the census follow their own native religion. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. What would be your comment on that?—A. I would say that is rather 
formal, because in order to get my children to school I would have to profess 
some type of Christian religion. Our belief is that it is based really on how many 
you baptize. I have known of ministers and priests waiting at the hospital to 
grab the Indian babies, each denomination grabbing an Indian. I would say 
that was the result of proselytizing. : 

Q. Well, the reason I asked this is because I think it brings up a rather 
important point which has come to my attention, and one which I thought I _ 
should bring to the attention of the committee. As far as I remember it, 
according to the way in which the Indian Act reads education is provided by 
the churches and therefore the Indian is really deprived of a free choice of his 
religion and in order to get his child educated has to pick one of the religions 
which operate a school on the reserves—A. Might I correct that, sir? They 
pick up a veneer. 

The CuarrMAN: A veneer of religion. Would you care to say anything 
further on that? 


By Mr. Harkness: 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I had a private conversation with Chief 
Yellcowfly yesterday following our meeting and he went into this at some 
length, and that is one of the considerations which he brought forward at that 
time, and that was one of the points brought up at that time. He could probably 
put it in much better form, but I thought it was something which I should bring 
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up at this time and that is why I have asked these questions—A. I would say 
this, that the object here is to educate the Indians. Well, probably religion 
might be considered a part of that education, but it should not be the governing 
factor. Well, it is probably an essential part of the education of the Indian, 


and it really boils down to this, that you have to find out whether you are 


going to be a Protestant or Roman Catholic in order to be educated. In fact, 


that is what the Indian Act says, that is the way we understand the Indian — 


Act; before you could even think of getting your children educated, you first 
have to decide whether you are going to be Protestant or Roman Catholic : 
so 1t almost seems that education was a minor consideration. 


Q. Have you any knowledge of what has been done in the United States 


with the Indians there?—A. In the United States they have some residential 


schools where proselytizing is very great; then you also have schools, state 


schools I think they are called, where the Indian is admitted purely for educa- 
tional purposes and religion has nothing to do with it. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. Those are what they call “state” schools?—A. They are state schools. 

Q. And they are not denominational?—A. When I go down there say 
to the Blackfoot reserve down in Montana, that is the way they carried on. 
That is where I got this suggestion, where the schools are operated by, I think 
it 1s the federal rather than the state government. It is a federal proposition 
and they do not operate church schools. If they were to operate that type 
of school over here it probably would be better. 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. I take it you would personally prefer a public school system?—A. I 
personally would prefer both, depending on conditions on the reserve. 

@. Then you say here something about residential schools, and church 
schools, and you believe that there also should be some freedom of choice and 
that there should be a public school system?—A. Well, there should be freedom 
of choice in a country which preaches freedom of choice. 

@. Then you think it would be better to provide such schools?—A. Yes, 
that is on the reserves where it would be feasible and advisable to operate such 
a school. 

Q. There is one thing you said yesterday; you said you were using a 
borrowed language. I take it from that, recognizing that there are 149,000,000 
people speaking English on this continent, you are not advocating that it would 
be advisable to teach children except for instructional purposes in their native 
tongue, Cree or whatever it might be?-—A. When I made that remark I only did 
so for purely personal reasons, because I felt I might not be able to express 
myself adequately; and when I said that, I was speaking not as a matter of 
opinion but rather as a matter of fact. 

, Q. You believe that the best education is in the English tongue?—A. In the 
English tongue; I would say, yes; yes, I do, sir. The Indian language ceased 
to expand and grow a matter of seventy years ago. For example, here we 
have the atomic bomb. The Indian is not going to be bothered trying to create 
a term. He says, “atomic bomb.” ‘There is no use bothering trying to create 
a name because everything seems to be involved in the English term and it is 
easy to say “atomic bomb”. Where you try to create a term in the Indian 


language, I might create a term and another man might create a term and 


the result would be that in effect we would have no precise term for it. 

Q. May I ask you where you were educated?—A. I prefer not to answer 
that question, if you don’t mind. My presence here is on behalf of those whom 
I represent, and it would be a violation of a tribal custom if I were to take time 
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‘+ to deal with a purely personal matter. When I went back they would say 
me, we sent you down there to talk about us, but you took up our time 
lking about yourself. 

-Q. What about enfranchisement? You didn’t mention that in your brief?— 
I didn’t mention it because these other people were dealing with it in the 
neral brief. On that point I would say that the first consideration is the wish 
the individual. That, first, is the main consideration, the one right which 
ould be left to the individual. And may I add that this is nol a one-way 
jestion. because it involves not only the Indian going out, but of necessity 
so involves the Indian coming back in. I would say that membership, that is 
marily the issue, should be left to the individual. Then, of course, in the case 
' pressure we must draw the line as to whom the tribe shall accept; because 
; T read some of the minutes there are members of this committee who would 
ke to become members of the Blackfoot band. We should draw the line as to 


hom we could admit. 


By Mr. Castleden: 

Q. Do you feel that the treaties have been honoured as they have been 

jministered under the Indian Act?—A. I would have to ‘answer that both 
es and no. I would say that they had been honoured if the making of an 
empt to do a certain thing can be called honouring a treaty. It is a difficult 
ion to answer. 
Q. What is your opinion ‘about the matter?—A. My own opinion is that ~ 
y have not been carried out. For instance, we believe that the treaty stipulates 
t the government must educate the Indians. Now, the government tell us_ 
y have given us Indian schools and then they say, yes, we have honoured 
treaty; but it still remains the fact that the purpose is not being served. 
Q. Is there any respect in which you feel the treaties have not been carried 
9A. There are many. I do not think I should do more at the moment than 
your attention to the matter of education to which I have referred. Well, 
re have been attempts to carry out the treaty, but they were rather feeble, 
sy did not attain their purpose. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You say, Chief, that they provide the schools?—A. They provide the 


Q. But they do not learn?-—A. They do not learn, that is the point; that 
why I had to say yes and no. The mere fact that they have put up a school 
nay be construed as having honoured the treaty, but the purposes are not 
erved, the children are not being educated. | 

Q. Have you ever heard the old proverb, you can drive a horse to water 
yut you can’t make him drink?—A. That, of course, is a consideration; but in 
his case you drive the horse to water which isn’t there. 


The Carman: That depends on what you mean by water. 


ools. 
| Q. And the children go?—A. The little children go, yes. 


By Mr. Charlton: ‘ ? 
: Q. Chief Yellowfly, conditions are not as satisfactory as they might be; 
's that the reason the water isn’t there?—A. I would say in this case, to use 
in Indian phrase, if you had a teacher who had only one arm he would still be 
ible to-do a job. They have teachers there. They have schools, but the only 
xind of teachers they have are those who are doing missionary work, and that 
is probably because they are not paid, it is probably because of the wages 
they get. . 
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By Mr. Cusileden: | | Nie “ee 


Q. What are the feelings of the Indians as to injustices; suppose an Indi: 
on a reserve feels that he has not received fair treatment, is there any authori 
to which he can refer at the present time by way of appeal?—A. None, at tl! 
present time. He has to carry the treuble back to the source which creat 

the trouble. The only recourse open to him for obtaining redress is the vei 

source which caused his trouble. There is no other source available to him at tl. 
present time that I know of, no higher authority to whom they cam take the 
grievances. 

(. Is it your opinion that the Indian race should be assimilated over 
period of years?—A. My opinion is that it is inevitable, in order to exist yc. 
will have to assimilate the ways of the white man; and then, as far as tl. 
manner of accomplishing that is concerned, you have to accept what you migl 
call the structure of the body politic. 


Mr. BuackmorEe: May I suggest, Mr. Castleden, that Chief Yellowfl | 
did not get the meaning of assimilate? Did he understand that it. mear! 
intermarriage? | 


Mr. Casttepen: What I had in mind’ is something similar to the situatio | 
of the Maori in New Zealand who are self-respecting and self-supporting; th 
same should be worked out for the Indians in Canada, that they should becom 
citizens of Canada; more or less along the line of what has been done in 2 
Zealand. 

The Wrrness: In reply to that I would say this, that there would be 
difference there because the Maoris were never put in reserves, the white n¥ 
came in there and just lived among them. Here on this continent there was « 
agreement with the Indians that they would live on reserves and those rese:. 
were set apart for them; and since the reserves are operated as indivic | 
units they had to devise methods under which they could operate: 


By Mr. Castleden: ‘ 


Q. One of the witnesses before this committee suggested a plan of assimi4 
tion, and he said that the reserves were one of the things that prevented progre: 
toward proper assimilation—A. To a certain extent, yes. | 

Q. Then I take it that it is your opinion that the reserves are a deterresy 
to the assimilation of the Indian race? Do vou not think that assimilation , 
ultimately desirable?—A. Well, I believe the object is that, yes. i 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. Getting back to this question of treaties, there have been some com- 
pensating features; for instance, you receive family allowances?—A. Yes, we| 
receive them. | 

Q. Do you not think that is a good thing?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Do you not find that it helps the school attendance?—A. I would not | 
think it helped school attendance, but it is appreciated. | 

Q. And that, of course, has nothing directly to do with your treaties at all. | 
I am merely trying to point out that there are some compensations which you } 
receive which are not covered by treaty, one respect or two in which treaties | 
have been honoured in their breach?—A. Yes, that is so; that is possibly one | 
particular thing which could be considered as being not related directly to a | 
treaty. 

Q. What is your opinion with respect to old age pensions for Indians?—A, | 
The Indians feel that they are essentially an integrated part of Canada so that | 
they should be included in all plans that involve benefits to the individual. 
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Q. What about the payment of taxes?—A. They consider themselves as a 
nit, a unit set aside by treaties, and from that angle they are alone. I believe 
iat they object to paying taxes because they believe that certain parts of the 
‘eaty give them immunity from taxation; and they are like all people, if you 
an get away without paying taxes you won't pay. 

Q. Do you have any form of taxation on your reserve for the upkeep of 
yads or anything of that character?—A. We do not. 

Q. Does that come from band funds?—A. That comes from band funds. 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 

Q. What steps does the witness think would improve self-government and — 
sstore confidence on the part of the Indians; would you like to see a wider 
pportunity for self-government?—A. Well, the immediate result of such 
nprovement would be that it would accelerate everything. 

Q. I wonder if the witness would mind elaborating on that a little?—A. I 
rould say this— 

Q. I mean, in order to tell us what you have in mind—A. As I mentioned 
ere, if you had a program and you wanted to put that program into effect this 
pring and you had to go through this established procedure I would say that 
- would be probably next December before we could get approval. 

Q. Would you carry it to the extent of granting to the bands powers of 
ation?—-A. Well, that, I would say, would be very much up to the others to 
an opinion because I believe the matter of paying taxes has nothing to do 

improvement. 

Q. I do not mean the dominion or provincial taxes, I mean taxes for the 
oses of the bands?—A. Well, as far as that goes I do not know of any taxes 
we pay, they use them for tribal benefits. 

The CHairMAN: What Mr. Stirling is saying about that is, do you think the 
would be willing to impose taxes upon themselves for the purposes of their 
benefits, that is bridges, roads, municipal buildings and so on? ihe 
The Wirnzss: I believe they would but I do not believe that “tax” is the 
rd, they prefer to use the word “contribute”. 


7 By Mr. Castleden: 

Q. You have large trust funds?-—A. Yes. 

Q. You use the money from that trust fund that is paid every year into 
ur band?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any power of administration over those funds?—A. No, we 
ave not, we can suggest but we have no actual authority. _ 

Q. What are those funds used for in your band, could you enumerate?—A. 
would say two or three million dollars is a lot of money when you mention 
wo or three million dollars, but it is the benefit that you get out of that money, 
hat is the thing that should be taken into consideration. Because if you have 
en million dollars and you cannot use it you may as well not have the ten 
jillion, The point is this, we derive, I would say;—the benefit we get out of 
hat is really the interest we get from that band fund. 7 

Q. That is the interest is what you receive, and how it is expended?—A. It 
3 very hard to say because that interest, together with other sources of income— 
would say amounts to approximately in round figures $150,000 and right off 
would say the direct benefits involve about two thirds of that and the other 
hird I would say is for administrative purposes. 
- Q. They deduct portions of what you receive through interest on trust 
unds for administrative purposes?—A. For administrative purposes and for 
arrying out tribal programs, paying salaries, hospital staff and so on. 


- Improvement programs. 
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The CHamrMAN: You maintain your own hospital? 

The Wirness: We maintain our own hospital? 

Mr. CastTLEpEN: And you pay your own officials? : 
. The Wirness: We pay all our own officials, with the exception of t 
Indian agent and one clerk or interpreter. 

Mr. Farquuar: Is any of that money spent for charitable purposes, t 
sick and the aged and so on? | 
The Wrrness: Yes, some of that money is spent for tribal progran 


% 


Mr. Case: That is really a system of taxation. | 
The Wrrness: Yes, but it is really a contribution. The reason I try | 

distinguish that. is because it does not involve the individual. 

Mr. Case: Well, of course, the individual would have received it otherwi: 

The Wirness: Yes, but in plain words he did not have to dig into his ov, 
pocket. - | 

Mr. FarquHar: I would like to ask this question, I would like to ask « 
you believe, at the present time, that the old people are receiving the equivale 
of the old age pension, it has been stated they are, what would you say? 

The Wirness: Well, I would say that it all depends on just what wou 
be called adequate. I would say at the present time, all things being tal 
into consideration, they are, but not from the right source. The India 
really providing those benefits himself. It is up to the Indian himself, whe 
he believes if it is a federal responsibility it should be a federal responsibij 
or in this case it is the tribe itself. 

Mr. FarquHar: You mean at the present time they do provide it t 
selves? 

The Cuairman: Do these old people receive this pound of meat and p 
of flour and the other things? 

The Witness: They receive it on a weekly basis. 

The CHairman: They do get this pound of meat and pound of flour 
everything else? 

The Witness: Yes. | 

Mr. Harkness: Mr. Farquhar, the question does not apply. On Ch 
Yellowfly’s reserve, it is the one reserve in Canada where it does not app 
they have all this food and so on. | 

The CHatrMan: What do you do with the old people in your reserve? 

The Wirness: On ours? On our reserve they get the same ration as tl! 
rest, and then clothing is issued and special rations are issued. | 
: The Cuairman: By the— 
‘The Wirness:. Band. | 
The CuairMan: The band looks after that too? | 
The Wirness: Yes, the band looks after that. | 


) 


By Mr. Bryce: 

Q. Chief, you have told us about keeping a hospital, do you supply an 
money for the upkeep of schools in your reserve?—A. We do contribute. 

Q. On a per capita basis?—A. No, no, just a grant. 

Q. A Grant?—A. A grant. 

Q. How much do you give?—A. For example we contribute $1,000 fc 
each school for what we call a preventorium. 

Q. How many schools are there on your reserve?—A. Two. 
Q. That is like $2,000?—A. I believe that is the amount. 


| 
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By Mr. Reid: 

Q. My question has to do with the question asked by Mr. Case, where he 
asked if the dependants’ allowance had an effect on the school children’s 
attendance. I think you said, chief, you did not think it had, although you 
were glad to receive it. My question is this, is there any disposition on the 

Poart of the fathers and mothers to have the children educated, and if so, why 
the lack of attendance?—A. There is no lack of attendance as I know it. 

Q. Well, the first question is, is there any disposition on the part of the 
parents, a feeling that the children should receive all the education possible?— 
A. There is a feeling that they should receive all the education possible, if that 
is the question. 

The CuHarrmMAn: Any further questions? 


Mr. Lickers: Yes, I have some questions. 


By Mr. Lackers: 


Q. Now, I think this is a reserve where we can get the Indian’s viewpoint 
when the question of finance does not come into the picture at all. Has there 
been any improvement in the housing situation on your reserve in the last five 
or ten years?—A. Yes, there has. 

Q. What about sanitation?—A. Yes, we i, to look after that. 

@. And has the standard of living risen appreciably in the last five or ten 
years?—A. I would say yes. 

Q. What program has the council itself taken to give the Indians leadership 
in say housing, sanitation, and agriculture?—A. Well at the present. time 
I would say they have no program. © 

@. The Indians have no program?—A. No program. 

@. And if they were given greater rights in the administration of their own 
affairs and a greater right in the interest of spending funds, that is trust funds, 
would they take leadership of their own affairs?—A. I believe they would. 

(. How many members of the council have you there?—-A. Fifteen, sixteen. 

(. Sixteen, and what is your population?—A. 1,050 I would say. 

Q. 1,050,—have you got enough farm equipment for your whole reserve?— 
A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. You do not think so, and yet there is sufficient money here for the 
purchase of farm equipment?—A. Yes, there is. 

@. I understand your interest and trust fund is accumulating all the time, 
getting larger —A. Yes. 

@. And do you not think some of that money then should be used for the 
purchase of machinery.—A. Definitely. 

Q. Are any of the young chaps from your reserve being given instruction in 
agriculture or going to agricultural college or anything?—-A. Not at the present 
moment. 

Q. Why is that?—A. That, I believe, depends largely on the individual 
because, since we have the money, if any Indian lad wishes to attend we will 
make provision for that child to attend. 

Q. Are there any Indians now who are getting in a position to attend high 
school?—A. There are boys attending high school now. 

Q. Do any of them have any intention of going on to higher learning, going 
into professional life, or attending agricultural college?—A. That I do not know, 
because I have not asked, and it involves me very personally, because my son is 
going to high school but I have not asked him, I prefer to wait until he finishes. 


Mr. Harkness: I might say that Chief Yellowfly went to agricultural college 
himself. 


* 
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By Mr. Lickers: Me | Siren § a: 
-Q. Whereabouts do the children go to high school from the reserve?——A. 
Usually we have been sending them over to the white school. 
Q. To the white school, whereabouts is that?—A. In Gleichen. Fae 
Q. How far away is that from your reserve?—A. Well, it is right a 
Gleichen, and Gleichen is on the border, just on the reserve, and headquarters o 
the reserve. | 
| Q. Do you know how many Indians would be attending high school now?— 
A. There are only two at the present moment. | 
Q. Are they all boys?—A. No,—there are four now, two girls and two boys. : 
Mr. CastLepEN: Who pays for that? ! 
The Wirness: We pay, band funds. 
Mr. Castiepen: Band funds. : 
Mr. Bryce: Do you have any difficulty getting them into that school? 
The Wirness: Well there was, but I would not say—I might add that. I 
think racial prejudice has nothing to do with it, it is the congested condition at 
the schools. These white schools are quite prepared to accept Indian children. 
Mr. Case: They get along well with the other children? 3 
The Witness: In my case, my son is blending in well with the others, the 
Mere fact that he is an Indian has worn out. 
_Mr. CastiEepen: Do you have to get permission from the agent before you | 
are permitted to send them to high school? rats 


The Wirness: He has to approve it. 

Mr. CastLepen: But the band funds are paying? 
The Wirness: Yes. = | 
Mr. CastiEepen: Is that money coming from Ottawa to you? 
The Wirness: It comes from Ottawa to the Indian office. 


By Mr. Lickers: 


@. Would you say the standard of living on the reserve is about on the same 
level as that of the farmers surrounding the reserve?—-A. As a whole I would say 
yes. 

Q. Have you electricity there and other modern conveniences?—A. Not in 
that line, no. ae 

Q. What about wells?_A_ Yes, they have wells, yes. 

. Are there any suggestions you could make which would be of help to 
this committee which could be done on your reserve say to better conditions if 
they could be bettered?_A. Well at the present moment if I had any suggestions 
for this committee—] would not have any suggestions because I believe our 
reserve should not be taken as a standard case. If I had any suggestions I would 
not come all the way to Ottawa to make them, I would make them down there 
and if the council approved we would be able to carry them out. As far as 
programs are concerned I would make suggestions down there, but what mi rote. 
believe is this, we should be given authority to carry out those suggestions, 
but at the present time we merely make them as. suggestions. 

Q. That is where the frustration les. In so far as that reserve is concerned, 


Q. And if you had the authority you, or the council, would be in a position 
then to evolve plans whereby they could help themselves?—A. Yes. 

@. And I presume that would be at their own expense?—A. At their own ~ 
expense at the present time, yes. 
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‘The Cuarrman: In your brief, Chief, you said at page 205, “in connection 
with tribal business, here again, Indian service officials are not ‘always entirely 
free from outside interference when business transactions in tribal affairs are in 
progress’. What do you mean by that? 

The Witness: I mean just this. For example here on our reserve there 
seems to be some outside influence that makes suggestions as to what move the 
offcials should take, and while they are merely suggestions it is one of those 


| 


things that, in effect, really means “this suggestion—or else”! 


By Mr. Castleden: 

Q. What do you mean by that, could you be more explicit?—A. Well I mean 
this, they have the local political ‘party, they have their own political system, 
and if the local political party finds they can get something out of that program 
they try to steer things their way. 

Q. Do-you still have to get permission for the sale of your produce? 
—A. Yes, we still do. 


The CHAIRMAN: Permission for what? 


By Mr. Castleden: 

. Permission from the agent before you can sell any produce from the 
farm, that is true?—A. True. 

Q. Is that pretty general across Alberta, Mr. Laurie? | 

Mr. Lavrir: Oh, yes. 

Mr. CastTLEDEN: Generally, all Indians on the agency have to have written 
permission before they are allowed to sell any produce. 

The Wirness: As far as I know, Mr. Castleden. 

Mr. Lickers: That is true of all the western provinces. 

Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Chief Yellowfly one 
or two questions to clarify one or two things in my own mind. I would like to 
return to the question of the beef again, I do not know that I have got the 
exact picture. Who pays for the beef for the Indians? Now the government 
agreed under the treaty that the Crown would provide every Indian with a pound 
of beef and a pound of flour every day so long as the river ran. Who pays for 
the beef which is provided to the Indians on the Blackfoot reserve? 

The Witness: Well I would say, practically speaking, the Indians them- 
selves through their band funds. 

Mr. Buackmore: I gathered that from the evidence that went forward. 
In other words it would appear that the Crown, in the case of the Blackfoot 
Indians, has contrived to put the Indians in a position where they do the things 
which the Crown itself had agreed to do. 

Mr. Licxrrs: That is incorrect. 

~ Mr. Atuan: It is not in the treaties, that this pound of beef, ete is contained, 
t is in the surrender of the lands, when the land was sold. It is in the surrender 
locuments. 

Mr. Harxness: The reserve was once about twice the size it is now. 

Mr. Rem: I am not interrupting, but I had the impression when I asked an 
indian agent, and I would like to know here, that the pound of beef was supplied 
oy the Indian ‘but the government paid. 

Mr. Gooprruam: By a surrender agreement. The Blackfeet once had a 
arge tract of land, 150,000 acres, and they were asked whether they would 
ell it, and they said yes, on the following conditions, one of which was in the 
urrendering of this land for sale by the Crown for their benefit. You see, in 
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1911, the agreement was, one—that they would get this ration, and two—tha 
they would supply their own people with homes. Rake 

Mr. Reip: Right there, the government was to supply them with this ratio 
you mean. ; 

‘Mr. Goopreruam: Out of their money, out of the return from the sale of thei 
land, the money that was created through the sale of the lands has been used no | 
only to create a band or tribal fund to operate on and to do all the things af 
Indians have asked, including right from the first the ration as it was mentionec 
today; and to the supplying of homes and supplying of staff; to assist in thi 
farming and ranching and various other lines of endeavour and to look after th 
old and sick out of their own funds. As Chief Yellowfly will tell you I was Indiar 
agent on that reserve, and my father was the Indian agent on that reserve prio’ 
to my beginning in 1907 and so you see we are very familiar with the changing | 
of the mode of life of this particular band,—the taking of a thousand peopl! 
in this country and guaranteeing to them food, clothing, and shelter, and ar 
independent life and the opportunity to improve themselves. That has 
developed through these years until today you have a self-contained organizatior 
or society. They have got, possibly, too much money now, and there is ¢ 
digression, the man is improving fast. Mr. Yellowfly, in his brief yesterday 
touched on that, I think, when he said the time has come when you have tc 
allow us more chance for independent endeavour to develop ourselves individual] | 
so we will, as an individual entity, more readily assimilate with our other peoples 

The Blackfoot band today is possibly, as a whole, better off than his white 
neighbour. May I digress a moment? You have been talking about band fund: 
and the powers of the Indians themselves. Throughout the province of Alberté 
nearly every band has a fund. It has been our endeavour within the last yea. 
or two to have every council sit at a table and have each councillor know his | 
capital and his revenue, and as he knows his revenue for the year he has beer | 
asked to sit down in company with his agent and work out ways and means tc | 
spend that money to the best advantage of his people. The delegates here are’ 
well aware of that. If they wanted to help their aged in some way by a sep: | 
arate ration or if they wanted to improve their roads or help their young people. 
to become established they have certain funds for certain purposes. Part of the: 
whole problem has been as much as possible to pass on to them in order that, 
they will take the respsonbility which we for generations took away from them. 
They are not going to start in one day or one year or one generation to be able 
to recover that responsibility which we took away, but we are starting. I must 
say this on behalf of our branch at Ottawa that invariably the estimated 
expenditures which the various band councils have submitted for disposal fo 
the coming fiscal year have been approved if the money was available. As the! 
money is approved, the money will come back to a single point—you must have. 
a guiding point, a central office with any organization or any company; even ir. 
the case of a bank: therefore, it comes back to the agency office where it is: 
administered on behalf and with the cooperation of the Indians, and these 
Indians all know it. We are on the right move, we think, which will develo 
the Indian into a responsible being. As I said, in nearly every instance the | 
department at Ottawa is approving of these statistics coming to the Indian bands 
I think that clears up a lot. There is this large fund. The others have not got | 
a big fund, but they are all starting with even a small revenue to distribute it 
as best they think; and on the advice of the white man the Indian is taking that. 
responsibility. Maybe that advice in some cases is of some value. We hope it | 
is, anyway. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. I wonder if Chief Yellowfly would care to comment on that statement! 
—A. I would say that is largely true, but the fact still remains that everything 


: 
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depends on the charity, you might say, of those in authority. That is as far as 
authority is concerned. -That is the policy of the present personnel. It depends 
on the personnel of the department. As Mr. Gooderham said, if the personnel 
favours the nature of the policies they are carrying out now, all well and good, 
but as soon as there is a change in the personnel, the new personnel have the 
absolute authority of changing everything that the former personnel started. 
That is the point I wish to raise. Now, we have Mr. Gooderham who was our 
agent for twenty-five years. Let us say that he started a plan—and he started 
many plans twenty or twenty-five years ago—but supposing he started a plan— 
and some of those plans were started in those days—well, let us assume that five 
or ten years after they were started and a new agent came along and he had 
opposite views, he had the authority to change the whole thing. That is the 
point I wish to raise, that it depends on the attitude of the personnel, of the 
administration, because the law still says he is the dictator. Much depends on 
the individual official. 


By Mr. Castleden: ‘ 


Q. May I ask this question? Do you find that the bands in Alberta are 
given statements of the band funds and that they sit around the council table 
and administer the funds of the band? | 

Mr. Lavrre: I would prefer if some of the others spoke on that—Mr. Cal- 
lihoo, for instance. 


Mr. C'asrtepen: Mr. Callihoo, are you given a statement of the band funds 
every year, and are the bands of the Indian reserves in Alberta asked to sit 
around the council table and administer those funds? | 


Mr. CauiiHo00o: We have been asking for that for twenty years right up to 
date and we have not got it. The Indian agent often tells us it is none of our 
business. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. CastLEDEN: That is a point to be settled. 


Mr. GooperHam: I think Mr. Callihoo will remember—I am fairly new at 
this job of iispector in the province of Alberta, but I can go from one end of 
that row to the other—there is the representative of the Peigans— 

Mr. Cauurnoo: He asked me about my reserve. 

Mr. Gooppruam: Did we not discuss that last fall? You have not had 
your statement yet? 

Mr. Catiro0o: No, nothing at all. 

Mr. GooperuAmM: I regret that; but your council supplied some estimates. 
You remember those resolutions to spend money. I do not think Mr. Callihoo 
has this matter clearly in his head. 

Mr. CauuiHoo: I do not think we got them, 

Mr. GooprerHam: You have, Mr. Crow Eagle? 

Mr. Crow EactE: No, I do not think so. 

Mr. GooperHAm: I produced them for you last year. 

Mr. Crow Eacun: I have not seen them. 

Mr. Gooprruam: I say, gentlemen, that we have not had it in the past. 

The Witness: I would say on the Blackfeet reserves we do not get the 
statement; it is merely made known that there is available an amount of money, 
but as far as the actual detailed amount is concerned, we do not get that. We 
are given thé information that we have $150,000, you may say, to work on this 
year, and that is all the information we get. We do not get a complete state- 
ment on our tribal fund here at Ottawa. 
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Mr. GooprrHAM: On a number of reserves I have had the statement brought. 


up by the agent. You know, the Bloods; were you not present? How about the 
Bloods? Didn’t I present that statement? | | 


Mr. CastuepEN: Have you in the Blood reserve ever received the statement? 
Mr. Buu Surieip: It has not been brought to our attention yet. 

Mr. CasTLepEN: Has it ever been done before? — 

Mr. Buri Suretp: No. 


Mr. GoopErHAm: I think one thing should be explained, and that is that the 
statement comes at the end of the fiscal year, March 31. The treasury branch 
_ have to make up the statement at that time, and those statements will be going 
out. Ido not think a number of them have their statements yet, but they all 
know that this thing is amalgamated, and it is the desire that they all know their 
business. I regret that some did not get them. I know they have been sending 
in resolutions based on what they anticipate, and they are being acted on by our 
authorities. ; 
Mr. CastTLepEN: I am glad to hear that. ; 
Mr. GooprrHam: We want to do that. There is no desire to withhold. 


\ Mr. Castiepen: I do not think there is the desire, but I think that was a 
matter of policy in the past; it has been the policy in the past. 


Mr. Anuan: There is a misapprehension here that may be detrimental to the 
purpose you hope to attain. For many years the printed statement of band funds 
, was issued. About ten years ago on a wave of economy the printing of that 
statement was discontinued, and at the date of its discontinuance the treasury 
office of the Indian Affairs branch made up mimeographed statements of the band 
funds across Canada, and my services—sent out the treasury office statements of 
those band funds for every band in Canada every year to the agent of the agency 
with instructions that those statements of band funds be placed before every 
council. Now, it may be that every Indian of the band does not get the state- 


4% 


ment, but the statement is placed on the table for the band council, and if the ~ 


Indians want information to-day the Indian agent has the information and it 
is available at all times. You have seen it before this committee—the actual 
statement of their revenue and expenditure, showing their balance carried for- 
_ ward from the year before, and the increment of the expenditures during the 

year. That is in the hands of the Indian agent every year immediately after 


the term of the fiscal year or as soon after as the treasury officers ean get that 


statement out. Those statements are available. The band councils get them. 


Mr. CastLepeN: I would like to question that statement, because I have 


complaints from dozens of Indians in the organizations in my province—as 
well as the statements from the bands here—that they have asked the agents 
for this information and it has been denied them. I think the intention is good. 
I think the operation of the office is good. Maybe the statement does go out. 


But my information from our Indians and the Indians right here is to the 


effect that they are not given these statements, and when there is a request 
they are refused the statement. I will ask a number of those Indians standing 
by to say whether I am right or not. | 


Chief YELLowriy: There are statements issued, but in nearly all cases 
they are in reality summaries and they do not go into the details. That is the 
objection we do have. We do receive a sort of statement but it is rather general 
and there is no breakdown in the statement. For example, they will merely 
say that there is so much money used for a certain purpose and so much for 
another purpose, and sometimes the details are not there which will explain 
as to how the moneys were expended, or the like. 
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Mr. Bryce: As regards this statement that you send out, do you send a __ 
statement out for every reserve or is this just a general statement for the 
Dominion of Canada? : 

Mr. McCrimmon: We send to each of the inspectors and to each agency 
the statement of the band funds of the different bands in that agency, provided © 
they have funds. Over and above that we send a copy to the inspector’s office 
of all the statements of the band funds over which.he is the inspector. 

Mr. Bryce: There is no detailed statement for each band? 7 

Mr. McCrimmon: No, sir, there is not. That would be a big job. 

The CHairMAn: The statement for some bands is given in appendix “O”, for 
such places as Norway House, St. Peter’s. That is a sample. 


—The committee adjourned to meet again this afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 


The CuarrMan: If you will come to order, gentlemen, we will proceed — 
with the examination of the witnesses. | 

Mr. Bryce: Mr. Chairman, I want to rise to a point of privilege. The 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence which has come to hand today has a — 
mistake which I would like to correct before it goes any further. 

Mr. Rew: What date is that? 

Mr. Bryce: It is at page 511, at the 18th line. I am quoted as having 
said: i | 
The next photograph shows you the No. 1 Homemakers Club. Now, 
the women of this club raised the money to build these houses without 
any governmental assistance whatever. This illustrates what they can 
do when they receive proper encouragement. 


What I did say was: 

No. 1 Homemakers’ Club House at Cross Lake and some of the 
members. The women of this club raised the money and built this house 
without any assistance from the government. This, however, shows 
what they can do when they receive proper encouragement. 


I would like to have that correction made. 


The CuarrMan:. I think that is well noted, Mr. Bryce. That was the = 
impression I got from it anyway, that there was just that one house. I 
appreciate very much having it brought to the attention of the committee and 
-we will have the records changed. By the way, you are going to file those 
| pictures with the committee? 

Mr. Bryce: Yes. 

The CHatrMANn: Because I think they are very valuable for the purposes 

of the committee. 

: Shall we proceed with our examination of witnesses? We have Mr. Crow 
Eagle, and we also have Chief Teddy Yellowfly. If you would like to proceed, 
Mr. Blackmore, you are the first on the list. 

Mr. BuackMorE: I would like to go a little further into the use of band 
nds, Mr. Chairman. I was arrested by the remarks of Chief Yellowfly to 
he effect that although the Indians were given to understand that there was a 

onsiderable amount of interest accruing on their large band funds yet the 
ndians themselves through their council or through any individual effort they 
could make had no way of getting any kind of effective control over the use 


of that money. 
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Chief Teddy Yellowfly, recalled: 


The Witness: That is right. Bs 

Mr. Buackmore: That seems to be a matter which I thought was rather 
extraordinary and pretty difficult to defend. Then the question arose whether 
the council generally was able to learn what the band fund was. 

The Cuarman: Mr. Blackmore, you have made a statement. 

Mr. BuackMors: I want to ask a question based on that statement. 

The Cuarrman: Oh, I see. You will also permit the departmental officers 
to reply? 

Mr. Buacxmore: Oh yes. I want to get the facts concerning the matter, 
and I just want to give a summary which you would have had to give in order 
to get continuity if I had not given it. Now, Chief Yellowfly has said that | 
in his experience that is correct; the chief and the council of the band are not 
able to get any kind of control over the money which was supposed to per | 
theirs. Now, the next question that arose was whether they have been able | 
to learn about the band funds; how big they were; how much the interest paid 
on it was; what use was made of the band fund profit. I would like to probe 
into that just a little. With your permission I would like to ask any of the 
Indians here who have had experience on band councils either as chiefs or as | 
members of council; I would like to find out what their experience has been | 
over say the last twenty years in respect to getting details concerning band | 
funds. 

The Cuamman: Would you like to answer that, Chief Yellowfly or 
Chief Crow Eagle? 

Mr. Buackmore: I would like to ask each chief that question, 

The Cuairman: All right, we will start here then. 

Mr. BLACKMORE: That is all right. 

The CuairMAN: Would you like to answer that. 

The Witness: I will answer that in this manner, that the councils suggest 
these programs. They must have the approval of the department at Ottawa 
before the money can be used for that program. 

Mr. Buackmore: Then, the next question is, Suppose— | 

The CuarrMan: Now; let me get this. I thought you wanted to ask each 
one of these chiefs the same question. 3 

Mr. Buackmore: I would like to ask him one or two more. We want to 
know the key facts and the department wants to know the facts, and. the | 
Indians want to know them. And, in all this, I am not casting any reflection | 
or implying any reflection on the department. 

The Cuarrman: My purpose is to try to get through this by six o’clock. 

Mr. Buackmore: I understand that. This is a very vital matter and I wanted 
to get it. Then, when the band council comes back together say after a year they » 
want to find out how the money has been spent; whether it has been spent as it | 
is suggested it should have been; or the details of where the money went; and 
what success have they had in obtaining these details from the agent? | 

The Wrrness: It depends on the nature of the program. Tf it is a local 
thing we generally receive details when they become available. If the matter is 
one involving the offices here in Ottawa, sometimes we do not get to know what 
is involved, sometimes we are never able to get the details. 

Mr. Buacxmore: Now, if the same question will be answered by each of 
the other chiefs it will be valuable, I believe. 

The Cuairman: Do you want to answer that, Mr. Crow Eagle? 
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Mr. Crow Eacue: I would like to deal with the questions in a simple way. 

Mr. Buackmors: I will ask the question simply. 

The CHarrman: All right. 

Mr. BuAckmorE: Were you a chief; how long were you a chief on your 
aserve? — 

Mr, Crow Eactu: I am not a chief, sir. 

Mr. BuackmorE: Have you ever been a chief? 

Mr. Crow Eacue: No, sir. 

Mr. Buackmore: Were you on the council of your band? 

Mr. Crow EAcue: No, sir. 

Mr. Buackmore: Well, then, we want someone who has had that experience. 

The CuarrmMan: Do you want to ask all these others here, and let Mr. 
jaurie answer for the general fact? It is going to take a long time otherwise. 

Mr. Lavuriz: I do not think I oul: ‘be qualified. Possibly you might ask 
thief Bull Shield. 

Mr. Buackmore: Chief Bull Shield; I want to find out what your band fund 
ras; what money you had coming in the way of interest on the band fund; 
‘hat it earned; and what way you found out about it? 

The Eeivane: Just a little louder, please. The reporter cannot hear 
hen you turn your back. Mr. Gooderham has made it clear that they are going 
> get it from now on at the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. CastTLepEN: Yes, from now on. 

The Cuartrman: Mr. Gooderham, have they ever received that in the past? 

Mr. GoopERHAM: Sir, the session I had with their council was not so very 
ng ago, within the last fiscal year. I had the acting agent produce a statement 
or the previous fiscal year and I explained it to them as best I could, as to - 
ie capital amounts on the statement, as to the summary of revenue, and as 
» the amounts that have been charged against the fund during that previous 
seal year; and I told them that there would be statements similar to that at 
1e end of this fiscal year showing what the capital would be, showing also the 
evenue and the expenditures in the last year. 

The CHArRMAN: Then the answer is, yes? 

Mr. GoopErRHAM: Yes. 

Mr. Buackmore: How long have you been on the band council? 

Chief Buti Suietp: Not very long. 

Mr. Buackmore: How long, two years or so? 

Chief Butt SuHietp: Two years. 

Mr. Buackmore: Do you know what other chiefs Wane found in times past, 
ave they told you that they knew about the band fund? 

Chief Butt Suretp: No, sir. — 

Mr. Buackmore: Do you know what the interest was on it? 

Chief Butt Suretp: No, sir. 

Mr, Brackmore: You never could get that? 

Chief Butt Suretp: No. 

Mr. Buacxmorse: I think that is sufficient on that. Now, Mr. Callihoo, I want 
) ask you the same question as the others; first, were you either the chief of a 
ibe or whether you are on a band council. 

The CHAIRMAN: Wasn’t that answered this morning? 

Mr. Buackxmore: I do not think it was answered this morning? 
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The CHAIRMAN: It was, wasn’t it, Mr, Laurie? 
Mr. Laurie: I think so, Mr. Chairman. 
~ Mr. CarurHoo: I was never a chief or a councillor until I was appointed to 
the council of the Indian Association of Alberta. ; aoe 
The CHAIRMAN: That is separate and apart from an Indian band council, is 
it not? = 
Mr. CALLIHOO0: Tt is separate from the local band council. ' 
Mr. Case: How many present are chiefs? | | ) 
The CHAIRMAN: Will those of you who are chiefs please raise your hand. 


Four. 
Mr. BuACKMORE. One more question, Mr. Callihoo, before you sit down; | 
you have talked with chiefs, Mr. Callihoo, who were on councils; have you | 
learned from them whether they could get details of their band funds or whether - 
they could not? . 
Mr. CauLiHoo: Yes, I have spoken with quite a few of them and they always” 
said that they could not. 
Mr. BLACKMORE. What happened when they asked questions trying to get 
facts? 3 
The CHAIRMAN: Just minute, Mr. Blackmore. I do not think it is 4 
matter of legal procedure that you should try to get indirectly what cannot be 
obtained by way of direct evidence ; in other words, whatever Mr. Callihoo would 
be able to tell you would be purely hearsay. ' 
Mr. CaLLiHoo: As J told you this morning, while I have been there we have: 
never received statements of this kind, I wrote to some of the officers at Ottawal 
and told them that we were having difficulty in getting these statements. te 
1 


Mr. BLACKMORE. May we turn to another chief. i 


Chief CROWCHILD. T have been a chief for two months. 
Mr. BLACKMORE. Were you on the council before you were @ chief? 
Chief CRowCHILD- I was. i. 
Mr. BLACKMORE: Were you ever able to get the facts about your band 
funds? Se . K | 
Chief CrowcHILD: No, we were not. 
Mr. BLACKMORE: Not until this year? 
Chief CRowCHILD. No, I have just been chief two months and we just begal 
to know this spring. We have not in past years. i 
‘: oe BrackmorE: How long were you on the council ‘before you were 
chiel ! 
Chief CRrowCHILD.- About five or six years. We had one head chief on ov 
reserve. He has no council. 
Mr. BLACKMORE: What is your reserve? 
Chief CrowcHILD- The Sarcee. 
The CHAIRMAN: You say that you have never received a statement, y« 
have never known how the moneys of the band were expended? Have you ev 
made any attempt, Chief, to find out directly ; and if so, what demand did y 


make? , | 
Chief Crowcuip: I do not think we tried to find out. The council d 
The CHAIRMAN: What is that? * 
Chief CrowCcHILD: I do not think he did try to find out. 
The CHarrMAN: I am talking about you, I don’t care what anybody’ € 
did; did you ever try it? 
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Chief Crowcuttp: No. 

Mr. Buackmore: Are there any other chiefs? 

Chief Carprnau: Yes, I am a chief. 

The CHatirMAN: What is your name? 

Chief Carprnau: Frank Cardinal, of the Cree Reserve, Sucker Creek. 

Mr. Buackmore: I want to ask you first how long you have been a chief, 
and how long you have been on the band council; and then I want to ask if 
you have tried to get facts concerning the band funds and details of expenditures. 
The Cuatrman: Chief Cardinal does not speak English so we will havé to 
ask this gentleman here, Mr. Frank Steinhauer, to interpret for Chief Cardinal. 

Chief Carprnau (through interpreter): Last summer Mr. Gooderham was 
up there and he told them that from now on they would get their financial 
statements at the end of each fiscal year. When he first became chief two 
years ago he went up and saw the Indian agent and asked him for a financial 
statement for his band funds and all that. 

Mr. Buackmore: What was the result of that request? 

Chief Carprnau: He promised to give him that statement but he never did. 

Mr. Buacxmore: IJ think that is all that I have. 

The CuHarrMAN: Tell me this, have you ever seen a financial statement. of 
ny kind before? 

Chief Carpinau: No, never. 
The CuHairman: Would you know the effect of a financial statement if you 
were to see one? | 
Chief CarpINaL: Well, as far as the effect of it is concerned, if we do not 
receive any it will be of no use to us. 

Mr. Rew: If he came before the band and told them. Never mind whether 
there 1 is any statement or not; did any agent or anyone from the department ever 
ome before your band and tell them what amount of money there was there? 

Chief,Carpinau: The only time that we got any notification of the money 
as last summer through the agent and we were told that we had $5,342. That 
all we got. We never got anything else. 

The Cuarrman: What reserve is this, Chief? 
Chief CarpinaL: The Cree Reserve at Sucker Creek. 


The Cuarrman: Is that all, Mr. Blackmore? 
Thank you very much, Chief. 
Mr. Buackmore: Now I wanted to probe just a little way into the extent 
o which the band funds of the Blackfoot Indians is being used for discharging 
rovernment responsibilities to the band. Now, the government may not have 
ny responsibility to the band. 

The CuatrMan: May I suggest this, Mr. Blackmore, you see all these 
ecounts have to be audited by the Auditor General’s office; is it, Mr. Hoey? 


Mr. Hory: It would be unfortunate if the impression got abroad that the 
ndian agent is a law unto himself, because such is not the case. The treasury 
ranch of the Department of Finance audit regularly, once a year, twice a 
soar, and in addition the Auditor General can institute an audit at any agency 
it any time. I am reading auditor’s reports day after day, and the last matter 
hat was brought to my attention was a discrepancy of seven dollars. I mean, I 
lave never seen business audits, but I feel that audits of businesses could not be 
nore thorough or more searching. The Indian agent is compelled to spend 
jnoney in conformity with government policy on the one hand, and in conformity 
ivith band wishes on the other. It just cannot happen. 
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Now, while I am on my feet, about the distribution of information, is this 
committee prepared to recommend that every Indian in Canada get a financial 
statement? If I were to take that up with Treasury tomorrow I know exactly 
what their answer would be. We are paying 5 per cent on all Indian trust 
funds. At prevailing interest rates, it makes a difference in the case of the 
Blackfeet, between $90,000 and $150,000, a year. Now, I think Treasury would 
take the stand that there is a limit beyond which the taxpayers can go in paying 
interest and providing information and service costs. If the Indians approached 
the Department of Finance and said each individual must have a statement of 
his financial standing each year, and we will provide 4 per cent, or 44 per cent, 
or 3 per cent or 24 per cent, to enable the government to open a printing office 
that would be a different proposition for any governmental office, I care not 
whether it is the present government or any government that may succeed it. I 
can go to the dominion government today and secure 5 per cent on my money, 
and I think it is the duty and responsibility of the government to maintain 
equity in these things. Now, I think inspector Gooderham should explain the 
audit and there is another important matter that came up today and it would 
be unfortunate if we did not have an expression of opinion from him on it because 
it has come up, and that is the permit system. The fact that an Indian has to 
Bt a permit before he may dispose of his livestock, potatoes, grain, or anything 
else, a 

Mr. Rep: Could I ask you a question right there? Does that regulation 
apply in all provinces? I understood that in the province of British Columbia an 
Indian could sell anything, he is a free individual. . 

Mr. Hory: No, that is just the prairie provinces. 

The Cuairman: Let us get into that with Mr. Gooderham. 

Mr. Horr: That is the legislation, and when you come to the Act you want 
all the information you can get, and that is why I think you should embrace this 
opportunity when an experienced official from the field is here. That is very 
important and I would like to hear him discuss it for my own information. E 

The CuatrMAN: The first question you are propounding is a question on the 
financial statement. 

Mr. Hory: Audits. 

The CHarrRMAN: Can you answer Mr. Gooderham? | 


Mr. Buackmore: I can save Mr. Gooderham some trouble if I point out that 
no one has suggested that every Indian should get a financial statement, what 
is really being implied by the question is surely the council should have access 
to such a statement. . P 

The CuatrMANn: Would you like to comment on that, Mr. Laurie? : 

Mr. Laurie: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the difficulty has arisen, as 
Mr. Allan explained this morning, that sometime a wave of economy hit the 
Indian department severely and they had to curtail a lot of the expenditures. 
That is one reason why many of the reports which went out during those years 
were very meagre in the sense that they were sum totals. I should like to add 
to that the extraordinary difficulty which many of our older chiefs have in under- 
standing English in the first place, let alone the intricate details of a financial 
statement. It is my impression that many of those things were just explained t 
them without any real understanding on the part of the Indian. I do thir 
particularly, since Mr. Hoey has become the director and since Mr. Gooderh: 
has become inspector in Alberta that these matters are recelving a great de | 
more attention than they have ever received before to my knowledge, I w 
qualify that by adding “to my knowledge.” 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Gooderham would you like to say something about iv 
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Mr. GoopEerRHAM: There is so little I can say. In the first place all expen- 
ures of moneys are submitted with complete statements each month through 
Ottawa and are undoubtedly first audited by the department and then by 
> treasury and then they go to the Auditor General and they are all checked 
d everything else. On top of that, there are special auditors detailed from 
> treasury branch. At the present time there is an auditor on the Blackfoot 
erve who is following up the last audit and he checks for every detail that 
shown as an expenditure through the books of the agency. He also checks the 
uchers to see that they are in order. In fact it is a complete audit as in any 
rer kind of concern, and he makes his report to his own treasury branch, and I 
lieve in turn, a copy of that goes to our directorate. It is a very thorough 
sount of everything. That is done through the treasury branch. I do not know 
it there is anything more I can say. 


Mr. BuackmMore: Mr. Chairman, there is just one thing I would like to 
7, in ali the questions I asked there was no implication that there was any 
honesty on the part of any agent. Mr. Hoey put it well when he said there is 
audit in accordance with the government policy. Mr. Chairman the question 
s committee must deal with is the government policy. It is a question of 
ether or not it is sound. 

Mr. GooprrHAM: From the standpoint of the audit I would say very sound. 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, all right Mr. Castleden. 

Mr. CasritepeN: I do not think there is any suggestion from any band 
from any Indian that each Indian should be given a statement. I think this 
the difficulty, we had a statement from the officials that a financial statement is 
weed before the band council each year. The complaint that we have from the 
lians is that they do not receive that statement. 

The CHarrMan: Gentlemen, I think you have brought it out in full, and Mr. 
urie has made his statement, could we not leave it at that? 

Mr. CastuepeN: Chief Yellowfly said about thirty per cent of the band funds 
re spent in administration, I would like to have a statement from the officials 
to how that is done. 

The CuHatrMAN: I do not think we can do that until Mr. Blackmore is 
ished. 

Mr. BuackMoreE: That is my very next question. 

The CHairMAN: Will you accept that as your own question? 

Mr. BuackMorE: Yes, if we have reached the point. 

Mr. GooprErHAM: I may be able to help you there. In the surrender 
‘eement that the Blackfoot Indians made they said this. We will increase 
‘ staff on this reserve with the funds created out of the sale of this land. They, 
the surrender, very definitely said that “we will pay. for the hospitalization, 
will pay for the farming instructors, and the stock; and such other men as are 
cialists in the way of our development”. As a result they are expending, as 
lef Yellowfly has said, and I would say very close to 30 per cent of their funds. 

Mr. CasTLEDEN: Of the $150,000? 

Mr. GoopERHAM: Yes, you cannot run a hospital for nothing, and they have 
jave farming instructors, and they have to pay the salaries which they have 
e until today. 

Mr. Case: What about burial funds? 

Mr. GooprrRHAM: Yes, their burials, They make the burial of people a very 
tantial and reasonable thing, supplying them with coffins and so on. 

Mr. CastLepen: Are burial charges charged against the band funds in their 
rve, could I get that? 
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Mr. GoopERHAM: No, the cost of burial is part of band charges. 

Mr. Hory: Yes, where an Indian is an indigent and the band has no ban 
funds, it is a charge to welfare. 

The CHairMANn: If you will look at page 507 of the proceedings you will s¢ 


is the receipts and disbursement and I will just put it as such. 


Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, are we to follow Mr. Gooderham’s suggestion an 
have the Indians’ comment on the permit situation? 


Mr. Buacxmore: I would hke to ask just one more question from M 
Yellowfly, that is, do the Blackfoot Indians now feel satisfied about oe ‘ 
per cent of their income on staff? 


Chief YmLLowrLty: They feel that since health is a government respons 
bility, they feel that through the treaties the government promised to look aft 
the Indian’s health, they feel the government should pay for those things, tk 
amount of the salaries to the doctors and nurses, since it all relates to ths 
question. | 

Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman on a point of procedure, I think we shoul 
finish up with the delegation itself, and their evidence at this session because the 
are leaving afterwards and I think we might be able to question Mr. Gooderhai 
at our next meeting. I understand he is going to be here for the rest of the wee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Whatever the committee says. 

Mr. CasTLepEN: I do think the delegation that is here is very much intereste 
in this permit problem, but I think a couple of minutes might be very wel 
spent. 

Mr. Ret: I wonder if Ak could ask just one question before he goes? 

The CuHairMAN: He is not going. 


Mr. Rerp: It has to do with band funds. Did you give evidence that tl 
band funds had $2,000,000 to your credit? 3 


Mr. CastLepEN: More than that, $2,800,000. 


Mr. Ret: I am leading up to the question I have in mind by asking thi 
first. My question is this, how much -each year does the band keep back f 
improvements, do you keep back $100,000? 


Chief YELLowrty: I will put it this way, we are working on the assumpill 
that our income from all sources, band funds and other sources would } 
$150,000 and then we budget on that basis. In this budget we provide for a 
those programs such as hospitalization and so on. | 

Mr. Rem: Would there be any buildings constructed out of those tus 
each year? 

Chief YELLowFLy: Yes, there could be. 


Mr. Buackmore: How many more of these gentlemen are there to |] 
heard from, Mr. Chairman? 


The Cito Beg pardon? 


Mr. Buackmore: How many more of these gentlemen are there to |] 
heard from, in trying to decide whether we should hear Mr. Gooderham befo}! 
we hear from them? 


The CuatrMan: These are the only two, the others are supporting ther 
I think it would be well to hear from Mr. Gooderham if you do not mind. 

Mr. GooprrHAM: Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is a difficult thing to answi 
this sort of a problem, and you have ‘put me rather on a spot. Now, in southe| 
Alberta we operate a great many reserve herds of cattle on a community bas 
They are one unit. I think it would be rather dangerous and I think it isi a feelit 
of many of the Indians that the permit system should not be done away with, th i : 
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aly from a statistical point but in order to get the best value. The Indians are 
uken into our confidence. We are all working together pretty well. The 
adians on the Blood, the Blackfoot, the Peigan, and the other reserves raise 
attle, tenders are asked for their cattle and the best tender is accepted. Pos- 
bly if individuals were buying or selling without this permit system, while a 
umber of them had not had a very great deal of business experience, it would 
> found they might be selling ‘at a loss. Now we appreciate we want to develop 
1em as Indians, to become more responsible, but we say we want you to come 
_ and talk things over and we will automatically give you a permit as you will 
robably make a good business deal. But for the man who is ignorant of buying 
ad selling practice and is influenced by the desire of the moment, he is. very 
kely to sell and regret it afterwards. I think Major McKay of British Columbia 
in tell us that sort of thing happened in the years gone by in British Columbia 
here many of their herds and other things were dissipated. The Indians them- 
Ives here, especially in the south, want that protection, and I think they are 
‘epared to rely on the integrity, fairness and co-operation of their agent to 
ork'this problem out until the time comes when it is safe to leave it to them 
itirely. That applies to the Indians’ cattle and grain and other things. When 
du get into the north there is fur and the fur regulations of the province and 
ere is control through the provincial and dominion governments. There could 
+> very likely, a breach of trust by allowing an uninitiated’ man to go peddle 
s furs. Then there is the matter of timber. In the timber, which comes under 
e permit system, the timber is part of the land itself, communally owned. 
‘ell, if you removed the permit system, one very crafty individual might sell 
it his band and therefore, the permit system should be continued. I think, 
id I think it is agreed by the majority of the more adwanced Indians, the 
rmit system should remain as a protection for the time being. A trial was 
ade in a small way on the Blood reserve at the request of the Alberta associa- 
ym last year. There are members of the association here now who know the 
sults. Last year we were lax in putting up the hay and as a result the hay 
came good and scarce on the reserve. There was not enough saved, and some 
embers of the association found it very difficult to get hay themselves. I think 
at they would prefer that in future the tightening up of these things should be 
scussed in their regular council meetings where certain rules and regulations 
n be made on the general principle, that of on the whole keeping their affairs 
feguarded. I do not know that there is anything more that I can say. 
The CuHarrman: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Rem: I would like to ask a question. From your experience in the 
st are you still of the opinion that this form of assistance should be continued? 
am thinking particularly perhaps of the Indians of British Columbia. The } 
jdians do much of their own marketing because we feel that the only way by , 
uich they can learn the lessons of life is by acting for themselves. True, the. 
dian may make an error now and again, he may get gypped; but that is 
‘st part of learning the lessons of life. We all have to learn that way. I am 
iking this question. We think that makes them self-reliant, to look after 
eir cows, their hay, their eggs and such things; they are getting experience. 
) you think it is now time to change that permit system in the province of 
‘berta? 

Mr. GoopErHAM: The Indians of Alberta we feel are not fully qualified to 
al with finance. First I think they should go on longer, not so long, before 
ey turn over from the present system. I would not like to say at the moment 
t they should be removed immediately. I thoroughly agree with you on the 
tter of self-reliance; and we thoroughly agree with you that that is one of 
e principal reasons that we should turn it over to them as quickly as possible; 
ny we should turn over to them the responsibility for everything. They are 
en now giving out suggestions as to how this should be done. 
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Mr. Rew: In assimilation there is too much paternalism. They are bein 
treated as children all the time.. No one can develop when he is treated in tha 
way and you will never develop Indians into normal citizens through the 
method. : ? 


Mr. CAsSTLEDEN: Has there been any expression of opinion from the India : 
Association of Alberta in regard to the matter of permits? 


The CuarrMan: You will find reference to that on page 54 of the summar 
of the brief. | 


Mr. CAsTLEDEN: I wonder if any of these representatives would like to sa: 
something on that. | 


Chief GuapstoneE: In our association not so long ago a motion was move} 
by our then chief which I seconded— 


Mr. CastuEpEN: A motion to do with what? 


Chief GuapsToneE: It was about permits, about the relaxation of hay per 
mits. And the reason for that was to encourage the Indians to stay up ther 
at the hay camps. I think the Indians and more or less the other members o 
our tribe kind of blamed the stockmen for their permits being held up. The 
wanted hay, they thought they would be able to provide. The chief reason fo 
this motion was in order to keep the hay camp going; that if the Indian got ; 
permit for himself for two weeks that would enable him to buy food and h 
could still cut his hay in between times, and he could probably take home any 
store something up for himself as well, The way it had been before the India 
would go out to supply the stockmen and then stay as long as he could insteac 
of providing for himself for the winter. They would stay out as long as ther 
had enough money with which to buy food; and then, when they could do that 
that would cause them to break camp and go out where they could earn. Ou 
object with this resolution was to try to keep them at their hay camp as lon 
as we could. As long as they had a permit to cut hay they would probably 
stay at the camp; at least, they would stay at the camp that much longer. Las 
year, of course, the elements were very much against us and they did not. They 
did go out more frequently. Like, if I asked for a permit today I could get one 
and if they had been allowed a permit for a term of two weeks I think ther 
would have been a great deal more of hay stacked on their own places. 


Mr. CastLepen: Thank you very much. 


The Cuairman: I would again refer members of the committee to thel 
brief put in by the association. The question here is if they favour the permi{ 
system. May I review a part of what is found in the brief at page 54: ) 

By encouraging the band council itself to impose regulations upor] 
the disposition of such produce, it appears that the object of the enact} 
ment would more readily be achieved, and in addition, that the benefits 
accruing to such bands in their practice of self-discipline and self 
regulation would be considerable. } , 

Mr. CastLepen: I think that is a very important point, Mr. Chairman 
The thing is that at the present time the permit is being obtained from the} 
Indian agent and they are recommending that they be issued by the banc 
council itself, that the band itself should have some say about the imposing o | 
these regulations with regard to whether or not the Indian should be granted , 
permit. 3 


Mr. Case: I think that is the point at issue and I think Mr. Castleden is| 


quite right. They are not asking for the doing away of the permit system but] 
rather a greater say in its application. : : 
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Mr. CasTLeDEN: They don’t measure up. The regulations were put in 
there to protect the Indian against exploitation by unscrupulous buyers, and to 
that extent it is good. Today there is very little exploitation of that type. 
Take grain, they take that to the elevator where it is graded and a price is set 
on it. I wonder what any of the other Indians have to say about it. Chief 
Lightning, what is your opinion of the permit system? Do you think it stands 
to get the Indian to be a better producer, or does it operate as a detriment to 
the Indian as it functions at the present time? 

Chief Lightninc: We discussed that for some time last winter. There are 
some of our people who are in favour of giving a special permit. 

Mr. CastTLepeN: That is, the main difficulty with the granting of permits 
is that it should be left to the band rather than where it is now, with the agent? | 

Chief Lightninc: We would like to have our band council arranged so 
that the Indian could get authority to look after his own business. 

Mr. CastLepEN: You want to grant him relief from the permit system. 
| Mr. Rerp: In other words you would like in certain cases for the Indian to 
do his own business; if he has a cow to sell, if he has grain to sell, or if he has 
hay to sell? 

' Chief Ligutnine: Yes. 

| Mr. Rem: You think the Indian should be allowed to sell what he saw fit 
without having to go to the agent or even to the band for permission? 

Chief Ligutnine: Yes. The Indian should be left alone to handle his own 
affairs without having to go to the agent or the band council to get a permit. 

The CuHatrMAN: Well, then, in view of that, that you would release some 
of the Indians from these restrictions, how are you going to determine who 
should be released and who should ‘be restricted? What is going to be your 
iding rule? 

Chief Ligntnine: In every band they fare some one to two hundred acres 
of land in crop and they have a large amount of stock and the people look 
after it. You might have as your next-door neighbour a man who cannot 
supervise matters for himself with good results, he might not even be able to make 
a living without supervision. That is the sort of man who requires some 
srotection. 

The CHarrman: And you think the band would be best able to set these 
ules and regulations and say who should be restricted and who should not? 


Chief LIGHTNING: I want this permit system to be left entirely with the 
yand, 

The CHatrRMAN: That is what I mean. 

Mr. Reip: In other words the band accepts the responsibility of saying who 
shall be responsible for the disposal of his own crop, and who shall not? 


Mr. CastLeDEN: Experience would be the criterion by which they would 
udge, I take it. If a man had shown himself incapable of carrying on his own 
iffairs, then they could say who should get a permit. 


| Mr. Case: Might I ask this question. Suppose your plan is put into effect 
nnd the band deal with permits and they relieve certain individuals from the 
ermit restrictions; that is what you want? 


Chief LigHTNING: Yes. 


Mr. Cass: Now then, those who are not released from the permit restrictions, 
vho will administer their affairs; the band, or the agent? 


Chief Lightnine: He would still be under the agent. 
Mr. Case: Until they have reached a certain stage? 
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Chief Ligutninc: Yes. = 


Mr. Case: What is the procedure now; does he go direct to the agent for 
his permit? 


Chief Licutnine: For a special permit at any time he goes to the Indian 
agent. We have different procedures in different bands. For instance, if I am 
an instructor in a certain band, I will be asked for a report. 


Mr. Case: Do I understand you that at the present time the band has 
nothing to say about it? 


Chief Ligotnine: No. 

Mr. Casze: By that I mean, of course, the band council? 
Chief Lightnine: No. 

Mr. Cass: You have nothing to say about that? 

Chief Ligntnine: No. 


Mr. Cuarutton: If one Indian-in the band wants to deal with another 
Indian in the band does he need to have this permit? He has to have a permit,} 
is that not so? 


The CuHatrMan: Is that a fact, Chief? 


Chief Ligntnine: If I would want to deal with another inca who belongs 
with our band, that is all right as long as we report it to the farm instructor so 
that we have it on record. 


Mr. Cuaruton: That is what I mean, you have to report it. I was just 
getting down to the point, wondering if the ‘permit was done away with in some 
cases. The ones who sell have to get a permit to sell, and the agent woul 
give them a permit so they could get their produce out. 


Posie 


The Cuarrman: Shall we proceed, gentlemen? Are there any other questions 
you would like to ask this witness? Mr. Crow Eagle is here. If you have no 
further questions I would like to call him. 


Mr. Bryce: I would like to find out; I do not know how many bands are 
represented here to-day, but I would lke to know whether the Indian agent lives] 
on the reserve or does he live a hundred miles or so away. ‘Could you tell us that? 


The CHarirMAN: What is that again? 


Mr. Bryce: I want to know with respect to these bands which are repre- 
sented here to-day from Alberta if there is an Indian agent living on the reserve;} 
is he a full-time man or a half-time man; or does he live a hundred. miles away 
say in Calgary or Edmonton. | 


The CuHatrman: Could Mr. Gooderham answer that? Do you think you| 
could answer that question, Mr. Gooderham? 


Mr. GoopEeRHAM: I think I could sir. You see, an agency may comprise a 
number of reserves, but invariably the agent is on one or other of the reserva-| 


_tions. On the big reserves like the Blackfoot, the Peigan, the Blood, the} 


Sarcee—who are represented here; on them the agency is right in the midst of} 
the Indians. There are reserves at the Edmonton agency. Mr. Callihoo’s| 
reserve is some miles away from the agency, but the agency is on the Stony-| 
Peigan reserve. They do not have a farming instructor. They have to look after] 
themselves. But on nearly all of the other reserves there is a representative 
of the agent who is now called the farming instructor and who lives there, and 
as we develop we hope there will be more of them living on the various reserves} 
and in close touch with the Indians. 
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_ There is another thing I personally want to see and that is the man living 
“among his people—as much as possible living among the people he is directing, 
except where it is not possible to have them in cities. I would like them on the 
reserves. 


> .Mr. Bryce: Could the eines make plainer how far these reserves are 
“apart? ‘We have an agent here who lives on the reserve; and another one is in 
charge. 


Mr. GoopERHAM: It might be as much as a hundred miles. 


Mr. Bryce: How do you expect these men to contact that agent? It ends 
‘up in this, that the man you appoint as agricultural instructor on the reserve 
becomes the Indian agent and does the work for the Indian agent, and there is 
lack of supervision. 

Mr. GooprerHaAM: Not necessarily lack es supervision. 


Mr. Bryce: He is a hundred miles away and he cannot keep track of the 
‘man he should be instructing. The young Indian is doing the work. 


Mr. GoopERHAM: No; the distance may vary up to one hundred miles from 
the agent to the farm instructor—the reserve which is under his jurisdiction. 


Mr. Hogry: It is only fair to the committee to say that that whole admin- 
istrative set-up has been under review by Mr. Allan and Mr. Gooderham and 
myself for three months, and when I say under review I mean under thorough 
review; and within our proposed administrative set-up we are making provision 
for superintendents in the south, and under this man there will be assistant 
agents, so by the appointment of superintendents and assistant agents and farm- _ 
ing instructors the whole administrative set-up is in the process of reorganiza- 
tion, and we think that in the prairie provinces, after a great many months of 
work—we may be flattering ourselves—we think we have a very worthwhile 
and what is likely to prove to be a very efficient administrative set-up. I do not 
want the committee to spend time trying to go through an open door. I think 
it is only fair that they should know that. Those are the facts. 


‘The CuHarrmMan: We are here to hear the Indians. There are two state- 
ments we want to get before the end of this hearing. With your permission, 
gentlemen, I am going to ask Mr. Callihoo to make his statement with regard . 
to permits. Mr. Callihoo, wil! you bring your chair up here toward the front 
and sit right down among us and make yourself at home. 


John Callihoo, recalled. 


The Witness: Now, Mr. Chairman, what I think about this permit system 
is that it does not appear to be a very good policy to me and our reserve, the 
Callihoo reserve. The premit system has been going on since every treaty was 
signed—that is about seventy-five years ago. As long as this permit system 
lasts the Indian agent is going to be allowed to give the permit to the Indian and 
is going to deal for the Indian and the Indian will never know the valuation of 
their work. The Indian will never like this permit. They have never liked this 
permit system. J am not talking about these Blackfeet and these other people; 
I am talking about ourselves. I notice when they talk about the north they 
switch to the south. If they talk about the north let them talk about the north 
and if they talk about the south let them talk about the south. That is what we 
want to see going on. Because the permit system discourages the Indian in our 
‘torth country. If the Indian goes to the agent in the fall of the year especially 
and he says to the agent that he is going to run short of feed or is not going to 
be able to winter his stock, he will go to the agent for a permit and that is the 
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time the agent will refuse. I am telling you the truth. He might go there five o | 
six times and be refused every time. Now, when the Indian sees his stock dying. 
during the winter and spring of the year he says, “To heck with it, I am not going 
to raise animal stock.” That is the way it happens. I will tell you our case 1] 
Callihoo reserve. This was between 1898 and 1900—I do not remember exactly 
My dad put up hay and he put away about 300 tons of hay for his stock and} 
there came a very bad storm in the fall of the year and there was snow and sleet 
and rain, and the little Sturgeon river was flowing over and all the sloughs were 
full of water, and all our hay was under water and every bit of it was spoiled. | 
Well, when the old man didn’t know what to do I drove four or five trips with 
him to the agency. That was about 21 or 25 miles. In those days there were no 
bridges over the creeks and we got stuck pretty nearly every time we crossed one | 
of those little creeks. And every time my dad asked the Indian agent—Mr. | 
Gibbons was the agent at the time—the answer was, “No, you are not going to 
get a permit.” | 


By Mr. Harkness: 


@. Do you mean a permit to sell live stock?—A. To sell some live stock. | 
The old man said that there were some four year old steers and some dry cows, 
and he told him exactly the situation of how his hay was spoiled and under 
water but that did not make any difference. The answer was, “No, you are 
not going to get any permit.” So, finally the old man comes up—we had four- } 
teen acres of oats that was to be threshed, and the old man did not thresh. 
that oats but kept it out for feed, and when that was done we went into the 
bush and chopped some young birch, but that did not keep the cattle alive. 
Tt kept them alive for a certain amount of time, but they could not winter on 
that. In the spring there were very few head left; we had nothing but a big 
bone-yard in the yard. Now, the old man got sore about that. He did not: 
like it. In the following year the inspector comes along and the agent and the || 
interpreter and they were going to brand the calves. They made a fire and |} 
had their iron there, and the old man asked them what they were going to do 
and they said they were going to brand the calves, and the old man Says, 
.“Don’t brand them now.” And when they went down the yard the inspector | 
asked the old man, “Where is all your stock, you had a big bunch of stock last 
year, where are they?” And the old man told them the situation and the | 
inspector and the Indian agent had a little talk between themselves and the | 
agent said, “I got your orders and I followed your orders.” The inspector said, 
“No, that is not my orders.” And the agent said, “That is the best I could do.” 
So they did not brand the calves anyhow. My dad told the inspector and the 
agent to take the stock out of that reserve, if it was their stock to take them out, 
that they did not want any more permits. He said, “You see what you have 
done. We are not going to raise stock just to make bone-yards.” That was J 
the very year that we were left to do our own affairs without permits, ani | 
ever since Callihoo reserve has done better than any other reserve in the north 
country. | 


The Cuarrman: You do not have permits up there? 
The Witness: No. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. You find production is better on your reserve than where the permits | 
are?—A. You can see it in the blue book at the time of Gibbons. He put it in 
the blue book that the Indians of Callihoo reserve were the poorest amongd)| 
the poor. He was right. The other reserves were far ahead, but today we are 
far better off. We never get permits. 
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, Q. Do you not have examples where buyers come’in and buy cattle too 

cheap?—A. The sooner the Indian is allowed to do his own affairs the sooner 

he will learn. He might: be beat for five or six years but after that he is going 

to improve. 

P Mr. Case: He pays for his experience, but he will be much sharper. 
The Wirness: Sure. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. Would you advocate that with regard to timber permits?—A. I can 
go this far, according to our own reserve—I do not know about other reserves— 
it appears to me that the Department of Mines and Resources or the Indian 
department whatever it is, is holding back timber in the Indian reserves for 
the purposes of white men, for the benefit of the white man. We are not 
allowed to saw, we have never been allowed to saw and sell timber. We have 
been allowed to saw for our own use. But there was a lot of standing com- 
mercial timber in our own reserve and we were never allowed to sell any at 
all, never allowed to cut timber. -All at once there came a big outfit right 
in the reserve and cut our timber off. That showed that the department 1s 
holding our timber for outsiders. 

The CHatrRMAN: When was that? 

The Wirness: 1926. 

Mr. Case: Your band would receive revenue from the sale of the timber, 
would it not? 

The Wirness: I asked Mr. Allan one time in Calgary to give me a 
statement on that, I did get it. We got, I think, $335 or something for stumpage, 
and I saw the man that got the timber out and I asked him how much he made 
and he said $20,000. 


By Mr. Red: oe 

: Q. What do you think of being encouraged to have a little sawmill to cut 
timber of your own to build houses?—A. If we had a sawmill of our own at 
the time we would never be allowed to saw it for sale; it would only be for our 
own use. There was a lot of timber, and today there is not a stick standing 
in that reserve. That is where we stand. 

Mr. CasTLEDEN: There is no lumber left there at all? 

~ The Witness: No. 

Mr. CastTLepEN: There has been no conservation of timber? 

The Wirness: There could not have been because of the value of the tim- 
ber that was there in 1926, 1927 and 1928, it is all gone. 


By Mr. Case: 
Q. Has the second growth come on?—A. No, fire has destroyed it. 
Q. Have you any wood on the reserve?—A. Yes, we have wood. 
@. Suitable for fire, or fuel?—A. Just for firewood. 
Mr. BuacKmore: Mr. Chairman, did Mr. Callihoo say only about $325 was 
all the Indians got? 
The Wirness: That is what we got right here in Ottawa, I think that is 
hat it came to, about $325, I guess Mr; Allan would have that. 
Mr. Buackmore: That went into your band funds? 
The Wirness: Yes, but Charlie Lederal made $20,000. 
The CHARMAN: Chief Teddy Yellowfly would like to comment on that. 
Mr. Cuarutron: That name is not right, I am afraid. 
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The Witness: Lederoux. 
The CHaiRMAN: L-E-D-E-R-O-U- ea 
The Wirness: Yes, something like that. 


Chief YeLLowriy: Now, gentlemen, you will recall in my Trek where I, 


said tribal property must be distinguished and differentiated from individual 
persons property. Now, and furthermore, I said it is desirable to encourage the 
self-reliance of the Indian and the individual authority. I make reference to 
that in this regard, that the permit svstem as it is has its virtues and it also has 
its disadvantages. For example where it would be advisable to retain the permit 
system as regarding tribal programs that are operated under a community basis. 
I think I said those Indians who are making a livelihood—in plain words they 
should not be required to sell through the permit system. Now, I will go back 
to the statement I made to encourage free enterprise. 


Mr. Casze: May I interrupt for a moment, you say now going back to the 
permit system, you suggest that apply through the band. 


Chief YeLLowFr.y: I suggest that apply through the band because the local 
body would decide, where they know each other. Where it probably would do 
harm is in a tribal program that is operated under a communal effort, for 
example, if they were threshing and they were operating under a communal 
basis then one Indian may sell all his wheat and then at the same time not know- 
ing what the cost of the operation was, and though not intentionally, might 
undersell to the point where he would not be able to contribute to the effort. 


Mr. Cuaruton: Not be able to pay his threshing bill? 


ne 


Se a alia 


Chief YELtLowrty: So I would say those Indians who are not able to look © 


after their own should be placed in a separate category from the tribal program. 
The CHairman: Gentlemen, with your permission, Mr. Laurie is here and 


he would like to make a statement about adult education among adult Indians © 


in Alberta, Mr. Laurie? 


Mr. Lauriz: Mr. Brown, gentlemen of the committee and officials of the — 


department. As evidence that the Indian Association of Alberta is not entirely 
concerned with sharp-shooting at various things I should like with your permis- 
sion to tell you of a project which was undertaken by the Indian association 


members this winter. The members of our association wished for an experiment /} 


in adult education. The association agreed. In the city of Edmonton we were 
able to make arrangements for a room in which to hold classes and we were 
able to obtain instructors from the university staff, from the St. John’s Ambu- 
lance Association, and other sources. The proposition was that the Locals of 
the association would finance anyone there through the Local who would be 
chosen to go and anyone who wished to go over and above that chosen repre- 
sentation would pay his own expenses for the period of the weck. 
Mr. Case: Men and women? 


Mr. Laurte: Men and women, or men or women. The school in Edmonton > 


was attended by varying members, some of them came for only one or two 
classes in which they were interested but a number attended throughout the 
entire course. Lectures and demonstrations were given in first aid, elementary 
first aid; in how to conduct a meeting and record the proceedings of that meeting 
in a proper fashign. Lectures were given through the courtesy of the game 
branch of the provincial government on the game laws existing in the province 
and many Indians found them very instructive. There were also classes in 
letter-writing, simple English and one thing and another of that kind. The 


students were very enthusiastic and expressed every regret that it lasted for a { 
period of one week only. We undertook to organize a similar one in Calgary, | 


where we met with the same success. A lecture room was provided by one of 


| 


boss 
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the churches. We were able to obtain instructors from the city public health 
department, from ‘a doctor in the city, the assistant city solicitor, and others 
who volunteered their services. We had a little better attendance here, I think 
no ladies attended, one lady I may say attended the classes in Edmonton. Then 
we had evening classes also, because we wanted to fill out the time, the boys 
wanted to fill out the time as much as possible. I can assure you, by the letters 
that we have received, that the instruction was very much appreciated and 
again they were very regretful that we were going to limit it to one week and 
we have been constantly urged that this should take longer. One boy came to 
us afterwards and said “all right I will be ready to come back as soon as my 
seeding is done”. 

Mr. Case: What would be your total enrolment? 

Mr. Laurie: It was very small, I think we had seven in Calgary and six 
in Edmonton. 


Mr. Case: What would be their average age? 

Mr. Laurie: In Edmonton perhaps the average age would be forty. In 
Calgary it would be slightly less because three of them were young men and 
the older members would be from forty to fifty years of age, and the young chaps 
between twenty and thirty. 

The Cuairman: I do not quite understand, what were they taught there? 


Mr. Laurie: Lectures were given in elementary first aid through the St. 
John’s Ambulance Association. Lessons in English as to how to write a letter. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you some pictures there? | 

Mr. Laurie: These are pictures of the two classes. They were given instruc- 
tion in hygiene and sanitation. They were given instruction in the procedure of 
meetings and the recording of minutes. How to form resolutions, how to frame 
them, present them, and in one case it became almost a mock parliament. Does 
that answer your question? 
| The Cuatrman: Yes, thank you very much. We see in the pictures the 
faces of many of those who are here today. 
| Mr. Case: I certainly think it was a very commendable project and should 
be encouraged. 

Mr. Lickmrs: Could not that be worked in best by the use of residential 
schools for those meetings? 

Mr. Laurie: That I do not know, Mr. Lickers, we have had just this one 
session and I cannot say how far it could be developed. 

Mr. Case: About how far would your pupils have to come to attend? 
| Mr. Laurie: At the Edmonton school I should say the average distance 
would be forty miles. In the Calgary school the most distant student was Mr. 
Crow Eagle here, he came about one hundred and fifty miles. The closest was 
Mr. Crowchild and another chief from Sarcee, who came twelve miles. The others 
were from various distances and they stayed in town a week. 

The CuHatrMAn: Now, Mr. Laurie, while you are on the subject of adult 
education, many of the members of this committee were on a committee last 
fall which went to the maritime provinces and there they saw what had been 
done in adult education in many of the reserves. We have not had the oppor- 
jtunity of visiting western Canada so that we do not know what you have there, 
but have you such a thing as a homemaker’s club of adult women. 

Mr. Laurtm: I think there is one at the Hobbema reserve, is that correct? 

Mr. GoopERHAM: Yes. 

The CHarrRMAN: Have you personally had an opportunity of observing 
what they have done? 

Mr. Laurie: No, sir. - 
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Mr. GooperuAM: I was at a homemakers’ club meeting last Thursday, held — 
in the basement of the existing agency office, at which there was a district | 
representative, a woman district representative of the province of Alberta in 
attendance with slides. She had been giving a prior meeting, a cooperative thing 
between the province and our department. We also had there a professor from 
the province of Alberta, who gave slides and talks on gardening. There was in 
attendance, the space is limited, a number of women and a few men. They also 
attended—these representatives went down to a very wonderful seed-cleaning | 
plant the Indians had just erected. I might say the same thing has been started 
in the Lesser Slave lake district. Chief. Frank Cardinal’s wife and others last 
year had a similar type of thing organized through the reserve. They have all 
these functions indefinitely, as such. things do not always function definitely, 
but we hope to have them continue. We support it and get very wonderful 
support from the province of Alberta. . 


Mr. Castiepen: I am just looking through this report and the appendices |} 
of the association. In their questionnaire they refer to housing.-I notice that |} 
they report some 170 families on the various reserves are without housing.” 
Apparently you have a housing situation there. : 


Mr. GoopeRHAM: Where? 
Mr. CAstTLEDEN: In Alberta. ‘| 


Mr. Gooprruam: It is from very good to very bad. On the Blackfoot reserve | 
they have buildings, good buildings, and others valued at half a million. They had | 
one hundred and seventy sets of very fine buildings originally of a frame type, } 
they may not be as warm as some of the latter. They are contract houses, four- | 
room, five-room, and two-room houses, of which a number were very fine homes. ij 
As you go to the other reserves you will find very good houses which have | 
been constructed by the Indians. Then you get down to the reserves where they 
are just log huts. In the deep north there are both log and lumber huts, houses; — 
but up there I feel that the Indian could get a great deal better home because — 
he is living right in the midst of good timber. I always feel, gentlemen, that the — 
home, the house situation can be just more or less what we want or what 
our desire or demand is. On the Blackfoot reserve they have had these big homes 
for as many as thirty years, and a great many of them are vacant. The Indians 
have been living not only in the wintertime but in the summertime in smalier | 
houses. The houses were made beyond their ability to appreciate. That is the 
matter of progress and knowledge and appreciation. And I think that is one 
angle that you must take into consideration in considering the housing situation. 
You may have 150 people wanting houses and not have any very great demand 
for them. iy 


Mr, Castuepen: These are families? 

Mr. Guapstone: Oh, family houses, ves. 
Mr. Rem: May I ask you this question? 
Mr. GooperRHAM: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Rem: Do you find among the Indians in “Alberta something similar tod 3 
what I have found in my investigations of the last year or so in regard to homes? ; 
I came on a settlement where there were small log homes and the younger genera- | 
tion of Indians told me that it was almost impossible in some instances to get 
their parents to live in the homes because they believed that the spirits of the | 
departed were in there. | 


Mr. GoopERHAM: I do not know about that. 


Mr. Rei: The father and the grandfather have been born there. ‘They 
made that statement to me. j 
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3 Mr. GoopERHAM : It was the other way in many places, where they think the 
pirit leaves the home. Today I do not think that is so prevalent, but there are 
_number of poor homes. 


* Mr. Casriepen: I was thinking, as a result of your statement, there are areas 
rhere there are large stands of timber and it would be possible to establish 
ermanent housing? 

Mr. GooprerHam: That was brought up here once to-day. In the Sucker 
reek area we have—and I had it brought up last year—a saw-mill on the job 
ight now, one of their own. It is rather hoped, and the intention is, there are 
ien capable of operating this mill, and then it may be taken elsewhere. I do 
ot know what they are doing with it, I have not had a talk with Chief Card 
lave you started operations there yet, Chief? 

Chief Carpinau: They have it there and I 
itting this spring. 

Mr. Castirpen: We cannot help solve the health problem of the Indians 
itil the housing situation is taken care of. 

Mr. Gooprruam: It is on the program. 


The Cuairman: Could we as much as possible confine our questions to this 
itness because they are here now. Are there any other questions? 


Mr. Harkness: I have a question I would like to bring up. It has not been 
alt with in the brief or by anybody else here, but from conversation with many 
the Indians I know it is a matter which is in their minds to a considerable 
tent and I would like to have an expression of opinion from the witnesses here 
the matter; that is, what they think the situation should be as far as the liquor 
ws are concerned; particularly as to what they think should be put in in our 
‘writing of the Act—as it is hoped this committee js going to do—what could 
done so far as the present regulations, that Indians are not permitted to buy 

uor, or use it, and so forth. 
The CuarrmMan: Would you care to comment on that, Chief Yellowfly? 


_ Chief Yetitowrry: I have not given that subject much thought, but I am 
opinion that there are laws already in existence in each of the provinces which 
tty well take care of the situation as it is. For example, they have a law 
ich interdicts a person, an Indian, and denies him the use of it. I think the 


ians should be treated all alike, and if you prohibit all of them how are they 
ng to learn. 


inal, 


think they are going to start 


The CHAIRMAN: Crow Eagle, would you like to comment-on that? 

Mr. Crow Eacte: No, sir. 

The Cuarman: Is there anyone else who would care to comment on it? 
‘Mr. Castiepen: I was wondering if they would agree with this, 
on as a result of the fact that they are not allowed to p 
ian is often the victim of illegal sales. What about that? 
Chief YELLowrty: That is true. 


Mr. CastLepEN: That caused a great deal of trouble and 
on to many Indians because this type of traffic is allowed. 


Mr. Harknesss: This is a question with which we will have to deal; 
t is, as to whether we are going to continue this prohibition of liquor as 
as the Indian is concerned, or place them under provincial laws; and it is 
ibject on which we should get an expression of opinion from the Indians 
nselves. 


Mr. Case: I might ask Mr, Laurie if his association has ever dealt with 
problem? 


Mr. Lavrte: No, sir; it has not dealt with the problem. 


that very 
urchase liquor the 


gives a bad repu- 
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Mr. Case: It has not been brought up at all? 
Mr. Laurie: No. 2 . 
Mr. Cass: It has not come before you?. 


Mr. Laurie: No. | 
sok | 
The Cuatrrman: Now, we are near the end of our session. You here} 


opinion. We want you to go away feeling that you have had every opportunity 
of bringing up any subject which you want to bring up before this committee. 

Mr. Harkness: I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to have 
a frank expression of opinion on this matter which I have brought up. We 
have not had any opinion expressed so far except that voiced by Chief Yellowfly 


Mr. SrernuavrR: This question concerns other matters as well. It con: 
cerns particularly the returned servicemen, the Indian veteran living on the 
reserve. With the law the way it stands today we are not allowed to go int¢} 
a beer parlour or to buy any liquor, when I was in uniform I could go int¢ 
the canteen or any beer parlour and buy liquor. Once I took off my uniform . 
was an Indian again. Is there anything being done to relieve that situation? 


Mr. Harkness: What is your opinion on this matter, that is what I want 
Do you want a prohibition on liquor to Indians? Do you think it shoul 
be continued or stopped? | 

Mr. Sremvuaver: Well, I think it should be one of our orivilend 
particularly in the case of a man who has shown that he can control his liquor} 
Take my own case, I can take a class of beer, or two glasses of beer, and i 
never affected me; whiskey, I can’t take that at all, or wine; that is a differen 
thing with me. It is just like this; you have a horse and you put him in th 
barn and you don’t give him anything to drink and at the end of sevel} 
days you take him out to a trough and he will drink and drink until h 
has enough. I think if you give an Indian the same chance he will drink lik 
a horse. That is the way I feel. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would anybody else care to comment on that? | 

Mr. Lightninc: No, it is not exactly that I want this, I am. nq 
insisting on it, but I want to bring to your attention certain facts. Th} 
Indians are under certain restrictions with regard to liquor. I want to leave 
to you to judge of the situation for yourselves. In many places as I ha 
travelled in different portions of our province an Indian like myself is n 
allowed liquor but at the same time he can get it any time he wants to. Th 
there is another point, you take all these people you hear about in the news} 
papers being poisoned by drinking shoe polish, rubbing alcohol and differet} 
things of that kind. We feel that we should be in a position to get good liqua, 
to get the proper stuff, not poison. Supposing an Indian wants a drink. 
have a lot of good friends among the white people and we have respect f¢} 
those friends. If I want a drink I will get it, whether I am allowed it or no} 
My point is this, that as long as this continues as it is now many more Indias 
will go to the graveyard with that kind of poisoning. Then, another thin} 
many of them have, as you know, a special recipe for the stuff. } 

Mr. Harkness: And your general idea then is that this prohibition shou, 
be removed? | 

Mr. Ligutxine: Well, I am just giving you these illustrations. I wal} 
the committee here to judge that for themselves. Why keep the Indians und 
the same restrictions until more of them get poisoned and others unfit ' 
work any more when they do get it. : 
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Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Lightning’s opinion, I take it, is 
shat they should be permitted to buy? 
' Mr. Licutnina: Yes. 

Mr. Case: The same as the white men. 

Mr. Lightntnc: My own personal opinion would be, as I said a minute ago, 
when an Indian wants a drink he will take a drink anywhere he can get the 
tuff, and if he can’t get anything else he will get this poison, that is all it is. 

Mr. Case: The Indians of my riding tell me that the fact that they 
‘annot have permits emphasizes their feeling of inferiority, that they are 
ooked down upon as being somewhat different. Do you think that intensifies 
iny feeling of inferiority amongst your people, not being able to buy liquor 
ind not having a permit? 

Mr. Licutntne: To a certain extent, of course. I looked at the Indian Act. 
You are given to understand, of course, that the Indian Act protects the Indian 
verywhere he turns. While that continues, and as long as we are talked about 
is wards of the government, we shall never be able to run our own business 
nyway. 

The CuatmrmMan: You realize this, you have read the minutes of proceedings 
ff this committee, but what we have been trying to do ever since we started has 
yeen to devise some scheme whereby we may have the Indians help themselves. 


Mr, LicHTNING: Yes. 

The CuatrMAN: We are most anxious to see that all Indians, that the 
ntire Indian population of Canada is assimilated. You see, what we are trying 
o do is to revise the Indian Act so that it may lead to that ‘end. 


Mr. LicHTtNING: Yes. 
The CHairMAN: That is why we want your comments. 


Mr. Harkness: I wonder if Mr. Callihoo has any comment to make on the 
oint? 

Mr. CaturHoo: In the first place, I feel as though I was a criminal even 
efore I was born, not being allowed to use liquor the way anybody else does. 
sut I can tell you this, that I can get all I want when I do want a drink. There 

s nothing in the -world that is going to stop me when I feel like going out and 
Ring a good time. The only unfortunate thing about it is that I have to pay 
hree or four times more for my whiskey than you people do. 

Mr. CastLepEN: That in itself is an injustice. | 

Mr. Cauuinoo: Yes. I repeat what Mr. Lightning has said; I have seen lots 
f Indians who have poisoned themselves to death for want of a drink. They 
annot buy the good stuff, probably they haven’t enough money, and they are 
orced to go to the bootlegger for this rotgut. And they are going to drink, 
yhether they do pay ten times the price for this poisonous stuff. If the Indian 
annot get anything else he is forced to take this rotgut, and all this other poor 
tuff. And when he does that he no longer has a good brain, he is not going to 
e able to build up his brain, he is not going to be able to develop his muscles 
r his strength or his budget. I think if an Indian was allowed to use good 
quor, he would use good liquor and he would use it to a certain extent. If 
uddenly, eight or ten of us would kill ourselves it would be a good lesson. There 
rill always have to be a start somewhere. If the Indians are forbidden to make 
fire to warm themselves, they are going to suffer. If they are forbidden to do 
ne thing and they see other people using that to the best advantage they want 
0 ‘es the same, and as long as they are forbidden they are never going to learn 
thing. 

Mr. Case: Would it be safe to say if he could use good liquor he would 
se good deg seca 
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Mr. Cauuin00: Oh, I would say it would be safer for them to use good { 
liquor than the rotten stuff they are using these days. . ee, 
The CuatrmMaAn: Chief Crow Eagle would like to make a comment now. 


Chief Crow Eacue: Mr. Chairman, and other members of the committee. 
I would like to say a few odd lines in expressing thanks to the members on behalf | 
of the Indian Association of Alberta. We indeed have appreciation for being 
invited to come to Ottawa by your committee, but the time is so short that we 
cannot express ourselves to the extent we should express ourselves. Just one 
thing I would like to ask the friends of the joint committee to prove our sum- 
mary in our brief. I would like to ask you to come to the province of Alberta | 
and to prove our brief,—see for yourselves the conditions in the various reserves. — 
We cannot very well express ourselves in this short time. We Just have a | 
limited time. If I am permitted to express a feeling of the Indian Association 
of Alberta on the various subjects that have been brought up I would be glad to 
do so. On this occasion we have come down here as representatives to bring 
back home good news for our people, but one thing I would lke to bring back 
home is if I could learn the joint committee is coming to investigate more 
thoroughly. Supposing this is a house. A high official comes. Those are all 
Indians. And yet the official comes in. There is some Indian agent here, all } 
right. I want to find out what is going on, all right. The floor is clean, that | 
is all right. The Indian agent takes him around the floor and he goes and tells | 
him, “I am going to take you out into the Indian reservation”. And he goes out | 
in the reserve and examines it. There is the herd; there is the farm; and the 
official says “That is fine,” and he goes back to Ottawa and makes a report. 
We want an investigation into that corner, into that corner, and back into that 
corner, and this corner, where the officials never see, and that is why I ask you, 
gentlemen of the joint committee to come if possible and make an investigation 
thoroughly. And if I am permitted to continue for more illustrations, I have 
illustrations on the timber limit situation and what we call a vote by the | 
majority on the bands. 1 


The CHarrman: Well, now, Chief, we appreciate your invitation very 
much and I feel sure that the members of this committee are grateful to you | 
for the invitation and we would be grateful for the opportunity to visit the 
reserves in Alberta. We, however, are faced with the completion of this investiga- 
tion leading to the revision of the Act this year, and during the sessions of the 
House it would be impossible to make any trip of such magnitude. I do not | 
know as I can make any further comment on that at the present time, except 
that we appreciate the invitation very much and I know those of us who 
investigated down in the maritimes, just a small part of the committee, we found. 
it most valuable. Further than that at the present moment I cannot make any 
statement. | 

Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Chairman, I think the chief might tell us about the 
timber limit if you would give him a little more time, he evidently is ready to 
speak about timber limits. 

The Cuarrman: Would you like to give us something on timber limits? 


Chief Crow Eacur: Yes, thank you Mr. Chairman. We have a situation)| 
on the Peigan reserve where there is a large stand of timber, which is estimated 
at some 10 to 20,000,000 feet of timber. We have been fighting for this ban 
of Indians to get a sawmill of their own which they have the money in Ottawa 
for, it is around about $80,000, but we could not get this money. In the firs 
place the proposition was said that we were to have our own sawmill and some 
thing went wrong between the proposition and the Indians. We were told to ] 
surrender our timber limits. 


Mr. CastLEDEN: Who told you that, who advised you that, may I ask? 
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Chief Crow Facute: I think it is from Ottawa: 
_ The CHatrman: Who told you it was from Ottawa? 


Chief Crow Hacie: Mr. Gooderham, the inspector of Indians. The idea is 
his, that we are to surrender and have tenders with others for the timber limits. 
The highest bidder gets it and the stumpage goes direct to the band, that is to 
his band. And we did not like the idea because if we could get $40,000 out of 
the stumpage fee we are not getting anything out of it because it goes direct to 
the band fund office. And when we go around and ask for some of this band 
und we cannot get it. There might be the odd time we might be able to get a 
ew dollars out of it for distribution, but that is not the idea we are driving at. 
[he idea is the Indians are to teach themselves to operate their own projects, 
o as to learn what should be learned in the world. If the Indians are expected 
o learn civilization I believe it is civilization when the Indians can learn how 
© manage their own projects. The idea is this. They were to own their own 
project, the sawmill. We can cut the timber ourselves by the Indian boys and 
he Indian boys would earn their wages and provide their families instead of 
roing to the Indian department and asking for assistance, relief, because it is a 
rery big nuisance to the Indian department when we go to them to ask for 
ssistance, relief. So therefore, we want to be in a position where we do not 
ave to go to the Indian Branch of department of mines and resources for such 
elief as when we have sawed our timber into lumber and have our own lumber- 
rard and then have the chances of selling our own lumber, we would not need to 
lo that. In the meantime, there is the stumpage fee. We could also pay the 
tumpage fee from our own project. The stumpage fee goes to our band funds 
ut the sale of the lumber, some of it has to go back to Ottawa in order to fill 
ip the amount we have taken out for getting this project. And moreover we 
vould be able to furnish proper homes on this reservation. And we, our people, 
ve have to have a vote from this. I wrote our Honourable Mr. Glen, and in my 
etter I stated that the feeling of this band did not wish to vote. Just for this 
eason. Some years ago, I think it was in 1910, we were told to surrender, just 
ike what our friend Mr. Gooderham has mentioned, for better results, so we 
ould improve our reserve. At that time when we were told to surrender, the 
iggest majority of the Peigan Indians did not agree with this proposition and 
o the vote started. When the decision came out the biggest majority was 
gainst; however, the minority won the case so we had to surrender. 

After that there was a man by the name of A. J. MacLean again asked for 
, lease on the reserve for his stock. There again we were told to vote and the 
iggest majority came out on top again; and it happened to be that I was one 
vyho was in the number who voted for it and I believe we were just fourteen of 
is voted for it. We won. But I was lucky at that time that I won. 

So, just for these two reasons, we agreed to go through another vote. We 
ust had a vote a little while ago. We had a chief there—the indians didn’t 
gree with him either because some way or another—I didn’t want to bring this 
ip but just to outline it—some way or another the band didn’t agree with the 
hief so they said, all right, let us ask for his disposal. So we voted. The 
najority went against him by that vote and then we were told to vote again. 
‘he majority went against him again. But he is on there yet. So, I do not 
now; I cannot understand why it is that we are supposed to vote by a majority 
nd on these three occasions a minority got away with it. 


The CHamRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Eagle. Mr. Laurie, for the 
enefit of the committee, you are secretary of this delegation; I have been 
rondering if you can tell us whether there is any way in which we could in future 
e of assistance to any delegation coming specially before this committee? 
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Mr. Lavuriw: Well, Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to say 
something on the matter of accommodation. | think some steps should be taken | 
to arrange proper accommodation for delegates coming In here. . 

The CHairMAN: Do you mean by that hotel reservations, I take it? 

Mr. Laure: Yes, some arrangement should be made for hotel accommo- 
dation, for any kind of accommodation is very hard to get in Ottawa. 

The CuairMaANn: Yes, you have had some difficulty, I presume. 

Mr. Laurtm: Yes, and that would apply to all delegations coming here. 

The CHarrMAN: You sce, we as a government committee cannot very well 
do that, Mr. Laurie. We appreciate your position all right, but I do not very well i 
see how members of this committee could recommend that accommodation be 
provided— ] 

Mr. Castiuepen: He is talking about hotel accommodation. We should be 
able to take steps to make reservations, to see that there are reservations made 
for those people who are attending this committee as delegates, that they should: 
be able to get rooms. ; 

The CuairMAN: That is a difficulty. Is there anything else? Do you feel 
you have had an adequate hearing in this matter? | 

Mr. Laurie: Mr. Chairman, we should have liked more time, much more 
time. You will appreciate our difficulty. We feel that the committee under the 
circumstances has done the very best it could do, and we are very, very grateful 
for your permission to remain with you in addition to the official delegates. It is 
something which has cheered the people of Alberta very much, the fact that: 
they are being allowed to remain here for this hearing. Thank you all very much. 
To the committee I should like to say that our reception has been very, very fine, 
and on behalf of this delegation and all who support it we want to thank you. 

The CuHatrMan: We appreciate your coming here before us, and on behalf 
of the committee I want to extend to you that appreciation. We appreciate 
the cooperation you have given us in helping us in our deliberations in revising the 
Indian Act. | 

Mr. CastTLEpEN: Just as we close Mr. Crow Eagle was reporting to us somé 
circumstances on his reserve. I am not sure whether I got him right or not. Do 
I understand it to be your point that on three different occasions; that once 
you voted against a timber lease; that once you voted against the leasing of land 
to one Mr. MacLean; and that once you voted against a chief who was rejected; 
then on each of these occasions the majority vote was disregarded? Is that the 
way you put it? | 
Mr. Crow EAcuie: Yes. 

Mr. Casruepen: Then your band vote means practically nothing to you? 

Mr. Crow Eacue: That is right. 

Mr. Casttepen: And your band then did not have the decision in these 

matters. That is what I wanted to clear about. | 

The CuHarrMAN: That is a matter I think we should ask Mr. Gooderham 

about. . 
Mr. Cast EDEN: But I wanted to be sure that is actually what had occurred, 


~The CHatrMAN: We will have an opportunity of going into that on another 


occasion. 7 
Mr. CasttepEN: These gentlemen from the department will be here wher 


we go into that? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
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Mr. Case: I think, Mr. Chairman, that we might quite properly comment on 
he very remarkable brief that the delegation have brought with them before this 
ommittee. I do not think they have overlooked very much in their brief even 
hough they have lacked something in time in which to present it. I think that 
act should be commented upon. 


- Mr. CastLtepen: Could you give us any indication of the actual years in 
vhich those votes took place? Were they in 1889 or.1902? When were those 
‘otes taken—the one about lumbering, and the chief, the leasing of the land? 


- Mr. Crow Eacuz: I do not know exactly, but I believe the first one was in 
910. 


Mr. CAsTLEDEN: That is with regard to lumbering? 


Mr. Crow Eacue: The surrender of the land; I think it would be somewhere 
n the ’20’s; and this last one would be last year. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much for the briefs and the evidence you 
lave given us. 


Mr. CastTLepEN: Was that the surrender of the land or the timber rights? 
Mr. Crow Eacue: The land. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: Was that the actual surrendering of the land or just the 
urrendering of the timber rights; which was it? | 


Mr. Crow EAGLE: Surrender of the land in the first one. 
Mr. CastLepEN: And the second one? 
Mr. Crow Eacte: The lease. 


The committee adjourned to meet again on Thursday, April 24, at 11 o’clock 
.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or CoMMoNs, 
Thursday, 24th April, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee appointed to continue and complete the exam- 
nation and consideration of the Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all 
uch other matters as have been referred to the said Committee, met this day 
11 o’clock a.m. 


Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., Joint Chairman. 


Present: 


The Senate: ‘The Honourable Senators Blais, Macdonald (Cardigan) and 
‘aylor—s. 


The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Brown, 
3lackmore, Brunelle, Bryce, Case, Castleden, Charlton, Farquhar, Gariépy, 
ribson (Comox-Albernz), Harkness, MacLean, MacNicol, Matthews (Brandon) — 
Vice Chairman), Raymond (Wright), Stanfield—17. 


In attendance: (From Indian Affairs Branch): Messrs. R. A. Hoey, Dir- 
ctor; T. R. L. MacInnes, Secretary: M. McCrimmon, Reserves and Trusts; 
3. F. Neary, M.B.E., Superintendent, Welfare and Training; P. N. L. Phelan, 
‘raining; H. M. Jones, Supervisor, Family Allowances; Major D. M. MacKay, 
yommissioner for Indian Affairs, B.C.; G. H. Gooderham, Inspector, Indian 
i\gencies, Alberta; D. H. Russell; G. Armstrong; K. L. Balderston; (Miss) K. | 
Moodie; also John Callihoo, President, Indian Association of Alberta; also Mr. 
Yorman. E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the Committee and Liaison Officer. 

The Chairman asked that the subcommittees organize forthwith in order to 
ssist in expediting the work of the Joint Committee. Mr. Gariepy announced 
hat the subcommittee of which he was subchairman would meet this day at 
.o0 p.m. 

Mr. T. R. L. MacInnes, Secretary, Indian Affairs Branch was recalled, made 
statement and was questioned thereon. 

Mr. G. H. Gooderham, Inspector of Indian Agencies, Alberta, was recalled, 
nd questioned. ? 

Mr. John Callihoo, President, Indian Association of Alberta was questioned. 

It was agreed that further questioning of these officials would be resumed 
t the next meeting. | 
~ The Committee adjourned at 12.35 p.m., to meet again on Friday next, 25th 
.pril, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


T. L. McEVOY, 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


S Housk or CoMMONS, 
April 24, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
ppointed to examine and consider the Indian Act, met this day at 11.00 a.m. 
fr. D. F. Brown, M.P. (Joint Chairman), presided. 

B.'The Lisa Gentlemen, will you come to order please? Recently, 
here have been three additional subcommittees set up. One is considering 
reaty rights and obligations under the sub-chairmanship of Mr. Garilepy ; 
nother subcommittee is concerned with the revision of the Indian Act under 
he sub-chairmanship of Senator McKeen; and the third subcommittee is con- 
erned with education under the sub-chairmanship of Mr. Matthews. I wonder 
f the sub-chairmen of those committees would convene those committees today 
r tomorrow in order that they may commence work. The members of the 
enate have now returned. 

Mr. Gartepy: Subcommittee No. 1 will meet at five o’clock this ‘afternoon. 
‘rrangements have been made and the secretary will send out the notices at 
oon. 

The Cuarrman: That is your organizational meeting; what room? 

Mr. Gariepy: No. 268. 


j Mr. MacNicou: If it is only an organizational mneotine I would suggest you 


all it at 5.30 as there is another very important meeting commencing at four 
clock. 


Mr. MarrHews: Could we have a list, Mr. Chairman, of the members of 
ach subcommittee? 
_ The CHatrman: Yes, that will be found in the minutes of proceedings. 
robably, I could read the list for you. On treaty rights and obligations, the 
Jon. Senators Taylor and Paterson and Messrs. Brown, Blackmore, ‘Castleden, 
tariepy and MacNicol; on the revision of the Indian Act, the Hon. Senators 
‘taylor and McKeen and Messrs. Brown, Arsenault, Charlton, Farquhar and 
tichard. 
- Mr. Cuaruron: inter was a change, Mr. Chairman, I am on the education 
ubcommittee. 
' The Cuatrman: I am sorry, you were replaced by Mr. Church and then 
fr. Church was replaced by our good friend the Hon. Mr. Stirling, so that 
ist will now read, Brown, Arsenault, Stirling, Farquhar and Richard. 
- The education subcommittee will consist of the Hon. Senators Fallis and 
‘taylor and Messrs. Brown, Brunelle, Case, Charlton, Matthews and Reid. 
~ Those who are on the education subcommittee, in other words, Messrs. Case, 
srunelle, Charlton and Reid will confer with Mr. Matthews. I am sure he 
rill convene a meeting in very short order. Those on the subcommittee on 
reaty rights and obligations, Messrs. Blackmore, Castleden, MacNicol will 
neet wih Mr. Gariepy. Those who are on the subcommittee on revision of 
he Act, Stirling, Farquhar and Richard will confer with Senator McKeen. 


Mr. Gartepy: My committee will meet at 5.30 this afternoon in room 268. 
Mr. Cuaruton: Does that refer to all subcommittees 
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The Cuatrman: No, only to the subcommittee on treaty rights and obliga- 
tions. Mr. Matthews will have to obtain some departmental material before 
his committee can be convened. Senator McKeen is not in’ the city at the 
moment—I am sorry, I am informed he is here now. Senator Taylor will see 
him about convening a meeting of that subcommittee. : 

Is there anything further in that connection? 

Gentlemen, Tuesday afternoon there was some discussion about elections 
in the Peigan reserve in Alberta and with respect to timber leases. I wonder 
if we could call the Alberta inspector of Indian agencies, Mr. Gooderham, who 
is here. We also have Mr. MacInnes here and Mr. McCrimmon. They are all 
here in connection with these matters and probably they could give us some 
explanation on behalf of the department in regard to the evidence which was 
submitted. If it is your pleasure we will call Mr. MacInnes. 7 


x. 7 


T. R. L. MacInnes, secretary of the Indian Affairs Branch, called: 4 
The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman and honourable members of the ee 
as I recall the question which was raised by Mr. Crow Eagle at your last. 
session it concerned statements made that the Indians had voted to have 
removed or deposed, as we say under the Indian Act, their head chief whosé 
names is Yellowhorn. q 
Now, I might explain, that the Indians of the Peigan band, like all the 
Indians in Alberta, are not under what are known as the election of chiefs pro- 
visions of the Indian Act. They are under what is known as the indefinite o 
life system. At the time the treaties were made in 1877 each band was recog | 
nized as being entitled to a chief and so many head men or councillors, They 
had certain rights under the treaty, extra annuity payments and so on for those 
head men and councillors. The tenure of office for these men was during good 
behaviour. They could be removed only by order in council for specified causess 
Those causes included incompetency, intemperance, immorality, dishonesty. 
When the Indians made their complaints against this Chief Yellowhorn; 
who had that status of what is known as a life chief, we investigated quite fully 
through the inspector of Indian agents, Mr. Gooderham, who is here, and the 
Indian agent Mr. MacMillan. We could not find that any ground existed 
which would warrant drastic action against him. On the contrary, the reports 
on the whole are to the effect he is a pretty good chief. Therefore, the depart- 
ment did not feel it would be warranted in recommending to the Governor in 
Council that this chief should be deposed from office. . | ‘ 
I might mention in connection with this question that we have the electio 
provisions of the Indian Act under which, instead of holding office for life, th 
chiefs and councillors are elected for two months in one case and three years iJ 
the other, and, in a more advanced method, every year. Both these electio 
systems have to be applied by special order in council when the bands are con- 
sidered sufficiently advanced to take on that new form of government which 
corresponds, roughly, to municipal government, in a rural municipality. Now, 
it has not been deemed advisable, so far, to apply that to the province of 
Alberta although consideration is being given to doing so. One thing which 
creates the need for going slowly on it, in the minds of departmental officials, is 
the desire to see just what sort of new election provisions will be put into the new 
Act and how those provisions would fit into the needs of the western Indians. 
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. By Mr. Cie: 


_ Q. Did the department ask the Indians to hold the elections on the Peigan 
serve?—A. No. 
Q. They did that on their own?—A. Yes. - 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. What year was that?—A. It was a year ago when the Taaene got 
ether and held a meeting at which meeting they resolved that Chief Yellow- 
orn should be deposed—removed from office. It was about March of 1946. 


By Mr. Case: 


@. You do not know how representative a meeting that was?—-A. The meet- 
i was representative and there was a majority vote of the male voting mem- 
ers. However, the band did not have the power to remove the chief; that 
yuld be done only by the Governor in Council and for specified causes. 


r By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. How is it decided which of these bands have a right to elect a chief and 
hich have not?—A. By order in council of 1889 which applied election provisions 
) all the bands in eastern Canada, that is Ontario inclusive and east. It was 
Iso applied on special representations to a few bands in the west, but only one 
| Saskatchewan, the Cowessess band, two bands in Alberta and a number in 
ritish Columbia, about eight in British Columbia, I think. The rest of the - 
ands in the west remained under what is known as the tribal system. 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 


Q. Was that resolution carried by a sweeping margin or only a narrow 
ne?—A. Perhaps the inspector, Mr. Gooderham, will recall that better than 
do, but I believe it was by a substantial majority. My recollection is there 
ere some 51 votes against the chief and that the number in his favour was 
nly about one-third of that. Nevertheless, there were no charges substantiated 
vainst him. 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. Are the provisions written in the treaty concerning the election privileges 
r the appointing of a chief for life; is that part of the treaty?—A. No, it is not 
art of the treaty that the chief be appointed for life. The treaty specifies that 
ach band—this is treaty No. 7 of which I am speaking, of the Blackfeet treaty— 

Mr. Farquuar: Is it the plan that we ask questions as we go along? 

The Cuairman: I was just about to lower my gavel for order. I have been 
ather lenient. However, I should like to leave that to the committee. Is it 
our pleasure now that we hear Mr. MaclInnes or that we question Mr. 
AacInnes? | 
_ Mr. Case: I think we should question him as we go along. He is not present- 
og a brief. 

The CuHarrMAN: Have you anything else you desire to present before we 
tart asking questions? 

The Wirness: I have nothing to present other than what I have said. I 
all answer any questions you have to ask. 

~The CuatrmMAn: Have you presented all you care to present in answering 
phat: has gone before? 

- The Wrrness: Yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN: If you are asking questions, I would ask you to be as brie! 
as possible because we have Mr. Gooderham and the other officials here. Have 
you any other questions, Mr. Case? . ae 

Mr, Case: I have my questions answered, but I think he was Just about to 
answer how this matter was fixed. — 4 

The Witness: Provision for the election system is contained in the Indian 
Act and the Act also recognizes the status of these life chiefs who are not 
elected. The Act provides, in the election sections, that life chiefs and councillors 
—and this particular case comes in that category——may continue to hold rank 
until death or resignation or until their removal by the Governor in Council for! 
dishonesty, intemperance, immorality or incompetence. q 

Mr. Bryce: Well, this is something unusual. Have you had many cases 
like this? . J 

The Wirness: Quite a number; because groups of Indians for one reason 
or another become dissatisfied with their chief and councillors and present a 
petition against them, and they are dealt with, each case on the merits. In 
some cases action is recommended to the Governor in Council for disposal if it 
is found they come within the scope of the Act. 3 

Mr. (Case: What happens to the chief then? 3 a 

The Wirnsss: In a case where the election system has not been applying, 
we follow the band custom. We have a meeting of the Indians—not a formal 
election but a meeting—where the majority opinion can be ascertained and 
unless there can be some serious objection to that it is recognized by the 
department and the person or group is dealt with. 

Mr. Case: Is that by order in council? 

The Wrrness: No, that does not require an order in council. 

Mr. Brycr: The department retains the right to say who will be chief? 

The Witness: No, no, we do not do that. The opinion we have from ou 
legal officers is that in cases of bands not under the election system we have 
nothing to do with selecting the personnel, the chief. Once he is recognized then 
he acquires status under the Act and can be removed only by the Governor ir 
Council. There is a little awkwardness, or mconsistency there. He comes i 
through the band and goes out only by order of the Governor in Council. That 
is a point that might be changed in the Act. 3 

Mr. Bryce: But you do not always take the recommendation of the band? 

The Wirness: That is as to who will be chief? We do now, yes. There was 
a time when we rejected the band’s decision but we were told that under the 
Act we did not have the right. 4 

Mr. Casn: If the father is appointed for life, have the heirs any claim? 

The Witness: No, it is not hereditary. In some bands the practice is, while 
they remain under band custom, to make it hereditary and let the son of the 
previous chief succeed. If that is the band’s custom we do not interfere what- 
soever, until such times as we might apply the election provisions of the Act 
and then the people concerned go in for a three year term. ; 

Mr. CastuEDEN: Why do you differentiate and allow the Indians in thq 
eastern part of Canada, from Ontario east, to elect a chief and yet you do not 
allow that privilege to the western bands. | 

The Witness: Well, to the best of my knowledge the reason is this: Until 
recent years there has been very little demand from the western Indians td 
come under the election system and furthermore there was considerable reluc- 
tance on their part to give up their tribal organization im favour of the rural] 
municipal set-up. Now most of the officers in the field, who were best able td 
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Bes what ae sence aus of the Indians were, thought that in the west it 
‘ould have a very disturbing effect if these old life chiefs—you must remember 
yme of them have been in office for forty years or more—were put out and 
lections started. 
Now, I may say that during the last three or four years the department 
AS: siven detailed consideration to applying the election system to satisfy the 
ands, but in view of the fact that the Indian Act is to be revised by this com- 
‘ittee, and the whole problem of election and the electing sections is to be 
viewed, it was thought that before making any general move to introduce 
Ke election system to the western bands we would) wait for the revision of the 
ct and see what the election provisions would be. Undoubtedly—these election 
rovisions of the Act, which are very old—they have been there for some 
venty odd years, nearly—require overhauling and reviewing to make them 
) they would be suitable to the Indians not only in the east but in the west 
ad all over the country. 

Mr. CastiepeN: It would be helpful to this committee to know, if we are 
y change the Act, whether or not it would be advisable to have the election 
stem changed. 

The brief of the Alberta Indian Association is very emphatic in the statement 
1 pages 36, 37 and 38 that they desire that the right to elect their chief be 
anted to them, that the band should ‘be given the power. They say “we 
nnot develop ourselves if we are not given some exercise of our powers’’, and 
ey state very emphatically the Indians should be allowed! to elect their council 
1d manage their affairs. 

The CHatrMAN: Gentlemen, do you think we could leave the discussion of 
e revision of the Act until we have the Act before us for revision. Sections 
) to 99A are the election provisions of the Indian Act—that is, for the election 

chief. Now, when we come to revising the Act, let us discuss all this at 
at time. 
Mr. CastLEpEN: We want the opinion of the officials. 
The CuHarrMAN: We will have the officials here at that time. 


Mr. MacNicou: Why did the matter start at all; we have been talking on it 
r half an hour? 

_ The Cratrman: It is: like the porcupine quill; it takes but a very small 
ginning but later it is a little difficult to get out. The matter came up at our 
st. session. 

Mr. MacNicou: Did the witness not bring it up this morning? 

The Cuarrman: Perhaps the witness did, but I am now asking you to leave 
until such time as we have a discussion on the revision of the Act. Tf you want 
discuss it further with Mr. MacInnes it is entirely for the pleasure of this 
mmittee. 

Mr. MacNicou: I would like to know a little more about it. 

The Cuatrman: I do not think we should go into the revision of the Act 
‘ee 

Mr. Cass: I think we should ask questions, but we do not want our own 
inions. 

- The Cuarrman: You can have Mr. MacInnes here later on but you will not 
ve Mr. Gooderham after to-morrow. 

Mr. Buacxmore: I would like to ask for the opinion of the witness. With 
ig experience in dealing with Indians and Indian matters, has he any sugges- 
m he would like to make as to how the revision of the Act should be carried 
t in this connection. 
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The Wrirnsss: Well, Mr. Chairman, in reply to that question I might sav 
that a revision of the proposed sections has been drawn up by the departmenta: 
solicitor in consultation with officials, including myself, and there is a good deal 
of detail involved. Broadly speaking, if I might express what I consider th 
view of the department on the matter, it is this. Just as soon as possible th 
Act should be made so that it will apply and can be applied generally an 
practically to all the groups of Indians in Canada, including western Indians; 
and that is what we are aiming at. As I understand your question, that is the 
department’s view on the subject. E 

Mr. Birackmore: You mean to give Indians more power in the matter of 
electing their own chiefs? 4 

The Wrrness: To put them under an election system, with regular inter- 
vals, and with powers to make bylaws, and in short to have what we have set 
up as a sort of municipal election system, a rural election system. : 

The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, would you consider this suggestion which has 
just been made? That we have Mr. Gooderham, Mr. Maclnnes and Mr: 
McCrimmon sit up there, and ask all of them questions? Mr. Gooderham wil 
not be here later. You are now asking questions on subjects which will be deal 
with in detail later, but you will not have Mr. Gooderham then. 

Mr. MacNicou: I cannot get through my head how this discussion wa 
started; we have been at it for the last half hour. i 

Mr. Hony: Mr. MacNicol, I think I can explain that in a sentence. Th 
last witness made a statement— 7 

Mr. Farquuar: Would you speak a little louder? ] 

Mr. Hory: The last witness from Alberta, at the close of the proceeding 
on Tuesday last, made the statement that the Peigan Indians had a vote at 
which an overwhelming majority had decided to remove their chief. The witness 
said a resolution to that effect had reached the department but the departmen 
had ignored their wishes—the band’s wishes had been ignored by departmental 
officials. In view of the fact that the ignoring process had taken place since 
I became director I was a little disturbed and I thought it would be a good 


thing if Mr. MacInnes answered it this morning while we still had an a 


representative from Alberta here with us. 
The CHatrMAN: We have gotten away from the question by talking abou 
revising the Indian Act. Now, we have a subcommittee on the revision of the 
Indian Act which will go into that whole matter of revision, clause by claus¢ 
-and section by section as will this main committee. Now if it is your wish fe 
go into a discussion on the revision of the Indian Act that is purely within the 
province of the committee, but I am warning you Mr. Gooderham will not be 
here after to-morrow. If you do not want to hear Mr. Gooderham now Just g¢ 
ahead and ask Mr. MacInnes questions. | : 
Mr. Case: If you want to call Mr. Gooderham now I suggest you do so. 
Mr. Marruews: I think the point that was raised by Mr. Hoey has be 
very well cleared up by Mr. MacInnes. I think the explanation is satisfactor 
Mr. MacNicou: It is not satisfactory to me. 
The Cuarrman: Let us hear Mr. Matthews. | 
Mr. Marruews: I am only saying it is satisfactory to me, Mr. MacNi 
ean use his own judgment. 
Mr. Faroguuar: I think so too, and I think the other gentleman should b 
heard and we could ask questions of Mr. MacInnes later. 
Mr. MacNicou: I was just saying it was not satisfactory to me, I want t 
eo back to before the white man came. | 
The Cuatrman: Is that not a matter for the revision of the Act? . 
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_ Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Chairman, the whole morning has been a failure. 
The CuHarrmMANn: I do not agree. 


_Mr. MacNicot: You are upsetting everything. You put a witness in the 
air and he makes a deposition and before he gets through you want to throw 
n out. 

Mr. Case: I think Mr. MacNicol’s handicap is that he was not here at the 
lesday meeting when all that evidence was given. 


Mr. MacNicou: No, that is not it at all. 

The CHAtRMAN: Can we now say we will hear Mr. Gooderham? 

Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Chairman, I do submit, since you started going all 
ound the committee, you should give each member a chance to ask questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Supposing then, we confine the discussion to the answer 
ven by the witness with respect to the election in the Peigan reserve as brought 
t by the witness at the last session. Would you like to ask a question on that? 

Mr. Brackmore: Yes. I would like to know whether or not this information 
is conveyed to the Peigan reserve Indians so that they had a chance to under- 
ind this thing which Mr. MacInnes has told us about. If it was conveyed to 
em, by whom was it conveyed to them; and what assurance was had that they 
derstood it. } 

The Witness: It was conveyed to the inspector of Indian agencies and he 
n say in what form it was conveyed by him to the Indians. I presume it was 
plained to the Indians because that was the established practice in conveying 
lings to our inspector or agency by whom it is to be explained to the band. 

Mr. Buackmore: I would just like to know, Mr. Chairman, why it was that . 
e Indians have such a strong feeling on this matter as was expressed by a 
tness whom we heard here Tuesday. So, if I may, I should like to go into this 
utter just a little further. I do not know whether it is in order to ask 
r. Gooderham to make a statement about the matter. 

The Cuarrman: I am going to call Mr. Gooderham when you are through 
th Mr. MacInnes and ask him a few points. 

Mr. BuackmoreE: I am not sure that I want him to take the stand in place 
Mr. MaclInnes yet as I still have some questions I want to ask Mr. MacInnes. 

The CuHarrRMAN: The point is this, that we have Mr. Gooderham here and 

will soon be going back to Alberta. 

Mr. Buackmore: I think your suggestion a moment ago was a good one, 
r. Chairman, that you have Mr. Gooderham at the table along with 
r. MacInnes. 

The CuarrRMAN: Is that the pleasure of the committee? 

Carried. 

All right, Mr. Gooderham, will you please come up to the table here. 

Now, Mr. Blackmore, would you care to put your questions to 
r. Gooderham? 

Mr. Buackmore: Yes. I would like to have Mr. Gooderham tell the com- 
ittee just what steps he took to make sure that the Peigan Indians understood 
e situation. 

Mr. GooperuaAm: In the first place, to explain this whole thing; the Indians 
it that this old man was not up-to-date in his thoughts, in the development of 
e reserve program. They had the idea that he was incompetent. Under the 
etion of the Act they were all quite aware of the rights and the status of the 
ief. He was chosen, but he could be removed only by order in council for 
shonesty, intemperance, immorality or incompetency. They had nothing to 
y about dishonesty, or intemperance, or immorality, although they may have 
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the feeli 


- felt that he was to a degree incompetent. So, to be sure that that was iny 
of the greatest number I had the Indian agent call a second general meeting im 


which they again were in a good majority who felt that the man was incompetent. 
We reported that to the department and the reply was that their interpretation 
of incompetency was that incompetency had to be either physical or mental i 
character, and that this man could not be considered either physically on 
mentally incompetent; and for that reason the department could not see their 
way clear to have this man removed from office. This in turn was submitted 
to the Indian agent in writing, in detail. I also spoke to the witness who wag 
here yesterday and explained this whole matter, at least I tried to explain It 
to him; that under existing condition it was only on those four points that 4 
chief could be removed or that that they could expect to have him removed; ane 
that under the system as it is there is no alternative but to leave him there unti 
we found there was something before the department under which they coul 
find sufficient reason to have him removed. That is the way it stood. Now, you 
ask what I did. All I did was to have this matter,—I had not been to the 
reserve since that decision was made to have a council meeting—I had a talk 
with the Indian agent, Mr. MacMillan, in which I asked him to make that aj 
clear as possible to them. Now, that is how it stands. : ay 
Mr. Lickers: So far as the department is concerned unsuitability did nol 
amount to incompetency? , 
Mr. GooperHAM: That is the interpretation. 
Mr. MacNicou: I want to go back further than that. q 
Mr. GoopERHAM: Yes, sir. 4 
Mr. MacNicou: What was the tribal custom; it may be that you woule 
have no records available on it, but what was the custom before the white mat 
came; what would that tribe have done a hundred years ago? Of course, you 
would have no record: on that probably. q 
Mr. Gooperuam: I do not know, I think Mr. Callihoo could go further back 
than I can. I would not know how to answer that. ot 
Mr. MacNicou: Is Mr. Callihoo here? z 
Mr. GoopERHAM: Yes, he is right behind you. 
Mr. MacNicou: Is he a Peigan? 
Mr. GooperHAM: No, he is a Cree from the north. 
Mr. CastiepEN: But he speaks for the Indian association of Alberta. 4 
Mr. GooprrHam: I think Mr. Callihoo would know all right. You knoy 
~ what the question is, Mr. Callihoo?, How were your chiefs got rid of in the ol€ 
days before we came among them? 
Mr. CatiiHoo: I don’t know a thing about that. But according to what 
are talking about our understanding from the treaty and what the Indian agen 
told us about it was that any chief who was chief at the time this treaty w 
signed continued a chief for the balance of his lfetime. In any other cas 
where a chief was elected he was supposed to be elected for a term of three year 
Mr. CasTLEDEN: Do you do that on your reserve? . a 
Mr. Catuinoo: We are not allowed to vote. We have asked for an electiol 
I don’t know how many times from the Indian agent but we have not been abh 
to get one. 
Mr. CasttepeN: Would you tell us how you choose your chiefs now? 
Mr. Cauiinoo: We understand that according to the Indian Act we aj 
supposed to choose our chief every three years, but we are not allowed to do the 
~ Mr. Casritepen: Not the western Indians. According to the evidence giv@ 
here the western Indians are not allowed to do that. 
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T he WITNESS: Might I clear that up, Mr. Se. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The Wrirness: The election provisions in section 96 of the Indian Act must 
applied by special order in council and that has not been done as yet in the 
se of any band in Alberta, and it is possible there may have been a misunder- 
nding on the part of one Indian agent about that; but that section of the 
t is operative only in any band of Indians when there is an order in council 
thorizing its application, and that has not yet been done in Alberta. 

Mr. BuAckmMoreE: May I ask a question here, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatrMAN: Mr. Blackmore. 

Mr. BuackmoreE: I gather from what Mr. Callihoo has said that the under- 
ynding of the Indian was when they signed the treaty there was an agreement 
en that they were to be able to elect a chief every three years— 


The CHarrMAN: Mr. Blackmore, when you turn and speak away from the 
mmittee we cannot hear what you are saying. 


Mr. BuackMore: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. My understanding was that 
r. Calihoo understood that when the treaty was signed it was provided in the 
saty that the Indians should elect their chief every three years. 


Mr. Cauuinoo: No, Mr. Blackmore, it is not that. What I was trying to 
y is this, that we learned from our Indian agent that chiefs who were chiefs 
1en the treaty was signed were supposed to be chiefs during their lifetime, 
id following that we were to elect our chiefs every three years, to elect them 
r a term of three years. That was the understanding we had. 


The CHarMan: Will you answer that, Mr. Gooderham or Mr. MacInnes? 


The Witness: I think I can answer that. Just as I was saying, that is the 
derstanding; provided an order in council is passed to bring it into operation; 
id for administrative reasons which I have indicated it has not as yet been done 
the province of Alberta. 


Mr. CastLepeN: That leads to this point then; chiefs who were chiefs at the 
me of the signing of the treaty continued to remain chiefs until their death? 

Mr. Cauuinoo: Yes. 

Mr. CastTLepEN: Then as far as the western Canadian Indian is concerned, 
ey have no right to elect their own chief since orders in council have not been 
assed granting them that right. I would like to know how your chiefs are 
osen now. Can you explain how you go about getting a new chief for your 
and at the present time? 

Mr. CautuiiHoo: Our last chief—and that was quite a few years ago— 
scording to the Indian Act, and the Act was changed, it said that we had 
) nominate members of the band for that office. That is according to the old 
vdian Act; and that a certain time after we were supposed to have an election. 
ut when the old chief resigned then the agent came along and says, you'll have 
y get a meeting. So right that day they nominated a couple of men to run, but 
ley never waited the ten days. 

Mr. Buackmore: And, who nominated these two men, the Indians? 

Mr. CauuiHoo: The Indians just nominated them. 

Mr. CasTLEDEN: When selecting a chief you nominate two or three? 
Mr. CatuiHoo: We vote on them. 

Mr. Buackmore: Do they choose the one you vote for or the other one? 
Mr. Catiinoo: We voted. We lose our majority. 

The CHArRMAN: Would you like to comment on that, Mr. Gooderham? 
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Mr. GooperHAM: Yes, I would, sir. Just so you will understand oul 
problems in the field, the last twenty-five years it has been my experience tha’ 
we are out to educate the Indian, and as far back as twenty-five years ago | 
have always called people together in the band, and when there was a choice 
to be made—my experience prior to that was that the chief—well, you didn’ 
actually have a vote taken, but if taken it always was an open vote, ‘not a secre 
vote. There was always the noisy, talkative chap who engineered his candidat 
and kept him before them, and the others more or less fell in line and the bes 
man was not always chosen for the job. So we said, here is what we will do 
hereafter we will have you vote, but you understand in the first instance the 
your vote does not say that you elect the man with the biggest majority; hy 
will be your choice, and if your choice on our report to the department, 1 
favourable to that particular individual you will likely get that man as you 
chief or councillor; and that has progressed very well. I might say that her 
the other day you had a young chief from the Sarcee, one who has been a chi 
only for two months. . 


The CuHarrRMAN: What is his name? 


Mr. GooperHAM: David Crowchild. We want first to educate the Sarce 
Indians in the matter of voting. We hope and expect, and every band in th 
province I think expects and hopes, that they will have the elective system a 
nothing else very shortly, but a certain amount of education is needed befog 
it becomes fully effective. What we have done so far as this, we have gon 
through the process of having certain nominations followed by the posting of t 
names of candidates. We also require that they have a sufficient number 
names at the bottom of their nomination paper, because we could not take ever 
person whose name might be put in, you might have every Indian in the bang 
placed in nomination. -We had to have sufficient support to signify that th 
candidate would be representative of some people at least. We have even gon 
so far as to borrow ballot boxes from the city of Calgary. We also had wha 
you call the free vote; and then we had secret elections from nine o’clock in thy 
morning until five at night, with the ballot boxes being sealed and brough 
back and opened up. We had the police there. It was all done for a purposg§ 
We had one chief and two councillors to elect. They were really under th 
system, but to all intents and purposes it was an election. It happened thg 
the three men of their choice were the same as our recommendation. The maf 
on the spot is not going to recommend somebody who does not represent tl 
Indians. We do want the Indians to run their own affairs. 

While I am on the subject. I might say you heard Yellowfly from t 
Blackfoot band. The Blackfeet have a very large band fund, and a tremendot 
amount of responsibility lies upon the band. The majority of their councillos 
are life chiefs of great age. If you did not have men like Yellowfly on tha 
council you would have a desperate time explaining the financial setup. F 
some time they have been debating whether they should continue entirely- 


Mr. MacNicou: Continue what? | 

Mr. GooperuHAm: The old idea of chosen chiefs. 

The CHAIRMAN: Hereditary? 

Mr. GoopERHAM: Not necessarily hereditary, chosen. ’ 
The CuHarrMAn: Chosen for life. 


Mr. GoopERHAM: On request they had a plebiscite last fall to find out whe 
the wish of the majority was. I think the result of the plebiscite was 75 per cen 
in favour of elections and retaining the old chiefs as it is stated in the Act, tha 
the older life chiefs shall remain and the councillors shall remain and hold thet 
treaty coat and their title and all the rest of it, but shall have no voting powef 
unless at the elections they succeed in getting one of the elective positiong 
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vere is the situation. It is pretty well general. I do not think that in a very 
eat number of years any Indian agent has tried to force upon the band. his 
oice or the choice of the department whom he represents. He has tried to get 
e Indians by this voting system to approve what they want. | 

Mr. Case: While they do not elect their chiefs in western Canada do they 
ct their councillors? 

Mr. GoopeRHAM: No, councillors and chiefs are both the same. When 
> talk of chiefs we refer to both. 


The Witngess: I should like to say this to clear up one, point that seems 
have been causing a little misunderstanding here. I might say under the 
esent policy and for some years back the department never recognized any- 
ing but the choice of the Indians in filling vacancies for chief and councillors, 
1ether or not under the elective system. That is the present practice, that we 
yuld not accept any one who was not the majority choice of the Indians. 


Mr. CastLtEpEN: Do I understand in every case where the Indians have 
ted the Indian agent has selected the one that had the majority? 


The Wirnsss: No, the Indian agent reports to Ottawa and is instructed 
report what the choice of the Indians is, and I say we never recognize any 
oice other than the choice of the Indians under the present policy. 


Mr. Castuepen: Has that worked out, Mr. Callihoo? Would you say 
at was so from your experience with the Indians? 


Mr. CauiiHoo: That is what we are led to understand but it does not 
ally work. I am not denying what you say, but the Indians away back there 
the Indian reserve do not know what is really going on here in Ottawa, and 
presume the officers in Ottawa do not really know what is going on at the 
her end either. All they know is what they learn from the reports they get 
om the agent, and that is only one side of the story. 

Mr. CastLepEN: Do you see the reports that are sent to Ottawa? 

Mr. Catiinoo: What is that? 

Mr. CastiepEN: Does the band see the reports which are sent to Ottawa? 

Mr. CauuiHoo: I.am very sorry my secretary has gone away with some 
tters I wanted to have here, we did not have time to get everything ready. 
got my telegram just the night before I left, so I could not bring anything 
ong. I forget what you asked me. 

Mr. Castiepen: I wanted to know whether the band knew what was 
ported to Ottawa? 

Mr. CaturHoo: No, because in the instructions we get from the depart- 
ent it says that we have to make all our complaints and all our reports 
rough the Indian agent. “Many many times we have tried to make complaints 
‘ainst our Indian agent through himself, but that would not do. It never 
ould. 

The Cuatrman: Any further questions? 

Mr. MacNicou: I have not got started yet. I have tried three or four 
nes, but I like to pursue a thing and follow it through without interruption. 

The Cuarrman: As long as it is on the subject I think there is no 
jection. 

Mr. MacNicou: I can plainly see there is a grievance somewhere, and 
is committee should find out the full roots of the grievance. 

_ The Cuarrman: Fine. 
_ Mr. MacNicou: And if possible eliminate it. I did not quite catch the 
ime of the chief. 
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The CHamrMAN: Callihoo. . 
Mr. MacNicou: He is of the Plain Crees? 


Mr. CauiiHoo: Yes. 7% 
Mr. MacNicou: I would go back further. I think the department shoule 
eo back to the commencement of things. You know far better than I do tha 
the Blackfeet were the premier tribe and that they had several allied trib 
such as the Peigans and the Bloods. I do not know whether or not they we: 
the same people but they were the premier tribe because it was always callec 
the Blackfoot confederation. What I should like to find out is how did th 
Blackfeet elect their chiefs? . 5 
Mr. Gooperuam: I will tell you how it was originally. When the treati 
were made, at the signing of the treaty— . 
Mr. MacNicou: That was under Crowfoot? 
Mr. GooperHAM: At the signing of the treaty the treaty commissioneé 
or representative of the Crown picked out the leading men whom he saw 4 
the meeting, the men who hadi made a prominent contribution to the signin 
of the treaty. They were made chiefs and councillors right there. 
Mr. MacNicou: Just a minute; are you correct? 


Mr. GooperHam: I think so. 

Mr. MacNicou: At the Blackfoot Crossing treaty signing Crowfoot 
the paramount chief, was he not? | 
Mr. GoopERHAM: Yes. 

Mr. MacNicou: Do you mean to tell me the department picked him ou’ 


Mr. Gooppruam: They had to recognize him as a representative. 


Mr. MacNicot: No, no. 
The Cuamrman: I think we are asking the witness questions. 


Mr. MacNicou: The witness is saying one thing. | 
The CHAIRMAN: And you disagree with him. j 
Mr. MacNicot: I am only quoting history. The paramount chief v Q 
Crowfoot. How was Crowfoot picked out? 
Mr. GoopprHamM: He was the recognized generalissimo of the Indians. | 


Mr. MacNicou: Exactly. 
Mr. GooperHAM: But in order to establish him as a representative of th 
Indians the treaty commissioner at that time said, “Well, you become an officia 
We know you are a chief, but officially you become on our books the chief ¢ 
the Blackfeet.” I cannot think of the names offhand of the different Indiag 
who were designated to whatever bands they represented, but officially th 
came on the books of the department as recognized chiefs and councillors fro 
that time. Is that clear? . 
Mr. Case: Their signatures to the treaty would be valid? 
Mr. Gooppruam: That is right. They are officially put into the positidl 


they had held hereditarily. 
Mr. MacNicou: How did they get that position originally? ' 
Mr. GooppruaM: They were leaders; they were chieftains. They were ve 
prominent. I suppose the leader comes to the top in everything, but a man li 
Crowfoot was a leader, and a wonderful leader. Naturally the commission 
recognized his leadership, officially recognized him. Possibly through Croj 
- foot he picked out the councillors. It may be that Crowfoot suggested them 
the smaller bands. Their names and signatures are all there in the treaty. So 
of those have been more or less hereditary but it has been the choice of @ 


band nevertheless from then on. 
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Mr. aeNOOY? Is there any record of all a chiefs of the Blackfoot band 
ho followed Crowfoot? 


Mr. GoopERHAM: Pardon? 
Mr. MacNicou: Have you a record of the chiefs who succeeded Crowfoot? 
Mr. GoopERHAM: Yes, sir. 
Mr. MacNicou: Of the Blackfoot band? 
Mr. GoopERHAM: Yes. 
Mr. MacNicout: How was each one of those chiefs selected? 


Mr. GooprrHAM: They were the choice of the band in practically every 
stance. I cannot go back to 1877. There were three main bands of the Black- 
et. At that time there was Crowfoot, and there was Old Sun, and there was 
nother man, Running Rabbit, the present chief’s father. Finally as time went 
n as they all lived on one block of land, they merged and became one band. 
here were a lot of little bands, and each little band had a chief who was chief 
f his little family compact, so to speak. 


Mr. MacNicou: Who is the present chief of the Blackfeet? 


Mr. GooprrHam: Duck Chief, the son of Running Rabbit who was one of the 
riginal chiefs. 


Mr. MacNicou: After he passes how would you select a chief? 


Mr. GooperHam: Duck Chief did not follow this father. In the interim 
vere were other chiefs, but eventually he gained the choice. As a matter of 
uct, it was in my regime. We had two candidates for the position. It was away 
ack in the early 20’s. The other man said that Duck Chief had got in wrongly 
ecause Duck Chief’s brother stood outside the voting place and handed out 
gars! 

The CuHairMAN: Gentlemen, this is all tremendously interesting, but how 
is going to lead to the revision of the Indian Act I do not see, especially when 
e still have such vital questions as timber rights and contracts on which we 
ould like to question Mr. Gooderham between now and the time he leaves. 


Mr. MacNicox: I do not know anything you can do to eliminate the griev- 
nces from the Indians that will be more effective than to make some provisions 
) eliminate the grievance presented the other day. That is what I am trying 
» get at. 


Mr. Case: I think their brief establishes pretty well what they are seeking, 
ut I should like to ask Mr. Gooderham about a statement made by Chief Crow 
agle. He said that the department had advised them to surrender certain 
mber lands against their wishes. 


Mr. GooprrHAM: When I came into my present work in 1946 it was brought 
» my attention that there was a timber limit of the Peigans some distance to 
1e west, and on which a report had. been made by the forestry head of Alberta 
) show that there was roughly 10,000,000 feet of good lumber. I believe the 
uestion of disposition had been taken up the previous fall by Mr. D. J. Allan. 
| was brought to his attention. He had suggested that something should be 
one about turning some part of it into cash. It was our feeling that it would 
e an excellent idea, as we are now doing it in the north, to have the Indians 
art developing that industry themselves. Although the Indians at first in 
946 were loath to assume a responsibility that they had never had, of logging 
nd lumbering, I thought possibly it would be better if they would reconsider it. 
hey did at a meeting in the early fall and said that they would like to take out 
a their band fund, which by the way totals about $80, 000, a sum sufficient to 
uy equipment and start up a small camp to log and mill some of this lumber. 
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They had to have this money, and they considered that about $10,000 woul 
be necessary. We looked around. It was very difficult to get equipment last fal 
and very expensive. There was also the fact that you had to create a camr 
When I came to Ottawa I brought before the officials of the branch the fact tha 
these Indians wanted to do that. After conferences the officials felt it wa 
taking really too much of the capital of this band, which was only $80,000, an 
putting it into a venture which none of us knew much about. I know nothin 
about lumbering. I knew the Indian agent knew nothing about lumbering or th 
organization of a lumber camp. 

At that time we had nobody to whom we could go as a mill man or : 
lumber man who could do the work for us, so we were loath to start, and it wa 
suggested that the Indians be approached then to surrender this timber limi 
for sale on condition that possibly they could become employed by the firm tha 
might. get the contract or get the lumber or part of it. 

Those were my instructions when I went back, knowing that we might no 
make a very great success of it in such a short time. These Indians, by the way 
had not done any lumbering like the northern Indians who have worked ij 
lumber mills a great deal. I told these Indians what the departmental official 
said, and did suggest that they might first of all consider the surrender of a1 
area to cover not over 1,000,000 feet, and with the returns from that they migh 
then proceed to do the work on their own. That is where the thing stands today 
They did want to spend their money on this venture. Last winter was a mos 
difficult and impossible time for us to start with the heavy snow. No furthe 
action has been taken, but it is proposed to go into this more definitely this year 
We are now having a conference with the director of Dominion forestry here té 
get another survey. | 

Mr. MacNicou: Did you mean a million feet, board measure? 

Mr. GooprrHam: Yes, that is what it would be, sir. I may say, gentlemen 
I started coal mining on this basis on the Blackfeet reserve many years ago 
You can soon create a great many complications if you are not trained in it 
We do not want to rush into new ventures with people who have never hag 
any experience and then find it a failure. It would do more harm than exorey 

The Cuatrman: In other words, you have a respect for the taxpayer’s money 
Mr. GooprrHaM: It is mostly band funds, so there would not be much o 
the taxpayer’s money involved, but we thought of that. : ‘ 
Mr. Case: The Indians actually surrendered a million feet of timber? 
Mr. GooprrHAm: They have not surrendered anything as yet. 

Mr. Case: They have not? ; 
Mr. GooprrHaM: No, sir, they did not. I said there was no rush, it wag 
during the winter season and whether they would consider that or not, I did n 
_ know. They still felt they would like to go out and try it themselves. 

Mr. Case: You heard the Indians the other day declare that they ha 
surrendered the whole thing? | 

Mr. Gooprruam: Sir, they have not surrendered anything. All the Indiang 
have done is to pass a resolution to spend their money on this venture. 

The Cuamrman: Mr. Lickers would like to ask you a question. 

Mr. Lickers: My question is in connection with the evidence of M# 
Callihoo. I think he said that in 1911 the Indians on his reserve surrendered 
timber for a little over $300. Then, he found out afterwards the chap to whom 
this was surrendered made $20,000 profit; is that an actual fact? 

Mr. GooprerHAm: I do not know, sir. . 

Mr. Case: My recollection is that Crow Eagle was under the impressio 
he had surrendered it, so I am rather at a loss to understand the matter. 
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Mr. GooprrHAM: Crow Eagle does not speak English very fluently. I do 
yt think he meant to say that. I think he meant to say that they had passed 
resolution to go ahead with the project, but they certainly have not surrendered 
yything. I do not believe they intend to surrender anything. They want to 
. out and do the work and I am right behind the Indian for thinking he can 
. that if we are not going to run into a lot of difficulty and waste money. 

Mr. CasTLEDEN: Supposing the band agrees to surrender a million feet, 
nat would be the procedure in regard to it? 

Mr. GooprrHAM: I am not familiar with that. I think you would have to 
k Mr. MecCrimmon who has been in charge of that work for many years. 

is new to me. 

Mr. Hoey: In a word, it is done by public tender. 

Mr. Case: If the band agrees to surrender. 

Mr. CastLepEn: -Is this timber ever surrendered without the permission 

the band? 

Mr. Hory: Never to my knowledge, not in my day. 


Mr. Gisson: It might be possible to secure a white contractor and put him 
. a per thousand basis. The Indians would gradually be able to acquire enough 
1owledge to run it themselves. I think something could be worked out. I think 
tu would have to have some skilled help in there. 

Mr. GooprrHAm: I would not be responsible for taking $10,000 of their 
oney or the country’s money unless I was satisfied we had an organization or 
manager who was not going to waste it. It could be wasted quite easily from 
hat I have heard about the lumber business. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Gibson, you have had a wide experience in that busi- 
ss, would you care to make any comment? 

Mr. Gipson: Nothing beyond what I have said. It should be possible to 
tain a competent white man to go in there to look after the logging and milling 
1 a contract basis. 

Mr. GooprrHaM: The difficulty is to get a man who will allow the Indians 
do the work. 

Mr. Gipson: That could be part of the contract. 
; Mr. GoopERHAM: That was suggested by the Indians after I came back last 

Mr. MacNicot: I should like to ask Mr. Lickers what is the complete signi- 
ance of the question he asked, that the Indians had sold some timber for $300 
r which the timber operator received $100,000. 

The CHAIRMAN: $20, 000. That was the evidence given by Mr. Callihoo, and 
understand that occurred in 1911. 

Mr. Gipson: I may say that in British Columbia I have found the Indian 
spartmental officials very capable in handling the Indian timber when the 
idians decide they are going to sell. A high price is usually secured. 

Mr. MacNicou: You would not call that very good, $300 received by the 
dian when the operator received $20,000. 

Mr. Gipson: Oh well, that was in 1911. 

Mr. Cass: It was on a stumpage basis, so it did not seem too bad on that 
asis. I know of cases where some of the forests of Ontario were sold about that 
sriod for not very much more. 

_ Mr. MacNicot: I know, but the Indians received only $300. 

_ The CuarrMan: I know, and there are cases in which white Indians, as Mr. 
arquhar suggests, got very little more in Ontario. 
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Mr. MacNicou: We are not dealing with a 


The CuarrMan: Neither are we going back as far as 1911 to review all the 
affairs of the Indian department. ~ 


Mr. CastiepEn: In view of the fact there are large quantities of lumber on 
the various reserves, I was wondering whether the department had ever con- 
sidered training the Indians in lumbering. Some group of Indians would have 
the capacity to learn this, it seems to me, and it would be a very fine piece of 
work if some of these Indians could be trained in the art of logging, lumber cut- 
ting and so on. I have seen lads up at Norway House operating a sawmill of 
their own— 

The CHaArrMAN: Let us get away from expressing opinions and just ask 
~ questions in order that we may expedite the matter. 


Mr. CastLepEN: Has the department ever considered or undertaken the 
training of Indians to enable them to carry on their own lumber operations? 


Mr. GooperHAM: I can answer it so far as Alberta is concerned. Last year, 
we arranged for at least one band to get a new portable sawmill and they have it 
now. <A representative of that band was here yesterday. This band is located 
in Driftpile agency in the Lesser Slave Lake country. At the Saddle Lake agency 
they have had a sawmill for years, and they are starting it up again. There are 
Indians who are sawyers. However, the Indians in the south have not done 
much of it because they have not got the wood. There are others which are being 
considered at the moment, and there was one operated again this winter. 


The CHarrRMAN: I ieee Mr. Harkness, Mr. Farquhar, Mr. Gariepy and Mr 
Case as well as the others who were on the commission last fall could give evi- 
dence as to what has been done down East, in Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia where mills have been established amongst the Indians. They have 
opened up timber areas on the Indian reserves and have done very well. 


Mr. Cas: In cases where they have followed Mr. Gibson’s atin and 
have secured an overseer while the Indians do the work. 


Mr. Harkness: I was going to ask if the department has a timber cruiser 
among their officials, properly trained in timber operations, who could go out 
to this Peigan reserve and possibly get this Indian project under way, and the 
cut of that timber organized. 

Mr. Horry: It is my understanding that when the Tadien administration 
was a department they had such a man, and immediately after my arrival in 
1936 we had a man who has:since retired. At the present time we are a brane 
of a large department and in the department there is a man, not in the Indian, 
branch but in the dominion forestry branch and we are supposed to consult 
them and work with them i in matters such as this. We have not, in the Indian) 
branch, a forestry man. 

Mr. Harkness: But in the department you have men who are capable of 
going out and organizing this timber take? 


Mr. Hory: In the department, yes, but not in the branch. : 

Mr. MacNicou: Did Chief Dan een: not say that he has such an) 
organization? { 

Mr. Gisson: Do you not use the officials of the forestry service on this eupel | 
cruising? 

Mr. Hory: Yes, we have done so on a few occasions. 

Mr. Harkness: I do not think you could operate a timber cruising service) 
from Ottawa. It sounds like a rather expensive thing to me. . 

The CuHarrman: Chief Dan Basque has a sawmill down at Restigouche, a 


real one. Who is doing all the timber cruising and the aie Fie in there? 
Is it Isaacs? Yes, George Isaacs. 
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Mr. Case: He is a road builder? 
_ The CHAIRMAN: He is a road builder, a forester, a millwright. 
_ Mr. Lickers: Is he an Indian? 
The Cuarrman: Yes, and a very capable one. 


Now if there are no more questions I think some of the members would 
ce us to rise at this time. 


Mr. MacNicou: If you will allow me I am going to revert, while Mr. 
erham is here, to the question of the election of chiefs— 


The CHarrMAN: There is a question by Mr. Lickers before you get into 
t, . 

_ Mr. Lickers: It is in connection with the Blackfeet, if Mr. MacNicol 
ants to go on— 

The CuarrmMan: All right then, Mr. MacNicol. 

Mr. MacNicou: That apparently is a grievance. 

is 

ft 


Tz 


The Witness: Of the Peigans? 
Mr. MacNicou: The Peigans, and they are one of the tribes of the Black- 


et. 
_ The Wrirness: Yes. 
' Mr. MacNicou: That is why I bring it up, evidently the Peigans now want 
elect their chiefs, is that right? 

The Witness: I have nothing concrete to show that the majority have said 
) but I think they do, and now this certain majority does not favour the present. 
ead chief. That is the whole thing right now. 
- The CuHairmMAn: Well now, I am sorry gentlemen, although it is not one 
slock but due to other arrangements that have been made by several of our 
embers I do not see how we can very well continue. We will now postpone 
rther questions until eleven o’clock tomorrow, when we will meet in this room. 
. The Committee adjourned at 12.35 p.m. to meet again at 11 o’clock a.m 
norrow, April 25, 1947. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovusr or Commons, 
Fripay, 25th April, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to continue and complete the examination and consideration of the 
Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all such other matters as have been 


‘Teferred to the said Committee, met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 
Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P. (Joint Chairman). 


‘Present: 

‘ The Senate: The Honourable Senators Macdonald (Cardigan), McKeen 
and Taylor.—s. | 

The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Brown, 
Blackmore, Bryce, Case, Castleden, Farquhar, Gaviépy, Gibson (Comoz- 
‘Alberm), Harkness, MacLean, MacNicol, Matthews (Brandon) (Vice-Chair- 
man), Raymond (Wright), Reid, Richard (Gloucester) .—16. 

A 


4 In attendance: (From Indian Affairs Branch): Messrs. R. A. Hoey, Direc- 
tor; T. R. L. MacInnes, Secretary; D. J. Alland and M. McCrimmon, Reserves 

nd Trusts; B. F. Neary, M.B.E., Superintendent, Welfare and Training; G. 
Armstrong; H. M. Jones, Supervisor, Family Allowances; D. Russell; Major 
. M. MacKay, Commissioner, Indian Affairs, B-C.; G. H. Gooderham, Inspec- 
tor, Indian Agencies, Alberta; also Mr. John Callihoo, President, Indian Associa- 


tion of Alberta ; also Mr. Norman’ E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the 
Committee and Liaison Officer. 


a 


© By leave of the Committee, Mr. Max Campbell, M.P. (The Battlefords), 
ut on the record some corrections of the evidence given by him to the 
Committee on March 21, last, as reported at page 258. 


_ Mr. Matthews announced a meeting of the subcommittee on education 
‘to be held at 5.30 p.m. this day. 


z Discussion followed as to procedure and the schedule for future meetings. 
it was agreed to hold a closed session on Monday next, April 28, at 11 o’clock 


Ss The Chairman announced a meeting of the subcommittee on agenda and 
procedure to be held on Monday next at 5.00 p.m. 


Messrs. MacInnes and Gooderham were recalled and questioned by Mr. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.05 o’clock p.m., to meet again on Monday 
next, 28th April, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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‘THE SENATE, 
‘Monpay, 28th April, 1947. F 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to continue and complete the examination and consideration of the 
Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all such other matters as have been 
referred to the said Committee, met in closed session this day, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., Joint Chairman. 


Present: | 
; 

The Senate: The Honourable Senators Johnson, Macdonald (Cardigan), 
McKeen.—3. | ‘ 
The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Brown, 
Bryce, Case, Castleden, Harkness, Little, MacNicol, Matthews (Brandon) 


(Vice-Chairman), Reid, Richard (Gloucester) —I10. 
{ 


In attendance: Messrs. R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs Branch; Major 
D. M. MacKay, Commissioner, Indian Affairs, British Columbia; G. H. Gooder- 
ham, Inspector, Indian Agencies, Alberta; also Mr. Norman E. Lickers, 
Barrister, Counsel for the Committee and Liaison Officer. 4 

Mr. Case called to the attention of the Committee a letter he had received 
from Magistrate Tucker, Cochrane, Ontario, with regard to grievances of certain 
Indians in the Cochrane district. It was agreed to have the matter referred to 
the subcommittee on agenda and procedure. 22 e 


Mr. Case also asked that the subcommittee give consideration to the 
advisability of hearing in closed session certain officials of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, and it was so agreed. 3 


At 11.15 a.m., the Committee went into. closed session for the purpose of 
considering recommendations with regard to certain aspects of the Orders of 
Reference. 4 


The Chairman thanked Mr. Gooderham for the valuable assistance he h d 
rendered the Committee and excused him from further attendance. 3 


The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m., to meet again on Thursda y 
May 1 next, at 11 o’clock a.m. 3 4 


T. L. McEVOY, 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
April 25, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act, met this day at 11.00 a.m. 
‘3 D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman) presided. 


The CHarrMAN: Would you come to order gentlemen, please. If it is your 
as Mr. Max Campbell, M.P., would like to make a correction with respect 
to the brief which he presented to ‘this committee. Is it your pleasure to hear 
Mr. Campbell for a couple of minutes? 


- Agreed. 


: 
Max Campbell, M.P., called: 


4 Mr. CAMPBELL: Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. I made a 
mistake in one of the statements I made here in answer to Mr. Reid’s question. 

4 The CHAIRMAN: What page is that? 
a 


Mr. CAMPBELL: Page 258. The question is this. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. You spoke about co-operative farming. Are there any vegetables 
e being grown or gardens being cultivated there now?—A. Practically none. 
E There is not a house on any of these reserves that has a place to keep 


zi vegetables in the winter. There is not one that I saw that even had a 


cellar of any kind. They do not eat vegetables. 


- Now I have received a letter from the assistant agent at the Battleford 
agency and he informs me that on one of the reserves, the Thunderchild reserve, 
a have cellars in the houses. One other correction that I have to make is 

is. I said that they did not eat vegetables. JI should have said they do not 
raise vegetables. They eat them, but generally speaking the Indians do not raise 
Bctables. I do not want to mislead the committee and I was asked by the 
assistant agent at Battleford to correct the statement. 


= By Mr. Case: 

~ Q. On these reserves do they have gardens?—A. On my visit I looked very 
osely for gardens and I never saw a single one. 

e Q. Has the agent commented on that?—A. No, he also stated though, on 

ihe Sweet Grass reserve, there was a root cellar. I imagine from what he said 

hat is a community cellar. The agents themselves may raise vegetables, but 

the Indian, generally speaking, I am inclined to think, does not raise vegetables. 


oe Mr. ey May I ask this question? Have you any information as to how 
hey carried on in the earlier years? Did they have gardens then or is it just a 

| eas of policy now? Did they ever raise vegetables there? 

- The Witness: I do not think so. I know in the fall—I farmed in that 
istrict—and when we had surplus potatoes we often gave the Indians those 
tatoes. They liked them all right, but as far as I can find out they do not like 


Yaise them. They do not like to be bothered. 
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Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, with all due. respect, I think this should be- 
definite. "The witness says he does not think so or he does not know about. it. 
Is there some way we can find out the answer to that question, whether they have 
cellars for the storing of vegetables? 

The Witness: You could find that out by writing to the agent. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, thank you very much, Mr. Campbell. We appreciate 
your coming to this committee and making the correction. 

Now, Mr. Matthews, I believe you have an announcement you would like to. 
make in connection with the subcommittee on education. | 

Mr. Marruews: Yes, the subcommittee on education will meet, if it is agree- 
able, in room 268 at 5.30 p.m. today for a short organization meeting. We will 
not keep members there very long. 

The CuatrmMan: Could I give you the names of the members of that com-. 
mittee: Senator Fallis, Senator Taylor, Mr. Brown, Mr. Brunelle, Mr. Case, 
“Mr. Charlton, and Mr. Reid. 


Mr. Case: Messrs. Brunelle and Charlton and Senator Fallis are not here, 
they should be notified. | 

The CuairMAN: They will get notice in any event. Mr. Charlton is usually 
here and he may be along later in the morning. ' 

There is another matter here. On Monday we were to have the Manitoba: 
Indians. We sent them a notice but they have replied that they are not able to 
be here until after the 28th of May. Now, that being the case, we have some 
of the department officials here and it has been suggested that we hold another 
closed meeting, for at least part of the meeting. We could discuss certain mat- 
ters of Indian affairs administration off the record for part of the time. I believe 
there will be Major McKay from British Columbia, and some suggestions will 
be made. Mr. Gooderham will be here on Monday. ‘Then, if it is your pleasure 
we will have a closed meeting on Monday for at least part. of the time and then 
continue in public. ae 4 

Mr. CastiepEN: Is that the recommendation of the “steering” committee? 

The CuatrMAn: No, it has not been referred to the subcommittee on 
agenda and procedure. a 4 

Mr. CasTLEDEN: The reason I asked the question is that I would lik 
to know when the Ontario Indians are to be allowed to appear. What is the 
situation there? 


The CuatirMAN: ‘The situation with regard to that is we are anxious td 
vet rid of the western Indians first. I think the matter should be considered b 
the subcommittee to determine what the plan is going to be with respect t 
the Ontario and the Quebec Indians. ] 


Mr. CastTLEpEN: Since the Manitoba Indians cannot come, could arrang 
ments not be made to have the Ontario Indians here? ‘ : 


The CHarRMAN: Well, the whole question of representation of the Ontar 
Indians has to be considered by the subcommittee. I think probably it would 
be well if, probably on Monday, the subcommittee on procedure were to meet 
to consider further this question of the Ontario and Quebec representation 
You see they are not organized as they are in the western provinces. While 
Ontario has the largest Indian population in any of the provinces in Canada 
they are spread all over various parts of the province and they are not organizet 
to the same degree as those of British Columbia and the other provinces in the 
west. If it is the pleasure of the subcommittee on agenda and procedurt 
I think we should meet on Monday and notice will be sent out in that connection 


Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, with respect to the question of the meeting 
on Monday, in addition to the officials you mentioned, would it not be a goo 
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dea to have Mr. Hoey available and any other officials, so that we might 
complete the business of that meeting at one time? 


_ The Cuatrman: That is the plan. 
_ Mr. Case: There are some problems that we should consider. 


‘The Cuamman: The officials will be here and we are hoping to complete 
the departmental presentation on Monday. 


: Mr. Case: In the closed meeting? 


The CuarrmaAn: No, we will have the closed meeting and then go on from 
the closed meeting to the open meeting. 


Mr. Casg: I think sometimes we accomplish more in the fice meetings 
and I think it would be well if the officials could speak freely there and inform 
this committee. It is most informative to have that done. I think provision 
‘should be made to have the closed meeting terminate at the pleasure of the 
chair. 3 
The CHAIRMAN: We want to get the departmental presentation finished. 
We will have our closed meeting up until whatever time on Monday you 
desire and the rest of the time can be devoted to the departmental presentation 
BeLC. 


Mr. Rem: May I ask a question? My question is, have you any reports 
from the external affairs department as to whether we are likely to hear from 
‘the American representation? We should get a piece of atomic bomb behind — 
‘someone or we will be drifting along all year. Surely there cannot be too 
much red tape about getting a U.S. representative here. © 


The CHatrMAN: I can get you an answer to that from Mr. MacInnes. 


_ Mr. Farquuar: May I just say that when the “steering” committee meets 
‘would it not be well if they would draw up a plan that would cover all the 
‘Indians from Ontario and Quebec or the other provinces, so that you can give 
them something definite? 

The CuHatrman: I can answer that briefly. We have a plan. A plan 
‘has been mapped out but we have not been able to keep to it. The plan was 
that the Indians from Alberta should be here on April 21 and 22, from Manitoba 
on April 24 and 25, from Saskatchewan on April 28 and 29, ‘and those from 
British Columbia on May 1 and 2. 


. Mr. FarquHar: We were told that Hiaae who came from Alberta had very 

little time to prepare their brief. Now, by having a plan and letting the 
Indians know, they would have more time ‘to get their briefs prepared. I would 
like also to ask if, in your plan, yeu are considering the reserves up in the 
Manitoulin district. 


_ The CuHatrman: I might draw to your attention, Mr. Farquhar, this 
committee has been going now for over a year. If you will refer to the Alberta 
brief you will see that it could not possibly be prepared in a very short time. 
‘It must have taken a considerable time to prepare that brief. They had at least 
three months notice of the approximate time that they would be heard and we 
‘gave them warning long before that. When it was decided to hear them 
‘Immediately after Easter, we sent them a telegram. 


-_ Mr. Castirpen: In defence of what Mr. Farquhar says, Mr. Chairman, 
I would say there is some truth there. The Alberta Indian Association knew 
about the hearing, but the decision as to the actual delegates who would be 
heard was not made until recently. I mean the unaffiliated Indians, such as 
Jhief Yellowfly, had no way of knowing who was to appear until after the 
‘decision was made by this group a couple of weeks ago. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. Castleden, if you will look at your calendar 4 
you will see it was more than two weeks ago and Yellowfly’s brief, printed in our — 
minutes at page 206, is dated November and December, 1946. : 
Mr. CastLepEN:- As far as he is concerned you made the decision that you — 
would hear someone from the Indian Association and some other unaffiliated — 
Indians, but by-the time that decision gets down to him he may not have an — 
opportunity to prepare his submissions. ! 
The CHAIRMAN: We, of course, advised all Indians, all groups of Indians — 
last year that they would be heard this year. 
Mr. Castiepen: Are all Indians to be given an opportunity of being heard? 
The CuatrMan: We told them that all Indians would be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. In fact, all Indians throughout Canada were told that they — 
would be heard this year. Now as to what representation is to be sent and what 
fares paid from the different bands to Ottawa, that decision will not be made : 
until a little later. 
Mr. Farquuar: Has this notice been sent to the various Indians on the 
various reservations? 
The CHamMan: Yes, notice was sent out to the various Indian reserves, | 
you will note what I said on page 417 “‘at a later stage in its settled procedure, 
the committee will afford a full opportunity to all organizations interested in 
Canadian Indians and their welfare, to make representations to the ceea a 
at a date and place which will be notified in good time to all concerned”. 


Mr. CasTLEpDEN: All organizations. 

The CuarrMan: Do you not consider an Indian band an organization? 

Mr. CastTLEpDEN: Is each Indian band to be given an opportunity of being 
heard? 

The Cuarrman: Any Indian band that wants to come here at their own 
expense will be heard. 


Mr. CasTLEDEN: But many of them have not the money to come. 


The CHarrMAN: They all got letters, to which we have had many briefs sent 
in, all of which have been printed as appendices to the minutes. 


_ Mr. MacInnes, would you like to answer the other matter about the Ameri- 
can representation? 


Mr. MacInnes: Mr. Chairman, the position in so far as our department is 
concerned, is that following consultations with the officials of the committee the 
suggestion has been conveyed by the right honourable secretary for External 
Affairs to the United States Government, through the Canadian Embassy in 
Washington, that Monday, May 12, would be a suitable date, and it is assumed 
that suggestion will be transmitted to the office of Indian Affairs which is part 
of the Department of the Interior of the United States. I do not know if request 
has actually reached the U.S. Indian office as yet. I might say, for your informa-_ 
tion, that quite informally I have had occasion to discuss matters recently, in 
Washington and previously in Chicago, with officials of the Indian Affairs branch- 
there. The commissioner is ill at the present time and will not be available, but 
the assistant commissioner would be quite willing to come here. 4 

The CuHatrMAN: Well, Mr. MacInnes, is it correct to assume that May 12) 
is the probable date of the American presentation. d 

Mr. MacInnzs: Yes, I think it is probable that Mr. Willtam Zimmerman, 
Jr., assistant commissioner of Indian Affairs in the United States, or someone 
representing him, will be here on or about May 12. ThatisasfarasI know. ~— 

Mr. Ret: Personally, I am very pleased to hear that. I think it would be 
all to the good if the assistant commissioner would come instead of the commis- 
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ner. I understand the present commissioner has not been so.very long with 
1e. department whereas the assistant commissioner has been there sometime 
nd is the man who has more information than anyone in the department of 
ndian Affairs in the United States. I think it is most important for the com- 
aittee to have a representation from the United States because our Indians 
re going back and forth across the line and we should see how the problem is 
eing conducted down there. 


The CuairmMan: If there is no further discussion on that matter we 
rill proceed with Mr. MacInnes and Mr. Gooderham. Are there any questions 
0 be asked of them? 


Mr. Lickers: Yes, I have some questions. 
. The Cuamman: All right. 


_ George H. Gooderham, called: 

By Mr. Lickers: 
~ Q. Now, Mr. Gooderham in connection with the Blackfoot Indians, what is 
he acreage there on that reverse?—-A. About 178,000 acres. 
 @. How much of that is under cultivation?-_A. Around 40,000, between 
0,000 and 40,000 acres. 
E Q. And is any of the land under cultivation leased?—-A. Yes there are 
2,160 acres under lease at the moment, farm lease. 
' Q. To how many people is that land leased?—A. I would imagine about a 
ozen, I cannot give you exact figures. | | 

E. About a dozen?—A. Yes, they are large dry land leases, mostly dry land 
2Ases, There are some irrigation leases however. 

Q. So that over 10,000 acres are leased to about a dozen white people? 

nN correct. 
 @Q. And the balance under cultivation is worked by the Indians themselves? 
—A. Yes, or on behalf of the Indians as a tribal unit, that is large areas are used 
or growing feed for band cattle by local arrangement, that is band arrangement. 
 Q. My information is there are about 128 Indians on that reserve who are 
ling about 11,000 acres?—A. That is correct. 
ee (). And then vou have 12 white people tilling about 10,500?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. My information is also that the department has informed the band not 
5 till any more land?—A. I do not think you are quite correct. There is a large 
creage already broken or under cultivation on the reserve and it has been our 
Xperience in the past, that as drought seasons arrive, depressed prices follow 
nd some of this land is abandoned. A good deal of the prairie land has been > 
token up when it would have been better if it had been left under grass as it 
‘ould have been of value to the Indians themselves. The suggestion was made 
hat they should not break up more land on their small holdings, or that very 
ttle more land should be broken but they should utilize the land already under 
altivation. 

-Q. My understanding is also that at the present time some 60 Indians 
ave applied for acreage?—A. That sounds very much larger than it should. I 
link it is a smaller number than that. You will always have a number of 
pplicants who have not proven themselves, in the past, as good farmers. They 
e not given first consideration. The younger men, who number possibly less 
lan half the applicants, 20 to 25, should be given an opportunity to start farming. 
 Q. Is the department making any provision this year to give those 20 to 25 

opportunity to farm?—A. We hope that it will be possible to start them by 
ing over some of those leased lands. 
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Q. There is provision in the leases to do that?—A. No, sir, but at the 
moment it is under consideration. The officials at Ottawa, realizing this area 
of leased land has been producing ‘a very large revenue, want to go carefully 
For example, these leases that you have mentioned earned those Indians over 
- $200,000 in rentals in the past six years. The officials are just wondering 
whether it would be wise to take away those earnings and turn the land over tc 
these Indian boys. 

Q. Well, as far as the Blackfeet are concerned it is not a question of money 
is it?—A. No. 

Q. It is not for the purpose of providing funds for them?—A. Well, my 
understanding is the Blackfeet do not want any more money. They do not neec 
any more money. They want a better man. We have got to the point where we 
- want to improve the man and not the capital. 

Q. Well why then would you not give these young chaps, who have appliec 
for land, an opportunity to work that land?—A. From a recent meeting I hac 
with them I gather it is the wish of the band. It is the desire that gradually 
these leases should be eliminated and the land turned over to the younger men 
whom they may recommend as possibly good farmers, and to those others wh« 
wish to expand and to become independent entities. Then, a man who wants t 
expand can get out independently. You see on the Blackfoot reserve a conditior 
has been created where we have set up a state which is self-supporting. Aftel 
all you have got a thousand people who do not have to work to make a living 
and a very comfortable living it is at that. The younger generation come 
and they are losing all that sense of responsibility, of independence, and thos 
things which go to make up a man. We feel we must throw out.an indueemen 
to anybody who will expand and show that their condition in life can be impr ovd 
as an individual. We would like to see that. 

Q. Are they not showing that by making this application?—A. I think s0 
sir. The department’s position is, there is a very large revenue there that they 
do not think we should lose entirely and it is my recommendation, and has beet 
my recommendation to the department that we start to reduce the leased acreag, 
and turn it over to these people gradually. Not in one block, but gradually 
There is a splendid principle involved but the application may not work out a 
practically as it would appear to in theory. 

Q. Is the department going to start that this year?—A. Pardon? j 

Q. Is the department going to start that this year?-—A. I am not in ' 
position to say. It is my recommendation, however, sir. At the present tim 
Mr. D. J. Allan, our superintendent of reserves and trusts is here. He is goin; 
out to the west I believe, and I hope the Indians and their agents and thei 
inspectors can satisfy him that a move in that direction is a good one and no 
a move to their disadvantage. 4 

Q. Now, I believe you gave in your evidence also that as far as the Black 
feet Indians were concerned that your father was the Indian agent there and yo 
succeeded him before you were appointed the inspector for the province ?= 
A. Yes sir, we were there thirty-nine years. j 

Q. Now, has there been much improvement on that reserve in the las 
twenty-five years?—A. They had the same situation as any other reserve 1 
1907. In 1912, by means of this sale, farming was started and the Indian 
throughout the 1914 war, and after that war, operated with horses on thor 
units that they now have, 40 to 150 acres, and did remarkably well with th 
relatively high prices. In the 30’s the prices fell and drought conditions create 
soil drifting. Horse-drawn implements became more or less obsolete in th 
drought country and just before the present war, in 1938 and 1939 power farm 
ing was started, and, as you gentlemen will realize, you cannot operate a powe 
unit, a large power unit, on very small acreage. It requires a bigger acreage t 
justify its existence. As a result farming on this reserve is done mostly by larg 
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nd farm units, power units, and it leaves the small farmer more or less a 
idend drawer at the end of the season and that is a bad feature. Small farms 
are practically a thing of the past with the Indians to-day and it is becoming 
ore and more apparent throughout the west and the whole of the country. 
[t is a new problem, a new condition. 
' Q. Is everything on that reserve more or less undertaken as a tribal project? 
—A. Practically. There are a few independents but everything is practically a 
subsidy affair. We are trying to break away from that by taking certain of 
those Indians away and putting them into these other areas in an attempt to 
make them absolutely independent. They have, of course, to qualify financially 
and in all other respects. 
— Q. I was just thinking that if everything is under tribal management, how, 
for instance, would a veteran get his re-establishment credit?—A. He can get it. 
As a veteran he is located on a certain parcel of land by the band council. The 
band council just meets and they say this man will be given a certain piece of 
land. 

Q. They have no such thing as a location ticket?—-A. No, there are no 
location tickets. It is purely a tribal arrangement. The majority state that 
the man will have the use of a certain quarter section or half section so long 
as he farms properly and behaves himself. It is recognized as his property. 

Q. If he makes improvements on that land what happens in connection with 
eae If he makes improvements those improvements accrue to some- 
ody else when they take over and in some instances they are purchased by the 
band. 

— Q. Can he will it to the reserve?—A. Yes, as improvements, if he wishes. 
It may be of interest to you as a committee to know all the buildings on that 
reserve, or practically all the buildings on that reserve are the property of the 
band. Practically every farm has a set of buildings on it to the value of about 
$3,000. I would say they would be worth more than that today. They have 
B28; 000 tied up in band buildings, from the community hall, the hospital, 
lown to small houses, one, two, four-roomed houses, barns, etc. 

~ Q. What would be ae pereentave of illiteracy on that reserve ?—A. Illiteracy 
is a very difficult thing to define. For many years the only children who have not 
attended school from the age of seven’to sixteen have been those who were 
physically and mentally unfit for schooling. I can think back for thirty years 
and the only ones who do not attend are those who are physically and mentally 
unfit for education. 

~ Q. How much education do they get?—A. They have been attending the 
residential schools for the most part until recent years but now a few have been 
attending technical schools, agricultural colleges and high schools. Only a few 
do that of course. It might also be interesting to know that one per cent of the 
band’s income is set aside each year for higher education. 

| Q. Is that used every year?—A. No, but it is available there and is left to 
the council to bring up the name of any student who wishes to have further 
education. It is also left to the agent to bring names before the council. As 
Chief Yellowfly said in his evidence there is rarely anybody who wants to go on 
to further education who has been refused. 

_ Q. How does the standard of living on that reserve compare with the sur- 
rounding white community?—A. W ell, I think—I know that in the depression 
imes they felt very sorry for the whites—they had a very high standard of 
living. You must remember that when every man, woman and child gets 
- and flour and tea and special rations, plus a per capita distribution of his 
mcome, and clothing and his house when he i is married, he has not only a home 
a standard of ‘living above the average Canadian family—especially in 
ugh times. 
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By Mr. Harkness: | 


Q. Then it is One community in which people have more or less complete 
social security and all the things we are talking about now?—A. Yes, it is 
unique. We thought we did something in giving these Indians food, clothing, 
shelter and education and the wherewithal that we all require, but we have now 
come to the point—it is remarkable in all these years that they did produce—and 
I have our records to show that the per capita production among that thousand 
people was as high as any in Canada among the Indians; but we have now arrived 
at the point where we have the newer generation coming up who have seen 
nothing else but security, so much security that they have no initiative, and 
that is what we want to build up. We want to create in the minds of these young 
men a desire-for a higher standard of living. In fact, it is our instructions that 
if the Indian wants to buy an aeroplane to fly for goodness sakes say, “Yes; go 
out and we will give you every support we possibly can so you can create an 
income to buy that”. We encourage that desire for a higher standard of living 
that we are now facing. How are we going to create that desire? In fact, that 
is a very large angle with the Indian everywhere. Take a house. If the Indian 
does not desire anything but a small two-room house he is not going to improve, is 
he? And there is no use putting another room on the side because that will 
likely be a dumping ground for him. You first have to create that desire for 
something greater than you have, and that is what we are trying to do. We 
start larger units to stimulate that desire. If a man can make $5,000 a year 
he can improve his condition and get these things which are extremely luxurious 
today but which in five years will become a necessity. 

Q. Will you say from your experience, as far as that reserve is concerned, 
that it is mainly a question of education?—-A. You mean from the classroom 
point of view? 4 

Q. No.—A. Broad education, yes; but it is not even confined to the clasdl 


room; it is education of an Indian agent’s office, from Ottawa and from 
everywhere. ; a 
Q. Is that program underway?—A. Well, I am hoping it will be underway. 
That is what I am recommending, sir. The Indians are very much in favour 
of it. We feel they have now sufficient capital, and even if they gradually lose 
this income of $30,000 or $40,000 a year eventually from this leased land it is 
better to turn it into men than into cash. , 4 
_ Q. Take in Alberta as a whole, I was wondering as to whether there is any 
dissension among the Indians as far as their election of council is concerned, 
and things like that?—A. There is and there is not. As Mr. Callihoo said yester- 
day, the Indians want to have more local autonomy in the election of council. 
I think they all want the elective system so they can decide who is going to be 

their council. 
Q. That is all I have to ask. 


By Mr. Matthews: 


Q. As I see it, the Indian after all has a good deal in common with the 
white man as far as social security and manhood are not developed—A. Ver y 
definitely, sir. .I think the lower down the scale you go the more definite it is 


~ By Mr. Castleden: 


. Do you not say that poverty and the lack of opportunity to develop their 
initiative is destructive?—A. Similarly, they are both extremes. | 

Q. And you think that is what you have?—A. We have the two extremes. 

Q. That is right—A. Now, we are driving ahead with this movement. This 
is a real socialistic problem. 4 
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. The CHAIRMAN: What is your pleasure: poek we go clockwise around the 
able? 
_ Mr. Harxness: I have no questions to ask. 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 


Q. I gathered that there are some 140 000 acres ae range land and they are © 
not cultivated?—A. That is right, sir. 
QQ. What is the condition of that 140,000 acres, is it largely range and a little 
simber?—-A. Almost entirely range. That is in southern Alberta where there is 
very little woodland except along the rivers; and they run in that area some 
3,000 head of stock—6,000 or 7,000 head of horses and cattle. 
— Q. Is any of that range land leased?—-A. No, sir. There are two or three 
small parcels of a half section or a quarter section adjoining irrigated lands 
hat are leased. That is all. I do not think it amounts to a section of land all 
cold. I do not favour grazing leases on Indian reserves. 
QQ. These leased lands for cultivation do not have attached to them pieces 
sf range land on which to run stock?—A. No, sir. I think I should explain that 
this so-called leased agricultural land is a legacy directly from the last war 
when the greater production farms were started and when the greater production 
was such that the Indians just could not take all of it. The Blackfeet took over 
yne production farm of 2,500 acres and that was too little at that time. There 
was no alternative but to lease these greater production lands until such time as 
he Indians were capable of taking them over themselves. That time we think 
las arrived, and our leases are so made that they can be cancelled in any 
ne year. As the Indians absorb the land the lessee will be removed. 
— Q. You spoke of the fact that we are moving into an era of larger agri- 
sultural lands with motor cultivation and yet you speak of returned men having 
allocated to them by the tribes certain areas which obviously must be small 
4 comparison—A. They have so far been sufficiently large to satisfy these 
eturned men. 

Q. What would you call large?—A. Sufficiently large to satisfy them—a half 
Bcticn. The V.L.A. through our own department have looked after them very 
well, and they are starting out in every instance with power machinery and 
atthe and ares the combination of the two they should do very well. 

q a Mr. MacNicol: 

~  Q. I have a few questions to ask. Do they do any small manufacturing of 
by kind?—A. No, sir. They mine coal, and in connection with that they have 
the usual blacksmith work. 

-~ Q. They do not make any small machinery?—-A. No, sir. 

- Q. Are they instructed or encouraged to do small manufacturing?—A. No, 
4 not really there. I haven't tried to. 

Q. There seems to be a good deal of loose manpower and womanpower 
that could be used—A. We are using these men on the repairing of machinery. 
For example, Chief Yellowfly attended an agricultural school. We send boys. 
70 the technical school at various times to study machine operation—tractor 
ind diesel. We often send girls to those schools. We have a girl in the United 
States at the present time as a seamstress. She went through the technical 
school. That is the sort of thing that we develop in manufacturing. 
 Q. Have any of the Indians motor cars?—A. Yes, they have them, not 
many now as prior to the war. They could not get them. They buy a lot of 
scondhand cars. 

- Q. Are they able to repair the cars themselves?—A. Some of them are very 
od. They have men there who are quite good mechanics. 
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(). -Tteissa very old reservation. Have you many roads?—A. We have goo¢ 
roads. We have a building program from year to year. The Indians put abou 
75 per cent of their income each year—is plowed back into improvements fol 
services such as roads and hospitalization. 4 

Q. The reserve is on both sides of the Bow River, is it not?—A. Yes. , 

Q. It is south of the Bow River. Do they do irrigation? —A. Yes. 

Q. Are they doing it themselves?—A. There is a 5,000 acre area of irriga- 
tion that was started in 1988, and of that acreage about 1,000 is operated bj 
the Indians. We have an Indian irrigation colony; we are extending that. 

~Q. What do they usually produce on the irrigated land?—A. Alfalfa, oats 
and barley. 

Q. Do. they produce sugar beets?—A. Not there, sir, because we are to 
far from the market in the first place. 

Q. What program is followed to induce them to take pride in their ancestry} 
and history ?—A. These people are very proud—I do not believe there are any 
Indians in Canada who are more proud to display their ancestry than are the 
Blackfeet. 

Q. There have been for many generations Cree Indians south of the line?— 
A. They are that sort of people; they went back and: forth. 

Q. The Peigans and the Bloods were their allies. Do they Waar cse 


A. There is quite a bit of intermarriage. They are all of the same blood. Th 
Blackfeet Indians of America comprise those on the three reserves in Canadé 
and one in Montana. 

Q. Do they mix much with the Plain Crees?—A. They are plead 
and mixing more and more. 

Q. I think it is important that they should have a pride in their ancestry a 
history —A. They have a very great pride. We expect to get a moving a 
of the signing of the treaty in which the Indians took a big part, I believe. 

Q. Are they encouraged to participate in sports?—A. They are fond q 
sports. In the coal mining area we had a team that toured the country and ou 
schools have hockey teams. In the summer they do not do much. They dk 
play some baseball, but they would rather have a good horse-race than anythin 
else. I might mention that Yellowfly’s boy was killed in Italy and he was o n 
of the outstanding athletes in his community. . 

Q. Are they encouraged in Indian crafts?—A. Yes, they have kept then 
alive, but during the war it was very difficult to get the bead and buckskin a 
they ‘do not have the skin. They have to buy it. They make some beautifu 
stuff and during the war sold considerable of it considering that they had to buj 
the raw material. The craft is kept up by the pride of the Indian in his craft 
and we are trying through our institutions to keep that alive. 4 

Q. Do they raise any furs?—A. Pardon, sir? 4 

Q. Do they raise any furs?—A. No, well yes. We have an area where ther 
are muskrat, and we try to control them on a certain lake. There are also a fe ey 
beaver on the Bow river and. we do not allow them to be depleted. i 


By Mr. Matthews: 

Q. I was going to ask, Mr. Chairman, if anything has ever been tried out i 
the way of fairs?—A. Yes, school fairs. We have not as yet developed a larg 
fair but the school fairs were very successful, even with the whites in th 
district. At the present time the Indians put on a stampede. Last year. tt 
stampede had 6,000 people there, and everything was run on a very high orde 
with loud speaker systems and: so on. 

Q. Do these fairs include livestock?—-A. No, sir, they have not done the 
but we are hoping we can develop it. 

~The CuarrMAN: What is a stampede? Can you tell us please? Some of u 
easterners do not understand what you mean by a stampede. . 
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Mr. Bryce: Go west young man, go west. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am quite willing. 

The Wrrness: Well, there is this wonderful stampede at Calgary that 
hese boys participate in to a large extent. They participate in many of the 
ontests. Those are riding bucking horses, doing chariot races, riding steers, or 
lecorating them as they call it, running Roman races and flat races. 

Mr. Case: Riding bucking steers as well. 

_ The CHartrman: Do they have any exhibits of workmanship? 

The Wirnsss: This occurs all over the province. It is not confined to the 
3lackfeet. All these reserves have their stampedes which cause a little bit of 
leadache to the average Indian agent. At our Calgary and Edmonton exhibi- 
ions we have wonderful displays of school work, Indian crafts, and so on, and 
ve are now adding grain and canning and what not. In the case of the Calgary 
nd Edmonton fairs it is a matter of a whole week at each place. We hope that 
inybody who comes out to the west will go and see our fairs. 


haw’ ee 


By Mr. Matthews: 


Q. Please do not forget Brandon. We also have a fair—A. Yes, and a very 
xcellent one. 

@. How many motor cars would you say they have on that reserve?—-A. 15 
yr 20, they had more at one time but they have been worn out. 
Q. What I was leading to was this, for quite a number of years there has 
een a cultivation of the mechanical ability of the Indian. After they get that 
ducation what becomes of them? Do they try to get into any line of business 
or themselves?—-A. In some instances they do get work elsewhere but it has 
yeen more difficult for an Indian to get placement in such work if there are whites 
ailable. 
_ Q. He has not tried to start up in business for himself?—A. One Indian I 
snow was one of the chief artificers for the Canadian artillery. He is living 
low on the Blackfoot reserve. He is an expert with guns, large guns. 


Ae 


By Mr. Reid: 
- QQ. I have one or two questions to ask. What garden products are grown? 
—A. Not very many Mr. Reid, that is in the southern part. 
» Q. Why?—A. The drought. It is very difficult. I myself gave it up because 
could not get my seed back and it is very discouraging. The department has 
or years made every effort to endeavour to increase that activity and each year 
here are prizes given on the reserve. The reserves in northern Alberta however, 
Michel, the Edmonton agency and such places have wonderful gardens. 
- Q. How far, in the case of the Blackfoot Indians, are they away from the 
30w river and could that river be utilized to irrigate? —A. We are irrigating in 
me area but you see you are dealing with a very large area and their homes are 
m dry land. We started in with the idea of producing such roots and legumes 
hat we need and that we thought we could grow on dry land. 
Q. I have one other question to ask while you are on the stand but I just 
vant to make this remark first, Mr. Chairman. This committee has been listen- 
> here to what I would say is one of the finest examples of a_ beneficent 
ictatorship that we could have. Here we have a reserve with $2,000,000 where 
money is not desirable any more. These people have all the money they want 
nd 60 Indians are applying to work their own land. We are told this morning 
hat the department is just considering. Well, I realize that Indian lands were 
eased when the Indians did not want to work them but here you have a case 
Ooncerning their lands, where the Indians want to use their own land for agri- 
piural purposes. The department is apparently thinking in terms of money. 
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In heaven’s name, how much more money do they want? ‘They have contre 
of $2,000,000 of these people’s money and the country is paying 5 per cen 
on it. I am going to raise that question before I get through, but I wish t 
ask Mr. Gooderham who makes the final decision when the Indians apph 
for their leases? Does the final decision rest with him or with what officials 
Does it go to Ottawa? I think it is a terrible thing to state that Indians on thei 
own lands cannot get leases. I do not know, I am far away from the place con 
cerned. I am just sitting here as a member of a committee and listening—A. I 
may sound worse than it is. The final decision is of course made by our directo 
at Ottawa. 

Q. In making the decision—I presume you send some information to him 

—A. Yes, sir. 4 

(). You send a recommendation or no recorimendation?—A. I try to recom 
mend one way or another. 

Q. And how do you recommend?—A. I recommend that the Indians b 
allowed to farm this land but not all at once. I would start the thing right awa) 
but I would recommend certain applications be accepted right now. : 

Q. You'do not have to consider the money, you have to consider the mod 
of life and the question of occupying them usefully so why do you ae 
I am not hesitating. 

Q. Well, I will have to ask Mr. Hoey why the department would turn : 
down. It seems to me to be one of the most important things that has come y 
this morning. 

Mr. Hory: That matter has a arisen lately Mr. Reid. The land is la 
that has not been cultivated by the Indians and they have not, until recenth 
expressed a desire to cultivate it. In the last three or four years I have take 
a keener interest because of my position. They show more and more tendene 
to go in for group farming and to purchase power machinery and operate as units 
It was a great source of revenue, the leasing of the land. The request came i 
quite recently, within the last few weeks, and I would say I did exactly wha 
Mr. Reid would have done. What I mean by that is this. The head of the divi 
sion responsible came up and discussed it with me and we are working und 
a very keen sense of responsibility. We are not going to throw away a cou 
of hundred thousand dollars of revenue without an investigation. I think t 
superintendent of reserves and trusts has on at least four distinct and separe 
occasions gone into that matter with me fully and in detail. I feel, as ea 
member of the committee would have felt, that we would like to have a look 
these men. Look at them and talk to them. First, has he any real intention 
going in for farming as an individual? Is it his intention to stay with it? I 
he going to get discouraged? q 

As a result, the head of the service will accompany Mr. Céoderhanu 
Alberta. He will meet the agent, meet the Indians, look at them, and disct 
the matter very fully and very thoroughly and then decide on the progra 
“Now I think that is not an unreasonable attitude to take in view of 
revenue involved. Do not get the idea, please, that the Indians have bee 
pressing for this for years. The matter has come to my attention only in fl 
last few weeks. As far as I am concerned this is the first time that I : ha 
ever had the idea they wanted to go in for farming as individuals. | 


ce 
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By Hon. Mr. McKeen: 


Q. I think one question that should be cleared up here is how many acer 
have these 60 applicants applied for?—A. I could not answer that question, ¢ 
I know is they want a farm. 

Q. I was thinking that you might deal with these sixty persons witho 
seriously interfering with your $200,000.——A. Yes you could sir, because it 1 


2 
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3 ite probable that the council might turn down a goodly proportion of. those 
Be being unsuitable. 

QQ. Have you any agency there set up for selling their products or any of 
their craft work that they might be selling? Is there anything that might 
help them, for instance purchasing the raw material? You might be able 
to buy in larger quantities?—A. The craft work is such a small thing it has 
been worked through the Indian agent office, but there are also the schools. 
I recollect that during the war one school derived a revenue of about $2,000 
through the women who secured material from certain novelty shops and 
this material was made up but there is not much of that done in that fashion. 
It is done usually through the agency office. 

(. Well does the making of this produce raise the morale? Does it give 
them a pride?—A. Not an awful lot today. You must remember these people 
do not require the funds. This is only extra pocket money so to speak. They 
have to bring the raw material, in the case of this particular reserve, from 
outside and they bring it altogether and after it is all through there is not 
very much left and for them it is just a past time, a hobby more than anything 
else. 

: Mr. FarquHar: Well if I might just say I think a great deal of this 
discussion is very interesting but I have been wondering whether much of it 
is going to be of very great help to us in revising the Act. 

- What I would like to know is this? Mr. Gooderham has spent all his 
life working amongst the Indians. Knowing the policies of the department as 
he does, is he in a position where he could make suggestions to us that we 
could consider in connection with revising the Indian Act; suggestions which 
would be beneficial to the Indians. I would like to hear some discussion or 
suggestions of that nature. That sort of thing would be helpful to us when 
we are considering and endeavouring to revise the Indian Act as we are trying 
to do. I think that would be much more beneficial to the committee than a 
Beat deal of the discussion that is going on in connection with the history of 
the Indians and many of the details regarding the work that is being carried 
out on the reserves. I would like to hear something more along that line from 
the officials of the department, something that would be useful towards revising 
the Act. 

- The CuHarrman: Have you any suggestions Mr. Gooderham that you 
would like to give now? 

* The Wrrness: It is very difficult because you get so close to the work 
over a period of years and you have so many things on your mind., I could 
consider it until Monday and give something to you at that time. 

~ Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, I understood the department officials would 


* 


pore something in the nature of a brief on their suggestions? 


- The Cuatrman: Senator McKeen is chairman of the subcommittee which 
will be getting under way very shortly. The department has some suggestions, 
T believe, for the revision of the Act and they wish to place before the subcom- 
mittee those suggestions for consideration- 


tk. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


QQ. There are a number of questions I would like to ask. The Indians 
complain about their rations, what is your experience with regard to that? 
Do you think the rations are adequate?—A. The rations that have been issued 
Were more or less created in the early days before we knew about vitamin 
content. It was more a subsistence ration than anything else. I believe that 
the time has arrived when a more varied ration should be given that will 
meet their physical requirements. If you take it from an actual survival point 
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then you could say that twenty-four pounds of flour will make a lot of bread 
and six pounds of rolled oats will last a long time and so on, but it is diversi- 
fication that is most important. 

Q. In the distribution of this ration do you find the ration depends in any 
way upon band funds?—A. Not necessarily, no. Band funds are employed only 
when they are sufficient and if there are not sufficient band funds as I understand 
it—this really should be answered by an Ottawa official—there is a welfare fund 
which supplies rations. 

Q. But in all cases and on all reserves there is a certain standard ration 
given?—A. Yes sir, the Indians can and are now augmenting that ration. They 
are augmenting it for certain of the old people from their band funds. ihey do 
that on certain reserves. 

Q. From the discussion this morning one might imagine we are nannies witht 
people who do not need money. That applies to only one band but there are 
Indians on some reserves whose conditions is far from the condition of those 
people under discussion—A. Yes, there are Indians in certain sections in the 
south who have very high incomes, some of them $10,000 to $15,000 a year. 

@. Are there Indians on Coie reserves who are able to afford automobiles? 
—A. Yes sir, a number, much more so than the Blackfeet. 

Q. Is that périeral?— 2A. No, that is not general, but I am talking about the 
large area farmers. 1 


Mr. Gipson: Can we get on the record that figure that he spoke of, wha 
was the sum you mentioned that some of them made? 


The Witness: Well there are some of the Blood Indians who will make 
as high as $15,000 a year. Those are very rare of course. 


Mr. Castiepen: And what about malnutrition? 


Mr. Retp: I would ask Mr. Castleden this question in dealing with the word 
malnutrition—I wish to make my opinion clear, that malnutrition is not neces- 
sarily a lack of food. Is he speaking of malnutrition in the same sense. You 
can give Indians too much white flour and too much of this and that and it 
amounts to malnutrition. I would ask Mr. Castleden if his idea is the same as 
mine. 


By Mr. Castleden: 4 
Q. Yes. I noticed in the Indian brief that was presented, on page 22. They 
_ say malnutrition is so prevalent that it has a direct bearing on the high infant 
mortality rate among the treaty Indians. The survey reported in the Canadian 
Medical Journal of March, 1946, and reported to the joint committee of the 
senate and the House of Commons by the Honourable Brooke Claxton, in number 
3 of the minutes of proceedings and evidence as appendix F, should show sub- 
stantially the need of the Indian and the effects of malnutrition”. I would ask 
the witness if he found that in Alberta—-A. Yes, you will find it among even 
the wealthiest bands because of the inability of the parents to properly feed the 
children either because of lack of knowledge or lack of the right type of food. 

Q. We find that even amongst white people?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Now you have given one end of the income scale but how about Indians 
in some of those reserves and agencies in the north, what is their annual income?) 
—A. Well I can tell you in some cases it is very low, at certain times. The 
income in the north, however, has been high, much higher during the latter years 
owing to the high prices of furs and ood. wages. , 

Q. What would you say was the lowest income?—A. I am not prepared teé 
answer, I could not answer that question. 

@. Some of them would not be receiving as much as $400 a year in the 
family ?—A. Very possibly. 


Bi eo wen, 
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QQ. I noticed with regard to housing the Peigan reserves stated in the brief 
at twenty-five families had no housing at all and that they are financially 
able to build those houses themselves——A. That is possible. Yesterday 
_ talked about the timber limit. The idea is to organize that timber limit “to 
ate material for their use. It is my purpose to see the director of Forestry 
d I hope to get cooperation from that branch im order to work out a solution 
-the development of that timber limit for the Indians. Their reserve is out on 
3 plains where they have'not got wood. 

~Q. What about the need for wells?—A. Wells are a tremendous problem. In 
‘tain areas it is very difficult to get water. We drill shallow and deeper wells 
t water is a problem, a very great problem. We are doing our very best at the 
assent time to locate central wells if not more numerous wells. 

@. At whose expense would this be?—-A. The band’s usually. And in many 
tances during this past winter, bands have voted certain of their funds for the 
lling of wells. Where that is not possible the department, through the welfare 
1d, votes money and supports them. 


Mr. Rew: How deep do they have to go? 
The Wirnsss: It varies, sir. You get a shallow well thirty or forty feet but 
yy get a very constant flow. Then you get down two hundred feet and perhaps 
u get a small flow. It is a very big problem. We are getting dams as you 
ow and we are damming the water, keeping it where we can conserve it, run 
off, and if necessary sterilize it. Unfortunately in many years gone by cer- 
n farming areas were set out on reserves without first considering the water 
ply, rather putting the cart before the horse. 
Hon. Mr. Sriruinc: Do you find successful water diviners amongst the 
lians? ) 
_ The Wirness: I do not know that we do. I think that idea came from the 
ite man. 
_ Mr. Licxers: No, that is an Indian invention. 
_ Hon. Mr. Stiruina: It began with the Indian. 

Mr. Lickrmrs: Yes, and it works too. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. Returning to the medical services of the Indians on the Hobbema reserve, 
» band, in their brief, complained about the lack of medical facilities and I 
lieve that 1s very important.—A. A great endeavour is being made to increase 
> medical services. At Hobbema there has been for many years a resident 
rse with a nursing station. Unfortunately there is no nearby hospital and the 
tient had to be taken to Wetaskiwin or at present to the Charles Camsell 
ee at Edmonton. 

Q. And how far away is that?—A. About sixty miles on the highway. 
eae is a much shorter distance. 

_Q. How far is Westaskiwin?—A. Well it varies, it depende on what part of 
> reserve you are at. It will run anything from twelve to forty or fifty miles 
sording to where the Indians are living. 

@. An Indian, if he is sick, has to come from the reserve to the hospital?—A. 
tt necessarily, the nurse has a car and she drives out and she will pick up a 
tient as will the agent and they take them into the nursing station or, if 
essary, into the hospital. I understand that it is the policy of the Indian 
spitalization service of the Department—I do not know what you call it— 
Bihe CHAIRMAN: National Health and Welfare. 

The Wirness: The Department of National Health and Welfare is trying 
x very hard to get personnel, doctors and nurses as well as hospitals, but all 

those are very hard to secure. 
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4 By Mr. Castleden: : $ 

@. The condition of the roads ware present considerable dfficulty2—A. 4 
have mentioned something now. Here is the stand taken by the Indians in th 
reserve. They do not want a survey but we very keenly want a survey in ord 
that we may evolve some method of improving road conditions. We cannot ¢ 
very much unless we have a survey and the ene are fighting that. - % 
: Q. Do you not think the co-operation of the band could be obtained if 1t w 

pointed out to them it was for the purpose of improving road facilities in ord) 
to be of assistance to them?—A. It is to be hoped so, but in this particul: 
reserve I held two meetings for that very purpose and I have not yet receive 
their support. a 

Q. The Indian support?—A. The older men object. | ; 

Q. To the building of roads?—A. To the building of roads. You can bul 
trails but built He trails are very unsatisfactory. 

@. I notice from Paul’s band report that there is a lot of dee elopment to. 
done on their reserve and they mention a fur project, additional agricultul 
land to be developed, and they want timber development there to be doné by tl 
band—A. Yes, that is quite true. They are now developing very rapidly on 
self-sustaining basis, mostly by band lands. That is agriculturally. With regai 
to fur, the fur supervisor of the province has investigated the possibility 1 
establishing colonies of certain fur-bearing animals. a 

@. There was some timber development?—-A. Last year the Indians got @ 
a large quantity of logs. I think that has turned out to be about 150,000 feet 1 
lumber so far. It is a hired outfit of which a large part of the crew are Indian 

Q. The Indians at Sucker Creek maintain that most of the Indians in "a 
band are experienced loggers, mill-men and competent to operate——A. Yes, al 
they have been supplied with a portable sawmill. 

@. That came out the other day.—A. Yes, and they will be milling chi 
shortly if they are not right now. | 

Q. Those Indians also opposed very strenuously the policy requiring ¢ 
Indians to surrender timber limits to white operators?—A. They are not bei 
asked to do that now. 

@. On any reserve in Alberta?—A. There was the question which came 1 
yesterday, but the Indians had not surrendered it. a 

The CuHatrMan: Just a moment, if there are any more questions to be ask 
of Mr. MacInnes by any member of the committee, could that be done now, 
Mr. MaciInnes has to leave. It is 12.30 now and the committee will rise at o£ 
Mr. MacInnes has to leave within the next fifteen minutes, so, with your } pe 
mission, any questions should be put to him at this point. F 

Mr. Case: He could return for questioning? 


The CHarrman: Yes, he could come back any time within reason. | 
appreciate your coming here, Mr. MacInnes, and you may be excused now. 


. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. The other complaint concerns the Alexis band, who complain that, 
one time, they were in a much better position than they are today. Some laf 
was cleared for cultivation which has now gone back to brush. What wo 
you say was the cause for such deterioration?—A. I do not know the past I 
tory of that section, I do not know the reserve. J understand it is a very pol 
farming locality and that the white farmers in that area are not making 
success. 4 

I wish to say, that at the Alexis reserve, the Indian Affairs Branch 
the Department of Mines and Resources very recently purchased a nice ce nt 
building on the railroad line from which we could administer the affairs of t t 
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serve better than we have been able to do before. There was no centre for 

inistration. Finally, within the last two or three weeks, we located a 
ilding. We can now look after the wants of these people. They are mostly 
ipping Indians. 


By Mr. Ganrepy: 

 Q. Where is the centre located?—A. It is right on the railroad, right at the 
ge of the reserve. It was at that point the Indians wanted us to locate it. 

®. Would you mention one of the nearest cities?—-A. Edmonton is one of 
e nearest cities and Glenevis is the nearest town. It is at the point the Indians 
inted us to locate this building. 

~Q. How many miles from Edmonton, roughly?—A. I think Mr. Callihoo 
ald answer that. How far is Glenevis from Edmonton? 


~ Mr. Catiroo: I do not know exactly but I think it is about 45 miles. 


The Wrrness: I may say that it was at the cele of Mr. Callihoo this 
yve was made. 


a By Mr. Castleden: 

Q. You think this Indian association of Alberta is serving a useful pur- 
se?—A. It did there, an excellent purpose. 

q @. Then, we come to the Goodfish Lake reserve?—A. Yes, up at Saddle 
ce. 

_ Q. The Indians complain their territory is undergoing an economic decline 
th a resultant effect on the Indians?—A. My recommendation for that reserve 
that we turn it into a range. It is a cattle growing area. It is well watered 
d has good food in great abundance, legumes and wild hay. It should be 
anged over from purely agricultural. I was there just the day before I left for 
tawa. 

Q. What will be done on a reserve Rael as that now?—A. I am hoping we 
1 have what we call a farm instructor established right on that reserve. The 
pian agent has too large a territory to handle in this area. 

Q. Do you find that a difficulty, that you are short staffed and are ote 
4 to get the work done?—-A. This is a vast empire, these Indian reservations. 
think there are not very many people who realize what a tremendous area 
s to be covered and how lightly the department is staffed. I believe by staffing 
d officering we could meet all the troubles which have been brought before 
is committee. It is at this point the biggest problem exists. We have not got 
: staff to handle our tremendous empire. ~ 

~ Q. And you do not always secure the kind of staff you may require ee 
notice the Indians complain that many of the Indian agents, either because 
ey are overworked or for some other reason, appear to be somewhat superior 
d do not listen to the Indians. There is a lack of co- -operation?—A. The per- 
t Indian agent would be a perfect man and he has not arrived yet. 

Q. What would you recommend? Would you recommend that the agencies 
‘made smaller and have more farm instructors, more qualified men appointed? 
A. I think the director has stated, since I have been before the committee, 
at there is a reorganization underw ay in the department at the present time 
lich we think will be an advancement. I think he should answer that question. 
~ Q. The treaties promised the Indians, when they went on their reserves, that 
e white man would do his utmost to lift them— 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Now, last night, the treaty revision committee met and 


are to meet again at the call of the chair, which will be some day next week. 
will meet with the departmental officers, at which time the treates, one by 
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one, geographically, province by province, will be considered. - I wonder if yc 
could reserve your question until that time? I am trying to expedite the proceec 


ings because it is nearly one o’clock and there are still some members who hay 
questions to ask, 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. This is my last question. The representatives of the Queen said the 
were looking forward to see the day when the Indian population would | 
happy, prosperous and self-sustaining, do you think that the promises of thes 
treaties are being carried out?—A. I think the treaties, as we understood then 
are being entirely carried out. In fact, I think in many instances we are givin 
the Indians more than the treaties required. The thing which has struck m 
lately is that, for three or four generations—I am speaking of the wester 
Indian—we assumed all of the responsibility and the Indian developed no reé 
sense of responsibility. Now, we must turn around and pass the responsibilit 
on to him in order that he may understand how to conduct his own business. W 
have now to reverse our own policy. 


Q. I think there is a general agreement that there has been too m 
paternalism?—A. That is exactly it. 


@. The main objective now should be to develop the Indian so that tI 
Indian, himself, can do things. However, if he is now unable to sustain hims 
by his own efforts, it would be rather harsh treatment to turn him loos 
immediately ?—A. Quite correct. 


Q. I think I will ask you if you would agree with the demand of the India 
association that the Indian be— 4 


The Cuairman: If-you please, there are other members of the committe 
who desire to ask questions. I wish you would ask questions rather than mak 
statements. 3 


i 


U 2 


Mr. Casriepen: I am asking him if he agrees with the Indian associatidl 
request that greater autonomy be given and the bands be given greater power ?= 
A. I agree thoroughly. I think it is the only solution to the Indian problem 
but the Indian must be prepared to accept it. | ; 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Richard? 


By Mr. Richard: 


Q. You told Mr. Matthews a while ago, in answer to his question, that th 
Indian who has received no higher education than the ordinary school is handi 
capped in obtaining employment when he meets the competition of the w It 
man. How does he fit in amongst his own people? How could he make use 0) 
that education amongst his own people?—A. For example, we have just recent 
made an Indian a farming instructor on the Edmonton Stony Plain reserve. H 
happens to be the son of Mr. Callihoo, but a much bigger man. 


The Cuarrman: Physically, you mean. 


The Wirness: Yes. We are absorbing a large number of Indians into ou 
office. Ihave had an Indian in my own office for some time. He came out of 


sanatorium. Chief Yellowfly who was here has been in charge of an office f 
many years. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In charge of what kind of office?—A. He was in charge of the offi 
of a coal mine. He ran the office of the coal mine in the reserve. He did all t 
work. | : 


* 
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By Mr. Richard: © 
1 Q. You have no Indians who act as Indian agents?—A. Not yet, sir. 

— QQ. Do you think there is a possibility or an opportunity of placing some of 

the Indians in that position?—A. I have not yet found the Indians would sup- 
ort an Indian agent who was of the same blood. This is an experiment. Mr. 

Callihoo will bear me out when I state that my experience over many years has 

been—this is in the west—that the Indians will not take or have not taken 

orders from their own people. They must learn to do that. 

—  Q. Is not that a result of our own treatment of the Indians?—A. Quite. 

Q. We have been giving them too much paternalism and, as a result, they 
have not any confidence in their own people?—A. Quite. 

Q. I do not think it is a special characteristic of the Indian?—A. No, we 
have developed it and we have to change our policy along the lines suggested by 
the association in the brief. 
| Q. You said they must assume more responsibility in the conduct of their 
own affairs. I think the best way, then, is to try to promote some of their 
own people to these positions?—A. That is right. On every reserve now, in our 
province, we do not allow white labour to be introduced unless it is of a very 
special nature. The operators of tractors and what not which were formerly 
often white temporary help, are being replaced by Indians. 

_  Q. Have you any school teachers amongst the Indians?—A. We have school 
teachers. Mr. Lightning has a sister who is teaching in Ontario. He was here 
before the committee. We have others, but I cannot tell you their names. 

Q. You have not many?—A. Not many among our own people, but we 
certainly have some girls who are wanting to be teachers who are going to the 
college at Edmonton and whom our educational branch wants us to send on to 
normal school. We will place them just as quickly as they can qualify. We 
had a male teacher last year whom we tried to take into the work, but he refused. 
Every endeavour is being made, and the committee must realize this, there is no 
attitude of keeping the Indians down; we are doing everything to encourage 
them to go on into these positions. 

: Q. That may be so to-day, but I do not think it was so in the past?—A. No, 
I quite agree. 

: The CuatrMan: Mr. Gariepy, have you any questions to ask? 

Mr. Gartepy: No, thank you. 

| The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bryce? 


) Mr. Bryce: Yes, but there are not many questions left after we Hae had 
twelve members asking questions. 

_ The Cuarrman: I think it would be well, if the members keep the same 
seats, the next time questions are asked we may go counter-clockwise. 


Mr. Bryce: It might be a good idea. However, you are the inspector for 
the whole of Alberta, Mr. Gooderham? 


The WITNESS: VAs, 


ty By Mr. Bryce: 
) Q. Most of the questions which have been asked have pertained to those 
Bands of Indians who do not really need any help?—A. Yes. 
Q. They are pretty well fixed, in fact, they are a lot better off than a lot 
of people I know. I should like you, just in a few moments we have left, to 
say whether there are any reservations in Alberta which have no band funds?— 
A. I am not so familiar with that part of the work as Mr. McCrimmon who 
might answer that question. There are one or two, I believe. 

Q. We can get that information, in any event. Do you know what bands 
Bey would be?—A. The Northern bands. 
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. Tell us something about the conditions there.-—A. Well, I do not know 
them. I have been employed in my present position only for a little over a year. 
There are bands in the north which I have not visited. — . | 

(). Would you agree with me that there are deplorable conditions existing © 
in those bands?—A. I am only. going by hearsay. } 

Q. You have heard that stated?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. Very poor conditions?—A. Yes. > q 

Q. Are you doing anything to try to improve those conditions?—A. I am ~ 
trying to get organized. ; 

Have you any program or any scheme in mind about which you could 
tell the committee?—A. You mean the isolated reserves? | 

Q. Yes.—A. We are trying, first of all, to find out the industry for which — 
they would be best suited and develop that industry, or assist them in that 
industry. For example, take the Athabasca agency, grave consideration has — 
been given as to whether or not they should be put up in the lumber business or, 
up at the Delta, to create a muskrat farming area. I have in mind the matter 
of fishing. You see, there are limited occupations for some of these places. — 
Some occupations would not be practical. I have not been long enough at the 
work, sir, to be very definite. q 

(). You have been an agent for a long time. Do you know whether there 
are any reserves in Alberta today where the children are getting no education, 4 
that is, the children between 7 and 16?—A. Yes, sir, there are hundreds and _ 
hundreds of Indians who are not getting any education. , 

Q. What is the reason for that?—A. Well, they are isolated for one thing, — 
and there are not enough schools for another thing. The residential schools are 
overcrowded. The development of the diay school is a real problem because you — 
have to secure personnel as well as a building. We have here our superintendent — 
of schools who can give you more detailed information on that problem. 

The CuarrMAn: You mean Mr. McCrimmon? 

The Wirness: Colonel Neary. 

Mr. Bryce: I do not want to take up too much time. 3 

The Wirness: It may interest you to know there are schools—for instance, ~ 
up the Alaska highway, the R.C. church missionary and the agent have appealed | 
to our department for a certain building. Through the department, they secured — 
this building from the War Assets Corporation and today they are running a 
day school which is quite satisfactory for those Indians at that point. At other 
points, for instance, at Morbider Lake in B,C., certain Indians are attending ~ 
day school by arrangement with the British Columbia government. At Fort 
Chipewyan and Fort McMurray, similar schools are being started. That is a 
move which was started within the last month or two. | 


By Mr. Bryce: 4 

Q. Your program is in that direction?—A. Very definitely. ‘§ 

Q. Are you stressing day schools?—A. So far as I can, and adult day 

schools. The Indians are very keen when they come out of the hunting season 

to get to a centre where they can receive such training. The personnel is very. 
difficult to secure. ; 

The CHairMAN: Mr. Case? 


By Mr. Case: % : 

Q. We are just about’at the end of the journey, but I have a few questions 

to ask you. The Indian families on these reserves are receiving the family 

allowances?—A. Yes. | 

@. Are the cheques sent directly to the parents of the children, in thes 
main?—A, In the main, yes. | 
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_ Q. There are some cases in which the agent might find it necessary to 
Iminister them?-—A. A few cases. The policy has been to put the responsibility 
here it belongs and if they fall down, to take it away. They do not like 
lose that. 

Q@. In the matter of tribal property, how would an Indian participating in ~ 
at project define his interest in it?—A. The Indian is most remarkable in that 
>is far more co-operative with his fellow men than is the average white man. 

“ths He has the right to make a will, has he not, and will his property?— 
P Yes. 

@. That is what I am getting at, just how he would define his interest if he 
ere making a will to his heirs?—A. Well, if it is tribal, each member of the 
ibe has a unit interest. He does not need to will that. 

@. It can be passed on?—A. It can be passed on. He doeseso. 

@. The Indians, while living on the reserve, have bank accounts outside the 
serve?——-A. Yes. 3 

®. In the matter of education, you heard Chief Yellowfly make a statement 
ith respect.to public schools versus residential schools and so on. Do you 
ink it would be well to institute a public school program?—A. Where feasible, 
Ss, Sir. 

Q@. So there would be an element of choice?—A. I would also go further, I 
ould rather see the Indian child admitted to the white schools if it were pos- 
ble, than to start segregated Indian schools. I would even go farther and say 
iat we hope, on the Michel band reserve to build a day school which will admit 
hite children if there are not enough Indian children. The matter of assimila- 
on is so important at that age. 

— Q. On the matter of religion, and I am limiting this to the two religions 
ie Roman Catholic and Protestant, how do you find the Indians divided with 
gard to that? Would you say there was a majority who were one or the other? 
-A. No, sir, it depends on the location a good deal. 

~ Q. So you have a representation of both religions, generally speaking, on 
1 reserves?—A. They are very satisfactorily divided. 

_ Mr. Rew: What about the third religion which was mentioned? 


Mr. Case: I am recognizing only the two religions for the purpose of my 
iestion because the other religion is not recognized in the development of 
hools. 

The Witness: No, sir. 


4 


By Mr. Case: 

~ Q. I should like to ask you about the Indian’s aptitude for music. Do they 
ave bands?—A. Yes, and they are very fond of it. I should like to take you to 
me schools where you would hear the most wonderful singing and playing of 
struments. | 

_ Q. Do you bring in outside instructors?—A. In some instances special 
structors are brought in. 

 Q. They purchase their instruments through the use of band funds?—A. In 
me instances. Chief Yellowfly has a boy who plays the piano quite well. The 
ano on which he practices is situated in a large community hall to which he 
bes to practice. 
- Q. Are there stores on most of the reserves? Is the reserve, more or less, a 
lf-contained unit? Can the Indians purchase supplies there?—A. Rarely, 
ere are not many stores, not in that province. cane es 
~ Q. You mentioned something about a thousand acres of land, that is, in this 
900 acre project near the Bow River which is irrigated.—A. There are 5,000 
res of irrigated land, it is leased land, of which the Indians have already taken 
1,000 acres in the irrigated area. 
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Q. Are they growing venetian bles there?—A. I regret =o: say then I took 
special steps to arrange garden facilities for them, had the ground prepared and 
irrigated, but I cannot say at the moment what they are doing this year. I had 
the ground prepared and the water running around it last year, but I have not 
been down there this year. They just started last year. 

Q. They can grow vegetables, enough to take care of their needs?—A. Oh, 
yes. 

Q. Reference was also made to the fact that the land lease was such that 
you could take over certain portions as it was required; that is, that you take 
up certain portions of that and establish Indians on it?—A. As required, or as 
the council suggests. 4 

Q. My next question is this, is the lease on the land in such form that you 
can take over portions of it as it is required at any time?—A. Yes, there is a 
special clause in the lease permitting us to take over any part of the land at any 
time throughout the year when it is required. 

Q. Can you tell us briefly what they receive in the way of rations, clothing 
and other allowances, could you give us that offhand?—A. You mean, what 
they get? 

Q. Yes—A. I will just go over it rapidly. These are the services which the 
Indians receive from the band fund. First of all there is a per capita payment 
running from anything about $30 to $60 per head per year. That is their allow. 
ance, The larger payment goes to those who are over sixty, the elderly people 
Following that they provide for the staff, instructors, doctors, nurses and so on 
and that, comes to about $30,000. A large item of expenditure in recent yea 
has been on their rations, which includes ‘their meat. . 

Q. How much meat are they allowed?—A. Per head? 

Q. Yes.—A. They get about seven pounds of meat. 

Q. Is that per week?—A. Per week, yes. Seven pounds of meat per week: 
five pounds of flour per week; at the present time one pound of tea per month 
rice; soap and special rations for those who are old, blind or deaf who have n¢ 
way of getting things for themselves; and there are other things running to % 
considerable amount. On top of that ‘they have clothing for all. the old womer 
and men, and household furnishings for the young married couples. I think 
that covers it, and that runs to heiween $50, 000 aad $60,000 a year. Ther 
there is hospitalization, which is the upkeep and operation of the hospital 


present time around $15,000 to $20,000. And then there is what we call develop 
ment, new ventures; that will run to another $25,000. Anything left over goe 
for what we call miscellaneous. | 
@. Is there anything included in that for shelter?—A. They have already 
spent half a million dollars on shelter. | 
@. I mean, is that new homes?—A. There are about 175 sets of building 
which, as I said, are valued at around $3,000 to $4,000 per set; which represent 
on the whole practically every family, and that is supplied free. | 
@. And the newly-married couples will also receive shelter?—A. You meat 
will they be given a house? 
Q. Yes, will they receive shelter in addition to furnishings?—A. Invariabl 
yes; oh, yes. They have more houses than they can use. Most of them hav 
two or three places in which they can live. 


« By Mr. Castleden: 
Q. Do they know how to use them?—A. No, sir. As the director told ye 
the other day there are a number of four-roomed. houses which were built thir ty 
years ago and are still vacant. The usual so-called Indian residence is a on 
roomed house. 
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The CHatrMANn: Mr. Lickers has a question which he wanted to ask. 


By Mr. Gariepy: 


@. You have just made the statement that the Indians do not use proper 
homes. What would be the cause of that?—-A. Well, there are two principal 
reasons. One is, and that is the one I mentioned the other day, they do not 
consider the house as suitable to their needs. However, the main reason I think 
is that even at the present stage of his development the Indian is still a one- 
roomed man; in other words he had formerly lived in a tepee and the extra 
space is useless to him. 


The CHarrMan: Mr. Callihoo, you said you had a letter which you wanted 
to bring to the attention of the committee. 


Mr. CauurHoo: I have a copy of it here. 


- 


The CHarrMAN: Did you want to ask any questions? 
_ Mr. CauuiHoo: No, sir. 


Mr. Casrtepen: Mr. Chairman, I understand that Mr. Callihoo wants to 
ask a question? 


The CHatrMaAn: I asked him, and he said no. He wants to make a short 
statement. 


| Mr. CauirHoo: What I want to say is this, Mr. Chairman: we have had 
all. the talk about rations from Mr. Gooderham, and from what has been said 
it would appear that the Indian is getting the very best of everything when as 
a matter of fact they really are not. Just to show you what happened in times 
past I will read this letter and that will give you a better appreciation of our 
problem. This is a letter which was written to the Hon. Mr. MacKinnon, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, in March of 1942. 


The CuairMAn: Would you give us the date of that letter, Mr. Callihoo? I 
think the letter is on record, isn’t it? 


~ Mr. CarurHoo: No, I do not think so. 


The CHAIRMAN: This letter is dated March 27, 1942, and it is addressed to 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. I will read it for you. Do you want me 
to read the whole thing? 


Mr. CatuiH00: No, just as far as I have marked. 


: The CuarrMan: This letter was written from the Hobbema Reserve, Hob- 
bema, Alberta, on March 27, 1942, and, as I said, was addressed to the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. It reads: 

2 Dear Sir,—On January 11, 1941, I wrote to the Commissioner of 
-- Indian Affairs and sent a copy to the Prime Minister of Canada and the 
Minister of Justice and to you as well as Senator Blais. You replied in 
your letter of January 18, 1941 sending me your sympathetic considera- 
tions. The deputy Minister of Justice just said that it was none of his 
business what was contained in the letter of January 11. 

Then you wrote on March 25, 1941 to tell me what Mr. Pratt had 
told you. Then we did not hear from you until March 9, 1942 in answer 
to my letter of March 6, 1942. 

In my letter of January 11 I told you that the treaty obligations 
with Her Majesty the Queen had not been carried out. The Minister 
of Justice says it is none of his business. The Prime Minister of Canada 
did not reply so I take it that it is none of his business either and as for 
Senator Blais, he has a pension of $4,000 a year as long as he lives, so I 
do not suppose it is any of his business either. 
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In the same letter of January 11 I pointed out to you that the com- | 
plaints had been made on a large number of subject matters and that the | 
Indians of Hobbema Reserve and other Indians had requested a judicial | 
inquiry. You did not reply to this part of the letter nor did anyone else. — 

In the same letter of January 11 a complaint was made that in 1909 ~ 
the Indians were compelled to sell a portion of the reserve at Hobbema and | 
that the Indians were to receive $100 per head and the balance of the money ~ 
was to be put in a fund held by the government and that the interest was — 
to be paid to the Indians. I told you that the $100 had not been paid. 
You did not say anything about that. 

I complained that in November 1940 cattle were found dead in a 
slough, that the Indian agent Colonel Lewis bought four of those cattle 
from a man by the name of Strong Man and that the carcasses had been 
distributed as rations to the old people. You made no answer to that 
and it did not impress the Prime Minister nor the Minister of Justice or 
the life pensioner to take sufficient interest to appoint a judicial inquiry 
to see why dead meat should be given to Indians. If the meat of a dead 
animal were served up to you and the Prime Minister of Canada some 
one would have been put in jail for it but so long as it is to an Indian 
who has no votes it does not make any difference to you, the Prime 
Minister of Canada or the Minister of Justice and the life pensioner who ~ 
as a doctor ought to know that such a dirty trick 1s not done except — 
to Indians. 

What is the purpose of that, Mr. Callihoo? . 
Mr. Catir00: That is a copy of a letter addressed to the Honourable ~ 
J. A. MacKinnon, and I have asked Mr. MacKay who signed it for a copy of - 
that letter. There have been letters going back and forward to the Indian ~ 
department or whoever it is. I asked for those letters a long time ago and he- 
said he needed them on his file in Edmonton because he said they would be | 
needed some day. When he died of course I went to the office and they told me — 
they couldn’t let those files out. § 
The Cuarrman: If there is any other letter of importance I am sure we can - 
get copies of it from the files of the department. I am sure it can be worked | 
out if you will get in touch with this committee. 3 
Mr. Casttepen: You have no complaint about the ration being given out 
on the Indian reserve now? j 


Mr. Caui1H00: No, no. It is up to them. I do not know about it anyway 
because we belong to a different reserve altogether. 4 
Mr. Casn: In relation to this letter, are you supporting the testimony that 
the $100 has not been paid? 
Mr. CauuiH00: I cannot support it because I am not sure, because ibd 
just a letter. , 
Mr. Case: The letter has to speak for itself. 

Mr. CauuiHoo: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: A meeting of this committee will be held on Monday in 
room 368 at 11.00 a.m. 

Mr. Buackmore: Will Mr. Gooderham be there? 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Gooderham will be there. It has all been arranged | 
Mr. Blackmore, that we will hold a closed meeting. 


a a Et a i eo Yh! 


The committee adjourned at 1.05 p.m., to meet again on Monday, April 28, 
at 11.00 p.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House oF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 1, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
ypointed to continue and complete the examination and consideration of the 
dian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all such other matters as have 
en referred to the said Committee, met this day at 11 o’clock am. 


Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman). 


resent; 
The Senate: The Honourable Senators McKeen and Taylor. (2). 


The House of Commons: Messrs. Blackmore, Brown, Castleden, Farquhar, 
ibson (Comox-Albernt), MacNicol, Matthews (Brandon) (Vice-Chairman), 
aymond (Wright), and Reid. (9). 


In attendance: Dr: H. L. Keenleyside, Deputy Minister, Mines and 
esources; (From Indian Affairs Branch): Messrs. R. A. Hoey, Director; 
. R. L. MacInnes, Secretary; Major D. M. MacKay, Commissioner, Indian 
ffairs, British Columbia; H. M. Jones, Supervisor, Family Allowances; 
, F. Neary, M.B.E., Superintendent, Welfare and Training; D. G. Armstrong; 
. Armstrong; G. Patrick, K. L: Balderston; Dr. P. E. Moore; Dr. Gordon Bell, 
oux Lookout, Ontario; Misses M. Walton, A. Nolet; (From Native Brother- 
0d of British Columbia): William Scow, President; Rev. P. R. Kelly, Chair- 
an, Legislative Committee; Guy Williams (representing Unaffiliated Indians), 
so Thomas Gosnell, Fort Simpson; (From Christian Island, Ontario): Messrs. 
enry Jackson, Edward Sandy, Bert Monague, Lewis Jackson. 


The Chairman conveyed to the Committee the regrets of the Honourable 
ir. Stirling that it) was not possible for him, owing to illness, to be present. 


Mr. Raymond (Wright), presented the fifth report of the sub-committee 
1 agenda and procedure. (For text, see Minutes of Evidence). 

On motion of Mr. Raymond, after discussion, it was 

Resolved: That the fifth report of the sub-committee on agenda and pro- 
dure be adopted. 


It was agreed that Mr. Thomas Gosnell, Fort Simpson, British Columbia, 
» heard as a witness. 


- The Reverend P. R. Kelly, Chairman, Legislative Committee, Native 
rotherhood of British Columbia, was called, made a statement with regard 
the membership and representation of that organization. Mr. Kelly intro- 
iced the members of his delegation, and read their brief. 


Chief William Scow, President, Native Brotherhood of British Columbia, 
is called and made a statement. 
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* MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF COMMONS, 
May 1, 1947. 


The Special Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons appointed 
© examine and consider the Indian Act, met this day at 11.00 a.m. Mr. F. D. 
3rown, M.P. (Joint Chairman), presided. 


The CuarrmMan: If you will.come to order, gentlemen, we will proceed 
vith the meeting of the committee. As you know to-day, we have representatives 
f the Indian population of the province of British Columbia. I am glad to see 
hat all British Columbia members of the committee are present, including 
senator McKeen, Mr. Reid, Mr. Gibson, except the Honourable Mr. Grote 
stirling who has called me with regard to his inability to be present because of 
erious illness which is confining him to his home. Did I miss somebody? 


Mr. Grisson: Mr. Castleden thought you were referring to us as British 
Solumbia Indians. | 


Mr. Castiepen: I was complimenting them. 


The Cuatrman: Actually Mr. Stirling is confined to bed. He has asked me 
o express to the committee his regrets for his inability to be present. We are 
sorry to learn of his illness because he is a valuable member of the Committee. 


The first matter of business is the report of the subcommittee. Will you 
‘ive that report, Mr. Raymond. 


Mr. RAymMonp: 
May 1, 1947. 


IFTH REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGENDA AND PROCEDURE 


representation of Indians from Ontario and Quebec 

Your subcommittee agreed to defer the consideration of the Quebec repre- 
entation until a later date, as our schedule for the month of May is complete, 
xcept for odd days which are being kept open in case a decision to hear some 
ndividual or organization should be reached before the end of the month. 

With regard to representation of Indians resident in Ontario, your sub- 
ommittee recommends that six delegates be heard, distributed as follows: 
wo to be chosen by the Six Nations’ Council; one to represent the Indians in 
he south-western part of the province; one ‘to represent the Indians in the 
xeorgian Bay-Manitoulin Island area; one to represent the Indians in the 
lorth-west angle treaty area; and one to represent the Indians in the James 
3ay district. The usual expenses payable to witnesses asked to appear before a 
Sommittee of the House be paid to these accredited delegates. — 


Vorth American Indian Brotherhood 

The delegates from this Brotherhood will be heard commencing on Monday, 
flay 5 next. The president of the Brotherhood was notified that the accredited 
elegates are Andrew Paull, representing Western Provinces; Chief Tom Jones, 
epresenting Central Provinces and Mr. Norman Saylor, representing Eastern 
"rovinces. 
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Representation of Saskatchewan Indians gS aoe Neg Nee 

Notification has been received that the Saskatchewan representatives are: 
Chief John Gambler, Edenwold; John Tootoosis, Paynton; Chief John Dreaver, 
Leask and that Reverend Ahab Spence is accompanying the delegation. This 
delegation has been notified to appear before your Committee on Thursday, 
May 8. . 

“al of which is respectfully submitted. 


The CuarrmMan: The adoption of the report is moved by Mr. Raymond, 
supported by Mr. Reid, all in favour? 3 4 


Mr. Farquuar: Before we adopt this report I would like to ask how you: 
plan to choose representatives of the Indians from Manitoulin and vicinity. 
They are not organized. 


The Cuatrman: If I may just speak on behalf of the subcommittee— 


Mr. Farquuar: I would just like to say to the committee first, that there: 
are some ten bands in that vicinity and none of them are organized. I do not 
know how you can arrange to have a representative who would represent all of 
those different bands. I was wondering if you have considered that. 


The CuHarrman: If I may speak on behalf of the subcommittee, Mr. 
Farquhar. In the case of the British Columbia Indians there is not the same 
difficulty in getting representations. That applies to Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and Manitoba. In those provinces there are organizations of Indians repre- 
senting a large percentage of the Indian population so that at least one person can 
speak authoritatively on behalf of the organizations. In Ontario there does 
not appear to be any organization which will represent any large body of 
Indians and there is a total Indian population, I am informed, of around 
35,000. The exact figure regarding that population is in the record. The largest: 
number of Indians in Canada is in Ontario and that problem of representa- 
tion has given the committee a great deal of concern. In your particular case, 
we can see the advisability of writing to the Manitoulin Indians and asking 
them to send representatives from all the various bands and reserves to a 
central point to be heard by the Committee or a portion of it, but due to the 
pressure of governmental affairs during the rest of the session the committee 
does not feel that it is féasible to go to Manitoulin Island. As a result we are 
going somehow to ask that the Indians of that area confer, probably with 
yourself, for the purpose of naming one delegate. Now, of course, if others 
want to come along at their own expense there is no objection, and whether of 
not we can hear them depends on the time of the committee. Probably you coulé 
assist us, Mr. Farquhar, in naming somebody who would truly speak for the 
Indians in your area. ; 

Mr. Farquyar: That is just the question. I do not think I could do that. 1 
do not think the bands would agree to any one Indian representing all of them 
There are some ten bands and they are scattered very widely throughout the 
constituency. They would find it somewhat difficult to get together to appoint 
a representative. ; 

Mr. Rep: What is the population of the bands? 

Mr. FarquHar: The largest band has over 1,500. I think I gave the tot 
figure here recently. I think there are over 3,000 if I remember well. fe 

The Cuairman: I am told it is about 3,600. : 

Mr. Farquuar: 3,600, I see. The Wikwemikong band has over 1,500. — 

‘Mr. MacNticou: What is the largest band in the Manitoulin area? 

Mr. FarquuAr: The Wikwemikong. “a 

Mr. MacNicou: Would that figure take in the Batchawana or Ojibbewa s 
near Sault Ste. Marie? 4 
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Mr. Farquuar: I doubt if they could come that distance. 


Mr. MacNicou: Well I think that is the best suggestion; they had better 
eet together and select from themselves a representative. 

“Mr. Castiepen: In the recommendations of the committee you say there 
; one representative to represent the Indians from the Georgian Bay Manitoulin 
sland area. . 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 


Mr. CastTLepEn: But I understand from Mr. Farquhar that there is no 
rganization— 


The Cuatrman: That is right. 

Mr. CastuepEN: Whereby they might come to an agreement as to who 
1ould represent them. 

The CuairMAN: Therefore we suggest they assemble and name somebody. 
f they cannot, we will have to give if further study. 


Mr. CastTLEpEN: I should like to ask this question. J understand there was 
union of Ontario Indians formed last year in an attempt to organize the 
ndians of Ontario. I think they made application to the committee to have a 
spresentative of their organization appear here. Did the committee receive 
ny such application from an organization known as the Union of Ontario 
ndians? 

The CHAIRMAN: We have had several reports from various bands. I do not 
call that particular group. 

Mr. CastitepeN: Not a band. This is known as the Union of Ontario 
ndians. The secretary is Henry Jackson. 

The CHAIRMAN: He invited us to some sort of little gathering he was 
aving, but I do not think there was ever any invitation extended by the 
ommittee to his union. 

Mr. CastLepEN: Did he make application to appear before this committee, 
r toy nase a representative of his organization, the Union of Ontario Indians, 
ppear ¢ 

The CHatrMAN: I do not recall he did. 

Mr. FarquuHar: I am informed by representatives who are here to-day 
com Christian Island, off the Bruce Peninsula, that an effort was made last 
11 to organize the Indians in that vicinity, but the organization has not yet 
een completed. I think there was a representative from only one band on the 
fanitoulin Island who attended that meeting: I believe it was held at Sudbury. 

Mr. MacNicou: I notice one representative is to come from southwestern 
mtario. There are three main bands down there. 

The CHAIRMAN: The same would apply there. 

Mr. MacNicou: The Muncies, Moraviantown and Walpole Island. 

The CHarrMAN: We did not feel we could hear representatives from every 
serve in Ontario. ; 

Mr. MacNicot: I know them all. They are all friendly. No doubt they 
ill get together and select someone to represent them. 

The CHAIRMAN: We did receive a letter dated April 10, 1947, from Henry 
ackson, but in that letter he does not ask for any hearing by this committee. 
fe merely gives us a report submitting resolutions, and so on, that were passed 
t a convention held on Parry Island, on August 19 and 20, 1946, and other 
leetings, but they do not ask to appear. 
| Mr. CasTLEDEN: This was an organization known as the Union of Ontario 
rdians. 
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The CuHairMAN: He is the era secretary of the N. ALI. B. —_— | ’ 
Mr. Castiepen: North American Indian Brotherhood. ; 
The Cuarrman: —and Union of Ontario Indians. That is the only letter 

we have in which he states they represent a majority of Ontario Indians, which 

has yet to be proven. 

Mr. MacNicout: What is your procedure? You will write the chiefs of thos 
three bands. 

Mr. Farquuar: If that is the decision of the committee I will do what I ca 
in an effort to try to get them together and arrange for a representative. 

The CuairMAN: There is another matter with respect to the North pee 
Indian Brotherhood. We have a wire from Mr. Paull that Chief Tom Jones 
cannot be here on Monday, the 5th day of May, because of treaty payments on 
May 7. He would like to be heard at a later date. I assume yey is the 
pleasure of the committee. 

Mr. Raymonp: But Mr. Paull and Mr. Stab: will be here? | 

The CuarrMan: They will be here on the 5th of May, next Monday. Chief 
Tom Jones may not be here until a later date. We also have a communicatio 1 
from Andrew Paull in connection with a request to hear one Frank Assu, who 
is a member of the North American Indian Brotherhood. As you know the 

reason we are hearing the North American Indian Brotherhood this year 1s 

because when they were here a year ago and had a conference with this 
committee we said that at a later date we would call them for their official 
presentation. He wants to have Frank Assu, represent the unaffihated B.C. 
Indians. In his letter of April 11, 1947, Paull says: q 
I think it would be a gracious act on the part of the Indian Act 
committee to allow one of the Indians from the northern interior of B.C; 

to speak instead of two speakers from the Native Brotherhood of B.C, 

who represent only some of the Indian fishermen of the B.C. Coast. 

Further on he says: / 

Frank Assu now residing at Steveston, B.C. was the unanimous 
choice of a meeting of Indians at Kamloops last Sunday to be the speakel 


from the unaffiliated Indians of B.C. so I hope you will recognize hin 
as one of the delegates. ] 


We did not feel we could pay the expenses of Mr. Assu from British Columbia 
so we sent a wire to him reading: 
Matter of representation of unaffiliated Indians of British Columbit 

was delegated by committee to Native Brotherhood of British Columbit 

a provincial organization. . . 


(by the way, Mr. Andrew Paull will be here next Monday and he can o 
on behalf of the North American Indian Brotherhood)— 
Representation of the North American Indian Brotherhood, as @ 

national organization, was given same representation as a proving 
namely three delegates. Andrew Paull has already chosen three delegates 
Delegation from province does not include your name. Regret onl} 
official delegates have their expenses paid. Decision to hear other tha 
accredited delegates is made only at time of meeting of committee. _ 

Mr. Rew: That brings up a question which I think should be discusse 
now. I understand other delegates have come forward from British Columbia. 


The Cuarrman: Just one, Mr. Gosnell. 

Mr. Rem: We may have to decide whether we will hear him. a 

The Cuarrman: That will be brought wp when Mr. Kelly makes his 
introduction. We have wired Mr. Assu. The procedure will be the same as 
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to-day. We cannot pay the expenses of more than 3 delegates but in the 
vent they come and we have the time I am sure that the committee will be 
leased to hear them. 

Mr. Casrtepen: May I ask the representative of the Native Brotherhood if 
Mr. Frank Assu was not once a member of your executive? 

Rev. Mr. Ketuy: He was a member but he has witha wo his membership 
rom our organization. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is moved by Mr. Raymond and seconded by Mr. Reid 
hat this report of the subcommittee be adopted. All in favour? 


Carried. 


Gentlemen, we have with us to-day the representation of the Native 
srotherhood of British Columbia, They have named a representative to speak 
n behalf of the unaffiliated organizations of British Columbia. The delegation 
3 headed by the Rev. P. R. Kelly who has with him Chief William Scow, 
resident of the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia, Mr. Guy Williams 
rho, I believe, is a member of the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia but 
vill speak particularly in connection with the unaffiliated Indians, and Mr. 
“homas Gosnell who is accompanying the delegation. If there is time available 
s it your pleasure to hear Mr. Gosnell? 

Mr. Rein: I so move. 

The CHarrMAN: All in favour? 

Carried. 


We will hear from Mr. Gosnell in due time. You understand, of course, 
entlemen, that each province is permitted only three delegates whose normal 
xpenses are paid. Any other persons in attendance have not that privilege, 
inless the Committee decides otherwise at the time. 

Mr. Rew: I am sorry to raise the point, but how did we agree to six from 

Intario with a population of 36,000 and three from other provinces, particularly 
sritish Columbia with a population of nearly 26,000 Indians? 
- The Cuarrman: I understand that the population of Ontario is 36,000 and 
he population of British Columbia is about 25,000, but fortunately in British 
Yolumbia they have one incorporated organization, the Native Brotherhood 
f British Columbia. One person can speak on behalf of all members of that 
rganization, whereas in Ontario we are not in such a fortunate position. They 
ire not so highly unionized. 

Mr. Greson: I wonder if it might be a matter we could refer to the sub- 
ommittee on agenda and procedure for further discussion on the point. 

The Cuarrman: I think that is in order. Thank you, Mr. Gibson. First 
f all I want to introduce to the committee the Rev. P. R. Kelly of Ocean 
falls, British Columbia, who will introduce the delegation of the Native 
3rotherhood of British Columbia. Would you introduce first the other members 
yf your delegation? 


- Rev. P. R. Kelly, called 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, and honourable members of this committee: 
should like to introduce the president of our organization, the Native Brother- 
100d of British Columbia, Chief William Scow. Then there is Mr. Guy Williams. 
Je is a member of our organization. He was business agent of the organization 
ast year. When we were requested to name a representative for the unaffiliated . 
mdians, because of his closer acquaintance with the larger body of Indians he 
vas named by our organization to represent them. He is here in that capacity. 
Mr. Thomas Gosnell from. Fort Simpson is not an accredited delegate. 
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By the Chairman: ) | A 
Q. Whom does he represent?—A. He is also a member of our organization 
in good standing. He was treasurer of the organization last year. 
Q. Mr. Williams is a member of your organization?—A. Yes. j 
Q. So there is really no representative here from British Columbia who is 
not a member of your organization?—A. No. : 
* Q. Is there any way in which you could get a representative here who 
would truly represent those B.C. Indians who are not affiliated with your 
organization?—A. In our judgment what we have done was the best we could do. 
In connection with every organization I think it can be said that there are many 
people who are lukewarm. They like to associate themselves with organizations 
while things are going splendidly, but they prefer to sit on the sidelines looking 
on. There are a great many in British Columbia like that. I might say by 
reason of an intensive campaign against some of the things that the Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia stands for some of our former members have 
become suspicious. They do not know just what to do. They are bewildered 
Yet as we see them and as they come to our meetings and hear what we ard 
talking about they realize we stand for the things that they long to see sprea 
among their people. Mr. Guy Williams is one of the best fitted men in my 
opinion to represent the unaffiliated Indians. He has travelled extensively in 
the interior of the province, up and down the whole coast, on Vancouver Islan 
and other places. I think he knows their problems as well as anyone can 
hope to do so. 
Q. Approximately how many members of your organization have you in 
British Columbia?—A. In our organization there are paid members in good 
standing numbering about 2,000—2,000 male paid members. 
Q. All male paid members?—A. Yes. 3 
Q. You do not include the women?—A. There are auxiliary women’s 
organizations, ; 
Q. When you refer to 2,000 paid members they are all men?—A. Yes 
Q. And that does not include any women?—A. No. There are auxiliary 
women’s organizations. The sisterhood of British Columbia probably covers 
another 1,000 or 1,500, probably 2,000. . 
Q. Then that would represent roughly what population. 2,000 male mem- 
bers would represent what population? 


Mr. MacNtcot: There would be five to a family on the average, say 
10,000 men, women and children. . 


The CHarirMAN: 10,000. 


The Witness: In the submission made last year by Major MacKay, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, he estimated there were 12,000 Indians in British 
Columbia under the age of 17. : { 


The CuatrrMan: We will assume it is roughly 10,000. There are 25,006 
Indians altogether in British Columbia so that you claim to represent close te 
half of the Indian population. Would that be correct, Mr. MacKay? 


Mr. MacKay: I would think that the Native Brotherhood would represent 
very approximately half of the population, certainly not more than half 
It is the only organized group of Indians in the province. The interior of the 
province is not greatly represented by the Native Brotherhood. As far as I knoy 
it is mainly a coast and fishermen’s organization. The information we have-— 
and, of course, it is subject to correction—is that the Native Brotherhood has 
not penetrated into the interior of British Columbia in the matter of paid 
membership to any great extent, so I should say it would be reasonable t 
assume that the Native Brotherhood certainly would not represent more that 
half of the Indians of the province of British Columbia. : 
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The CHatrMAN: While you are on your feet can you tell us if, in your 
inion, there is any way whereby we could get one person to represent all of — 
e unaffiliated Indians of British Columbia? 

Mr. MacKay: I think there should be a way. There Bd Se is & Way. 

The CHairRMAN: Do you know of the way? 


Mr. MacKay: We would have to consult with some of the agents and 
obably the church organizations and others interested in our Indian work. 
here is a very large group of Indians in British Columbia who do not subscribe 
-the Native Brotherhood organization or to any other organization for that 
atter. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can you tell us how we could get a true representative 
om that large body of persons? 


Mr. MacKay: I think I would have to have some time to think that out. 


The CuHairMAN: I might tell you that this committee, and the subcommittee 
. agenda and procedure, have spent considerable time over the past two years 
ying to figure out some scheme and we have not yet evolved any scheme 
cause of the fact that those who are involved do not seem to want to confer 
1d appoint any one person to speak on their behalf. 


Mr. MacNicou: We will hear from the gentleman Rev. Mr. Kelly has 
entioned. 

The CuHatrman: I want to make it clear we have done everything possible 
get a representative of the unaffiliated Indians in each province. 


- Hon. Mr. McKeen: Could you not use the same procedure that you are 
Jlowing in the province of Ontario for your unaffiliated groups in British 
olumbia? 

The CuHarrMaNn: If you can name any one person or any group of persons 
ho would speak on behalf of the unaffilated Indians of British Columbia we 
ould be very glad to have that name. We have had many briefs from British 
olumbia, from Indian tribes and other organizations, printed in our minutes. 


Hon. Mr. McKeen: I do not feel at all qualified to do anything like that 
cause I am new on this committee and new to this procedure. 

The CHatrMAN: You have learned very quickly, and well. 

Hon. Mr. McKeen: From what I have heard I would think that whatever 
ocedure you are following in Ontario could apply in British Columbia. In 
ontario you have unaffiliated groups without any organization, You have the 
me thing in British Columbia in a large part of the province. I think the same 
ing could be done. 

The CuHarRMAN: I think you will agree that’ if we had any organization 

Ontario which would represent any large group of the Indian population we 
rtainly would not be suggesting to this committee the representation that is 
yw proposed for Ontario. 

Mr. MacNicou: I suggest we get on with the witness. Time is getting 
ng. 

Mr. CasrLtepEN: The matter of representation is most important. In the 
Trespondence received regarding Frank Assu was it not pointed out there 
as a meeting of the interior Indians on Sunday last, and that they had chosen 
meone whom they wished to represent them? 


The CuamrMAN: That is one group out of probably 15,000. 


Mr. BuackmorE: Can this matter not be discussed by our “steering” com- 
ttee? We have all these Indians here. Surely we can discuss it when they 
e not here. 
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The Cuamman: I am quite content. I am only pointing out that it has 
been discussed and rediscussed, and the rediscussion has been rediscussed on 
many occasions by the subcommittee, and we cannot find a solution. We will 
get on with the witness. 4 

Q. Mr. Kelly, are you the spokesman on behalf of the Native Brotherhood 
of British Columbia?—A. I am. q 

Q. Would you care to present your brief?—A. Before doing so I should like 
to clarify one matter. I do not want to leave any doubt hanging in your minds, 
I beg to say that Frank Assu is no more qualified to represent the unaffiliated 
Indians of our Province than is Mr. Guy Williams. Mr. Frank Assu is a fisher- 
man with headquarters at Steveston, B.C. The unaffiliated Indians extend 
from the Alaskan boundary, north of Prince Rupert, to the Stikine river jus 
inside the coastal boundary line of Alaska. Unless one has an unlimited amount 
of money to travel to those places he cannot get there, and we have not the funds 
to go around. Delegates have been sent from different places again and again. 
I beg to say that in our organization I think we represent, 1f you will excuse 
the expression, the “cream of the crop.” That is our claim. : 
~ Q. Thank you very much.—A. Mr. Chairman and hon. gentlemen: i 

The Native Brotherhood of British Columbia have the honour and pleasure 
to present for your earnest consideration the within brief. The subject matter 
thereof considers Indian administration in general, and in particular the matters 
specified and numbered one to eight in the orders of reference of .both the 
Senate and House of Commons made on Thursday, the 13th day of May 
A.D. 1946, at Ottawa. ‘The sections of the within brief have been numbered te 
correspond with the enumerations of these matters as made in the said orders of 
reference. 4 

The representations, respectfully submitted, of the Native Brotherhood o: 
- British Columbia, are as follows:— | 4 


1. Treaty Rights and Obligations: i r 
Wherever there are treaty rights and obligations these should be strictly 
adhered to and should not be abrogated without the consent of both parties. 4 


2. Band Membership: ; 
(1) Band membership is provided for in the present Indian Act, and wher 
it is considered necessary, the terms should be more flexible to admit sue 
persons as are considered suitable by the band concerned. 4q 
One practical instance would be on the death of her white husband an India 
woman should be admitted to the band. Similarly where an Indian woman ha 
married a white man and has suffered desertion for a period of some specifi 
time, she should be permitted to rejoin the band. 
Where enfranchisement has occurred and it is found that the Indian is ne 
suitable for citizenship some provision for re-admission to the band shoul 
be provided subject, however, to forfeiture of any right on the capital fund to) 
the band. 4 
I might say we thought of adding the words “until the money drawn fror 
the band has been repaid in full.” It is felt that these provisions would add t 
the self-esteem of the person in question as well as make adequate economic 
provision in the instances of women concerned. | } 
(2) No member should be removed from band membership unless it be b 
the will of the person and the band concerned. * 
It is considered that the band concerned should have a veto on enfran 
chisement. @ 
Similarly, no enfranchisement should occur at the instances of other tha 
an Indian or his band as is permitted under section 110 (5) of the “Indan Act’ 
This present section 110 (5) may allow of abuses in that the Indian agent 
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is subordinates can threaten Indians with eae drier’ It may be said 
at no enfranchisement could occur unless under proper governmental auspices 
but individual cases show that the Indian agent or his subordinates can 
threaten an Indian and it would be possible legally that the Indian would be 
enfranchised without his consent or the consent of the band as specified in 
section 110 (1). Whatever argument may be advanced that only proper and 
bona fide governmental action would be taken, nevertheless, under the present 
section there is colour that improper action could be threatened. 


(3) Illegitimate children’s membership should be protected fully. 

) Section 12 of the present Act should be eliminated. It follows all generally 
accepted legal principals in this country that the illegitimate child has the 
status of its mother. Indian children are certainly entitled to the full status 
and benefits of and from their mother. 


: 
3. Liability of Indians to Pay Taxes 


p (a) The imposition of income tax and other taxation on the native people 
is viewed as unjust, as they have no voice in the affairs of the country; they 
are treated as wards and minors. The natives look upon this as a violation 
of the British principle, “No taxation without representation”. 

_ There is no legal instrument in existence which suggests that the govern- 
ments in Canada have the right to tax Indians. On. the other hand, there 
was a tacit understanding when the Indians relinquished their domains to 
Canada that they would be free from taxation. . 

_ Under article 13 of the “Terms of Union” between British Columbia and 
she dominion :— 


The charge of the Indians, and the trusteeship and management 

_ of lands reserved for their use and benefit, shall be assumed by the 

dominion government, and a policy as liberal as that hitherto pursued 

by the British Columbia government shall be continued by the dominion 
government after union. 


British Columbia never taxed Indians prior to union. Let us consider the situa- 
tion historically. 

| The only records of direct transfer of lands by the Indians are referred 
to in “B.C. Papers Connected with the Indian Land Question, 1850-1875”, 
wherein the Indians made transfers of lands to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Therein were reserved to the Indians hunting and fishing rights as formerly 
carried on by the Indians. This has been the pattern for British Columbia in 
taxation. No hunting or trap line licences have been charged, although when 
Mr. Jones was Minister of Finance an individual fee for a gill netter was set 
at five dollars ($5) and the fee for operating a seine boat was fifty dollars 
($50) per boat. This caused considerable contention and these fees or taxes 
were gradually dropped. However, with the advent of income tax, even Indians 
working on fishing boats have been taxed. There would appear no justification 
: or this taxation in view of the aforementioned considerations. 

As stated under the “Terms of Union” the Indians were supposed to 
ecelve just as favourable treatment after union. However, economic condi- 
tions and modes of living in Canada have changed to the detriment of the 
Badians. This condition arises because the reserves set aside for the Indians 
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Indians. The reserves for the Indians were not sufficient to make the Indians 
Self-sustaining and provide sufficient revenue for their well being. They were 
hot given sufficient lands to allow them to be self-supporting and self-sustaining, 
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while on the other hand the lands contiguous to the reserves have been com- 
mercialized and exploited with no benefit to the Indians. For instances, loggin 
operations have removed the rights of the Indians to take any timber from 
contiguous lands however necesary it may be for their welfare. The fact 
now is that in British Columbia the reserves have become inadequate. 

(b) If the governments have the right to impose taxation on the Indians, 
then such social benefits as are enjoyed by the taxpayers of the country should 
be granted to the Indians, such as: 

(1) Old age pensions. 
(ii) Mothers’ pension. 
(iii) Social assistance. 
(iv) Home for the aged. 


SO 
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If there is to be taxation then for the Indians there should be adequat 
representation in the affairs of government and adequate compensation for the 
taxation so imposed. 


(c) The native Indians should also be given equal opportunities for 
employment in civil service, in public works, and other forms of employments. 

An instance may be cited where an Indian made application for th 
position of engineer on the Indian agent’s boat. “Although the Indian applicant 
had superior knowledge and qualifications, he was refused the position simply 
because he was an Indian. Reference could be made to the evidence of 
Brigadier Martin (minutes and proceedings of evidence, number 19) with nesped 
to his application for an Indian agency. 

(d) The denial to the Indians of the rights to pre-empt lands should also 
be removed. 

Before reading the next section, “Enfranchisement of Indians” may I 
pause here and explain that because we have followed the headings in the 
orders of reference and have used those headings here we have been accused 
of championing the cause of enfranchisement for Indians. We have merely 
followed the orders of reference. 


It is appreciated that family allowance is made available for the Indians. : 


4. Enfranchisement of Indians 


Enfranchisement, as it is provided for in the Indian Act, is not satisfactory. 
Because of that very few Indians have availed themeslves of it. They do 
not wish to sacrifice the hereditary rights as Indians simply for the right to 
vote. Yet this is a right of citizenship which they crave because they live 
under the laws of the land and feel that they should have some voice in the 
formulation of such laws. a 

The only solution is to extend the rights of citizenship to the Indians 
as such without the necessity of their enfranchisement. The rights of citizen- 
ship should be extended to the Indians, but in view of the many issues involved, 
careful consideration should be given to the conditions under which this could 
be granted. A system of native representation such as the Maoris enjoy in 
New Zealand could be the pattern followed in Canada. There the Maoris 
retain their aboriginal rights, but at the same time have full representation 
in parliament. See New Zealand Year Book (1944). Why cannot this be 
done in Canada? : 5 

The incentive to advance is noticeable where the rights of citizenship are 
enjoyed by the native people as they are in Alaska. 4 

Perhaps a more comprehensive understanding can be had if one realizes 
that Indians can be placed in perhaps three main categories :— a 

(a) There are Indians who boast of the fact that they are Indians, remain 

Indians and will die as Indians. They insist on being wards of the 
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- government in the fullest sense and do not want any part of progress. 
They are suspicious of any advancement from the past. 


(b) There is a second group that want all the advantages of civilization 
and progress. They want education and all the medical care that the 
government has to offer, as well as other securities that come to them 
on the reserve life, but they do not want to even consider the 
responsibilities that ‘these involve. They want to be carried along 

“on flowery beds of ease” 

(c) There is a third group te sees fines just as they are. They appreciate 
all the advantages of civilization and realize all progress has its price, 
that the profits of civilization are fully appreciated only by those who 
have had to face some of the responsibilities for it. This group comprises 
the more virile type. They want to have all these advantages of civiliza- 
tion and profit by its spiritual and material values. They also have 
learned this means shouldering responsibility. They want the rights of © 
citizenship but do not wish to surrender their hereditary rights all in 
one stroke. — 


Obviously it should be the objective of the redicn as well as the govern- 
nent by all means at their disposal by way of education and otherwise to bring 
111 the Indians within the third category to the realization that to every right 
here is a corresponding duty. Then a beginning can be made towards citizenship 
ollowed by a transitionary period of probation towards ultimate citizenship. 


3 Eligibility to Vote in Dominion Elections 


Eligibility of Indians to vote in dominion elections should be granted under 
he conditions outlined above. 


}. Encroachment on Indian Reserves 


So long as Indian reserves are what they are, it is unreasonable for white 
ersons to encroach on them. 


. Day and Residential Schools 


Education of Indians at present is the sole responsibility of the federal 
rovernment; therefore, in conformity with the other educational practises in 
yanada generally, Indian day and residential schools should be free from denom- 
national jurisdiction. In British Columbia the B.C. curriculum should be used 
xclusively and the supervision and inspection of the schools under the provincial 
nspectors, the cost of such supervision to be borne by the federal government. 
The school age should be advanced to eighteen (18) years due to the broken 
yeriod of attendance occasioned by the casual geographical employment of the 
yarents. Where fathers have to leave home for their employment, the mothers 
hould be encouraged to remain at home and keep their children attending 
chool. Wherever possible the Indian children should be permitted to attend 
he public schools and the per capita cost thereof paid by the federal government. 
\s a fundamental principle Indian children should be allowed to attend Canadian - 
ublic schools. 

Residential schools should be maintained for pupils not within range of 
he day schools and these schools should also be non-denominational. At Port 
\lberni for instance, there is a large residential school which should include 
igh school facilities. If this particular school cannot be equipped and staffed 
or high school education then the pupils should be allowed to reside there and 
ittend the regular high school. However, wherever possible the day school system 
hould be encouraged and day schools established. 

_ There are two salient features pertaining to ee and education generally 
Bich should be stressed:— 
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(a) The schools should be undenominational—The Indians appreciate 
that at one time the entire cost of education was borne by the churches but 
they believe that education being the sole responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment under the law the federal government should exercise and implement this 
responsibility into direct action. 

At the present time the churches furnish part of the moneys expended on 
education and the Indians are very grateful and appreciative thereof. If the 
dominion government assumed the cost then the churches would have additional 
money to advance their ministry in additional social services and practical 
benefits to the Indians. Education is the primary duty of the government and 
not of the church and as such should be undenominational. 

(b) Greater facilities and opportunity for education—The opportunity to 
obtain high school and university education should be available more generally 
for Indian youth. In isolated instances in British Columbia the Indian agent 
has permitted Indians to attend the regular high schools but a great number ol 
deserving Indian students have been denied this privilege, that is, refused by 
the Indian agent. What a situation this is when we consider that the Indian 
agent is, in a sense, in control of the intellectual development of, and thereby 
controlling, the destinies of a people, a race. No individual should be denied 
the right of intellectual advancement at the behest of one man however benevo- 
lent a despot he may appear to be. ) 

The time has certainly come for the government to inaugurate a higher 
standard of training in the schools and employ more highly trained and 
competent teachers. The need for more advanced vocational training is evident 
There are many reasons for the government’s deficiency such as the difficulty in 
obtaining white teachers to handle this more difficult work and to pay adequate 
salaries therefor. The dominion government could and should aleviate this 
problem by training Indian workers. | 

There must of necessity be improved educational facilities. It should be 
the objective in Indian education to train Indian leaders and teachers, nurse: 
and others for work in the Indian communities. How then can this be don 
without proper educational facilities? | 

It has been very difficult and in many instances impossible to get properly} 
trained white teachers and nurses to live in isolated areas. An Indian gir 
trained as a nurse would feel quite at home at Kitamaat, for instance, whereas 
a white girl nurse finds the district far too isolated and dreary. This illustratior 
is from actual experience. Why should there not be an adequate supply o 
Indian nurses made available? With proper educational facilities this woul 
soon be possible. The same applies to all branches of Indian education ang 
social service. | 

In British Columbia the educational situation is deplorable, as shown by 
the following statistics: 

According to evidence presented by Major D. M. MacKay, Commissione 
for Indian Affairs in British Columbia, to the Special Joimt Committee of th 
Senate and the House of Commons in June, 1946, 12,000 or nearly 50 per cen 
of the Indian population of B.C. are 17 years of age or under. In the yea 
1945-1946 only 4,100 Indian children were enrolled in schools. It was estimate 
by Major MacKay that approximately 1,200 Indian Children in B.C. wer 
receiving no education whatsoever. Of those enrolled, only 87 had reache 
Grade VIII, while 142 were in Grade VII, 261 in Grade VI and 382 in Grade V 

Only 24 Indian’ pupils were receiving high school education. There were 20 
Indian pupils attending the elementary public schools of the Province. 


Mr. CastuEpEN: Before we leave that may we have one matter cleared up 
There seems to be slight difference. . 7 
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The Cathapen: Mr. Castleden, I think you know the rules and procedure, 


a 
reviously followed in this Committee. 


_ Mr. Castiepen: I understand those, but I think there is a matter of 
da of figures. It is Just that 12 000. 


The Wirness: 1,200. 


. t F . < 
- The CHarrMan: Is it your wish to have examination at this time? 


Mr. CastuepEen: I do not want to examine him. It is merely a correction. 
The CHAIRMAN: Then would you point out the correction? 

Mr. CaAstLepEN: It says 12,000 children. 
~The Wirness: 1.200. 


The CHarRMAN: —‘‘and the House of Commons in June, 1946, 12,000 or 
early 50 per cent of the Indian population of B.C.’”—and. only 4, 100 enrolled? 


~The Witness: That is right. 


Mr. Castuepen: It would seem to me there would be 8,000 without 
sducation, and you only have 1,200. 


, 
4 


- Mr. Raymonp: Some were under school age. 


The Wrrness: I am simply quoting from the evidence given by Major 
MacKay. 


_ The CHarrMAN: Proceed. 
’ The Wrrness: 


. OTHER MATTERS OR THINGS PERTAINING TO THE SOCIAL AND 
/ ECONOMIC STATUS OF INDIANS AND THEIR ADVANCEMENTS 


- (a) Medical Care: According to the evidence given before the Joint 
sommittee in Ottawa, Dr. F. F. Tisdall of Toronto pointed out the fact that 
he death rate from tuberculosis among the Indians of Manitoba in the vicinity 
t Norway House was fifty times greater among the white people of that 
rovince. Unless a better standard of health is reached and maintained, all 
he efforts for advancement along other lines will be futile. Preventative medical 
are should be more intensively carried out. 


_ (6) Umformity of treatment and hospital costs: The medical care of 
ndians is the responsibility of the dominion government. There is no legal 
mstrument acknowledging this, but as a fact it is admitted. 

_ The government has established sanitariums for treatment of tuberculosis 
jut ordinary cases are assigned to general hospitals. 
_ The doctor in charge of a case reports to the Indian agent and in many 
eases the Indian agent has refused to allow cases to go to hospital. The doctor’s 
rerdict should be final in all cases in the interest of uniformity. In maternity 
ses the Indian department pays for the first five days and patients have been 
maturely discharged. 
_ There are cases of specialized treatment but here again the matter is left to 
the Indian agent. There should be a uniform practise adopted. 
The Indian department has made a ruling that any Indian residing off the: 
serve for a period of eighteen months is no longer entitled to medical 
sistance. This should be abrogated. Residence elsewhere may not be of 
shoice but an economic necessity. 
- (c) Agriculture: The need for assistance in the field of agriculture generally 
$ most urgent. Even after centuries of farming life, the white people find it 
| 88163—2 
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necssary to send their sons and daughters to obtain the most advanced 
scientific training in farming, fruit growing and gardening. The Indians, who 
are just beginning this life, need more practical training along these lines. In 
the farming areas of the coast and interior of British Columbia, the need of 
better barns, irrigation and larger areas of lands for farming and grazing must 
be met. | 
All Canadian universities have courses leading to the degree of Batchelor 
of Scientific Agriculture. These educational facilities should be made available 
for Indian students. 

Special attention should be given by the Indian department to a study of 
Indian rights under the “Water Act”. Indians have complained that they are 
not getting their share of water. There are many contributing factors requiring 
adjustment. 

Assistance should be given to procure mechanical implements of farming. 
Livestock of proper quality also should be established on Indian farms. This 
should be done with the ultimate view of making the farms self-supporting. 


(d) General cases should not go to a T.B. hospital for treatment. 


(e) Sanitation: The lack of proper sanitation in Indian homes undoubtedly 
has been the cause of spreading of such diseases as tuberculosis and kindre¢ 


diseases. 
(f) Housing: The need of better housing in the Indian villages, commu: 


nities and settlements must receive very serious consideration. Standards shoul 
be set forth and insisted upon for the relief of overcrowding and. the provision fo 
sanitation. Carrying this into effect may mean a better appreciation of th 


improvement of health generally, and family independence. 


(g) Traplines: The restoration of traplines that have been used by Indian 
formerly and now assigned to white trappers should be investigated with a viev 
to restoring them to proper holders. 

It has been pointed out that prior to the time traplines had to be registerec 
Indians had large areas available to them. In some instances Indian agent 
have not advised the Indians of the necessity of registration. Before the Indian 
became aware of the situation many trap lines had been taken up. Where tra 
lines were known to have been the property of Indians these should be returne 
+o the Indian users. In some instances, trap lines have been repurchased for th 
Indians. This practice should be carried out generally. Y 


(h) Appointments in the Indian Department : Priority equal to that given t 
returned soldiers should be given to Indians who are applicants for appointmen 
in the Indian department and civil service. Inducement should be given t 
Indians to train for such positions. é 

Civil service academic qualifications should be relaxed in favour of Indiar 
until such time as higher schools of learning are made available. i 

Returned soldiers priority in this branch of the civil service of Canad 
defeats its own purpose. Proper qualification and practical experience shoul 
not be sacrificed in too close a conformity with past practices and regulations. 

Canada could very well follow the example of the United States. There j 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs a great percentage of the employees are Indian 
and this is as it should be in Canada. ‘This may be a radical departure in India 
administration in Canada but the Indians feel it has historical precedent 7 


would be beneficial in Canada. ; 
(i) Committee to Revise the “Indian Act”: There should be Indian repr 


sentation to assist in the framing and drafting of the actual amendments deeme 
necessary. Legal counsel should be employed as well to represent the Indians. 
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4 (j) Indian Department: A Wannbits department of ladies Affairs should be 
ormed in Ottawa with its own minister in charge. Indian agents should be 
irectly responsible to this department in Ottawa rather than to provincial 
ommissioners, which office should be abolished. 

Too often carefully developed plans for local improvements, prepared after 
xhaustive consideration and application by individual Indian agents never reach ~ 
ttawa for deliberation. 

The appointment of the personnel of the Indian department should be kept 
bove the realm of party politics. Proper qualification and integrity should be 
eciding factors. | 
_ (k) Indian Lands: Compensation should be made for lands and timber areas 
lienated from the Indians. Reference should be made to paragraph 3 (a) herein. 
‘he same argument is applicable. 


(lL) Self government: .Self government in directing the affairs of the village 

hould be more fully in the hands of the councils, and the appointment of councils 
just be encouraged. In large areas in British Columbia there are no councils. 
rovernment is accomplished through chiefs. 
_ Where it is the unanimous opinion of the village or band concerned to spend 
1oney out of the band funds for improvement in the village life, the Indian agent 
r the commissioner of Indian Affairs should comply with the wishes OF the band 
nd not exercise his veto power. 


~ 


(m) Industry: 

(1) The establishment of industries, such as fur farming, canneries and 
awmills, should be encouraged and assisted on a co-operative basis. 

_ (2) Indian fishermen should be given assistance to obtain seine boats, and 
here necessary, other fishermen should be assisted in obtaining boats and fishing 
ear. The more progressive Indians requiring capital to engage in fishing, 
articularly seine fishing, are at the mercy of the large fishing corporations. 


(n) Welfare: So long as the Indian department assumes full responsibility 
r the social welfare and medical care of Indians, there should be no discri- 
ination because of residence which is mostly dictated by economic necessity. 
urther to Paragraph 8 (a) discharged and out-patients of hospitals should 
eceive additional care and assistance. 


’ (0) Indian Act: There are many very fine features of the Indian Act which 
re Be OrecHtye and beneficial to the Indians. 


(p) Band Funds and tribal funds should be strictly under control of the 
and and tribe. 


~ (q) Old Age Pensions for Indians should be granted to Indians and on ihe 
ame basis as other citizens. 

' It would add to the dignity and personal worth of the Indians to receive 
eoular old age pension payments rather than spasmodic paltry pittances. 


4 (r) Relief should be the same as allowed by the provincial government. 


(s) Returned Soldiers: It is gratifying to notice that the native Indian 
eturned soldier is treated with the same consideration as other returned men. 
he spirit of this policy should be continued. 

Statistics show that on a per capita basis the Indian population was very 
re! | represented for overseas service. The Indians did their full share in every 
a of actual combat service in all branches of the service of their country. The 
Mdians volunteered for active service. They did not stop to ponder what 
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- The Indians have an innate sense and spirit of patriotism. Could not th 
dominion government encourage this in peace time by extending to them | 
greater participation in this great Canada of ours? 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


This brief is submitted by the Native Brotherhood of British Columbis 
pursuant to resolution passed at the 17th Convention thereof held at Masset 
British Columbia, on or about the 31st day of March, A.D. 1947, and is execute 
and presented by its official representatives on its behalf; namely, Chief Williat 
Scow, Reverend Peter R. Kelly and Mr. Guy R. Williams, and Mr. Thoma 
‘Gosnell. 

Dated at the city of Vancouver, in the province of British Columbia, th: 
28th day of April, A.D. 1947. 


NATIVE BROTHERHOOD OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


“CHEF WILLIAM Scow”, 
President. 


“Ruy, Perer R. Key”, 
Chairman of Legislative Committe 


“Guy R. WILLIAMS”, 
Representative of Unaffiliated Indians 
of British Columbia. 


The Cuarrman: Thank you very much, Mr. Kelly. There is one matt 

to which I think I should refer at the moment. It is where you say, in 8 Gi 

| There should be Indian representation to assist in the framing al 

drafting of the actual amendments deemed necessary, and legal couns 
should be employed. 

Mr. Norman Lickers, who is a duly qualified barrister and solicitor in t 
province of Ontario and a member of the Six Nations Council at Brantfo1 
is the liaison officer and counsel for this committee. Unfortunately, last nig 
Mr. Lickers had a call from his home that his father is very seriously ill a 
he had to leave on the midnight train. That is the only reason he is 4 
here to-day, but 1 can assure you that Mr. Lickers has been here, as you ¢ 
see from the minutes of proceedings, and is in attendance at all meetings 
the subcommittee:on the revision of the Act and, as a matter of fact, at 
other subcommittee meetings with respect to agenda and procedure, trea 
rights and obligations, and education. If it is your pleasure we will now proce 

with the next delegate, Chief William Scow. 
Mr. MacNicou: I think that is the best thing to do. 


Chief William Scow, called. 

The CHAIRMAN: Probably I might ask you a few preliminary questio 
Possibly other members of the committee might also like to ask you so 
preliminary questions. . 


By the Chawman: 
Q. You are the chief of what band?—A. Kwicksutaineuk. 


The Cuamrrman: Mr. Gibson, do you know how that is spelled? 


By Mr. Gibson: 
Q. Where is it?—A. It is at Gilford Island. 
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7 By the Chairman: 
4 @. Chief, perhaps you can spell it?—A. K-w-i-c-k-s-u-t-a-i-n-e-u-k. 
—  Q. You are the chief of that band, and how long have you been the chief ?— 
\. Since the death of my late father. 

- Q. It is under the hereditary system?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did your father die?—A. 1934. 

Q. You are the president of the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. When were you elected president?—-A. I was re-elected at the last 
onvention. 
QQ. When were you first elected to the presidency?—A. 1946. 
Q. You were re-elected when?—A. Last March. 


Rev. Mr. Ketiy: 1945. 


By the Chairman: 


. You were elected first in 1945?—A. Yes. 

And you were re-elected in 1946?—A. Yes. 

Were you re-elected again in 1947?—-A. Yes. 

: Then you hold office for a one year term?—A. One year term. 

4 You have been re-elected for two successive terms?—A. Yes. 

’ So that you are holding office for three consecutive years?—A. Yes. 

1 Would you mind telling us approximately how old you are?—A, 44. 

j . And you have lived in British Columbia all your life?—A. All my life. 
. What is your occupation?—A. Fishing. 

 Q. You are a fishermen. How large a band is this one you refer to?—A. 

b is not very large. It is a small band. 

_ The CuHarrman: Are there any other preliminary questions you would 

are to put to the witness? 


Mr. MacNicout: You would not want to take time to ask the chief about 
e hereditary system? 


a 


LOLLOOLLOO 


The CHAIRMAN: Can we go into that afterwards? 
q Mr. Buackmorem: Can he tell us how long he has been a fisherman? 


} F 
By the Charman: 
| _Q. How long have you been a fisherman?—A. Ever since I was able to fish. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


— Q. What kind of boat do you fish with?—A. Both types, gill net and also 
eine boat. 


By Mr. Gibson: 


; Q. Mr. Scow, at what age were you first taking your full place on a 
oat? When did you first begin té take a man’s share—A. Rather than an 
ssistant? 

- Q. Rather than just a helper. How old were you then?—A. I would say 


~ Q. When you got your first full man’s share?—A. No, it was not a full 
nan’s share. I was just an assistant. 
3 PS How old would you be when you finally got a full share?—A. I would 


The ae eee If pace are no further preliminary questions would you 
e to make your presentation now? 
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Q. I should like to ask him this question. You were ace when vat 
were 9 years old?—A. I was fishing with an older brother, of course. 

Q. What opportunity did you have for an education? —A. Never had very 
much. 

Q. How long did you attend school?—A. I would say I attended what il 
those days they called the “industrial school” for about two years. 


By Mr. Gibson: 
Q. Where was that?—A. That was Alert Bay. 


The Cuatrman: I think we are now getting beyond the point of pre 
liminary questions. 
Mr. CastLevEN: I think it is very valuable information. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Would you care to proceed, chief?—A. We have presented our brief her 
We are an organization. I do not think there is anything that I could sa 
further to substantiate the brief which the organization has presented. It ha 
been deliberated upon and agreed upon by the majority of our members. — 

The Cuairman: Thank you very much, chief. Probably when we get to th 
period of questioning we will put some questions to you and you might we 
come forward then. You will probably be able to make some very valent 
answers. If that is all we will ask the next witness to come forward. 


- Guy Williams, called. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Williams, you are a resident of British Columbia?—A. I am 
resident of British Columbia, sir. 

Q. And I believe you are a member of the Native Brotherhood of Britis 
Columbia?—A. I am a member of that organization. 

Q. And would you mind telling us your age?—A. 39 to be exact. 

@. You mean this is your birthday? Is that right?—A. Very very clos 

Q. I wondered. You said “to be exact”, and I wondered if this was yot 
birthday. What is your occupation?—A. For the past three years I have bee 
the business agent of the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia. I am a fishe! 
man and a construction worker in the past, also a boat builder. 

Q. You are now the business agent?—-A. I have been the business aga 
until the last 1947 convention. 

Q. Have you travelled extensively throughout British Columbia? \ 
have travelled quite extensively in that province brought on by the fact of " 
nature of the work as business agent for that organization. 

Q. Would you tell us what parts of British Columbia you have aval 
in among the Indian population?—A. From Kamloops down to the vicinity | 
Vancouver, from boundary to boundary as far as the coast is concerned, includit 
- the entire coast of Vancouver Island, east and west, the Queen Charlotte Island 
the Skeena river, and its upper reaches to the edges of the Babine agency. — 

Q. Have you travelled in any other parts of British Columbia into i 
interior?—A. I have been to Prince George but I have not actually come 
contract with the problems of the Indians around Prince George other the 
what they have told me. I have not actually seen the conditions in their livir 
quarters on their reserves. I have contacted them in the city of Prince Georg 

Q. What scholastic education did you receive?—A. Whether you cou 
call it scholastic I do not know. q 
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ve Going to. schnat. What school did you attend?—A. Altogether I think 
barely over four years, and a large period of that ee years was under the 
alf-day system. 
QQ. What school did you attend?—A. I attended Uehielitaa from late 
pais to June, 1923, on the half-day system. In the last term it was probably 
gd about 10 per cent of the time I attended school due to the fact I was ill. 

@. You are now a business agent?—A. I have been the business agent of 
‘the Native Brotherhood. 

@. Have you travelled in the northern part of the province?—A. As far 
ay as the Nass river territory. 

Q. Is that the extreme north?—A. That is only a few miles from the 
Alaskan boundary. 
| . In all these places where you have travelled have you consulted with 
the Indian population in that particular area?—A. Yes. That was part of my 
work, to consult them and to see for myself conditions as they actually existed. 


The CuHairMAN: Are there any other preliminary questions members of 
the committee would like to ask? 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. Was that the work of the business agent? Was that what the business 
agent was appointed for?—A. That is one phase of the business agent’s work. 
The other phase was negotiating and drawing up agreements for our rank and 
file who were engaged in the fishing industry. 


By Mr. Gibson: 


7 From what village do you come?—A. Kitimat, close to Prince Rupert. 
; Q. Why did you attend for only four years? Were there any other educa- 
tional facilities available to you?—-A. Economic reasons, as far as my parents 
were concerned. 
Q. Was there any residential school at Kitimat?—A. There was a school 
there at that time known as a home, and only a limited number were admitted, 
and they keld boys only until 10 or 12. Tam not sure whether it was 12. That 
school has been closed for a number of years now. 
f Q@. How did you happen to get down to Coquelitza? Did you or your 
parents apply to the Indian agent?—A. I cannot say how I got down there. 
I was just sent down there by my parents. That is as much as I know. 


j The CuarrMAN: I might observe that I think you have made very valuable 
i 


use of the four years you did put in at school. 


q You got to the eighth grade in four years?—A. Yes. 
4 <a Raymonp: Might I remark that all these questions are rather personal, 


The Wirnsss: I got my eighth grade. 


By the Charman: 


nd I do not believe: they amount to much. 


The CHarrMAN: It is merely as a foundation to find out what knowledge 
this witness has as to the Indian population. 


Mr. BuackMoreE: It helps us to be acquainted with him, too. 


The CHAIRMAN: We want to have the witness feel at ease before the 
pees 


[ should like him to express himself. as to age tee he wuld like to i 
hereby the committee might be encouraged to improve the lot of the Indians. 


te 
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The veer on: If you will permit him I think he wants to make his 
presentation. We will question him later. — 


Mr. MacNicort: All right. 


~ The CuarrMan: If there are no further ererone would you care to proceed, 
Mr. Williams? 


The Wirnzss: Following the request by your committee to the organization 
known as the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia that they appoint a 
representative for the unaffiliated groups, at their last convention, which took 
place only a few weeks ago, I was appointed as such delegate by that con- 
vention. 


By Mr. Raymond: 


Q. What convention?—A. The convention of the Native Brotherhood of 
British Columbia—to choose a. delegate to represent the unaffiliated groups. 
When I refer to unaffiliated groups, I feel that unaffiliated groups are the 
‘natives or residents on the reserves along the territory of the entire coast, the 
upper reaches of the Skeena, the Skeena itself, the Naas, and also parts of 
the Fraser. They are actually people who are interested in the Native Brother- 
hood and are favourable to the Native Brotherhood but are not progressive 
to the point where they will actually support every movement of the organiza- 
tion, as you heard the chairman of the Indian Brotherhood legislative com- 
mittee state. 

I have no written submission to make, due to the fact I am a signatory 
to the brief of the Native Brotherhood. I will relate to you some of the things 
I have seen existing amongst our people, if you will permit me. 


The CHAIRMAN: We would be very happy to hear you. 


The Witness: In those three years, gentlemen, I have seen some conditions 
that are difficult for some people to believe—conditions that they cannot 
believe actually exist in this big country. I have seen poverty in its worst 
form amongst our people. True, there are others who are able to make a good 
living for themselves and their families; but on the other hand there are con- 
ditions that must be made right, and IJ feel that it is the duty of this committee 
to know those conditions as they exist to-day and to make it possible for 
those conditions to be righted. To right those conditions in three years I have 
been associated with our Brotherhood I have come to the conclusion that 
education is the answer. It will lead to better health; it will lead to the 
condition whereby these people all acquire an education; it will lead to an 
objective whereby they will compete on an equal footing with other nationals 
in this country. The present system has to be corrected. There has to be a 
wider system; a system that will result in a situation whereby the administra- 
tion of the affairs of our people will be put on a more understanding basis. 
When I say a more understanding basis I mean that the country, the public, 
governments, will understand and know the Indians better. They will under- 
stand his problems, and by understanding his problems I: believe that in a very 
short period of time the Indian will be accepted by the public on an equa 
footing. 

While out on the coast of British Columbia the natives are a little more 
fortunately situated, I believe, as they are engaged in one of Canada’s largest 
industries—the fishing industry—I want to point out at this moment that I do 
not know of a single instance where any of the 3,000 Indian fishermen have 
had any assistance from the Indian Affairs Branch. Yet, we are a charge 
of the department. 

I have listened to the educational references in the brief. I want to use 
that word “education” over and over again to impress upon your minds that 
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t is important. It is the feeling of every Indian parent that the school system 
should ‘be changed and be brought into line with the requirements of a particular - 
ee and that education be taken from the denominations which, at the 
present time, we feel are retarding the progress of the Indians. That has been 
brought about largely by the factor that the grant has never been big enough. 
[ say that now, and I admit it. Education, gentlemen, is the answer to the 
Indian’s problem. It will lead him into professions; it will lead him into trades; 
i will lead to a situation where the Indian will be self-sustaining. A large 
number of Indians need assistance in the building of their homes. Some of you 
yentlemen have seen some of the good homes of Indians—I am referring to the 
British Columbia members—but I believe also that they have seen some of 
she shacks, the deplorable structures where some of our unfortunate people live. 
These conditions must be righted. We are an asset to this country; that has 
deen proven from time to time. We must be accepted as an asset by the people 
and by the government. These conditions may be hard for some of you 
zentlemen to visualize, but they do exist. Only recently I was told by one of 
she vice-presidents of the Native Brotherhood about a man living on the west 
coast of Vancouver Island travelling forty-five miles in a small fishing boat to. 
4 city where there was a hospital, and the doctor who was appointed by the 
Indian Affairs Branch told him to come back the following Saturday. He told 
vim that after he had travelled forty-five miles on the sea. Such conditions 
xist. 
_ I was also told only a few days ago about a territory where there are 
facilities of every description and where one can go a good many miles in a 
very short time of an Indian who took sick and went to the doctor appointed 
dy the Indian Affairs Branch the doctor said he was too busy although it would 
wave taken him only a few minutes in his car to go and see the sick Indian. 
Mr. MacNicou: What did the doctor say? 
The Wrrness: He was too busy. I will come to that later. He went to 
see the doctor twice. The doctor may have been too busy, but he went a week 
ater and, gentlemen, he was just in time for the funeral. Those are the condi- 
ions that exist among our people; yet we are the charge of your government 
hrough that particular department. 
. On the other hand, gentlemen, there is a brighter side to the picture, 
jarticularly on the coast and in some instances in the interior. Some of our 
people are quite progressive; some of them own large boats outright; some of 
hem have fairly good farms: but they had to use a pick and a shovel to acquire 
those good farms, whereas other nationals in this country can go to the bank 
and get the money. Our people do not have that privilege—particularly in 
British Columbia. Assistance must be given whereby we can acquire help for 
guilding up industries and building up farms. Good farms must be made more 
general. The fact remains that there are some natives who are industrious yet 
rho cannot get ahead because they cannot compete on an equal footing, and no 
sistance has been made available for them so to compete. 
, Farming has now become a mechanical operation. It requires heavy 
achinery to clear some of the B.C. lands. They have to have that machinery 
ete if the Indian is going to survive, and assistance must be made available 
is soon as possible or conditions will be worse than they are now. 
' Industrialization is a factor that the Indian can make use of to-day, if he is 
ziven an opportunity. He is not given that opportunity now and the result is 
that large timber stands belonging to the Indians have been sold to corporations 
when the Indian himself, through proper assistance, would have benefited more 
from the little resources he has on the land that was allotted to him, namely,, 
the reserves. That has not been possible—particularly in the coast regions of 
British Columbia. 
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Now, I would say a word with regard to taxation. I have subscribed to our 
brief, but I will go further than that. I want to point out one instance. We 
have been given to understand that there is a ruling that there is no taxation 
of the Indian providing he makes his living on the reserve—providing he earns 
his money on the reserve or that he gets his income on the reserve. Now, am 
Indian goes out to sea and gets his catch in non-territorial waters; he comes in 
and delivers his catch to a fish processing plant situated on an Indian reserve; 
but the has been made to pay taxes on this particular catch, on those particular 
deliveries to the plant on the Indian reserve. 

I do not think I will take up much more of your time. The gentleman tc 
my right, here, (Mr. Hoey), has asked me what proportion of the catch o: 
salmon in British Columbia the natives hold from 3,000 licences—between 3,50( 
and 3,700 licences. I have been very close to what the salmon industry terms 
their Salmon Canners Operating Committee. I have negotiated with them for 
three years and have been chairman of the negotiating committee not only of the 
Native Brotherhood but also chairman of the joint committee of the union— 
the fishermen’s union, which is a white organization—and our organization 
I shall not refer to statistics, but I have made a public statement on more thar 
one occasion and consulted a certain chairman of a certain committee whose 
name I shall not divulge, and I will say that the Indian is responsible for mor¢ 
than 50 per cent of the entire salmon catch on the Pacific coast of Canada. We 
are also engaged in all lines of fisheries. That is the contribution of the Indiar 
fisherman to that industry. — 


Mr. MacNicou: Do they do any processing themselves? 


The Wrrness: Not exactly, although there is a co-op cannery on the north 
end of the Queen Charlotte Islands where the Indians themselves process th 
salmon. But they actually process shellfish in the winter. ‘There are a fey 
outside members—what they term outside members—white people who live i 
that particular territory, and they belong to that co-op. While we have ou 
natives out there who own their own boats, there is a portion of that industry 
where our native fishermen are beginning to play quite a major role and that 1 
what they term the live bait industry for the halibut fishermen. They catel 
the herring and keep them alive in pounds or ponds. To that extent they hav 
anywhere up to 300 or 400 tons in holdings at one time, but that only lasts a 
short time. | 

The CuairmMAN: Would you permit an interruption at this point? 

The Wirness: I will welcome any interruptions. | ) : 

The CuarrMan: The committee sits from 11 till 1 o’clock, and it is noy 
exactly 1 o’clock. It is suggested that we have two meetings tomorrow. B} 
not sitting this afternoon we will give our members a chance to digest the brie 
that has been presented this morning by the: Rev. Mr. Kelly on behalf of th 
Native Brotherhood. I might also say that our attendance today is rathe 
small because of the rather strenuous day which members had yesterday a 
members of the House of Commons. If it is your pleasure we will meet twie 
tomorrow. 


Mr. MacNicou: This meeting has been very interesting, and I hope tha 
these witnesses, particularly the Rev. Mr. Kelly and Mr. Williams, will be hear 
again. They can explain so many things. i 


The Cuamman: We will have them with us for four hours tomorrow, an 
members can ask any questions they like. ; 


K 
The committee adjourned to meet on Friday, May 2, 1947, at ll am. — 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Houss or Commons, 
Fripay, 2nd May, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to continue and complete the examination and consideration of the 
[Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all such other matters as have been 
eferred to the said Committee, met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P. (Joint Chairman). 


Present: 
The Senate: The Honourable Senators Fallis, Macdonald (Cardigan), 
McKeen, Paterson and Taylor—%. 


The House of Commons: Messrs. Blackmore, Brown, Case, Castleden, 
Farquhar, Gibson (Comoz-Alberni), MacNicol, Matthews (Brandon), (Vice 
ee Raymond (Wright), Reid.—10. 


In attendance: (Department of Mines and Resources) Messrs. W. J. Ford 
ratt and C. W. Jackson; (Indian Affairs Branch) Messrs. R. A. Hoey, Director; 
D. M. MacKay, Commissioner, British Columbia; T. R. L. MacInnes, Secretary ; 
B. F. Neary, M.B.E., Superintendent, Welfare and Training; P. N. L. Phelan; 
H. M. Jones, Supervisor, Family Allowances; G. Patrick; C. A. F. Clark, 
Hducational Surveys Officer; J. W. McKinnon, E.S.O., N.W.T.; Dr. P. E. Moore; 
indian Medical Services; 


_ Also Rev. Dr. G. Dorey, Secretary, Board of Home Missions, The United . 
Church of Canada; Reverend Father J. O. Plourde, O.M.lI. 


3 Mr. Reid, by leave of the Committee, on a point of privilege, made a correc- 
fion to press reports with regard to a statement he was alleged to have made 
in committee. 


The Chairman informed the Committee that owing to the death of his 
father, Mr. Norman E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the Committee and 
Liaison Officer, would be absent. It was agreed that the Clerk should send him 
a message conveying the sincere sympathy of the committee in his sad bereave- 


* On motion of Mr. Reid, seconded by Mr. Gibson, it was 

_ Resolved: That the subcommittee on agenda consider and report later on 
he matter of payment of the usual witness fee and expenses to Mr. Gosnell, 
articularly in view of his very valuable contribution to the deliberations of 


- The Committee adjourned at 1.05 p.m. to meet again this day at 4.00 p.m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m. | a 
Presiding: The Joint Chairman, Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P. : 


Present: 

The Senate: The Honourable Senator Fallis. 

The House of Commons: Messrs. Blackmore, Brown, Case, Castleden, 
Farquhar, Gibson (Comox-Albernt), Harkness, MacNicol, Matthews (Brandon) 
(Vice-Chairman) , Raymond (Wright), Reid.—11. | 

In attendance: (From Indian Affairs Branch): Messrs. Hoey, MacKay, 
Maclnnes, Neary, Jones and Patrick. 

Mr. Gosnell was recalled and questioned, as were Messrs. Scow, Kelly and 
Willams. | 

The Committee adjourned at 6.15 p.m., to meet again this evening at 
9.00 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 9.00 p.m. 
Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.-P., Joint Chairman. 


Present: 
The Senate: Nil. 


The House of Commons: Messrs. Blackmore, Brown, Case, Castleder 
Farquhar, Gibson (Comox-Alberni), Harkness, Matthews (Brandon) (Vic 
Chairman), Reid.—9. 


In attendance: (From Indian Affairs Branch): Messrs. MacInnes, MacKay 
Jones, Patrick; Dr. P. E. Moore; (From Department of Mines and Resources) 
Messrs. W. J. Ford Pratt and C. W. Jackson; also Mr. James Sinclair, M.I 


Statement supplementing matters contained in the brief of the Nati 
Brotherhood of British Columbia were made by Messrs. Kelly, Scow an 
Williams, and there were questions thereon. 


The delegates expressed themselves as satisfied with the hearing they hé 
been given and for the opportunity of being heard by the Committee and we 
thanked, by the Chairman for the very splendid presentation they had made ar 

for their valuable assistance to the Committee. 


Mr. Gibson, M.P. (Comox-Albernt), spoke a word of “appreciation for t! 
very able manner in which this very distinguished British Columbia delegatu 
presented the case for the B.C. coast Indians.” 

The Committee then adjourned at 10.15 p.m., to meet again on Mond: 
next, May 5, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


T. L. McEVOY, 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. — 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusr or Commons, 
J | May 2, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act, met this day at 11.00 a.m. 
Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman) presided, 


The Grarentan: Senator Fallis and gentlemen, can we come to order? 
Mr. Rei: Mr. Chairman, I would like to raise a question of privilege. 
The Cuarrman: Yes, Mr. Reid. 


Mr. Rem: I Reorertats with respect to what we say in committee that 
sometimes the press are not always able to print all of it, and I believe they 
always try to be fair. My question of privilege is this; I received a com- 
munication yesterday from the local council in my district representing the 
Roman Catholic organization who state that the press report me as having 
said in this committee that I was absolutely opposed to religion being taught 
in schools. I do want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I have made no such 
eect as that in this committee. Any statement I do make I am prepared 

back up. I think it is most unfair that a member of this committee should 
ke accused, especially by the press, of having made a statement which he did 
fe make, ‘and I want my correction noted in the record; that I did not, and 
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have not made any such statement. 
The CHAairRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Reid. That will be duly noted. 

_ Yesterday I referred briefly to the absence of our counsel and liaison 

officer, Mr. Lickers. Since then I have received a telegram from him advising 
me and this committee that his father passed on yesterday afternoon. On behalf 
of this committee I request that the clerk convey to Mr. Lickers our sympathy, 
in appropriate form, and a sincere expression of our deep sympathy and regret 
at this time. | 
_ Yesterday we were dealing with the presentation of Mr. Williams. We will 
continue with his presentation. Mr. Williams, will you come forward, please. 


Mr. Guy Williams, recalled: 


; The CuHamman: It is understood that Mr. Williams will continue his 
presentation until he has completed it, and then will retire so that we may 
: ear Mr. Gosnell; and on completion of Mr. Gosnell’s presentation we will have 
questioning of all four witnesses. Are you prepared to continue, Mr. Williams? 
> Mr. Wmu1ams: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


_ Mr. Chairman and honourable gentlemen, again I want to thank you for 
the privilege of making statements before your committee. Yesterday I referred 
t © conditions which exist among the natives with whom I have come in contact 
in my travels as business agent and organizer. This morning I will try to be 
brief because I have covered most of the ground yesterday. 

_ . These conditions are brought about by the fact, in my mind, of lack of 
p oper administration. That could have been prevented. It could have been 
a better picture, if the department, those in charge of the Indians had been more 
s mpathetic and trained men. The result through lack of trained personnel is 
that the Indian is a displaced person. He is not free according to the accepted 
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interpretation of the term “freedom” as applied to a democratic country. H 
is segregated. He has a little piece of land to which the regulations of the 
Indian Act bind him. He cannot actually do as he wishes because he is a 
minor. This must be righted so that he will become a free man. He is still 
under the Indian Act which was written about a century ago. There have been 
only a few amendments to that Act and when those amendments were made 
the Indian was not consulted; yet he is considered at times when .t is to the 
benefit of the country as a man or as a person of equal footing. He is paying 
taxes. He is fighting for the freedom of the country in time of war. Te should 
benefit along the same lines as other citizens of the country benefit, because 
he is doing his part for this country. 4 

There are many injustices. For instance many of the boys volunteered in 
this past war as in the first world war. When they came back, those who 
were fortunate enough to come back, they did not enjoy what other 
veterans enjoy. Boys whom I personally know after they have been accepted 
on equal footing in the fighting forces of the country and accepted on equal 
erounds in the other countries, when they come back to Canada are set back 
into that segregated group, namely, a plot of ground on their own Indian reserve; 
they are pushed out of beer parlours; they have learned to enjoy the privileges 
which other veterans enjoyed in the other countries. This should not be. 
He has fought on equal grounds. He has faced the same dangers. This myst 
be righted. If there are any special grants of any description which veterans 
are going to enjoy in this country the Indian veteran must enjoy them in oa 


amount. I believe in my own mind that he is not enjoying that to-day. 
You heard in the brief that was read yesterday about the death rate ah 
some parts of Canada as a result of T.B., about its being very high. There 
must be preventive methods made available; not only for T.B., but for all 
other communicable diseases, particularly the social disease commonly referred 
to as V.D.; there must be preventive methods made available to the Indian 
population of Canada. There must be proper assistance made available so the 
Indian can be self-supporting within his own reserve and outside, if necessary, 
He is capable of performing duties or running a business or following a trade 
if he gets the proper training. Even those who have not had this training have 
made an example to be looked upon by this committee, particularly on the coast 
in British Columbia; and there are some in the interior who have proven 


themselves capable of earning their livelihood or running a business of their 
own 


While I realize there is a revolving fund in the Department of Indian Affairs 
I have heard many of our Indian people questioning the use of this revolving 
fund; as a matter of fact, some of them say that it is revolving so fast that they 
cannot get their fingers in it. It can be used only with securities. In the prov- 
ince of British Columbia due to the fact that we have no treaties we are unable 
to raise the security such as is available in the central and eastern provinces. 
This, I believe has been of some assistance to them, the revolving fund, I know 
of only one instance in British Columbia where one of our own people has made 
use of this revolving fund, but he had the security. Some sort of fund must be 
available to industrialize the natives in that part of Canada. If the Indian 1s 
going to be able to maintain and raise his health standards he must be able, the 
privilege must be given to him, to go to any doctor when necessary. I believe 
in my own mind that if this was made possible or if it had been possible in the 
past many of our Indians would not have gone to the happy hunting grounds, 
Regulations and restrictions are too many when it comes to the matter of health, 

I have been questioned while I was in office for our organization by many of 
our members and non-members: where is this $100,000 per annum going to} 
how is it to be spent; how are we benefiting by it? This $100,000 fund was given 
to the B.C. allied tribes in 1927 in lieu of annuities. I think it will be only fair 
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for the zgovernment of Canada through the department to make an accounting 
of this $100, 000 over the past twenty years. By making an accounting it would 
give our native people confidence in your government. 

+ Our Indians in B.C. do not want to be harmed any more by the new Act 
that is forthcoming. I may say as further fact that the Indians in British Col- 
umbia have no treaties with the exception of one or two small groups. In the 
province of British Columbia the Indians of British Columbia have never 
surrendered their title. 

My criticism of your committee at this moment is this: To me it seems 
from what I have read on the record as far as the Indian Affairs Branch is con- 
cerned, it, seems that your committee is taking evidence only from the senior 
personnel. I would recommend to your committee that you get evidence from 
some Indian agents who have been in service for twenty years or more. Your 
committee will benefit by that and the Indians will benefit directly by your 
getting evidence from men who have been in service and in contact with our 
Indians over long periods of time. They will give you evidence that will be 
very, very valuable. I know one man who has been in the service for a long 
time. He has done much among the Indians in the province of British Columbia, 
and in some cases even in the Yukon territory. Many of them come to his office 
to get medical attention in the city of Vancouver. I believe the man is now 
superannuated. His name is F. C. Ball. I believe two or three of those who 
have administered directly to the Indians and are in contact with them will give 
you very, very valuable evidence. 

. There are many things that I could go into but I believe that it is only 
right that I should cover those major points, as I believe you already have 
evidence enough in small detailed matters. 

The feeling of the Indians as a whole, in spite of the fact that there is dis- 
trust and disunity among all the Indians of Canada; in the back of their minds 
they are looking forward to this new Act, that it will liberate them, that it will 

be an advancement; that their children will actually benefit by it. The Indians 
‘were not consulted when the Indian Act was written nearly a century ago and it 
is my opinion that your government has taken the right step by getting together 
‘members from all parties to receive evidence whereby a new Act can be written 
‘that will be fair to the Indian. There is far too much of this discrimination. I 
think your committee appreciates the many difficulties that the Native Brother- 
hood of British Columbia has gone through in the past seventeen years to organ- 
ize our people in British Columbia. I think this organization is of great value 
to your committee and to the government. It has made it a little easier to get 
evidence. 
| In conclusion I want to stress that I feel deep in my heart that I am repre- 
‘senting the unaffiliated groups because I have covered the greater part of 
British Columbia in the past three years I know the problems of different — 
districts and different groups. I also know that it is very difficult for your 
committee to try to select or appoint or have appointed a native to represent the 
‘unaffiliated groups. They live in different territories. Their environments are 
‘different. They are scattered. I want to thank you, hon. gentlemen, for the 
privilege of making these statements before you. I honestly hope that as a result 
of your work our people will be liberated. I thank you. 


The CHatrrMAN: Thank you very much. At this point I might point out 
to the committee, following the statement by Mr. Williams that there has been 
‘no accounting given of moneys entrusted to the Indian department, that if they 
refer to page 510 of the 1946 minutes they will see that a complete statement of 
the Indian trust fund for the fiscal year 1943-44 is given. That was the last that 
was then available. 


a Mr. CasTLEDEN: Was that given to the Indians? You said it was given. 
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The CHarrMAN: It eOpeae on the fainutes. I did not say sales it was 
given. ji 

Mr. CasTLEDEN: It was given to the committee? 

The Cuamman: It is now in the minutes of this committee. 

Mr. Buackmore: Does it specifically state that the $100,000 in question . 

The CuarrMAN: I am merely referring you to the Indian trust fund as of 
1943-44. I merely refer that to you. When the time comes for questions you 
will have the opportunity to cross-examine the witnesses. | 

Mr. Hokry: I do not think Mr. Williams had exactly that fund in mind. The 
parliamentary committee of 1926 after due deliberation decided that $100, 000 
should be set apart annually in lieu of treaty payments in the prairie provinces, 
but I would be surprised if there was a single Indian in British Columbia— 
including Mr. Williams—who does not know exactly how every cent of that is 
spent. because it is patent to everybody: vocational instruction, medical care. 
: The CuarrMan: I do not think we should get into any discussion at this 
stage. 

Mr. Hory: I am anxious that it should not be mixed up with the trust fund. 

The Cuamman: This is only the trust fund account at page 510. I see. — 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, at this moment I have just realized I should 
offer my apologies to hon. Mrs. Fallis because I did not notice her before. | 

Mr. CuatrmMan: I think she a accept your apologies. Mr. Gosnell, would 
you come forward? 


‘ 


Thomas Gosnell, called. 
, 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Gosnell, I believe you are a member of the Native Brotherhood of 
British Columbia?—A. Yes, I am. 
Q. And ‘how long have you lived in British Columbia?—I was born in 
British Columbia. 
Q. How long ago?—A. Fifty-five years. 
-Q. You are a member of what band?—A. It is rated as the Tsimshian band 
Q. Where do you live?—A. At Port Simpson. ' 
Q. Is that in the north, south or interior of British Columbia?—A. I think 
it is really the last Indian village before the border of Alaska. 
Q. You are from the north?—A, Yes, about 20 miles north of Prince Ruperdl 
Q. You do not come from the same ‘part of the country as Rev. Mr. Kelly 
and Chief Scow?—A. I think Mr. Scow comes from the south coast. I think Mr, 
Williams is from the central coast around the Kitamaat area, and I think Mr, 
Kelly comes from the Queen Charlotte Islands. ; 
Q. You are from the north?—A. I am from the north. d 
Q. How long have you been a member of the native Bibthctiocas ale: I was 
one of the founders of the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia. | 
Q. When was it founded?—A. I think it is in the year 1930. ‘ 
Q. Can you tell us any feasible way, or shall I say any simple way, a 
obtaining representation from the unaffiliated organizations or unaffiliated 
Indians of British Columbia?—A. Yes. } 
Q. How?—A. During the period of seventeen years that we have organized 
the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia there are some villages that join 
the organization for maybe one or two years and they drop out again, and some 
more villages would come in. Hence in British Columbia we find what we ca 
unaffiliated villages. Yet they were at one time actual members of the 
Brotherhood. i 
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mnaffiliated Indians?—A. I think so to the best of my belief. 
The Cuatrman: Are there any other questions that the members would 
ike to put? 3 

Mr. Farquuar: I understood Mr. Williams to say he represented the 
inaffiliated Indians fairly well throughout the province. 


Mr. MacNicou: He is quite capable of representing any organization. 


Mr. Farquuar: I was wondering if we could get any better representation 
than what he has made. 


By Mr. Castleden: 

Q. I should like to ask how many members you have from the Cariboo 
area?—A. I think the business agent can tell you that. 
Rev. Mr. Ketty: The Cariboo section is represented in our organization. 
We have a vice-president there by the name of William Pascal who represents 
shat area. 

Mr. CastLepEN: And in the Kootenay area? 

Rev. Mr. Kenuy: No, that does not include Teaienae 

Mr. CAstTLEepDEN: Hider about the Kamloops. area? 


Rev. Mr. Kretity: We have no vice-president there. There are individual 
members from that area. 


. Mr. Casrtepen: Thank you very much. 

_ Mr. Rew: How many would you have in the New Westminster area? 

| The Cuarrman: What is that? 

_ Mr. Rem: I am asking how many members he would have in the New 
Westminster area. 

- The CuHarrman: He does not know that. He is not the business agent. 


The Wirness: We have a vice-president in that district, what we call a 
listrict vice-president, by the name of Oscar Peters. We take Mr, Peters as 
representing the Fraser Valley district. 


The CuHatrMAN: Would you care to present your brief, Mr. Gosnell? 


— The Witness: I will be very brief. I think our colleague, Mr. Guy 
Williams, has pretty well covered everything. I was one of the founders of 
she Native Brotherhood of British Columbia during the year 1930. I have been 
2 councillor at the village of port Simpson for about twenty years working 
under the advancement part of the Indian Act. I have been chief councillor 
for about half of that period. 
_ During the depression time of 1929 and 1930 things were very bad amongst 
he native people. The provincial government issued relief to citizens of 
British Columbia, and there was nothing available for the Indians in British 
Columbia. Depression times hit the country and everybody suffered. By reason 
ee council meetings have taken place to find an avenue to help the destitute 
dians in the northern part of British Columbia. According to our meetings 
with the Indian agents there is no avenue open. An Indian either had to be 
sick or there had to be some amount of actual starvation and destitution before 
1 comes under relief, which calls for approximately $4 and some odd cents. 


: By Mr. Blackmore: 


 Q. A week or a month?—A. A month. This was not available to the 
Indians during the depression time. The Indian agent said, “You have to be 
ick.” During our informal talks at the council meetings the question of help- 


mg the Indians came up. Hence the birth of the Brotherhood started. The 
souncil does not sponsor it, but through discussions and talks with the senior 
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members of the bands it was felt an Indian organization would be a benefit to 
the Indians. The problems concerning Indians cannot be dealt with by one 
individual village. The only way it can be dealt with is by an organization. 
The birth of the Brotherhood took place in about six months following. | 

The aims of the Brotherhood are to deal with Indian problems in a general 
way with the government, improve general conditions, schools, education and 
provide equal opportunities for work. During the seventeen year period this 
organization, the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia, has expanded and 
I would say has taken in half of the province of British Columbia. There are 
some villages which are interested in conventions, send delegates there, pay 
their charter fee, and then drop out here and there. New villages join, but 
the aim of the Native Brotherhood with regard to meeting some day the govern- 
ment of Canada for a better deal or a new deal for the Indians is still carried on. 
I myself spent a lot of time travelling up and down the coast, sacrificing time 
and in all kinds of weather. . 

I am glad at this moment that the government of Canada has appointed 
such a committee to review the general conditions of the Indians in British 
Columbia. We hope that the aims and what was in the minds of the people 
of British Columbia when this organization took place will be accomplished, 
namely, a new deal, or a better deal for the Indians of British Columbia. J 
will try to be brief. 

As to the health of the Indians in good times such as periods of war all 
kinds of money are available and everybody is a millionaire during the war. 
but there are rainy days coming. There are depression times coming. Then 
we find most of our Indians’ in a semi-starved state. This results in all kinds 
of problems. We find that the Indian is undernourished and when exposed te 
disease is the victim of various diseases. He has not the resistance. He has 
not the strength to resist all kinds of diseases. We find an expectant mothe 
who is undernourished and the child at birth develops all kinds of trouble. I 
started from the mother. As the child goes along in organized districts such as 
where I come from we have various organized villages and councils under sec: 
tion 2 of the Indian Act. The council in some places has attempted to work 
with a doctor and a nurse to educate the Indians how to bring up their children 
It is very nice to lecture and say to the mother, “You should do this’, but 
suppose that family is not in a position to buy that particular article that i 
called for for better health. What good is your lecture? They are not in ¢ 
position to buy the different articles that contain certain vitamins for the bette! 
health of the child. The family understands everything but they are not in ¢ 


position to buy these articles and make them available for the family. We fine 
that the economic condition of the Indian comes under this measure. 4 

As I have said before the Indians on the coast are well off during what wi 
call good times such as wars with all kinds of money, but in rainy days they 
are in very poor shape. We have discussed this problem of economic matters 
and we view the picture they have in Alaska whereby in the one instance 
missionary by the name of Duncan left Canada through some disagreement wit: 
the government of Canada. He left what they call Metlakatla, B.C., throug 
some disagreement with the government of Canada over the ration and appliec 
to the United States government at Washington. The United States govern 
ment granted this man an island. They call him Father Duncan. His Indian 
are what they call Tsimshian, the same as myself. Washington granted M1 
Duncan, or leased Mr. Duncan an island called Anetta Island, with fishing privi 
leges a mile around that island. Mr. Duncan moved over there and establishet 
600 or 700 Indians and built a cannery and built a sawmill, and when Mr. Dun 
can died he left it all to the Metlakatla Alaska Indians. Today as high as 200,00! 


cases is the product of that cannery. It is leased by a company and a royalty 1 
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aid to the estate of 50 cents a case. After marking off depreciation and other 
hharges, in some years as high as $65,000 is available to this band of Indians. 
These were originally B.C. Indians. Now they are American Indians. 

We go through that country now to the village of Metlakatla, Alaska, and 
ve find in Metlakatla a cannery, a sawmill, a Hydro Electric plant, and homes 
vhich are equal to the best you see in any city. 

Mr. CasTLEDEN: Hear, hear. 


The Wirnsss: I have visited the place. I was invited there, and I was sur- 
yrised. My hostess turned on an electric stove; you heard an electric washing 
nachine in operation in the back; and in your room you have an electric heater. 
_asked, “How do you come to get all this electricity?” and I was told, ““We have 
Hydro Electric here.” I asked, “How do you get the money to do it?” and I 
vas told, “It comes out of the estate of Mr. Duncan.” 

So you can see the possibilities of the Indians. The United States govern- 

nent looked into the problems of the Indians in Alaska with the result that 
oday the United States government is building canneries at various centres in 
Alaska up to the value of $300,000. 
Now, with regard to the terms that the United States government made 
with the Indians. Of course, the Indians agreed that they would support the 
‘annery, and equip through capital; second, repayment of the capital expenditure 
yf the cost of that cannery would be made out of the profits of that cannery. 
Wages would be paid equal to those which had been paid elsewhere,.with the 
esult, from the ‘information we have, that some of these canneries are paid 
‘or inside of five years, and the natives in those communities are today the 
ywners of those canneries. The profits of that cannery would be applied for 
he benefit of the community, that Indian village, as they are applied in 
Metlakatla, Alaska. 

Other arrangements have been completed with the United States govern- 
ment. For instance, take the case of the Indians in Ketchikan, Alaska. It 
seems to me there is an agreement there that where there are twenty Indians 
rouped together a certain loan will be available to them at low interest rates, 
and to those Indians who really do not belong anywhere; they are living in 
Ketchikan, and Ketchikan is a city in Alaska. But if there are twenty Indians 
srouped together they can apply for a certain loan and they will get it at a low 
rate of interest. 
_ For the purchase of fishing equipment, of course, this loan is repayable at 
4 certain term of years, with the result that the Indians in Alaska today have 
y very high rating as productive Indians in Alaska. 

If you visit the school in Metlakatla, Alaska, you will find seven or eight 
eachers who are native girls. If we go out and look over their health establish- 
ment you find two or three nurses there—all people who were educated in 
Alaska. They are certified nurses and certified teachers. This, we think, 
possible in B.C. If it is possible in Alaska it is also possible in British Golueea: 
At one time the Indians in British Columbia were far ahead of the Indians in 
Alaska, yet today the Indians in Alaska are far ahead of the Indians in British 
Columbia, and we give credit to the United States government. 
_ Mr. Rei: And Father Duncan. 
The Wrrness: And Father Duncan. We think it is possible for the Canadian 
yovernment to deal with the Indians along the same pattern. The Indians in 
British Columbia are not beggars; they do not want to beg; they want something 
n the nature of a business proposition. Long term, low payment interest should 
9e available. In British Columbia before the war one-third of the fishing licences 
iad to be available for the Indians. During the war, for security interests, the 
vernment of Canada removed the Japanese from ‘the coast. The cry went | 
ip from what we call the cannery operators, “Oh! The government said that 
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production would win the war. Now, they are removing the people who produced 
an important commodity like canned salmon”. | 


Mr. Rem: Please listen to this man. This evidence is what you heard in the 
House of Commons from me. Some of course would not believe me then. 


The Wrrness: We found during the war a canned salmon industry, an 
essential war industry. There were some boats left by the Japanese which the 
Indians took over, with the result that by looking over the records four years 
prior to the war and the four years during the war the canned salmon production 
is equal if not better during the war than it was before the war. ‘ 


Mr. Rep: Hear, hear. | 
The Wirness: And yet the Japanese were not on the scene during the war. 
Now, on the north coast of British Columbia this year the canning operators 
have notified some of the wartime fishermen that their services will not be 
needed during the fishing season of 1947. We are wondering what will take place. 
At that time there was an attempt to bring the Japanese back to the coast, and 
I presume the canning operators were making room for the returning Japanese. 
When I was travelling from Prince Rupert back east I met an Indian 
friend of mine from the cannery. I asked him where he was going and he said 
back to the Skeena. The canneries are taking back those Indians they fired 
last winter now that they find the Japanese are not coming to the coast. 
Mr. MacNicou: The Indians can do a better job than the Japs. : 


The Wrrness: What we need is protection in the fishing industry. The basis 
of issuing licences to native fishermen should be the basis of licences issued te 
the Indians during the war. I think it is only right that when a country used 
a certain nationality when the country was in danger that he should retain his 
part that he played as a part of the war effort when the country was in danger 
I believe this committee should recommend to the Department of Fisheries 
that the basis of allotting licences to the Indian fishermen should be the basis 
during the war period. ) 
Other things come into the picture: the native Indian woman. There hag 
been some sort of a contract going about during the winter for arrangement fo. 
labour. This winter very few Indian women are available at the canneries. We 
just do not know what will take place, but I think in fairness to the eovernment 
of Canada and to the Indian problem generally that there should be some kin 
of protection in regard to employment as it affects the Indian problem. The 
Indians are qualified men and women. They are able to run an industry. 
Now, there is a certain situation that all men in charge of a boat up to % 
certain tonnoge, say, five tons, must have some kind of a ticket—it may be 
master’s ticket; we call it a ticket up there—whereby this particular person ir 
charge of the wheel must produce a certain number of years that he has had unde 
another captain and he must answer certain questions asked by the examin 7 
When this situation resulted we found out that most of our young men an¢ 
older men would be out of a job. The regulations call for a certain certificat 
to be made available for the man- who is in charge of a boat of over five ton 
Examinations were held and today most, if not all, of our Indian young m 
are holding what they call tickets, certificates to run a boat of over five tons. 
As I say, the educational part of the Indian department’s work should k 
more advanced. Why not, as the Brotherhood is doing, assist Indians to qualify 
through lectures and organizations, to answer certain questions, and to hol 
tickets to run fishing boats? I think this is the duty of the Indian department 
This is an educational matter. In British Columbia we see industries, canneries 
sawmills, logging operations—yet the Indians are only employed in thos 
industries, whereas in Alaska they are the owners of that same kind of industr 
The Indians on the coast of British Columbia are exposed to strikes. Whe 
a strike is called which ties up any part of the operation while the fishing sea: 
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is on there is a possibility that it will leave them with the loss of their full 
season’s work. One thing they have there is a big cooperative. During a strike 
they bring in ground fish—that is a system of trawling—and when a strike is 
on they can not sell their fish to a private company but the cooperative plant 
can receive the fish because of the fact that they are a cooperative. So long as 
they are not blocked by strike action on the part of the fishermen’s union on the 
coast they can continue to operate that cooperative plant. If the Indians owned 
a plant on a cooperative basis they would be enabled to continue in the case 
of a major strike taking place in British Columbia; otherwise it means that the 
whole season’s work will be lost through no fishing with the result that the 
Indians will be left in very bad shape because of being deprived of an essential 
part of their livelihood. 

I think the present unsettled state of mind of the people throughout the 
country is only aggravated by the calling of strikes here and there. I think it 
Inevitable that sooner or later the Indian will be the victim of a strike and it will 
be simply disastrous for them if there is a major strike so that the cooperative 
which functions there at present is forced to close down. 

Then let us look at the general picture. We find that 85 per cent of the 
fishing equipment held by the Indians belongs to the canning companies. It is 
the general practice of the companies never to let the Indians out of debt. In 
the good years when the Indian could pay off the whole or part of his contract 
with the cannery for equipment the cannery says, never mind that, just give us 
so much. The attitude of the average Indian is; I can get off easy with this, 
[ owe them $500 and they only want me to pay them $150 or $200. That is 
very nice. What is behind that is keeping the Indian in debt for a certain 
number of years, he practically can’t pay off. 

Another point is this: in the southern portion of British Columbia sockeye 
brings 15 cents a pound. That was the price paid for sockeye on the Fraser river 
last year. On the northern coast of British Columbia the price was 14 cents, and 
equal proportions for species of fish. During the canning period of 1945 the 
pack was approximately 300,000 or 400,000 cases of sockeye salmon and the 
difference between the price of raw materials on the Fraser and in the northern 
part of British Columbia was about 70 cents a case. As I say, with the pack 
being between 300,000 and 400,000 cases that meant a loss to the Indians of 
practically a quarter of a million dollars, and I have represented the Indians in 
negotiations with the canned salmon operators and I have on many occasions 
questioned the justification for such a large differential. The reply I got was 
that in most cases they are required and are able to put up security in the form 
of boats against nets supplied. Of course, that is their argument; that when a 
man wants a new net they have to look up his tfegistration and see that he is 
the owner of the boat, and where they find he is good for it, he gets it. In the 
north here when an Indian comes along and takes a boat he is charged with the 
price of the boat, and that charge works out at about one cent per pound against 
his earnings which is not the case. That is only one means of holding the 
Indian down under a mortgage on his equipment and operations. The Indian 
takes the equipment and he really doesn’t care; he gets the use of a good boat 
for the payment of $100 or $200. That goes on for five or six years and then the 
yperator comes along and says, here, you are a good fisherman, here is a better 
boat for you. It is interesting to observe that this usually happens when the 
Indian has just about paid off his boat. All they want to do is to get the Indian 
tied up again for another ten years of debt. Excessive charges are made. For 
instance I questioned the billing by the company to a fisherman where they 
charged the fisherman $1,800 for a boat, and I asked them why they charged that 
much. I said, how does it come that you charge the Indian $1,800 for that boat, 
it didn’t cost that. The reply was, here are the figures, you can check them for 
yourself. I did that and I found out that the Indians who had built those boats 
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had been paid 60 cents and 75 cents an hour and the canner had sbateed the 
labour cost against that boat at $1.25 an hour. In addition to that he had 
included supervising charges, every boat built is assessed a supervising charge; 
and so on all along the line. The result was that boats actually costing about 
$1,000 were charged to the Indians at $1,800. That is about as far as I can go 
in explaining it; and that is without the motor. 

Mr. MacNicout: What does the motor cost? 


The Witness: Various prices running all the way from $700 or $800 up to 
$1,200. In the part of the country about which I am speaking the fishing season 
lasts for about six months out of the year. There is a period of about six months 
during the winter season when there is no fishing. And now, these canneries 
would hire the Indians to build boats—if the canneries can hire Indians to build 
boats and after they are built sell them to the Indians why could not the Indians 
build their own boats on the reserve in a cooperative way? Here is what we 
want. We want a sawmill in the larger villages; we want boat-building shops 
financed by the government. These sawmills would also answer the housing 
problem on the reserve. With conditions the way they are to-day before you 
can even put in a foundation it is going to cost you about $1,000. Why could 
not the Indians run their own sawmill and turn out their own lumber and build 
their own houses and build their own boats. Give them the equipment and what 
the village can’t use can be sold in the market, giving employment to the Indians 
in the villages during the winter time. They could still continue their fishing in 
season, and you can market all the lumber you can produce in British Columbia 
to- day. Why can’t they turn out one or two hundred thousand feet of lumber 
on the reserve in addition to what they need for their own use, and in that way 
procure a little additional revenue for the benefit of the reserve. It would be a 
valuable contribution to improving the opportunities for obtaining a livelihood 
to these Indians. | 

And now, schools: I will leave the economic question alone for a ahi 
During my term as chief of the council of our village I made it my business 
to see what was wrong with the Indian schools. I am not a highly educated man. 
I quit school when I was twelve years old. My father happened to build a 
cannery on the Skeena river. It is called the Alexander Cannery. He organized 
the Indians and built a cannery and ran it for seven years. He lost it on a 
mortgage. It is a registered company, registered under the Companies Act in 
Victoria. There must be records there. During that period my father was in 
financial distress and we had to stay at the cannery instead of paying a watch- 
man to watch the cannery for the winter. The family had to locate at the 
cannery and save the money we would have had to pay a man to watch the 
cannery with the result that I lost the best time of my life in education. So you 
see I speak broken English, but I do the best I can. 

As to education I have made it my business during my term as councillal 
and chief councillor to see what is wrong with Indian education. I have visited 
day schools and a small residential school there. My general experience is we 
have not got fully qualified teachers. During my term we have had good 
teachers. We have had really good teachers, and we have had really bad ones, 
It has gone down so bad that on one of my visits during school hours whe 
I came into that room I saw the teacher at the desk taking a comb and combi 
the hair of a little pet terrier with the children flying around in the room 
throwing books at each other. I asked the teacher, “Is this recess time?” 
“No.” “What is this? Is this a school or what?” “No, this is school hours’ 

“But what has the dog got to do with it?” Well, I got down to red hot terms 
with the teacher. I threatened to fire her. She said, “You cannot do that. 
I am working for the Indian department.” I said, “I ‘will recommend you be 
fired.” At the end of the term the Indian agent cot rid of this lady. One ol 
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wo years later I went on my roamings up and down the coast and I found 
he same teacher in the Skidegat school, the very same teacher that was fired. 

Mr. MacNicou: Still combing the’ dog? 

The Wirness: I did not see the dog this time. To me it seems that the 
epartment cannot get good teachers. In Port Simpson we have a provincial 
overnment school right across the road. You can talk across to the other 
chool. They are developing pupils there up to the eighth and ninth grades 
nd they go into higher education. Yet in our Indian school within a stone’s 
hrow there is the same old routine. You get to the fourth grade and you are 
00 old to go on to higher education. There are some who blame poor attendance 
s the cause. The department says, “They do not attend school. What can 
re do?” But there are pupils who attend every day. What have you done to 
ive them a higher education? Nothing. The regularly attending pupil is in 
he same lower grade as the non-attending pupil, so we cannot blame the 
ttendance for it. We blame the Indian department school system. There is 
omething wrong, and I think the fault lies with the teachers. 

I would suggest that there should be a director of Indian education in 
sritish Columbia who would be the responsible person in all educational 
aatters. We go to the Indian agent about things. Every Indian agent has 
is different opinions. One Indian agent may go today and another one come 
omorrow and he has a different opinion of the whole thing. There should be 
director of Indian education for the province of British Columbia who will be 
esponsible for all school matters. To my mind there should be inspectors. If 
he Indian department would co-operate with the provincial government school 
nspectors it would’ be a very nice thing, owing to the large territory in British 
Yolumbia. ‘The department should pay their share of the cost of the inspectors. 
‘hey could get together with the department of education of the provincial 
overnment and arrive at some terms. If not, they should have their own 
nspectors. During the term of my position as chief councillor in the village of 
ort Simpson [I have seen an inspector arrive there once in the ten year period, 
yhat they call a school inspector. Once is all I saw him. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 
— Q. Ottawa or provincial?—A. Supposed to be an Indian department 
aspector. 


By Mr. Castleden: 

Q. A provineial inspector?—A. No, this is the Indian department school 

nspector. I do not know what became of the man but rumour says he is dead or 
uperannuated. I saw him once. His name is Captain Barry. I saw him only 
mee. Whatever faults there may be in the school system of the Indian depart- 
nent there is nobody to suggest them to. There is no inspector there with the 
esult that the teachers can do this and that as they wish. 
In the provincial government school across the road we find the inspector 
here three or four times a year inspecting the teachers and the pupils of that 
chool with the result that a teacher has to keep up to standard or lose her job. 
The teachers in the Indian schools can do what they want. They write a long 
eport on the Indians saying that they never attend, but in my opinion it is pure 
recligence on the part of the teachers. There are very poor and in some cases 
ion-existent living quarters for the teachers. . 


7 By Mr. MacNicol: 


~ Q. Would you repeat that?—A. In the villages there are very poor, and 

h some cases non-existent living quarters for the Indian day school teachers 

vith the result that when we get a good teacher she only stays there for a 

reriod of say six months, and as soon as another opening, a better opening comes, 
e goes. 
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The good teachers qualify for the higher schools either provincial o1 
municipal and they stay there. They get a job and hold it with the result 
that the poor teachers are always around the Indian schools and the gooc 
teachers all go. In my village of Port Simpson we built a very nice school there 
I think it cost the government in the neighbourhood of $15,000. 

Q. An Indian school?—A. An Indian department school. 


By Mr. Blackmore: | ) 

-Q. Residential or day?—A. Day school. In this school there is not runnin: 
water. There is not running water in the school, not even a sink. The teacher: 
undertook at one time when conditions were very bad that they would buy ¢ 
sink and I volunteered to put it in for nothing. What a modern school! Yet 1 
cost the department in the neighbourhood of $15,000. There is no toilet, ni 
bath, no sink, no basin. There is one large room about 40 x 60 in the attic fo: 
sleeping quarters for the teacher. Very few modern school teachers will liv 
in those quarters. They could modernize the building. They could put in : 
bath, a toilet, sinks, hot water, and they would be able to get a good teache 
there because the accommodation would be fine. 

Again we see that the problem is that the department say they are alway 
broke. They have not got the money. The government of Canada never vote 
enough money to carry on. Maybe they are right, but my general experienc 
in the building game is that for $15,000, the cost of that day school, they coul 
have built a modern school. I built a residential school, the Crosby Girl 
Home, for the Women’s Missionary Society of the United Church. I took : 
contract to build it. I think my contract ran somewhere around $16,000. 


Mr. MacNicou: How much? 
The Wrrness: $16,000. This included all the bathroom equipment. Th 
building was large enough to accommodate 30 pupils. Of course, this is th 
cost of building a little two room school building on the reserve. The cost 1 
just the same. The building has nothing in it. There must be a leak in th 
fund somewhere. 4 
Mr. Gipson: I think the relative dates of those two things should be pu 
in the record, the relative dates of the construction of the day school and th 


residential school. 


By the Chairman: ‘ 
Q. Could you give the dates? When did you build the residential school?- 
A. I think it was 1924. ; 


By Mr. Castleden: ' 

Q. The one on the reserve was built when?—A. I think the other one we 
built somewhere around 1935. It was 1938. Of course, the price of material an 
the cost of labour would be about the same at that time. 

Our colleagues, Mr. Kelly, Mr. Williams and Mr. Scow, I think, hay 
covered all the other points. Part 2 of the Indian Act deals with Indian advanc¢ 
ment. This comes under the Council of what we call a self-governing villag 
There is a clause in this part which I want to change. This clause says tk 
male members of the reserve can be nominated and elected as councillors. I thin 
we can improve that by saying the male and female members of the reserve. 


Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: Hear, hear. 
The Witnsss: The Indian women who come from the school can tal 
part in the council and become voters. If the council has gone off the path, 
woman could tell them to walk the line and, in addition, the attractiveness of 
woman in a council room should carry some weight. It will be democratic ' 
give the Indian women the right to vote and become councillors. 4 
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_ There is a section in this part, No. 185, under the heading of “Powers of 
council,” Lo totie te (f), which provides for the construction and repair of 
school houses and council houses as well as other buildings for the use of Indians 
on the reserve, and the attendance at school of children between the ages of 6 
and 15. This section is all right with the exception of the construction of the 
school house. In the past, the Indian Department has been building the school 
houses and not making it a provision that the council has to build school houses. ~ 
Supposing a school house has an estimated value of $25,000. Where would the 
council get the money to build a school house. This clause should make provision 
only for repairs or something of that nature. 

Another subsection provides for the construction, maintenance and improve- 
ment of water and sewage systems. Well the maintenance and improvement of 
the water system is all right, but the construction provision is asking the council 
to assume a very large responsibility. The cost of such a system runs into 
several thousands of dollars. Why include it as part of the duties of a council? 
It would be all right to say the repairs and upkeep’should be part of the council’s 
duty. 

Another problem which we have in the north on these reserves, ae 
the reserve from which I come which covers two or three miles of road—it i is 
townsite which has been laid out and roads had to be built. The cars Balen | 
to other people such as the Hudson Bay Company come on the reserve at certain 
times of the year and do a lot of damage to the roads. This occurs during periods - 
of thaw after the cold weather. We try to control all the motor cars, not permit- 
ting them to run on the reserve roads until after the thaw period. In some cases, 
it is quite. satisfactory, but in some cases the man in charge of the car says, “I 
have a British Columbia licence and I can go any place in British Columbia’. If 
his licence permits him to go anywhere in British Columbia, why ask the village 
to be responsible for the upkeep of the road without any assistance from the 
provincial government? I think there is something wrong there. There should be 
some sort of understanding with regard to motor cars running on the reserve. In 
some cases the motors are cooperative and in some cases they are not cooperative. 

Taxation of the Indians: the only system of taxation of Indians on the 
reserve is what is called a property tax. In trying to apply this tax on the 
reserve, we find only one-third of the Indians are property owners. The younger 
boys are not interested in owning property, with the result the tax burden will be 
on those who own property. We would suggest an amendment to that Act 
whereby we would have the right to levy what might be called a poll tax such as 
the one levied in British Columbia. This would provide that everyone between 
the ages of say, 18 and 65, would be taxable. This would be quite an improve- 
ment. In attempting to apply this tax, we found one-third of the people are not 
subject to the tax, they do not own property. Still more people do not want ‘to 
own property in order to escape the tax.- I guess the Indians are the same as 
the whites, they want to escape taxes. We suggest an amendment be made to 
that section of the Indian Act. 

We find the committee is looking into the question of the health of the 
Indians on the reserve. We find some places in which there is no fresh running 
water. Wells are dug in between houses and perhaps a dry toilet will be found 
within twenty feet of the well. Occasionally, when there is an excess of rainfall 
the surface water seeps into these wells. This condition should be thoroughly 
investigated. It exists today in British Columbia. There is no water system in 
some of the villages. In my home town, we have a water system, but in other 
Villages the system is very poor. People wonder why the Indian is alw ays a sick 
man in British Columbia. The Indians drink this water, that is the reason. 
Tn the larger villages, such as the village from which f come, dry toilets are dug 
in the ground. In flood conditions at certain periods of the year, these become a 
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general menace to the community. Why does not the government undertake to 
construct a trunk sewage system for certain sections? This would remove the 
menace. The council tries to enforce sanitary conditions by taking some sewage 
material down to the beach. We do not like to discourage the head of the family - 
from leaving his family behind when he goes out trapping or fishing. If we 
enforce sanitary regulations on the reserve, usually the head of a family says his" 
wife cannot do this work while he is away so he takes her along. The result is 
the family will be camping somewhere and the children will be deprived of an 
education. | 

I think that is about all I can say, gentlemen. I am glad at this time to have 
the opportunity of appearing before the committee. We hope your amendments. 
to the Indian Act will be of general benefit to all the Indians, not only in organ-_ 
ized districts, but other districts where what you call self-governing villages do 
not apply. We hope that out of your deliberations will come a fair Act to replace 
this very old Act. I thank you, gentlemen. 

The CuatrMan: Thank you very much, Mr. Gosnell. 

Before proceeding with the questions, I am going to ask that the members of 
this committee retain the same seats this afternoon. This is a split session of 
the committee, and in order to give everyone the right to ask questions, I am 
going to ask the members to retain the same seats this afternoon. : 

Mr. Rew: May I raise one question now, Mr. Chairman? We have all 
listened with great attention to Mr. Gosnell’s evidence. He is an extra delegate 
from British Columbia and, according to the ruling or the motion which was 
passed, the committee could not, technically, pay Mr. Gosnell’s expenses. T am 
going to move that we accept him and pay his expenses. -F 


; 
Mr. Grsson: I second that motion. | 
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: 


: 


~The CHarrMAN: The motion is in order, but I think we should also consider 
the precedent we are setting. 3 
Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, I think the motion should be referred to the 
“steering” committee for consideration because if you are going to start that, 
you will have difficulty later. I have no objection in this case, but I do think the 
procedure should be to refer it to the subcommittee for consideration and report. 


The CHarrMan: I think we all agree that Mr. Gosnell’s expenses should be 
paid, but as has been pointed out— j 


Mr. MacNicou: Absolutely. | 
The CuarrMan: Then, you must pay extra delegates who come from any 
other organization from any other province. 
Mr. MacNicou: His submission was so good. I think we should pay his way. 
I have listened to submissions not half as good from authorized delegates. 

Mr. Marruews: I would support Mr. Case’s amendment. I think it is a 
fair amendment. I may say I am in favour of paying him, but I do not think it 
should be decided at this meeting. / 

The Cuamman: You must consider now the precedent you are setting by 
this action. You, of course, remember that last week we had several people come 
down from Alberta who came at their own expense. These people were not 
allowed any per diem and they were not allowed any travelling expenses. It hag 
been brought to my attention that some of the extra representatives were not 
heard, but I do not agree with that, because those from Alberta were heard. Now, 
you have also to think-of the others that will be coming along, and they will 
want to bring extra delegates. I have before me a telegram from British 
Columbia asking that another delegate be heard. It is your pleasure, eat 
but if they bring extra delegates from Ontario, and the other places, you see 
~what that will result in. 


‘4 
| 


f 
4 
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Mr. MacNicou: That presents another picture. Perhaps I was too hasty 
ith what I said. I was carried away by the submission that Mr. Gosnell made 
nd I will withdraw those remarks. 

The CHairMAN: We must consider that we have Saskatchewan coming and 
hey have been permitted only three delegates but they are bringing a fourth. 
Ve also have Manitoba coming, and Ontario and later Quebec. 


Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, my experience has been that the moment you 
epart from a rule you get into difficulty. This is a splendid brief but I think 
re must abide by the rules that the committee has set up. If you set a precedent 
en everyone is entitled to the same treatment. We must stand by one or the 
ther. 

Mr. Rew: Could I add to my motion the words “that the matter be referred 
0 the subcommittee’’? 2 

~The CHarrMAN: We cannot refer it to the subcommittee, because these 
entlemen are going back to-day. 

Mr. Case: In the meantime they pay their own expenses and if there is 
nything comes of it the money will be sent to them. 

Mr. Matruews: I do not think the subcommittee should decide until the 
aeetings are over. 

The CuHairMAN: I think the delegates will realize the position we are in. 
Ve have made known to them exactly how many delegates will be permitted to 
ome and they have requested that they be allowed to bring others. We said 
b was quite all right to bring other delegates but only the expenses of three 
ould be paid. 

Hon. Mrs. Faris: Could it not be left as the committee decided in the first 
Jace, and then when the whole matter is reviewed, if it is decided that the 
xpenses of the extra delegates could be paid the money can then be refunded. It 
yould be placing every delegate on the same basis exactly. 

Mr. Gizson: I just felt that since British Columbia has the second largest 
Ndian population that the delegates’ request was reasonable. 

_ The CHatrMan: What would you say as to the North American Brother- 
ood? They have made a request to have another delegate from British Columbia 
ome along. 

_ Mr. Case: You will never get through with all of them. 

Mr. CasTLepen: Let us have the question on the motion? 

_ The CuHarrman: I was first going to ask Mr. Kelly if he had anything else 
O Say. : 
| Mr. Ketriy: Well, we will bow to the committee’s decision but the only 
hing we had in mind is that you asked six delegates to come from Ontario and 
vhile we are the only or eanized body in British Columbia, including the unaffili- 
ted Indians, we represent 26,000 people. I think it is only fair to point out 
hat we are only allowed three delegates as compared with Ontario’s six. That 
s all I wish to say. 

The CuarrMan: But you do agree, Mr. Kelly, that the committee did make 
make it clear to you how m many delegates would be paid.’ ° 
 » Mr, Ketzy: That is right. 

The Cuatrman: And you do agree that there is no organization such as 
‘ours in Ontario, is that right? 

Mr. Ketty: I see that. 

_ Mr. MacNicou: I suppose we could allow something a the fact that the 
maffiliated Indians in British Columbia had not been asked to send a represen- 
ative and that Mr. Williams did come and he was an excellent representative 
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and he made about the best deposition T have heard before the committee. Per 
haps it was not the best deposition but certainly it was one of the best. — 

The Cuatrman: Now, we have, in the meantime, a motion that has bee 
referred to the subcommittee for consideration at a ‘later date. . 

Mr. Case: It might quite properly be argued that he is a member or coul 
be one of the official delegates. 

The CuHairMAN: If it is agreeable we have a mover and a seconder that Ww 
should leave it to the subcommittee. 

Agreed. 

Mr. Rew: Are we meeting this afternoon? 

The CuarrMaNn: Yes, at four o’clock. Now if the witnesses will move eo 
the table we can proceed with the questions. . 

Mr. Biackmore: Which way are you starting? | 

The CxairMAN: Clockwise, going around from Mr. Case. Now, is it you 
pleasure, gentlemen, that all the witnesses answer questions at the same time 
What I mean to say is will the person who is putting the questions deal with an 
one of the four delegates or all of them? 

Mr. Castuepen: I think we had better deal with all of them or you wi 
have to go around the table four times. 

Mr. MacNicou: I would suggest that it would be acceptable if anyone 
the four answered the questions which were asked. : 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Case would you like to ask some questions? : 

Mr. Case: I would like to ask some questions of the last witness and or 
question of Mr. Kelly. : 

The CuatrmMan: Mr. Gosnell was the last witness. 

Mr. Case: I would like to ask you, Mr. Gosnell, a few questions. Is thei 
anything to prevent the Indians from acquiring a plant or industry on the 


own at the present time? 5 
Mr. Gosnetu: I do not think so. 4 
Mr. Case: You made that point in your brief, that you should be privilege 

to do that. You say there is nothing to prevent you from doing that. 3 


Mr. Gosnetu: The only thing, it seems to me, to encourage industries C 
the reserve, we should be helped financially by the government. There is t 
question about the Kitsilano reserve as to who has authority over the ree 
The Indians, the dominion government, and the provincial government, are | 
playing around with the question as to who owns the title to that reserve. _ 
my opinion until this question is clarified it will be very hard to ask industri 
to come in or to have industry encouraged on the reserve. As far as industri 
being built by the Indians is concerned, I think that could be done. 4 
Mr. Case: You think it could be done. My point is there are no rest 
tions there. Do you know how the Indians in Alaska acquired their ola 
Mr. GosneLu: I beg pardon, Mr. Case? 3 
Mr. Case: How did the Alaska Indians acquire their plants? You s 
they did acquire the plants? . 
Mr. GosnELL: Yes. 
Mr. Casn: Did they have government assistance? 
Mr. GosneLu: Oh, yes, they had a government manager and I think F 
accountant and a cannery superintendent. E. 

Mr. Case: But the plant belongs to the Indians. 

Mr. GosneEuL: It belongs to the Indians. 

Mr. Case: Not to individual Indians or to a tribe? 
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: Mr. Soman No, it belongs to the village. They do not use the title 
ibe. They rate it as a village and the Alaska government helps to finance 
le canneries and we are hoping for a similar system in Canada namely, that. 
e Indians in a village own the industry, but the government finances the 
pital for the buildings and that capital is repayable out of the proceeds of 
ie cannery. 

Mr. Case: Well, do the Indians benefit by all the profits? 
_ Mr. Gosnetu: No, not during the term of payment. All they benefit by 
iring that time is that they are at home. They work at the cannery and 
ay at home. 
_ Mr. Case: Then your thought really is you should have some assistance to 
quire or to develop a plant and then you would be quite willing to pay for it 
it of the profits, so that eventually it would belong to the Indians. 

Mr. GosnzeLtu: When it is paid for it will belong to the Indians who under- 
ok it. 

_ Mr. Case: Now are there fishing waters on or adjacent to the reserve that 
ould lend themselves to this type of development? 

Mr. GosneEuu: Yes, on the coast reserve. 
_ Mr. Cass: Is there any development there at the present time? 
__ Mr. Gosneuu: Yes, but not right on the reserve. 
Mr. Case: But it could be developed right there in a suitable place? 
- Mr. GosneLu: Yes. 
Mr. Cass: Now, have you a cooperative organization now? 
_ Mr. Gosnexu: No, there is one at Massett, a cooperative cannery there, 
4 they really specialize in shell fishing. 

The Cuarrman: What was the name of that place? 

- Mr. Gosnetu: M-A-S-S-E-T-T. I think one of the Indians is the presi- 
4 at Massett. There is a mixture of whites and Indians there. There is a 
hite settlement that has need of employment and I think they are working 
th the Indians. It is a leased cannery. 

Mr. Case: Are they doing business as an enterprise? 

Mr. Gosnetu: Yes. 

Mr. Case: What is their particular enterprise? 

Mr. Gosneuu: Canning clams and shellfish. In fact, when we were at the 
nvention at Massett two weeks ago the cannery was operating. 

~ Mr. Case: Is there anything to prevent the Indians operating their own 
ats now? 

Mr. Gosneuu: No, only the matter of finance. 
Mr. Case: So pretty well the same answers apply there. 

) Mr. Gosneu: Yes. 

: Mr. Case: Would you like he eee to finance that business in the same 

i, on the same basis, that is to have government provide the capital for you 
establish the industry? 

’ Mr. Gosnetu: Yes. 

- Mr. Casze: Now I think I have that fairly clear in my mind. You have 
ven a fairly clear explanation and I would like to ask Mr. Kelly a question. 
his brief he says, “the schools should be undenominational”. And then, I 
ad on, that, “if the dominion government assumed the cost then the churches 
yuld have additional money to advance their ministry in additional social 
Vices and practical benefits for the Indians”. Do you mean you want to 
Ke the educational system entirely away from the churches or are you going 
leave them partly responsible? ) 
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Mr. Ketuy: Our idea was that education should be strictly Gpdenon 
tional, no church control at all. 

Mr. Case: In the schools? 

Mr..Ketiy: Yes. 

Mr. Case: That is clear in your brief. The churches should be relieved o 
the schools and allowed to devote their time and social services to their othe 
welfare work. 

Mr. Keuiy: Yes, to ordinary missionary work which comes under thei 
auspices. 

Mr. Case: That is the teachers would be appointed by the Indian depart 
ment without any approval from the church. 

Mr. Keuty: That is right. 

Mr. Case: I think, Mr. Chairman, those are all the questions I have. 

The CuarrMAN: It is one minute to one. Would you like to go on -noy 
Mr. Blackmore or would you call it off for now? 
Mr. BuacKmoreE: I will not be able to come to-morrow. 
The CHARMAN: Well then perhaps you could go ahead now. 
Mr. Buackmore: Well, I could not cover my questions in any event. 
The CuarrMan: Will you be able to be here at any time to-morrow? 
Mr. BuackmoreE: It just depends on what happens in the House but I wi 
try to be here at four o’clock. 

The CHatrrMAN: Well then we will adjourn it until four o’clock. 


The meeting adjourned at 1.00 p.m. to meet again this afternoon at 4.0 
o'clock p.m. 


4 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4 p.m. 
The CuarrMANn: Senator Fallis and gentlemen; if you will come to orde 
please. 
This morning I made the request that members of the committee retai 
the seats they were occupying at the morning session. I do not know whethe 
the members are all here or not. If not, I would ask you to assume that becaus 
of the fact that during the question period I would like to take everybody in h 
proper turn. 
Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, I was just wondering if I might ask just one mel 
question of Mr. Kelly before I turned over to Mr. Blackmore? : 
The Cuatrman: If Mr. Blackmore has no objection. . 
4 


4 
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Rev. P. R. Kelly, recalled: 
By Mr. Case: . 


Q. I am going to ask if you would care to make any comment on 
Gosnell’s reference to the Indians operating their own industries; if it can It 
gone ‘about in a direct way why has it not been instituted, because there 
nothing to prevent them from doing so at the present time?—A. Well, I suppos 
there are a number of factors to it. First of all, lack of funds. The bands ha 
never been able. to raise sufficient capital to start an industry of that kin 
And, secondly, I think it is lack of training in management. That relates pa 


> 


ticularly to the type of industries to which you have referred. It is not so with 
respect to industries where the amount of capital involved is comparatively 
limited. There were certain industries established by the late Rev. William 
Duncan in he early days, and they were firmly established before he passed on. 
In those cases I think the management has been left in the hands of competent 
men. And I think I can frankly say that one of the great difficulties in 
organizational work of that kind is lack of proper bookkeeping. That has been 
a source of failures in the past. I ean recall different industries; there was a co- 
operative industry in connection with dogfish livers started in Kitimaat a number 
of years ago where they were successful for a time and then through lack of 
markets they got a surplus stored up. That also fell away and I think it 
was because of lack of proper bookkeeping. Those were contributing factors. 
However, I think we have gone just a little beyond that and once again there 
is a feeling that something like that should be done. They have experience in 
fishing, especially for the big co-operative companies; and on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island in connection with fishing they are carrying on some sort of 
co-operative scheme of their own and making a good success of it. I think it is 
on the upturn now. 
Mr. Case: Thank you. 
The CHarrMAN: Mr. Blackmore. 


Mr. BuacKmore: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would not be appropriate if 
we divided the time amongst us. I have enough questions to occupy half an 
hour, more than I conceive to be my fair share having regard to the wishes of 
other members. 

The CuHatrMan: I think that is a very generous statement on your part, 
Mr. Blackmore. 

: Mr. BuackmoreE: Would you give us 12 minutes, 15 minutes; what about 
15 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, we will see what we have here. I will have 

to give you about 10 minutes each as it is now twelve minutes after four. 
: Mr. Castitepen: Mr. Chairman, if I might make a suggestion, there may 
be important questions Mr. Blackmore may want to ask and if it is necessary at 
the end of the session, if by six o’clock we haven’t reached them all, you might 
arrange for further questions later on to-night, if necessary. 

Mr. Buackmore: When we all have been around once then I might come 
in again. 

The CuHarrRMAN: I think that is a wise suggestion, 10 minutes each, and 
maybe some of the other questions will cover some of the ground in which you 
are interested; and then at the end if you find there is something more about 
which you want to ask that can be. taken up in due course. 

Hon. Mrs. Fatuis: Mr. Chairman, I was going to say that I will take only 
two or three minutes. I have another appointment and. Mr. Blackmore has 
been good enough to say that he will give me his turn, and I might suggest that 
| ae might be left of my time might be made available to him; would that. be 

air? 

The CHatrMAN: Yes, if it is agreeable to the committee. Mrs. Fallis will 


go ahead and she will be followed by Mr. Blackmore until 28 minutes to five. 
I have a gong here. 


oe By Hon. Mrs. Fallis: 


Q. I have just two questions which I had wished to direct to Mr. Gosnell— 


_ The CHatrMan: Could any of the others answer? Where is Mr. Gosnell, 
‘Mr. Kelly? 


_ 
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Hon. Mr. FAuuts: Peruaed Mr. Kelly or one of the “aniets could answer 
my questions just as well. Possibly Mr. Kelly could answer the questions. My 
first question has to do with education and it is in connection with the teachers 
in the day schools on the reservations. He mentioned the fact that in one or 
two cases teachers were as not as well qualified in the Indian schools as they — 
were in the provincial schools. He mentioned one particular case of a school” 
which is across the road under provincial auspices where the teacher was much — 
better qualified. I might as well ask him whether he was indicating a general - 
condition; if he felt that on the whole the teachers in the Indian schools are 
not as well qualified as those in the provincial schools, or rather that it related 
to just one or two isolated places. 


The Witness: I think it is quite general. 


By Hon. Mrs. Fallis: : | 

@. You think it is quite general?—A. Yes. 7 

Q. If it is the general condition what would you say was the main cause: © 
is it inability to obtain teachers, or poor salaries? What is the cause of not — 
being able to have as good teachers in Indian reserves?—A. I can answer that, @ 
some of it. I do not know whether I can give you a complete answer. For one 
thing, with the poor salaries that are paid— 3 

Q. That would be a responsibility of the Department, of Indian Affairs ?—~ 
A. Yes; and another thing, in British Columbia up until recently the time spent — 
in teaching in an Indian school did not count toward getting a permanent 
certificate for a teacher and therefore the teachers that were starting out did ~ 
not want to go to Indian schools because it did not count for them. That was : 
another reason. Then I think that a third reason would be that many places : 
are isolated; places like Kitimaat, for instance, and northern British Columbia — 
where there 1 is no mail boat service whatsoever, ‘the nearest mail boat is 65 miles” 
away and you had to reach that place by small boat. 

Q. I appreciate that angle, that living conditions and isolation do not make 
it very attractive; but when he speaks of one school being just across the road | 
from another and one not being able to get a good teacher; I was thinking that 
there you have conditions which would be almost parallel. ia Yes. That is at 
Port Simpson. That of course is not an isolated place in the way that some 
villages are; but I think generally speaking those conditions are general. 


Mr. Biter atone: Would it be due to lack of inspection? 


By Hon. Mrs. Fallis: 

Q. The second question I wished to ask was this, his remark that in a. 
democracy women should be represented on the Indian council. I was just 
wondering why that was put before the committee. I understood that would be- 
an affair for the members of the council themselves. Am I wrong?—A. I think — 
it is written into the Indian Act that only male members can vote for elections 
to council or in any other election. ke 
Q. I wanted information on that because I did not know whether it was_ 

in the Act, or whether you already had the power for women to vote.—A. No. 
Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: Thank you. ; 
The Cuarrman: There is just one thing, if I may here point it out; I have 
here a memorandum from the superintendent of welfare and training with 
reference to the inspection and qualifications of teachers at Port Simpson India 4 
day schools. It reads as follows: 4 
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* : 3 Orrawa, May 2, 1947. 

| iabdtate ai : 
g Mr. Hory 


| With reference to the inspection and qualification of teachers at the Port 
impson Indian day school, I submit herewith the information requested: 


: 
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Type of Years of 

Name of Teacher Certificate Experience Inspected by 

Oct. 1937. Miss K. How, B.A. Ist Class 2 years G. H. Barry 

Miss L. Swartz Ist Class 1 year G. H. Barry 

May 1939 Miss K. How, B.A. Ist Class 3 years G. H. Barry 

Miss L. Swartz ‘ Ist Class 2 years G. H. Barry 

May 1940 Miss K. How, B.A. Ist Class 4 years G. H. Barry 

Miss L. Swartz Ist Class 3 years G. H. Barry 

; (1.A.B.) 

Feb. 1943 Miss Curry 2nd Class 16 years Thorsteisson 

Miss Hill ~ 2nd ‘Class 15 years Thorsteisson 

June 1944 Miss Curry 2nd Class 17 years Thorsteisson 

Mrs. Elliott Ist Class 5 years Thorsteisson 

June 1945 Miss M. Keyser Ist Class 6 years Thorsteisson 

Miss Curry 2nd Class 18 years Thorsteisson 
a (Prov. Dept. 
: ; Education) 
| Feb. 1947 Mrs. C. Culver 2nd Class 10 years R. F. Davey 
Mrs. Castleman 2nd Class 4 years R. F. Davey 


BERNARD F. NEARY, 
Supt. of Welfare and Training. 
Thank you, Mrs. Fallis. 
_ Mr. Buackmorn: First I would like to ask a few questions on the main brief. 
action 2, paragraph 3, line 5; the Indian agent—can threaten the Indians with 
franchisement. I wonder if the witness would give us some cases of that kind. 
4 The Cuatrman: Is that on page 2, Mr. Blackmore? 
~ Mr. Brackmore: On page 2, paragraph 3, line 5. 
_ The CuHatrman: That is No. 2, on band membership? 
Mr. BuacKmoreE: Yes. 

_ The Cuatrman: The end line—? 
_ Mr. Buackmors: It is number 2 under band membership. 
- The CuHamman: Number 2 is band membership and then it is number 2 
wder band membership. What line? 
_ Mr. Buackmore: The third paragraph, the fourth and fifth lines. It says. 
_ “The Indian agent or his subordinates can threaten Indians with enfran- 
sement.” 
was wondering if the witness’ could give two examples of that, two instances 
here that has occurred? 
_ The Wirnzss: Do you want me to give names? 


a By Mr. Blackmore: 

‘ _Q. I think that a case like that is so flagrant that names should be given.— 
It is not always an easy thing to do to refer to names. I do recall during 

e B past year an instance in which that threat was used. 


By the Chairman; 

_ Q. Pardon me. Is this to your personal knowledge, or hearsay, Mr. Kelly? 

A. This is my personal knowledge. That is to say, it is my personal 
wledge so far as the Indian agent who was concerned told me about the 

ident. I did not hear him making the threat. He told me that himself. 
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Mr. Farouuar: I was going to ask that same question. Would you follow 
that up? I was going to ask for what reason the agent would do that. 
The Wrrness: The reason was this. This man had been doing business. 

He had kept a store, and he had not been meeting his bills with the wholesalers. 
The Indian agent went to him. The firms had been writing to the Indian agent 
concerned, and the Indian agent went to him and said that unless he attended 
to his business and met his obligations that he would enfranchise him and throw 
him out to the wolves. I think that is the phrase that he used himself, according 
to his own story. 


By Mr. Blackmore: : : 
Q. Did he not—had you more to say?—A. I think that is enough. I know 
the two persons concerned, but I do not like to go into the names of people. 
Q. I can appreciate your delicacy on that matter. This reads: 


Individual cases show that the Indian agent or his subordinates can 
threaten an Indian and it would be possible legally that the Indian would 


be enfranchised without his consent or the consent of the band. | 


That is very serious. Has it come to your knowledge that the agent or subord- 
inate of an Indian agent has used that threat?—A. Yes, sir. The word 
“subordinate” probably is pushing the line a little too far. Only an Indian 
agent would do a thing like that, but I think a subordinate position would be a 
constable acting under the Indian agent. I do not know anyone else who would 
say that. . 3 
By the Chairman: 3 
Q. It is a fact that an Indian cannot be sued while a member of a band an 
on the reserve? He could not be sued for the debt, could he?—A. I am not s¢ 
sure about that. I understand he can be sued. ; 
Q. But that is a fact, is it not? You cannot enforce the judgment? ; 
Mr. Horny: You could not recover. | 
The CHatrMAN: That is probably why the statement would be made. — 
Mr. Gisson: As a matter of information there was one case in Britisk 
Columbia where an Indian had his gas boat attached because the judge fe 
that was not a part of his chattels on the reserve. 


By Mr. Blackmore: : 

Q. Going to division 3, liability of Indians to pay taxes, in subsection (a, 
there is a reference to the imposition of income tax and other taxation on th 
native people. Can Rev. Kelly give some actual cases in which income tax wa 
imposed upon Indians, to his personal knowledge?—A. Are you asking me if ‘ 
know of income tax imposed on the Indians? | { 
Q. Indians who have to pay income taxes,- whether or not you choose t 
give the name.—A. Hear is a slip handed to me right now. 
_ The Cuairman: I think it is generally admitted they do pay income taxé 
on what they earn off the reserve. 
The Wirness: Let me give this picture. In the fishing industries t 
income tax is taken right off at the source as provided for by the law. He is give 
his receipt for it such as this one here. This is a receipt for an Indian’s incom 
tax. I think the income tax taken off in one agency alone, in one villag 
alone—I am thinking of Bella Bella—amounted to something like $80,000 for on 
season. That is general all over the coast. That is not hearsay at all. You cai 
go to the books at any of the fishing companies and ascertain this. 


By Mr. Castleden: | 
Q. How many Indians would that cover?—A. Fishermen—3,500 or 4,000. 
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Mr. Rem: 4,000 fishermen would mean an average of income of $2,0 000 
for income tax? 
The Wrrness: I am thinking of one place. 


By Mr. Gibson: 

Q. Their average income was $3,500?—A. I did not say anything about 
average income. I gave the number of Indians who are engaged in the fishing 
industry. That is what I understood was asked. I said around 3,500, probably 
closer to 4,000. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 
@. I notice in your brief you say: 


The natives look upon this as a violation of the British principle, “no 
taxation without representation”. 


I think probably your point is very well taken. On page 4, the second line from 
the top of the page, you say: 


The lands contiguous to the reserves have been commercialized and 
exploited with no benefit to the Indians. 


Would you elaborate to some extent on that? Have you in mind forest areas, 
fishing areas, or fur-bearing areas?—A. Yes. In connection with fur-bearing 
animals that is true, and also timber. The timber that grows on the land 
contiguous to Indian reserves may just as well be a thousand miles away from 
them for all the good it does them because those lands are held by timber 
companies. A large company makes application, as they have a right to do under 
the laws of the land, and they are granted a licence and they pay so much each 
year for that. The land, to all intents and purposes, becomes theirs in the sense 
that the timber on it is theirs. No one else can take any timber off that land. 
Even for fuel purposes Indians cannot go on that land. They are prohibited from 
doing so. They would be trespassers. They can be held for trespassing if they 
do. ; 

Q. There are no treaties signed by the British Columbia Indians?—A. Not 
for the larger portion of British Columbia. There are a few treaties. 

@. Was there an understanding between the Indians and the government 

that the Indians were to be free to travel off the reservation and hunt, fish, pick 
berries and so forth?—A. Yes. 
; Q. That was understood?—A. That was understood. I have not got one of 
those treaties to read to you. I referred to them in these papers of 1850-1875, 
the papers concerning the British Columbia land question. Those treaties 
were signed under the Governor at that time, the late Sir James Douglas. In 
those treaties that were made the Indians were to enjoy their mode of living 
and everything that they had enjoyed before the treaties were made on the lands 
that were thereafter looked upon as Crown lands. They would still enjoy those 
things on those lands. I think we read from the 13th article of the terms of 
union in that connection. It reads as follows: 


The charge of the Indians, and the trusteeship and management 
of lands reserved for their use and benefit, shall be assumed by the 
dominion government, and a policy as liberal as that hitherto pursued 
by the British Columbia government shall be continued by the dominion 
government after union. 


That was the actual agreement which was made, I think, in 1871. 
. Q. It would be your considered opinion that the ‘spirit, if not the principle, 
of that agreement has been followed?—A. Yes. 
Q. Consistently ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Now further down under (b), I note these words: ig es 


if there is to be taxation then for the Indians there should be adequate 
representation in the affairs of government and adequate compensation — 
for the taxation so imposed. 3 . 


Had you thought through far enough to formulate any idea how such — 
representation might be implemented or brought about? Would you suggest - 
something like the Maori representation in New Zealand?—A. Yes. 3 

Q. That the Indian population throughout Canada should elect_ certain 
members to the House?—A. Yes, if a representation were to be given. We said 
in one place here on page 4, “a system of native representation such as the 
Maoris enjoy in New Zealand could be the pattern followed in Canada.” If 
you want me to read that part into the record I would be glad to do so. F 

The CHARMAN: Well we have had a discussion of the Maori situation by 
Mr. Jeness, you may have noticed it in the minutes. 

The Wirness: Well, there are four representatives representing the Maoris — 
and in 1943 they numbered 96,939 and in the parliament of New Zealand they — 
are allotted four members. The Maoris are allowed to vote for those four 
members but they are not allowed to vote in the country at large for other 
members. The half-caste’s have a choice of voting either with the Maoris or 
in the larger body politic. They cannot vote for both. Now that is their 
system, and I might say some of the members have reached cabinet positions” 
and one of them has been knighted. They have advanced wonderfully. I would | 
also like to say that under the challenge of responsibility they seem to have - 
‘thrived. At one time, in 1874, the population of the Maoris in New Zealand — 
was 47,330, in 1896 the population was down to 42,113; in 1921 there were ~ 
56,987; in 1936 it rose to 82,327 and in 1943 to 96,939. The increase was” 
brought about by better conditions generally. The New Zealand government — 
has established hospitals and a very fine school system leading to universities.” 
Maoris are allowed to attend any school in the land, that is outside of the — 
schools on their own lands, Maori lands. They do not call them reserves, they 
are known as native lands. They are allowed to go to any school and they also_ 
have free access to all the high schools and universities. a 

~ The CuairMan: It is now 4.35, Mr. Blackmore. 

Mr. Buackmore: Has my time expired, I thought it was to go to 4.38. 

The CHarrMan: I am just going by that clock, and it is now 4.35. 


Mr. Buackmore: Well, it is quite all right. 


By Mr. Gibson: 

Q. Mr. Kelly, you have visited many of the Indian villages on the coast 
there and I have been advised that there is a great deal of dissatisfaction with — 
respect to the medical setup that we have on the Pacific coast. In your opinion 
are more frequent visits by doctors on the coast reserves necessary?—A. I think — 
so. I thoroughly think there is a great deal of room for more intensive work | 
along those lines. 4 
Q. Would you recommend that hospital boats might possibly be placed on 

the west coast to visit those reserves?—A. Yes, along the coast of Vancouver: 
Island. ' 
Q. Yes, along both the east and west coasts?—A. That would help a grea 


x 


deal. 

Q. Has it been your experience that the Indian agents are not always 
sympathetic to the medical needs of the Indians? Have you had any difficulties 
in getting hospitalization? There has been some suggestion made that it is 
difficult there to get medical care——A. Yes, some of the agents are sympathetic, 
but others do not worry a great deal about it. . 
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_  Q. I was very interested the other day, when I questioned Chief Scow, 
with regard to what age he went out fishing. He is a fisherman and a lumber- 
man, those being the principle occupations of the British Columbia Indians, and 
Chief Scow stated that when he was fifteen years of age he was earning a full 
man’s wage. I would think that was a pretty fair statement. My point is that 
from the standpoint of vocational training and ability to earn a living, do you 
not agree that you were better equipped to earn a living than HOEY white 
children? I will put that to Chief Scow at this moment. 

Chief Scow: I do not think I was. 

Mr. Gisson: Would you say at fifteen you were earning a full adult’s 
income? 

Chief Scow: I guess I was, as far as money was concerned. 

Mr. WituiAMs: But that was just for two or three months? 

Chief Scow: Fishing is only seasonal out there. 


By Mr. Gibson: 

Q. I would naturally think these children have grown up in a place where 
they would learn to become competent woodsmen. I am trying to make the 
point that the average Indian boy is better equipped: to step into a job as a 
result of the training he has had from his father than is the average white 
child in the city—A. I think so, physically. I think he is better developed. 
Q. He has more practical knowledge. —A. Yes. : 

@. I am very much impressed with the ability: of the Indian to step in to 
either fishing or lumbering—A. I think I can substantiate what Chief Scow 
said. I went to school rather late in life and I think at fifteen or sixteen I was 
earning a man’s wage in the fishing industry and I do not think what he says 
is out of the way at all. It was a natural thing. 

Q. Mr. Gosnell mentioned something about the Japanese fishermen having 
been eliminated from the coast and that a number of their boats had been 
bought by the Indian fishermen. I might ask Mr. Gosnell, whether, in his opinion, 
@ fair price was paid for the boats? I assume the canneries helped you to finance 
the purchase of the boats, but was a fair price paid for the boats? 

' Mr. Gosnetu: Yes. 

The CHaiRMAN: I am sorry, but we cannot hear you up here. 
_ Mr. Gosneuu: Yes, there was a fair price paid for the boats. 
_ The CHairMAN: What was that again? 

Mr. Gosneutu: A fair price was paid for the boats. The canning companies 
buy the boats and they resell them to the Indian at the regular price or the 
standard price which the cannery charges for their own boats. I do not know of 
an Indian buying direct. I know I bought a boat for $300 myself. 

Mr. Grsson: It was not much of a boat if you bought it for $300. 

Mr. Gosnetu: It was a good boat. It sold afterwards for $3,000. 
Mr. Gisson: I wish I had known the custodian of enemy property as well 
as you did. You mentioned also that some of the cannery operators had given 
notice to certain Indians, as the result of the anticipated return of the Japanese 
to the coast this year, that the services of the Indians would not be required. 
I wonder if it is a fair question to ask you what cannery operator that might be? 
So far as my own personal knowledge is concerned, I never heard it discussed 
but it is a matter of concern at the moment. 


be aad 


' Mr. Gosnetu: This was on the Skeena River. 
Mr. Gisson: That statement was made by one of the cannery operators 
there? 
_ Mr. Gosneuu: Yes, several cannery operators. 
The CuarrMan: I am sorry, Mr. Gosnell, but we cannot hear you up here. 
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Mr. GosneLt: On my way out from Prince Rupert I met a man entering 
the train. He said he was going back to re-hire the Indians who were told they 
were not needed for the fishing season of 1947. I presume the operators igus 
out they could not get any Japanese, so they had to re-hire the Indians. : 

Mr. Greson: I gather, then, you are opposed to the Japanese receiving 
fishing licences on the B.C. coast? 

‘Mr. Gosneuui: Absolutely. q 
Mr. Rew: That is not Tom Reid speaking this time, it is a native Canadian. 
Mr. Gizson: You stated the Indians are not free. I should like to kno f 
in what way you feel the Indians are restricted, except, of course, with regard 
to the purchase of liquor which is a moot point. The Indian can fish wherever 
he wants, at his own price, he lives where he wants and he certainly can be 
enfranchised if he cares to be. ; 

Mr. Wiuuiams: Your statement that the Indian can live where he wants 
is not quite correct. If he goes off the reserve for eighteen months, he is 
immediately taken off the medical list. If he comes back to the reserve, he 
receives medical assistance. If he wants to go into business on the reserve for 
himself, he cannot go to the bank and’ put up his property or his location for 
security. He is not a free man according to the ordinary concept of democracy. 
It is true the Indian sells his fish at the present time for the same price other 
fishermen are receiving for their products. This was brought about by the fact 
this organization has a written agreement with the salmon canners operating 
committee and other smaller companies. It took the organization eleven years 
to obtain that agreement. 3 

Prior to that agreement, a less price was paid to the Indian fisherman. He 
was charged for commodities, groceries and such things, high prices by the 
operator’s stores. 3 

Mr. Gipson: Was he charged a different price from what the white man 
paid? a 
Mr. Witu1ams: There have been cases where he was charged and there have 
been cases where he was not allowed to buy certain commodities in the store. 
These commodities: were kept for the regular crew. q 

Mr. Gipson: Do you refer to dried fruit? | A 

Mr. Wiuitams: No, I am not referring to dried fruit. I know of a cas@ 
where the stores would not sell fresh milk to the Indian. 

Mr. Gipson: I think that would be an isolated case. | 

Mr. WittraMs: It might be an isolated case, but it is connected with a 
cannery and, after all, the canneries are isolated. ; 

Mr. Gisson: You say the Indian cannot obtain a bank loan because of the 
fact he is under the protection of the Indian Act. Would you suggest or recom- 
mend to the committee we should possibly withdraw that protection for t 
Indian, that his chattels cannot be seized for the payment of a debt? I woul 
allow him access to credit. 

Mr. Wiuttams: I think that is the duty of your committee, to make al 
possible advances available to the Indian. After all, he is an asset to thik 
country, particularly in the province of B.C. and I am speaking for B.C. } 

Mr. Rew: I wonder if I might have the permission of the committee t 
make a statement before I ask any questions? I know the practice of makin 
statements should not at this stage ‘be followed but my suggestion to the com: 
mittee is this, that in the light of all the statements which this committee 
heard this morning and due to the fact this 1s a very important committe 
the records of which will be here for all time, my suggestion to the committe 
is that some time shortly we hear the Indian agent in regard to the statement 
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ade. I heard some statements made this morning which I, personally, should 
ce to enquire into further. I think that is only fair. 

Then we had, Mr. Chairman, as you and the other members of the com- 
ittee know, many statements made regarding the fishing industry which is 
reign to most of the members of the committee. Perhaps it does not come 
thin the purview of our committee at the moment, nevertheless, there have been 
isleading statements made in regard to it. 

- For instance, I checked up on one statement. I had information regarding 
dians fishing licences, and I might say there is no limit to the number of fishing | 
ences for Indians. a had that information this morning but I checked it 
rther during the adjournment with the department. You see, if those state- 
ents are allowed to stand, it might give a wrong impression to the public. 
am just suggesting to the committee it might, perhaps, be advisable to have 
ajor MacKay here later, if the committee thinks it advisable. We had a 
ember of the fisheries department here this morning, but he is not here now. 


The CHarrMan: We have Major MacKay here and we will hear him a little 
ter. I might also point out, Mr. Reid, the practice of the commission when 
ey went to the Maritimes. They were doing just what you are suggesting. 
1ey would hear all the Indian organizations, make their inspection with the 
ent and with the Indians as well, but when it came to a hearing the agent was 
cluded. Then, later, the commission would have a hearing at which the 
ent was admitted. 

Mr. Rep: I just wanted to draw to the attention of the committee one 
atement made in regard to fish prices. It would take some time to explain the 
ference. A man not knowing the condition or someone getting our data might 
y, ‘Here is one district where the Indians were only receiving 14 cents a pound 
compared to some Japanese operated cannery where they are paying 15 cents.” 
lis is a rather involved subject as my friends from British Columbia know. 
was for that reason, as well as others, I thought it might be advisable for this 
mmittee, later on, to have that explained in the record. Probably a similar 
mmittee will not be called together again for 25 years and I, for one, desire 
e record kept clear. 

Mr. Farquuar: Are you suggesting that the Indian agents be brought here? 


Mr. Rem: The chief Indian agent for British Columbia is here. He is 
ting in the room. 


Mr. Case: I took it for granted we would hear the Indian agent after we 
ard the Indians. 


Mr. Rep: With that statement, I shall proceed to ask one or two questions. 
will try to be as brief as I can. 
_ The Wrrnzss: Before Mr. Reid goes on I think certain things ought to be 
sared up. It is true, I think, that there is no limit to the licences that might 
- granted to Indian fishermen, but the fishing companies put a limit on the 
uipment granted to their different fishermen and among them the group of 
dian fishermen are counted in that group by themselves. Usually they are 
lotted so many licences, so many boats, so many nets, in order to accommodate 
mebody else. There is a definite limit. 


_ Mr. Rep: The very answer of Mr. Kelly bears out what I said a moment 
0, that the subjects are so involved that a statement being made cannot 
taken unless you have the whole picture before you, and I doubt if we have 
[the time necessary to discuss the entire fishing industry. 

_ The Wrirness: That is another thing. I do not want the impression to go 
t that the condition of one cent per pound for fish for different areas ‘oe apply 
Indians only, but to all the fishermen. 


The CHatrman: I think the best thing we can do, Mr. Reid, is to sige hear 
ese men while they are here. I know that if we talk about fishing Mr. Reid 
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could go on for days, because he is an expert on that subject Also, I shou. 
think, we have not got the time to devote to that subject. But I think whil 
we have these gentlemen from British Columbia here we should make the mos 
of their presence. : 
Mr. Rew: I will proceed with my questions, and IT want to deal with on 

or two things in the brief, and in doing so I shall duplicate a question that w 
asked by Mr. Blackmore. I am reading from page 2: ‘Where enfranchisemen 
has occurred and it is found that the Indian is not suitable for citizenship som 
provision for readmission to the band should be provided. . .” I wonder wh 
would decide when one was not fit to be a citizen of the country? 4 
~The Wrrness: What I had in mind, Mr. Chairman, was something like thi 
that probably a young man in his enthusiasm thinks that he is quite capable @ 
‘going out and taking his place in the world, but after he has been out for a whil 
and his funds have gone he finds he is not fitting into the scheme of things ver 
well. Because of his race he is more or less isolated even in the community 1 
which he lives. His natural longing is to get back to his own people. This 1 
not a theory; these things are as they are today. We are speaking from instaneé 
that occur in British Columbia. And the thought was that there should be som 
way that that man could get back if there was a capital fund there and he pai 
his share back into the fund of what he has taken out, and be restored to go@ 
standing—that is on the vote of his people and with approval of the India 
agent. Those two steps would be necessary. The reason it would be necessal 
for him to pay into the band fund would be that his children have a claim 0 
that and it would protect generations to come. 4 


By Mr. Reid: | 

Q. Clause 2: “No member should be removed from band membership unl 
it be by the will of the person and the band concerned.” 4 

My question is this: Are these instances of members being removed frol 
the band against the will of the person?—A. It is something like what Mr. Gu 
Williams has referred to. Sometimes one is compelled to be away from ft 
reserve because of economic necessity. There are no industries on the reserve, F: 
you know; one has to go away. If one has to be away continuously and do 
not come back he can lose his membership in his band. Unless one goes to 
foreign country I do not think there should be any discrimination whatsoever 

Q. Are you acquainted with the village of Cape Mudge?—A. Yes. 

-Q. You are well acquainted with Bella Coola. However, I am referru 
particularly to Cape Mudge. Could that well off condition of the Indians thet 
not be duplicated right up? The fishermen there have a wonderful and splendi 
village and I wonder if that condition could not be duplicated as far as Pe 
Simpson, and, if not, what is holding it back? At Bella Coola—the new oni 
I am not speaking of the old place—and Cape Mudge there are two nice plae 
in which you could take pride in showing what the Indians are doing —A. The 
depends upon two things. First of all, take Cape Mudge, for instance, it 
located in a very fine area where there is splendid fishing. They fish a gre 
deal of the time, but they have been fortunate in other respects because th 
have timber on their lands and they have sold the timber and that has broug 
a great deal of money into the band funds. . 

The CuarrMANn: You are speaking of what place? 

The Wrrness: Cape Mudge. They are naturally very industrious thé 
and they make the most of their opportunities. I think one reason for their go 
condition is that they are in close contact with industry. They have had to fi 
competition and it has brought out the best in them. a 

Mr. Witu1AMs: There is always that competition. 


Mr. Gisson: Does that apply in most places? 
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Mr. WiiutaMs: It. does not apply in all places along the coast. A cannery 
is an isolated place along the coast. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Have you anything further to say about the band at Metlakatla on the 
Canadian side? I understand they applied for enfranchisement four_or five 
years ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think enfranchisement should be granted them?—A. It is not 
for me to say, Mr. Chairman. They have applied for enfranchisement as a band. 
[ suppose they feel they are able to take their place; but if you ask my opinion 
about whether enfranchisement should be granted to them or not, the only thing 
[ would say is this, that if this committee is going to bring about a new order 
of things for the Indians it might be well for them to wait a little while to see 
what transpires before they take the final leap into the new world. 


The CHarrRMAN: We are running a little behind schedule, gentlemen. Would 
you repeat the question? 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. This is a new question. It is in regard to housing. In your lifetime, Mr. 
Kelly, how do the houses of today compare with the houses built, say in the ‘days 
of your father?—A. I think the houses are better to-day, some ‘of them are the 
same as they were when I was a boy; and I may-say that I was born in an 
Indian house. Of course, I do not remember exactly what that house was like, 
but my memory takes me back to the days when I was raised in a properly 
constructed house, one such as we have to-day; and the change from the housing 
of the old time is very slight. We put down housing here and I am glad that 
you mentioned that point. I think that that is one field where there is a great 
deal of room for improvement, doing something about housing or getting better 
housing, and also the matter of family independence. The reason we refer to 
that is this; sometimes in a large house, say in a fair-sized house, they have 
quite a sized family and the son gets married and brings his wife into that 
house; after a while the daughter in that home might get married and she brings 
her husband into that house. I have seen three or four families living in one 
10use—congested conditions, where sanitary conditions were not of the best at 
all—and the younger people just follow the path of least resistance as they 
did when they were children. There is no family independence. There certainly 
is room for tremendous improvement in housing on the Indian reserves, both as 
to standards as well as to numbers. 

_ The Cuatrman: Now, I believe Mr. Castleden will be next, if you don’t 
mind, Mr. Reid. 

Mr. Retp: I have one more question. When the Indians from Alberta were 
1ere the statement was made which was new to most members of the committee 
ind I wanted to ask your opinion about it as a minister of the United Church. 
in your travels among them would you say that any considerable number of 
indians follow the religion of their fathers; or do they follow our religions and 
as we have it today? One of the witnesses before the committee made the state- 
ment that the Indians in Alberta followed their tribal customs, their own religion. 
What do you say about that? 


The Cuatrman: The question is, do they practise their own native religions? 
The Wirness: Well, you are asking me; I am a minister of the United 
Church. I would say as far as my own knowledge goes that on the British 
Solumbia coast that is not the practice: I would answer, no. 

The CHatRMAN: That is fine. 
Mr. Gipson: Would that apply to this generation? 
88588—3 
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The Wirness: This generation, at the present time. 
Mr. Gisson: But some of the old people may still practise it? 
The CuatrmMan: Mr. Castleden now has the floor and it is 5.05. 


By Mr. Castleden: 

Q. I have just a few questions here. You made the statement that the: 
B.C. Indians are not treaty Indians; at least not all of them. What percentage 
would you say were not under treaties at the present time?—A. That is pretty 
hard to say. Out of the 25,000 or 26,000 Indians I think there are— probably — 
the commissioner could answer that better than I could, as to the actual number. 
Mr. MacKay: There are no treaty Indians on the Indian reserves in British 
Columbia. There are Indians under treaty in and around Fort St. John and- 
Port Simpson, but they really come under the Alberta inspectorate and I imagine 
that Mr. Gooderhom could give you the answer better than I could, because they 
are under him for administrative purposes. I am not familiar with the numbe: 
there. 7 
Mr. CastLepDEN: Thank you. 


By Mr. Castleden: 7 

Q. What do you consider then the status of the Indian of British Columbia’ 

if they did not surrender their territory at a treaty?—A. Well, he is a non-- 
treaty Indian; I think that is his status. 
Q. Then the department is under no obligation—? 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to withdraw your question if he can’t 
answer? q 


Mr. CastTLEepEN: In point of time yes, I can get that later. 


By Mr. Castleden: 4 
Q. There is $100,000 paid to the Indians of British Columbia in lieu of 
treaty money; how is that spent; is that given to them?—A. No. 4 
Q. What about it?—A. The Indian department spends the money for pur- 
- poses that they think will best serve the Indian, I suppose. : 
Q. Such as what?—A. Medical, education, farming—along agricultural lines 
generally; as well as—I think it was stated at that time, higher education and 
vocational training. | 
Q. But you receive no money directly as a treaty right?—A. No. 
Mr. Buackmore: May I supplement one question? 
Mr. CasTLepEN: Yes. | . 
Mr. BuackmoreE: In short would it not mean just this; that the department 
spent that money doing things that the department are in duty bound to do so 
its own right? | 
Mr. CastLepen: That is the very point that I wanted to bring out. 
Mr. Buackmore: I am sorry. 


By Mr. Castleden: 

Q. You talk about the Indian agents there. How many Indian agents do 
yuo know personally?—A. Well, I suppose I can say half a dozen. . . 
Q. What do you think having regard to the percentage of those who are 
qualified as to their training and aptitude to carry out their work?—A. I think 
some of them learn to do their job after they have been in office for some time. 
A good many of them did not know anything about their work when they were 
first appointed. From my own observations I can instance cases where Indian 
agents have been appointed who do nothing about Indians. I am thinking about 
one man in particular. I live in Ocean Falls and he lived in Ocean Falls and they 
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y Indians he knew were the Indians who came into that small town and he 
them around the post. He was appointed Indian agent over a man I think 
) was recommended. 


The CHAIRMAN: What year was that; could you tell us? 

The Witness: I could not say, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: Roughly, how many years ago? 

The Witness: That would be around 1935; I think it was 1934 or 1935. 
Mr. MacKay: That was not in 1937? 


The Witness: 1937, yes. That man knew nothing about Indians. He 
nly said he knew nothing about Indians. And recently, too, there was an 
ointment made, I think the first of April, and the man appointed had just 
sw months experience connected with the Indian office in another capacity, 
he farming end of things. He had no experience in administration whatsoever, 
he was. appointed to a very important agency. I met him once. I have not 
ussed his business with him at all, but he has told others that he knew 
hing about it. He was willing to learn but he knew nothing at all about 
ian Affairs when he was appointed. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. Do you know of any instance where an Indian child has been denied 
1er education because of a recommendation of an Indian agent or for some _ 
er reason?—-A. At our convention in Massett last month a young man stood 
and gave his own life experience. He came from Port Essington. He wanted 
nave higher education and finally he got into the high school. He applied 
she Indian agent at Prince Rupert at the time who told him there was no 
aey for it. His father paid his way as far as he could. [ think he got to 
end of the second year in high school and because of economic needs he had 
yuit and he left his schooling at that time. This was his statement before 
convention of the Native Brotherhood at Massett last month. 

Mr. WiuuiAMs: He also stated he was three years in grade 8. 

Mr. Gosneuu: I know of a case where higher education was denied, and 
t was to my own daughter. She passed her examinations in Port Simpson. 
jok her to Prince Rupert, paid her board there and her upkeep. It ran to 
lewhere in the neighborhood of $75. After I earried it for close to a year I 
it to the agent and I told him that the load was a little too heavy and asked! 
here could be any assistance from the Indian department. The Indian 
nt told me, “You ought to be ashamed of yourself, coming into this office 
| asking for assistance when you are in a position to carry your own 
ghter’s higher education.” There was no assistance. 


The CHarrmMAn: When was that? 
Mr. Gosneiu: That was about three years ago. 


Mr. Scow: I have had the same experience as Mr. Gosnell. I had quite a 
e to get my oldest son to continue in higher education. He had acquired 
requirements for continuing on with higher education. I was also told the 
1e thing, that there was no provision. Mind you, I am explaining my own 
erience. The Indian agent himself told me he could not see any way whereby 
‘Indian department could help me because he said I was in a financial 
ition to support my own family. 

Mr. MacNicou: He said what? . 

Mr. Scow: He said I was in a financial position to support my own family. 
t because I had acquired certain responsibilities with certain companies he 
aght I had all kinds of money. It was due to some friends of mine that my 
was able to continue with a higher education. He had to go through the 
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provincial welfare in Vancouver to start with. In the meantime the Indi 
agent heard of this and also the principal at the time. — | q 


Mr. MacNicout: Where is your son going now? 
Mr. Scow: He is not going to school at the present time. 
The CHarrMAN: How old is he? 


Mr. Scow: He is 20. He attended university for a year, and it was owl 
to lack of money he could not go back. 


The Cuarrman: Did he graduate?. 


- Mr. Scow: No, he did not. He had only one year. Last year he was the 
for a year. but this year he could not continue owing to lack of finances. Th 
I also have a girl. She had the requirements to continue in higher education. 
made an application to the Indian agent and he informed me that the poh 
of the Indian department was that no two members of a family could ha 
higher education. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. Is it your general experience that as far as maternity cases the Indi 
department pays for the first five days only and then they are prematur 
discharged? You say that in your brief. Is that your eeneral experience ?— 
That is the ruling, but at the hospital at Bella Bella where there is a v 
sympathetic doctor, Dr. Darby, he has kept them on at a loss until they w 
fit to be discharged. 


By Mr. Farquhar: 


Q. These are Indian hospitals?—A. It is a general hospital treating wh 
people as well as Indians. It is a United Church hospital. 


By Mr. Castleden: 
Q. Is that general in other hospitals in British Columbia?—A. I think so 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. It is general for them to be discharged after five days?—A. Ht 
general. Payments are only made for five days on maternity cases. 

Q. If the hospitals keep them on they do so at a loss?—A. I do not th 
they do in city hospitals, like St. Paul’s in Vancouver. 


‘Mr. Gipson: The limit is seven days now, I believe. 
The Witness: I see. I did not know. 


By Mr. Raymond: 


Q. Can you tell me how many Indian chiefs are to be found in Bri 
Columbia?—A. No, I could not tell you that. 
Q. Could you say about how many?—A. They are numerous, nati 
couple of thousand. That is just a wild guess. 
Q. You mean 2,000 active chiefs?—A. I would say something like thai 
am thinking of the whole province. 
Q. How many of them would you say belong to the Native Brotherhooc 
' British Columbia?—A. That is a little hard to answer once again. There) 
chiefs and chiefs. In a band there is not Just one chief. 
Q. I mean to say of those 2,000 you spoke of a moment ago, how mi 


% 


would you say belong to the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia. 


Mr. WiuutAMs: That is a hard question to answer because we do not k1 
how many chiefs are in that band. Chiefs are in two categories. There 
chiefs who inherit their chieftanship. There are chiefs appointed by 
Department of Indian Affairs. | | 
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“The Wirness: In the membership of our ESA I think I.can point 
s out, that in every locality a branch is formed, and the branch must have 
east 20 members. In that branch we do not recognize rank. They are just 
em mbers, you see. A branch may have from 20 to 100 or 200 members, but 
must have 20 members before it becomes a branch. 


1 By Mr. Raymond: 
QQ. Let us say it is impossible to find out as to this matter—A. It is not 
apossible to find out. 
_ Q. At the present time?—A. I do not know definitely. 
Q. I should like to know if any steps were taken to have a representative 
the.unafhliated Indians who would not be an officer of the Native Brotherhood | 
' British Columbia. What steps were taken to have an official, one who 
ould not be a member of the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia, to 
present the unaffiliated Indians of British Columbia. 
Mr. Scow: We have Mr. Williams here. 

Mr. Raymonp: I mean not belonging to the Native Brotherhood. 
' Mr. Scow: Ido not know. I might say that throughout the province of 
ritish Columbia we have a member in every village and in every tribe, but 
% recognized as a branch owing— 
S Mr. Raymonp: Were there any steps taken to have the other Indians 
spresented here today by an Indian who would not be a member of the Native 
rotherhood of British Columbia? 
Mr. Scow: The unaffiliated Indians represented by an unaffiliated Indian? 
' Mr. Raymonp: Yes. 
» Mr. Scow: No. 
Mr. Raymonp: I see here you had a convention at Massett on the 31st 
PMarch, 1947. Can you say how many members were present at that meeting? 
Mr. WiuiaAmMs: We had sixty-four votes. 
Mr. Raymonp: Did those men represent different branches? 
Mr. Scow: Different branches. 
Mr. Witurams: Sixty-seven, and since then we have had a few more who 
asking for charters. 
Mr. Scow: Yes, at that time we had over seventy branches. 

Mr. RayMonv: There is a matter here which I would like to present 
1 delicacy. Our minutes show that out of some 25,000 Indians in British 
Det there are 14,465 Roman Catholics. Could I ask, possibly, if there are 
y Roman Catholics among the representatives here today? 
The Wrrness: Among the four of us? 
' Mr. Raymonp: Yes. 
' The Witness: No. 
Mr. Scow: I may say our organization is non-political and undenamina- 
ional. ? 
_ Mr. Raymonp: I will come to that but because you are a minority organi- 
or on advocating undenominational Indian schools for the whole province, so 
would like to refer to some previous briefs which has been submitted to this 
mmitice. I have seen many instances where Indians in British Columbia are 
king to have the schools remain as they are. In my estimation this is a very 
icate, but very important matter. 
The Native Brotherhood of British Columbia, as stated by Mr. Williams, 
non-political and undenominational but perhaps they are not representative 
I 1e whole of the Indians of British Columbia. 
-eall attention for instance, to the brief presented to the committee on 
20th of March, 1947 at page 163, by the Ohamil Indian reserve situated at 
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Laidlaw, British Columbia. Under “The operation of day and residentii 

schools”, it reads “We believe that the present system of education is satisfactor, 
and no change is desired”. 3 ~ . 
The CuarrMan: Is that one of the briefs that have been filed? ; 

Mr. Raymonp: ‘This is the brief of the Ohamil Indian reserve at Laidla 

British Columbia. ; 

The CuarrMAN: It is a brief you are reading from? , F 

; 


: 


Mr. Raymonp: Yes, as printed in our minutes. 
The CHarrMAN: It is not from one of the witnesses here today. . 
Mr. Raymonp: No, it is a brief. I see a little later with respect to th 


of the Coldwater Indian reserve, do not wish to change any Indian Act”. 
Then we see the Shulus reserve, on page 166, “I am satisfied with m 


On page 167, the Chemainus Bay reserve, “T have nothing against th 
school if they look after our children right and give good education”. _ 
On page 168, with respect to the St. Mary’s, Kootenay Indian reserve, “W 
want our children well instructed in our faith so that they may always serv 
God as good christians ought to do”. ; 3 
The Kootenay Indian reserve, Columbia Lake, British Columbia, at pag 
170, “Fourthly, we want our children well instructed in our faith so that the 
may always serve God as good christians ought to do”. 3 s 
And then on page 171, from the Lower Kootenay reserve band, “At schor 
our children should learn their religion so that they may be good citizens an 
eood christians. We do not want our children sent to non-religious schools 
And so on, it goes like that. I see that on page 174 the Fort Good Hoy 
reserve say this, “We are all Catholics and we want the schools for our childre 
to be of the Catholic doctrine and to be taught by Catholic teachers. Only if tk 
schools could be built closer to our homes we should be glad. The present da 
and residential school system has given good satisfaction”. ; 
I am bringing this up in order that when I get all the facts before me 
will know what to do when I have to decide about these things. ; 
Mr. Rew: May I ask a question here. Could we not have the offier 
ficures? If this question is going to raise its head in this committee, and ve 
have now raised it, I would like to ask if the figures quoted are official? I kno 
the exact situation in British Columbia and in that province we are not co 
cerned with this question at all and it is a matter that I have been endeavourit 
to keep out of the committee. If there is any possibility of this matter bell 
carried further, then the province of British Columbia should take over 
Indians and the running of them. I have been somewhat expecting this to- 
raised before now. I could tell that it was coming up by the letters I hay 
received, as can every other member. JT think we should have the official figur 
and if Mr. Raymond is going to raise the question British Columbia 1s going 1 
hear of it. We have never had the problem arise in the province and it wou 
be detrimental I believe if it does arise. FI 
The CuarrMAN: Well, could we not get on. You see these are referent 
to briefs that have been filed, they are not references to evidence that has be 
‘given before the committee. That is one of the drawbacks in having certa 
witnesses come before the committee rather than have the committee ta 
evidence on the spot. i 
Mr. Raymonp: I would like to ask another question. I brought this ual 
order to ask if the intention was to amend the policy as it exists at the prese 
time. ; 


3 
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The CuatrMan: We have not been coming to any conclusions, we are just 
rere to hear evidence. When we come to our conclusions the matter will be 


aised. Now Mr. Farquhar is next. 
Mr. WiuutaMs: May I just ask the gentleman, it was the Laidlaw reserve 
~ Mr. Raymonp: Yes. 


hat he mentioned. 
Mr. Wittams: I believe they submitted their brief een Mr. Reid. I 
t in on the meeting, I was holding a listening brief, and they did say some- | 
thing about their schools. It is in section 6, and I do not know whether this 
as been presented to the committee. This is the brief of the Fraser Valley 
Be 


Pee 


The operation of day and residential schools be brought under pro- 
vincial jurisdiction, and to the same standard regulations and curriculum 
properly established, to the same efficiency of non-native public schools 
and colleges, thus provide an adequate elementary education and proper 
. technical training for native pupils, only by such impartial improvements, 
: will the natives ever attain proper qualifications to the habits and ways of 
modern civilization. 


ac 3: 


/ 


Now, I may say, to my own knowledge I think the greater percentage of 
the Fraser Valley Indians are Roman Catholics and they feel very -strongly 
at the schools should be undenominational. 

The Cuairman: Mr. Farquhar would like to get along. 

_ Mr. Castiepen: I would like before we leave that, to ask this question. 
Were the briefs which were submitted to the special joint committee in the 
vidence of number 5 of this year, received from Indians or were they received 
from other parties? 

_ The Cuarrman: I do not know. Those are the briefs that have come te 
the committee and they have been filed. 

_ Mr. Castuepen: From whom did they come? 


The CuHatrMaAn: From the person whose name is at the bottom, in reply to 
@ circular letter sent by Mr. Lickers. 

- Mr. Rem: I presented the petition from the Laidlaw Indians and it has 
been stated that the meeting was a fully representative one, it was fifty-fifty 
Roman Catholic. The petition was signed by them all and read out at the 
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4 Mr. CastLepen: At page 163 it shows that it was signed by Mr. Willie 
‘George and Ed. Lorenzetto, and there were ten other signatures on the original 
letter. | 

Mr. FarquHar: Well, if I may continue I would like to ask some questions. 
- The Cuarrman: Yes, Mr. Farquhar go ahead. 


By Mr. Farquhar: 

- Q. I should say that several of the questions I was going to ask have been 
asked by other members of the committee and they have been answered. Some 
of the answers however, were not quite clear. On page 2, number 2. “No mem- 
er should be removed from band membership unless it be by the will of the 
person and the band concerned”. In what other way could one be removed 
from the band?—-A. By being absent from the reserve for a certain amount of 
‘time, he could be automatically removed. 
- QQ. Is that a regulation of the department?—A. Yes. 

_ Q.I1 did not know that. Then again, speaking in connection with the 
“enfranchisement of an Indian. I understand that is a personal matter between 
the Indian and the department and that the agent has no authority to interfere 
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further than to give a report when asked to do so by the department. Is that 
not the way it has been carried out?—A. That is the way it has been carried — 
out. I think all enfranchisements have been through application of the person 
concerned but as I said there is a chance that improper action might be taken. 
It has been a threat, with this section, that it could be done. | : \ 
~  Q. It could be done?—A. It could be done, yes. ; 3 
Q. By the agent?—-A. The department has two members on a committee. 
They have a majority of the members. The third member is to represent the” 
Indians. eg 
Q. That is all new information, I did not know that?—A. It is all in the” 
Indian Act. a 
Q. On page 4, it has been said the Indians are not receiving assistance 
equal to that received by the white population by way of social benefits such — 
as old age pensions, mothers’ allowance, and so on. Would you suggest that the ~ 
Indian department discontinue the assistance you are now receiving and the 
department give you the social benefits now given to the white population ?—_ 
A. That is, if they were to receive what is given to the white people? 
Q. Yes.—A. I would certainly say so. If that-were available the Indians_ 
would certainly benefit by it. 3 
Q. And discontinue the present system the department has of giving” 
hospitalization, relief and such like?—A. No, I did not say that. There is” 
nothing to suggest that. a 
Q. But I am asking you that question. Would you prefer the Indians 
receive the social benefits of the white population and discontinue what they — 
are now receiving from the department in the way of hospitalization, relief and 
charitable amounts?—A. I cannot answer that in a word because you are mixing — 
two principles. You are taking for granted that the Indian is enfranchised.— 
He will be given all the other things and drop his hereditary connection with his | 
people. ¥ 
Q. Not necessarily that he be enfranchised, but he is already receiving the 
family allowance, for instance?—A. Yes. e 
Q. He could receive old age pensions, mothers’ allowance and other social 
relief. What I asked you was would you prefer that the present system be dis- 
continued and the Indian receive the social benefits the white population is_ 
receiving?—A. No, I could not answer that in a direct way because you are 
‘inferring that he be enfranchised and surrender all his Indian rights. 
Q. I am not suggesting that he be enfranchised—A. It amounts to the 
same thing. . : 
Q. You would not expect the Indian would continue to receive all the 
benefits he is now receiving and then also receive all the social benefits the 
white population is receiving, would you? 4 
The CHairMAN: And pay no taxes. 4 
Mr. Farquuar: I am mentioning such things as old age pensions, mothers’ 
allowance, family allowance and any other social legislation, the benefit of 
which the white population may be receiving. 
Mr. WitutaMs: Do you realize that we are not treaty Indians in British 
Columbia? Other Indians in other provinces entered into a bargain with the 
federal government for their land which resulted in treaties. The government 
of Canada has never bargained with the Indians in British Columbia. 4 
Mr. Farquuar: I am not suggesting that at all. 
The CuairmMAan: What Mr. Farquhar is trying to do is to get information as 
to your opinion. q 
__ Mr. Farquuar: That is what I am trying to do. I am not finding fault 
with anything that has been done. You have stated you should receive old age 
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ensions. You are already receiving family allowances, but you should also 
ceive all the other social benefits the white population is receiving. 

Mr. Scow: You mean the relief we are getting now? If we receive the 
enefits spoken of in our brief, will we give up the relief? 

Mr. FarquHar: Yes? 

Mr. Scow: Yes, we will give up the relief. 

Mr. FarquHar: That is what I want to know. You would discontinue the 
resent system you have for relief. 

The Wirness: We have in subsection (6) page 4. 


“Tf the governments have the right to impose taxation on the Indians, then 
such social benefits as are enjoyed by the taxpayers of the country should be 
eranted to the Indians.” 


ou are taxing the Indian. You have been taxing him. You have been taking 
loney away from him. You are taxing the Indian to-day and he has no 
oice in the affairs of the country at all. In the eyes of the law he is a minor. 


By Mr. Farquhar: 
Q. I understood he was not paying taxes while on the reserve?—A. What 
an you earn on the reserve so far as we are concerned in British Columbia? 
here is nothing to be earned on the reserve. 


Mr. Cass: In other words, all the Indian saves is the land tax. The Indian 
ays all the other taxes, income, gasoline tax and so on. 


Mr. FarquHar: I am not advocating that the Indian be taxed. 


~ Mr. WiuutAms: There are taxes collected from the Indians who are earning 
o the reserve. For instance, the fishermen who are delivering fish to a plant 
tuated on the reserve are paying taxes the same as other fellows who are 
elivering to plants outside of the reserve. Furthermore, as I said on the first 
ay I was on the stand, a large number of these fish were obtained from non- 
rritorial waters. There is taxation on the reserve. 


' The Cuatrman: Any further questions, Mr. Farquhar? 


By Mr. Farquhar : 


Q. On page 6, there is a question I was going to ask you. You need not 
nswer it unless you wish. It was in connection with a point you stressed very 
Trongly here, the non-denominational school. You believe all schools should 
e non-denominational, but, to my mind, you did not give a very clear explana- 
on of just why you advocated it. You did not give the principal reason. You 
9 not need to answer that question unless you wish. There has been a reference 
lade to it already. I thought possibly you had some other reason besides what 
ou stated here. 


_ Mr. Scow: Since you are back*on that question now, I should like to clear 
p one statement I made in regard to the university, the one year my boy has 
ttended the university. The Indian department has paid the tuition fee for the 
ne year. 

_ The Wrirnsss: In reply to that question as to why we stress non-denomina- 
onal ‘schools, we believe it is the only way the Indian will have freedom of 
spression. He will be under no restraint and no influence whatever. We consider 
1at is of the greatest importance, more important than anything else which 
light be given in denominational schools. You must have freedom.. This 
yuntry stands for freedom of worship. We believe that is a choice which should 
' left to the Indian. 

In reply to a statement which was made that this delegation is not Roman 
Bholic, I might say this; we have six district vice-presidents in our organiza- 
on, three of them are Roman Catholic. 
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Mr. Raymonp: I wish to point out I merely asked the question, you see. 7 
The Wirness: I just pointed this out. The inference seems to be it is a 
non-Catholic organization, but that is not so. We are non-denominational as 
the president pointed out. You say here on page 6 in (b) that the Indian agent 
had denied a large number of deserving Indians the right to go to school. I 
think you answered that and gave the reason why?—A. Yes. . 
Q. Again on page 8 you refer to the Indian agent refusing to allow Indians 

to go to the hospital contrary to the doctor’s orders. Is it true that an agent 
can refuse to allow cases to go to the hospital contrary to the Indian doctor’s 
orders?—A. That is to say that the Indian agent can refuse a patient to go 
to the hospital? . 
Q. Contrary to the doctor’s orders?—A. Contrary to the doctor’s orders, yes. 

Q. Has he that authority?—A. I was on the board for a hospital where the 
Indian agent came, contrary to the doctor’s orders, and told patients to go home. 
Q. Over the head of the doctor?—A. I beg your pardon? 4 

Q. Contrary to the doctor’s wish for them to stay?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a very serious matter. You also referred to the agent having the 
final say in special cases. Now, one more question. Mr. Williams made the 
statement that the Indian veterans were not receiving the same consideration as 
the veterans of the white population. I would like to ask in what way do the 
Indian veterans not enjoy the privileges of other veterans. | 
Mr. Writurams: By being pushed out of beer parlors; second, under the 
Veterans’ Land Act a veteran other than an Indian can receive up to $6,000. 
He fought for his rights and the Indian fought beside him; some of them paid 
the supreme sacrifice. They came back and they are only allowed one-third 
of that; the unreturnable portion. — : ‘ 
Mr. Farquuar: I understand the Indian can receive exactly the same 
amount as the white veteran; is not that right? 1 
Mr. Harxness: If an Indian leaves the reserve and assumes white status 
he can get $6,000. 3 
Mr. Witu1ams: I am speaking of Indians on the reserve; they are only 
allowed one-third of the $6,000—the unreturnable portion. That is not fair. 4 
Mr. Farquuar: He is allowed one-third— j 
Mr. WitutaMs: The unreturnable portion. That is not fair. i 


By Mr. Matthews: | 

Q. Some of the questions I wished to ask have already been answered, bt 
there are two or three questions I would like to get some clarification on. Thai 
matter of income tax and enfranchisement was of interest to me, and I woul¢ 
like to ask Mr. Kelly this question. He speaks about the lands contiguous t 
the reserve having been commercialized and exploited with no benefit to the 
Indians. That would seem to be very unfortunate. Have you any suggestior 
to make as to how that might be remedied. Those conditions exist, as you say 
Have you any suggestion as to a remedy for that?—A. What I had in min 
personally along this line was this: I could see a picture of two Indian ban 
small bands say of 150 or 200 members close together. Because at one tim 
when the commissioner who was seeing apart Indian reserves came around an 
he saw fit to grant one band a larger area, and in time they profit from the timbe 
from that area. Another band for some reason was not given the same privilege 
and while one band could earn $100,000 from the sale of timber the next bar 
could not get $10—practically nothing in reality. That is what T had in min¢ 
There are these tremendous inequalities running through the reserve systen 
There should be some uniformity of recompense for the lands taken away fro} 
the Indians. 3 
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F Q. “Take the average reserve that you have in mind, for what is it best 
: adapted, farming land, mixed farming, stock raising?—A. On the coast very little 
can be used for farming. There are small exceptions on Vancouver Island and 
around the mouth of the Fraser river, but if you fake the upper coast we have 
— lots of mountains and lots of rocks and lots of Christmas trees and lots of timber, 
_ but the timber does not belong to us. ° 


Mr. CAstLEDEN: Do you say that the timber on the reserve does not 
belong to you? 


q The Witness: The timber on the reserve does. 
Mr. Wiuuiams: There are instances where the timber does not belong. 


The Witness: That is a point I am glad has been mentioned. From 1912 
to 1916 a royal commission was appointed to finalize the reserve question in 
- British Columbia. There was equal representation from the dominion govern- 
ment and the provincial government, and I think the chairman was a county 
court judge or supreme court judge by the name of Judge Whitmore, as I 
-remember. He came from the prairies. They travelled all over the province, 
and in some instances new reserves were recommended by them and set aside 
for the use of the Indians. Now, it has come to the knowledge of the people, 
_I think, for the first time, that in some of those reserves—the new reserves 
that were set apart—prior to them ‘being set apart somebody claimed the timber 

on them, and to-day the situation is that the land is an Indian reserve but 
the timber belongs to some lumber company. Now that is the situation on some 
of the reserves to-day. 


< 
: 
E 
F 
; By Mr. Gibson: 

;: Q. Mr. Kelly, in case the timber reverted to the British Columbia CLOWN, is 


1 Mr. Scow: Not to our knowledge. 


By Mr. Matthews: 


4 Q. You said that the native Indians should be given equal op poRAReHIes 
with other people for employment in the civil service—the Public Works and 
= forms of public employment; are they not?—A. Theoretically possibly 


The CHaArrRMAN: Actually? 
The Witness: Actually, no. 
The CuamrMAn: Actually it. is a fact. We have an Indian in this depart- 


Mr. CASTELDEN: One out of hundreds. 
The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Matthews: 
—  Q. Let us get at that. These positions are advertised and advertisements 
are stuck up in the post offices, and I do not think you mean to imply that if 
_two Indian young people wished to write the civil service examinations they 
os be refused to write the examinations ; I do not think you mean that?—A. I 


0. On what do you pike that opinion?—A. I ‘beg your pardon? 
~ Q. On what do you base that opinion, because it is a rather serious matter? 
-—A. Let us be frank about it. I read your records. I read from the record of 
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the Civil Service Commission saying that all appointments are meritorious. | 
Actually that is not so. I think I read in your minutes where a veteran, Brigadier — 
Martin, states that he applied for a position as Indian agent; a veteran of the 
first world war, and his application was not even acknowledged. He did not hear 
from them, according to his statement in the record before this committee. 
* Mr. Farounar: I did not know that they acknowledged any of them. 
The CuarrmMan: We are encroaching on Mr. Matthew’s time. 
Mr. Marruews: I do not wish to encroach on anybody’s time, I can assure 
you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuatmrman: Would you permit Mr. Hoey to make. an answer to that | 
statement off the record? 9 
(Statement by Mr. Hoey off the record.) 
The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to say that according to another | 
instance altogether Brigadier Martin in his statement before your committee — 
pointed out that he referred to an Indian agency, he applied for an Indian | 
agency. . ae 3 
Mr. Hosry: I never heard about that. 
The CHAIRMAN: I never heard about that. 7 
Mr. Wuuu1aMs: He applied for an Indian agency at Hazelton after the — 
first world war. 
Mr. Hory: That is quite a few years ago. 
The Wrrness: That is written in your minutes. | & 
Mr. Castiepen: I think there is a misunderstanding there; I think the © 
reference is to his application for another position. a 
The Witness: I hope, sir, that I do not bring before your committee 
anything that cannot be substantiated. 7 
Mr. MacNicou: I doubt if I can finish in the course of five or six minutes, — 
so I am not going to ask questions, I am merely going to make statements and — 
if they are not objected to I will assume that the parties concerned agree to ~ 
what I say. The first one is this, that I understood some of these gentlemen ~ 
to say that the widow of a white husband should be admitted to the band if | 
she wishes to be admitted. I agree. Was I right in that assumption? e 
The Wirness: Agreed.. It is the brief. - : . 
Mr. MacNicou: And my next point is that an Indian child of an Indian girl — 
should be admitted to the band if the mother wishes? q 
The Wrrness: Agreed. a 
Mr. MacNicou: I agree to that too. = 
The Wirness: It is in the brief. | z 
Mr. MacNicou: My next point is that the Indians should have representa- $ 
tion somewhat after the manner of the Maoris in New Zealand. I agree with 
what they have in New Zealand. I am very familiar with what they have in — 
New Zealand. I agree with that, but the difficulties in Canada are much - 
different. from those in.New Zealand, because in New Zealand they are all 
located in one area. In Canada we would have to have some modus operandi 
whereby there would be a representative for one part of Canada, and another 
part of Canada, and another part, of Canada, but I agree the time has come 
when the Indians should have some kind of representation. That is something 
that ought to be worked out. 
It was presented very strongly that tuberculosis among the Indians was 
a terrible scourge. We all agree with that, and we hope some method. will bem 
found whereby the effects of tuberculosis can be cut down. I myself have seen — 
that the Indian homes are not constructed properly. They are without base-. 
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ments. Their homes were more or less damp and they were not able to stand the 
inclement weather. The poor things caught cold and what did they get but 
tuberculosis... I feel the department will take notice of that and certainly every 
possible effort should be made to reduce the mortality among the Indians. 
If that is done then the same results will occur in Canada as have occurred in 
New Zealand whereby the Maoris have gone up from 30,000 to 80,000 or 100,000 
in a short time. If Indian mortality can be cut down there is no reason why the 
Indians should not go up to half a million in Canada. I think everybody agrees 
with that. 

I would like to have taken time to take up another matter but I will not 
do it now on account of the hour. I was interested in what Mr. Williams said 
about the two kinds of chiefs, hereditary chiefs and chiefs by appointment, but 
at some future time we will get a little further elaboration on that. Two or 
three mentioned that the Indian was not able to go to the bank and get money. 
Of course, he has nothing to hypothecate to the bank on the reserve, but I think 
some means should be found whereby the department itself could act as a bank 
for the Indians. After an investigation was made and their record found to be 
good they should be able to get money to start in’ business. 

Mr. Birackmors#: Hear, hear. 


| Mr. MacNicou: I was greatly interested to hear about Chief Scow’s son. I 
might say Mr. Hoey is very warm hearted towards the Indians. He told me 
privately your son had a fine record. I turned around and asked him why he was 

| not going to school now. He said because of financial reasons. J asked Mr. 
Hoey if you, who seem to be fairly properous, will put up half the cost of 
sending him for the rest of the term, would the department put up the balance? 

Mr. Hoey said he would consider it, I presume favourably, and- do something 

worth while. We are all very interested that the Indians should receive higher 

enon, If Chief Scow cannot find ways and means to help his son I am 
sure the department will be glad to assist. We would like to see him get through. 

; Something was said about the civil service. I agree with that. Brigadier 

Martin was mentioned. I am well acquainted with him. He 1s doing a fine job in 

Toronto. He has attained the high position of magistrate in the principal county 

of all Canada, the county of York, the principal one in population and perhaps 

in educational facilities and the like. Perhaps he would not give that up now 
~but I hope the department will encourage men like Chief Scow’s son and other 
~sons of Indians all over the country to go and equip themselves to take service 
in the department. Indians are in the department in the United States, and I 
for one feel the time has come when the Indians should have a large place in the 
administration of Indians affairs in Canada. Why should they not have a place? 
I am just about at the end. I do not think I will bother with the other 
" question IT had. 
The CHAarrmMAN: Thank you. Just one moment. Dr. Moore is here. 

¥ Mr. Harxness: I have not had a turn. Apparently I sat down in the wrong 

place. There is one question I should like to ask in connection with Indian 

veterans. The subject was brought up a minute ago. | 
Mr. CAstLepEN: I think there are‘a number of questions. Could we not have 
ca meeting tonight? 

P Mr. Case: We cannot sit to-night. 

_ _-Mr. MacNicou: I have been out of the House all afternoon. 

Mr. Harxnesss: I do not think we should sit again to-day. 

I would just like to ask a question on the matter of Indian veterans in 

British Columbia. Have they experienced any difficulty in getting the $2,300 

rant for the purpose of going into the fishing business or nee homes on the 
reserve? 


~ 
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Mr. Wiuutams: I do not know where there has been a single case of the | 
$2,300 being obtained and I have been the business agent of the native brother-. — 
hood for three years. Some of the boys have come to me and I can do nothing for — 
them so I send them to the commissioner or to the Indian agent. I do not know | 
of a single case or I should say that none of them have reported to me that they — 
have received it. I do know that some of the boys have obtained boats from their 
eratuities, but as far as the $2,300 is concerned I do not know of a single case. — 
The CuatrMaAN: Well, we have the departmental officials here who can q 
answer that question and as a matter of interest the answer from Colonel Neary 
is ‘No, that is not so”. 3 
Colonel Neary: We have the actual figures here together with the names. — 
There is one from Cowichan, $2,300 for nets and fishing boat. I could give you ~ 
the names of others. : 

Mr. Casritepen: How many applications have been made? 

Mr. Harkness: All I am interested in is knowing whether you have any — 
actual cases in which the veterans have applied for this grant and where it has — 
been turned down. 4 

Mr. WiuuiAMs: There is John Jacobson, I believe he is from Ahousat. 

The CuHarrMAn: What was that name? sal ; 

Mr. Witurams: Ahousat, on the west coast of Vancouver Island and he was q 

told that the $2,300 would be used as the final payment but I believe the boat 3 
cost him $3,000 or $3,500. =e 5 

Colonel Nnary: $5,000. 

Mr. Harkness: His application was not actually turned down. He was — 
told he could get the boat and the $2,300 would be used as a final payment — 

_ but he had to put up the rest? a 

Mr. Wruuiams: In the case of the west coast of Vancouver Island they 
need $500,000 boats to face the Pacific Ocean. $2,300 just defeats the purpose — 
and I am certain the honourable gentlemen would bear me out. g 

Mr. Harkness: I brought this up because I am interested in ensuring, ~ 
as far as the committee is concerned, that Indian veterans have ever opportunity ~ 
of getting and making use of that $2,300, if they can qualify for it. ; 3 

Mr. Wiuutams: If they could use it as a down payment it would be a great © 
thing for the Indian veteran. After all he has to reestablish himself. He has ~ 
been away two, three, or maybe five years. 3 

The Cuatrrman: Could I ask Doctor Moore a question about this hospitali- — 
zation? Are you through Mr. Harkness? 3 

Mr. Harkness: Go right ahead. | 3 

~The Cuarrman: My question has to do with this five-day limit that we 
heard about to-day. 4 

Doctor P. E. Moorr: (Indian Medical Services, National Health and ~ 
Welfare): I would like to say no instruction exists which limits any stay in 
hospitalization to five days. If there have been any instances of this, it has® 

been done locally, without the knowledge of the department. Only today I 
reviewed a case where we paid a bill for a woman who had been kept in the- 
hospital for forty-five days. It was a case where her medical condition 
warranted it. ‘There has been some attempt, we do not encourage it, but there — 
has been some attempt on the part of the Indian agents who know the Indians, _ 
and, if they have good earning power, they are sometimes asked to pay some © 
share of the bill. That is on a more or less elective basis. At present we are 
encouraging Indian women to come into the hospital, particularly for the first 
baby, the primigenous. We are not, by and large, encouraging them to come 
to hospitals but we do not discourage them. It is a pure question of economy | 


_ 
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and in any case where the doctors can predict any abnormality we instruct 
them to send those cases to the hospital. If it has been a fact that any agent 
has so conducted himself, Mr. Hoey will substantiate the fact that he has 


Overstepped his authority. If any question arises then the doctor’s decision is 
final. Then if the Indian wants special foods the agent can order them on the 
doctor’s recommendation. 
The Cuamman: Thank you very much, Doctor Moore. 
_ Mr. Castixpen: I think Doctor Moore would admit such a thing might 
happen without his department hearing of it 
' The Cuatmrman: Doctor Moore said that it could happen. 
__ Mr. Farquuar: Why do the Indians not take it up with their members 
nd find out from the member just why these things are being done. The Indians 
im ny constituency take up different things with me. Why do you not encourage 
ee Indians to contact their member who will try to help them in investigating 
and finding out whether these things are being done. 
© Mr. Scow: | Thank you very much sir, we will have to keep in close 
touch with Mr. Gibson. 
_ The CHarrman: It is six o'clock, gentlemen, and we have to adjourn. We 
appreciate very much Mr. Kelly, Mr. Scow and Mr. Gosnell, your coming here. 
We regret that we have not the time to hear more from you. In this committee 
we never have time for any witness to exhaust the subject because it is such 
a vast subject, but we appreciate very much your coming here. I wonder 
1 there is anything else you desire to add, briefly, to what has been presented. 
_ The Wirness: Does that mean this is the last time you will hear us; this 
s the end? 
© The Cuarrman: It would seem so. It is the consensus of opinion amongst 
he committee members we could not meet to-night. | 
| The Wrrvess: I noticed in the record, I think roughly 24 of these volumes 
lave been devoted principally to the evidence of departmental officials. I think 
‘ou should give us a little more time than you have alloted us. You said we 
vould have two days. -We have come a long way, and unless we have exhausted 
ll the information we desire to give you, I do not think it would be right to 
lose us off. | 


| The CHairman: You see, we have been charged with the completion of 
us work this year, whether we will do so or not I am not prepared to say, 
\ 4 that is the attempt we must make. We have tried to work out something 
quitable in order to hear from the Indians. We just cannot hear all the Indians 


*0 


fom all over the country. he 
| The Wrrness: That is quite true, Mr. Chairman, but it is 80 years since 
‘onfederation and this is the first time this has been done. It might be another 
0-years before it happens again. 

- The Cuarrman: There may be an election before the Act is revised and 
en all our work will be for nothing. 

_ Mr. Farqunar: Have you other questions or matters you wished to bring 
aoe of your brief? 

The Wirness: In connection with the questioning, we had other matters we 
antec to work in but.we have not had time to do so. 


Mr. Buacxmore: How long would these gentlemen be able to stay? Could 
ey stay over until Monday? . 


' The Cuarrman: We cannot see them on Monday because we have other 
nesses coming before us that day. 


_ Mr. Buacxmore: I think there is a good deal of virtue in what they say. 


‘4% 
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The Cuamrman: I think that 1s true. We found the same thing all through 
the Maritimes. We just did not have the time to stay and hear all the Indians 
wanted to tell us. | j 

Mr. Bracxmorr: I do feel ashamed of the time we have spent hearing 
departmental officials. ‘ 

The Cuatrman: If we did not know anything about the subject, why take 
time talking to the Indians? We had to have some background material. 

Mr. Castuepen: Under the circumstances, in view of the fact the delega- 
tion express themselves as feeling they have not had a full opportunity 0: 
presenting all they desire to present I should like to move we hold anothe 


session to-night. 
Mr. Buackmors: I second that motion. 
Mr. CasTiepen: Even if all the members cannot be here, we might stil 
go on and give the delegation a hearing. I would be willing to sit to-night a 
nine o’clock and I guarantee I will be here. 
The CHarrMAN: Is that agreeable to the members of the committee? 
Mr. MacNtcou: I might not be here because I have important business 1 
the House. Before leaving, I want to express my personal appreciation of th 
intelligent presentation these gentlemen have made. We have heard many dele 
vations but I do not believe we have heard many which equalled you and w 
have not heard any which have surpassed you in your presentation. What th 
delegation has said, whether they say anything more to us or not, will b 
carefully digested and we will be able to ask questions of other delegations base 
on what you have told us which will, perhaps, bring out what you desire to te. 
us. We have more Indians coming from British Columbia and perhaps we Wi 
be able to get more from them. . 
The CuHatrRMAN: I would also point out that we have devoted to this delege 
tion the equivalent of three days. You see, we usually devote two hours @ day t 
committee work, from eleven o’clock until one o’clock. We have devoted to yo 
three two-hour periods, ‘but we can go ahead with further periods if it 1s th 
pleasure of the committee. 1. Sf 
Mr. Cass: I think Mr. MacNicol’s statement is a substantial one. I thin 
the delegation should carry that with them. ‘They have presented a ver 
substantial case. We have not had time, as yet, to digest it all but I am sul 
it will assist us. I would join Mr. Castleden in coming back at nine o’clock an 
permitting the delegation to give us any more information they desire to give. 


The committee adjourned at 6.10 p.m. to meet again at 9.00 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION 


The committee resumed at 9 p.m. 

The CHarrMAN: Come to order, gentlemen. q 

And now, Rev. Mr. Kelly, Mr. Scow, Mr. Williams and Mr. Gosnell, ¥ 
would like you to feel free to discuss any subject you think has not been “a 


z= . ‘ > * 
Pe See Skee eee Pee, 


at the present time. If you would like to make any statement or discuss ai 
subject we will be pleased to hear you. I believe some of the gentlemen of © 
committee here now are having other duties to perform in the House and tl 
would like to have a limited time for this evening’s sitting. 

Mr. Case: I was going to suggest, Mr. Chairman, I do not know what th 
ventlemen have to present but I wonder if they could cover what they wi 
to bring up in, say, an hour. I was going to suggest that we allow them an 
in which to complete their presentation and then if the members of the commi 
want to ask any questions after that they may be free to do so. 
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-_ The Cuarrman: Would an hour be sufficient, Mr. Kelly? 
Rev. Mr. Ketuy: I think so. 
The CuairKAN: All right, you just proceed then, if you care to. 


Rev. P. R. Kelly, recalled: 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, we have just received a 
ommunication from British Columbia which we would like to file with you. 

The.CHAIRMAN: What is it in connection with? 

The Wirnzss: It is expressing the viewpoints of the different bands from 
he northern interior of British Columbia as well as the Fraser Valley. After our 
onvention three of our vice-presidents went up through that area and visited 
hose places and this is a result of their visit. It is in support of our brief. 
The CuHatrMAan: Is it the pleasure of the committee to accept this material? 
Nould you care to file it with the committee, Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Gipson: What about reading it? 

The CHairMAN: I was going to read it for him; or, do you care to read it. 
Mr. Case: We would have it put on the record? 

The CuatrMan: I was going to read it to the committee, if you want me to, 
x the Rev. Mr.- Kelly could read it. What is your pleasure. 

Some hon. Mempers: Go ahead and read it. 

The CuarrMan: This is from the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia. 
it is dated at Vancouver, B.C., April 29, 1947. It reads as follows:— 


X 


ft 
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President, Wm. D. Scow, 

7 and Mr. Guy.R. Williams, 

' c/o Rev. P. R. Kelly, 

Lord Elgin Hotel, 

; Ottawa, Ont. 

4 Fraternal Brothers:—Find the enclosed letter for Guy, and the 
4 following are resolutions from northern interior. 
q Resolution No. 1: Moved by Mr. B. Russell, seconded by Mr. 
‘ Jeffrey Johnson, 

2 Be it resolved that our delegation to Ottawa take up the matter of 
: the most necessary boarding school for the districts of Kitwanga, Skeena 
4 Crossing, Hazelton, B.C., with the Special Joint Committee of the Senate 
: and House of Commons, Ottawa, and also with the Indian department. 
a Carried. 

: d Resolution No. 2: By Chief Paddy Isaac, Burns Lake, B.C., | 
seconder, Mr. J. Charlie, ; 

= We wish to ask the delegation to Ottawa to consult the Indian 
i department as to what right our Catholic priests have with provincial 
oa police, as for us natives, we would rather be co-operative with our white 
_, brethren as long as intoxicants is not brought into our reserve; the 
priests get the provincial police to prohibit the white people from 
re. attending our social dances, concerts and bazaars, but do not stop the 
e natives from attending dances and picture shows in town, which is most 


ridiculous. Mr. Andy Paull has already got $300 and over from me 
(Paddy Isaac) and has never helped me, instead he wants another $25 
to take the matter up with Victoria. All Mr. Andy Paull wants is 
money but I am not giving him any more, so I ask the Native Brother- 
hood of B.C. to be our representative at Ottawa. Carried. 
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Resolution No. 3: Stellaco Band, Fraser Lake, B.C., April 21, 1947, 
On behalf of my band, I fully approve of the emphasis of the Native 


Brotherhood of B.C. as reported by Mr. O. D. Peters, we approve an 


support the brief to be presented to the Special Joint Committee of th 
Senate and House of Commons, Ottawa; we are not co-operating with 
any other organization, and will report to my people who are absent 
from this meeting, and will all join up the next time your delegates tour 
this district. | 


i. eee 


Sioned CHIEF MOISE ISADORE. 4 


Resolution No. 4: Fraser Lake Band, Fort Fraser, B.C., April 21 
1947, : - , 
We fully join the Native Brotherhood of B.C., and on behalf of our 
children, to attain better education, I want to have day school at oul 
reserve with a good teacher. The reason for asking for a day school, at 
one time children ran away from the Le-Jack Indian residential ae 
Fraser Lake, B.C., two have frozen to death while running away, becaust 
of the poor care and treatment at the school. We fully support the 
Native Brotherhood of B.C. brief to Ottawa. E 
Sioned CHIEF MAXIME GEORGE. 


Remember that Indian agent Mr. Howe of Vanderhoof, B.C. an 
Chief J. J. James, Stoney Creek Band, Vanderhoof, B.C. and I als 
met all the councillors of the Stoney Creek Band and all those abov 
named has never co-operated with Mr. Andy Paull and has no ties © 
connection with the North American Indian Brotherhood. 4 

And as for the Fraser valley, Chief Joe Hall, Skowlitz Band, Harrt 
son Mills, B.C., is the only one co-operating with Mr. Andy Paull whi Q 
does not represent the entire tribe of the Fraser valley. The rest of thi 
chiefs are co-operating with the Native Brotherhood of B.C. and are 4 
follows: Chief Felix Williams, Ladner, B.C.; Chief James Point, Mus 

& 


a 


Band, Harrison Mills, B.C.; Chief Harry Joseph, Agassiz, B.C.; Chie 
John O’Hamel, Ruby Creek, B.C.; Chief Willie George, Laidlaw, B. 


chiefs I did not write down are Chief John Hall, Sardis, B.C.; Ch 
Albert Cooper, Cultus Lake Band, Vedder Crossing, B.C.; Chief Alb 
Louie, Yokyokious Band, Sardis, fully approves of the brief of the Nati 
Brotherhood of B.C. 3 : 5 


Be sure to present this to the special joint committee to assure thei 


that Chief Joe Hall, of Harrison Mills, B.C., does not represent the Stahl 
Fraser Valley tribe, but only represents his own little band. 7 
Any claimed representation for the Fraser Valley by Mr. Andy Paw 
is all fictitious, also the same goes for the northern interior as the foregor 
part of this letter, are not co-operating with Andy Paull in any shape | 
form, and I hope this clarifies all the confusion. 4 
We will be all pulling for the three of you, so good luck, 3 
Most fraternally yours, 3 
(Sgd.) O. D. PETERS, 

Fraser Valley-Interior 

Vice-President 
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The CuarrMAN: Now, will you just proceed, Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Scow: Mr. Chairman, and members of the joint committee, I have here 
a coristitution which I would like to leave with you so that you gentlemen can 
study it and see the aims and objects of the native brotherhood. This is the 
constitution that we have alhered to and it has only been recently that we have 
been called upon by the northern and interior tribes of British Columbia as a 
‘result of the newspaper which we have published recently. Our district vice- 
‘presidents have touched those points and I know they will become members of 
our organization. 33 
The Cuatrman: Is it the pleasure of the committee to accept this constitu- 
tion and have it put in the records of the proceedings as an appendix. 
| Mr. Cass: I so move. 

The CuatrMAN: Carried. (Printed herewith as Appendix “EHO”.) 
__ Mr. Scow: Now, with regard to the Campbellfish, commonly known as the 
olachan,— 
: The CuarrmMan: What do you call it ? 
Mr. Scow: The Campbellfish or Oolachan. 
The Wrirness: O-O-L-A-C-H-A-N. 
_ Mr. Scow: All our people are concerned with this fish, as it is one of their 
‘most important foods. They process this fish into oil and they use it as you 
vould use olive oil. Recently other fishermen, I might call them foreigners, have 
ommercialized this fish and our people would like this Commitee to establish 
some protection for the Indians. 
Mr. Gipson: You would like it to be reserved exclusively for the Indian 


a 
a 
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Mr. Scow: Yes. 

Mr. Casr: How large a fish is it? 

Mr. Scow: Smaller than a herring. 

Mr. Case: About eight inches long? 

Mr. Scow: About that. - Our ny ene ee there has given fishermen 


ihe Scow: Rint in the Fraser, and in other rivers. 

_ Mr. CastriepEN: Do you mean to say fishermen come into the reserve and 
fish there? 

Mr. Scow: Yes. 

The CHarrMAn: Now, gentlemen, you ee the rules and the practice. I 
‘th nink we will save a lot of time if you will permit the speaker to present what 
he has to present and ask him questions later. 

Mr. Scow: This matter was brought up at our convention by the Lake Bay 
district Indians, the Kwawkewleth. We discussed it at Massett at the conven- 
tion and upon my return the Indian agent informed that he had taken it up with 
the department officials here in Ottawa and he got a favourable reply but it 
‘Was not enough. It was not satisfactory as far as the Indians were concerned. 
The limits have been moved out to the seine area, at the present time, for con- 
servation. If this seine area is being maintained then the Oolachans ‘would be 
estricted right to that area. 

_ Mr. Grsson: You want the Indians to have the privilege of fishing inside 
the seine boundaries? 
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believe, unless it has been taken up with the fisheries department very recently. 
there is no regulation for the conservation of this particular fish as far as we 
have learned. There is absolutely no regulation for it as there is for other 
species of fish. Just recently, in the past two years, it is beginning to be com-— 
mercialized on quite a big scale and I believe there are only nine rivers in the 
entire coast of British Columbia where this fish runs seasonally. 4 

The Wrrness: In addition to that, I would like to say the run of the 
Oolachan fish does not last long. The peak of the run probably lasts a week, 
not any more. In order to catch the fish the Indians have narrow-mouthed nets. 
They are long tubular things and they fasten them to sticks so when the tide 
goes down the current brings the fish along and they run into the mouth of the 
net. If there is anything that they do not want they open the bottom and let 
it out and it has been working most satisfactorily. | 4 

The CHAIRMAN: What do you mean by, “anything they do not want’? #7 

The Wrrness: Anything over and above the amount they want. They take 


® 
a canoe out a | 


Mr. WruttaMs: For the information of the members of the committee I 


nd fill it and let the rest go. A seine boat with a seine net, coming 
+n to the mouth of a catch or run at the right time would just about clean up 
the whole run. There would not be very much left of it and it would, I am 
afraid, exterminate them in a very short time. I cannot stress too strongly the 
need for conserving this fish. Conservation regulations would prevent the 
extermination of this fish and I think the committee should take that into 
consideration. : 

The Cuatrman: Probably the secretary would take a note of this and we 
will refer it to the agenda committee and probably we might send a communi- 
cation regarding what you have told us to the fisheries department so that some- 
thing may be done immediately. Is that agreeable to the committee? : 

Agreed. 

The Wrrness: The run is over for this year. It starts early in the spring 
but if you were to take steps now it would prevent the occurrence next sprin y 
of what we have been discussing. | 

Mr. Casrenpen: Is it a provincial licence that is required? 


The Witness: A federal licence. 


] 


By the Chairman: 
Q. This photograph that you have presented here, does that show the fi 7 
referred to?—A. Yes. 4q 
Q. What do you call them?—A. Oolachans. ; 4 
Q. What do you use the fish for?—A. Extracting the oil out of them. ; 
Q. It is a substitute for olive oil?—A. Yes, they extract the oil and they 
also smoke them and dry them for food. It is a food that lasts the year roun 
Q. In this picture, how many tons of fish would be shown?—A. In that box 
probably two or three tons. There is another statement I should like to make 
in connection with— : 3 
Q. Just a moment, would you send us a further written submission on thest 
Oolachan fish?—A. Yes. a 
Q. I do not see why it is necessary, I think we could refer it to our sub 
committee from these notes which we have here, but probably a comprehensiy 
statement by you would be appreciated——-A. We can do that before we a 


here and file it with you. 
Q. All right, that would be fine—A. Another matter which we want t 


stress is hospitals. We refer to hospitals in our brief under the heading 
“medical treatment”. The statement is at the bottom of page 7 in subsectiol 
(a). We desire to take a stand in that connection, similar to the one we hay 
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ae in connection with the school question. We feel all hospitals should come 
trictly under government control. 

In British Columbia, along the northern coast, the United Church has three 
ospitals. They are general hospitals, principally for the Indian people, but they 
re general hospitals. Dr. Moore, I think will bear me out in that. There is 
me hospital at Bella Bella, one at Bela Coola and one at Hazelton. ~The one 
t Port Simpson has been taken over by the Department of Health and Welfare 
or the Indians. We feel that, once again, it is not for the church to maintain 
ospitals. The church came into the hospital work because it was necessary in 
he early days. Hospitals were established by the churches when no one else 
yas rendering a medical service to the Indians. Of course, more recently, the | 
overnment has taken over the cost of hospital care for the Indians and a per 
iem allowance is made for every hospital case. 

_. These hospitals have been practically maintained by these grants from the 
ndian department. Without those grants the hospitals would not last very 
ong. I think that is a frank statement. I was going to say it is not grudgingly 
nade, either. It is one’of the best services which has been rendered. The time 
as come now, we believe, for these hospitals to be taken over entirely by the 
ederal government under the Department of Health and Welfare, We strongly 
upport that submission. 

I have notes here of some comments I was going to make; some of them 
re couched in rather strong terms. These are personal notes. I am not BOlne 
6 give you the strongest of it, but I will give you some of it. 

- In connection with the development of our Indian people, we ae to 
ubstantiate or we want to back up our position in the brief with some of these 
tatements. It has been pointed out by Mr. Gosnell this morning that in 
tlaska—Metlakatla, Alaska—there is quite an industrial development. ‘This 
las been stressed a oreat deal, but that is not the only place where the Indians 
ave developed industries, the salmon fishing industry. For example, a little 
urther north there has been a development around Heidelberg and places such 
s that. 

By the Chairman: 

' Q. Is that in Alaska?—A. Yes, in Alaska, southeastern Alaska. The 
Piians have their own business. They have their canneries, they have good 
ized stores and they maintain businesses just as their white brothers are doing 
1 that part of the country. 

- I should just like to make this statement. In Alaska, the Indians have 
utdistanced their cousins to the south of them by leaps and bounds, beyond 
ie expectation of the American government. They were put on their own and 
ley responded to that treatment. In their village life and also living in towns 
ke Ketchikan, they are taking their place with the citizens of that territory 
1 the industrial life as well as the educational life. They are marching every- 
nere shoulder to shoulder with the other citizens. They realize the value of 
ersonal dignity as they have never thought it possible to d6é before. 
I should like to refer to what happens 1 in Prince Rupert, for instance. There, 
La theatre, where the price of admission is the same for all, Indian, white or 
: other race, every Indian who comes into the theatre is given one corner or 


section. He is segregated. The effect, psychologically, I think is damaging. 
eatment such as that unconsciously breeds an inferiority complex. It seems 
. be the result of that sort of thing. An Alaskan Indian came into that theatre 
ith his wife. They were very well dressed. He came in and was going to sit 
dwn in the body of the theatre. The usher came to him and said, “No, you 
mnot sit here; Indians do not sit here.’ He wanted to know why. He was 
ld why. He said, “I appeal to the manager; I am a citizen of Alaska. I have 
ver been treated ‘this way before and I have a right to sit where I please. I 
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have paid the same admission fee as anyone else.” The manager was brought 
The manager apologized to him and told him to pick his seat. ne 
Our people have not done that. I was going to say they have been brow 
beaten to a point where they simply accept those things. I mean to say, per- 
sonal dignity, somehow, can be Just beaten down until it is broken down. I am 
afraid that sort of thing takes place amongst our people. I have just pointed 
this out as an instance, but in many ways, In many other things it is revealed 
again and again. j 
In my notes I referred to the Philippine Islands where independence was 
declared in 1946. These people, during the Spanish-American war in 1898 were 
conquered, but during this short period of time, because they were accepted, 
they advanced. They were encouraged to do so. The Philippine people proved 
to the Americans that they had advanced sufficiently to claim their independence. 
This was granted to them last year. No elective council in the greater part 
of British Columbia is encouraged. There is none in the whole of the interiol 
of British Columbia. There is not a single council north of Vancouver until 
we come to the northern villages, none on Vancouver Island. By doing these 
things, by carrying on their self-government in the villages I believe initiativ 
is developed and encouraged. It is not now encouraged, I think I can truthfully 
say. It is in the hands of the Indian department to do so, Each Indian agent 
in each agency has the right to maugurate elective councils, and among 70 pel 
cent of the native people of British Columbia this is not being done and has ng 
been done. = a 
There is another thing that has been said again and again. I am bringing 

this out because I believe it does not help the development of one’s personality 
but it acts the other way. I have heard young men and young women whi 
were trying to advance referred to as upstarts and smart-alecks. Even thos 
who were trying to get an education were not always encouraged to go 01 
because they were looked upon as just trying to be somebody that was goin 
to cause quite a bit of worry. Unless one has a very strong character al 
Indian boy or girl becomes discouraged under such treatment. 2 
Progress has been achieved in commercial and industrial fields becaus 

of the pressure of competition. There are many Indians who own their owl 
boats. Some of them are valued as high as $30,000 or $40,000 apiece. The: 
exist in villages like Cape Mudge, Alert Bay, Bella Bella, Skidegat, Masse 
Port Simpson and up the Nass river, too. Only by the pressure of competitio 
have they advanced along those lines. Without any aid from outside they hay 
taken their place in the industrial field that way, and yet in matters like havir 
any part in government they are denied the right to have any share in it. 7 
I might go on to say in some places they are organizing themselves. 1] 
Bella Coola, for instance, they have an excellent water system. It was instal 
with the assistance of the Indian department. The money was put up from th 
band funds of those people. I think the whole of the money was put up frot 
the band funds of those people. It was installed under the superintendency ¢ 
a qualified engineer supplied by the department. Very strange as it may seel 
the Indians now supply water to the white community. They sell water to th 
white people of that townsite, and it is working very well, indeed. 


By the Chairman: 4 

Q. Is it piped out? You say they are selling water. It is piped out?- 

A. Yes, it is piped right into the houses. They laid the pipes down, and t 
collect a monthly rental or payments for it. It is working out very well. T 
also have a logging enterprise and a little sawmill, and are doing very we 
at it. In Bella Bella there is a small sawmill operated on a co-operative bas! 
and they are doing well. 
I am just bringing out these things to show that under pressure of com 
tition and pressure of necessity they have gone ahead, but yet there seems to_ 
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nesitation dean giving the Sie voice in Sie affairs of the more important 
things of life. 

_ Once again on the matter of the appointment of Indian agents, an Indian 
agent has so much responsibility. One man among probably 1,200 or 1,500 or 
even as high as 2,000 people has the right to say what is or is not to be done. 
The Indian agent ‘has tremendous responsibilities.. Because of that we feel that 
the choice of those men who go into that office should be made very carefully 
and should be based on integrity, experience and moral worth as well as academic 
attainments. He in a measure has the destiny of a people in his hands. He 
elps to shape them. He either can help them to advance or he can retard 
their progress. We feel that only those who can submerge their personal wishes 
and think of the welfare of the people should be appointed to that very important 
office. 

I am probably a little more critical than I need be, or it may appear that 
way, but these are the things that have been brought up again and again and 
again i In our meetings, at our conventions, and I am simply passing them on to 
eo There seems to be a theory of a master race over an inferior race which 
has to be followed. I have heard it said that the Indians cannot think for 
themselves. Therefore somebody has got to do their thinking for them. I am 
sorry to say in practice in a great many instances that is borne out. I think 
Bread this quotation some place: “The measure of democracy is the measure 
of freedom given to the smallest minority group.” Unless we hold up that 
Shae among our native people we are not, playing fair with them. 

; 


Once again in connection with the actual revision of the Indian Act, a 
great deal of sympathy and understanding will be required for I want to say 
ce more that this will affect the destiny of a race fighting for survival. We 
feel that where advice is needed, and where the Indian viewpoint can be stressed 
and interpreted probably a little more clearly we would like to have Indian 
representation in the work of that committee. 
- Before this committee, as I said this afternoon, there are twenty-four 
olumes which contain departmental evidence. It is heavy enough, voluminous 
enough so it will give you that picure probably with greater clarity than any 
other picture, the departmental viewpoint. I should like to add my word to what 
as been said here already by Mr. Williams and others. It might be a good thing 
) have one come before you who might speak of the defects of that administra- 
ion, one who has laboured under its handicaps and who has realized that a great 
al of improvement is necessary from the viewpoint of an official of that 
department. I think a viewpoint like that could be very profitably given by an 
ex-Indian agent or an ex-director of Indian affairs, if one could be brought before 
this committee. It would be most profitable, I am sure. Before closing this 
atement I am making I would like to be absolutely fair. It has not always been 
dark picture. The department has done some very good work. I do not want 
ne Officials here—I do not say it for their benefit—but I d& not want them to 
think that our people are altogether ungrateful. The department in many 
respects—I mean the Indian Affairs Branch—has done very good work. In my 
own family the department has assisted by making some grants toward the 
education of my children as they have done for others, and I am glad to say that 
one of them who wanted very much to get into the service of this department, but 
who has not ‘been able to do so—one who hag been teaching in Indian schools 
d in public schools in the province for the last ten years—was approached by 
ie Department of Labour of the provincial government in Victoria, and he has 
entered the service of the provincial government as an inspector of labour. lam 
rateful for that. I feel that the department has helped him to attain to a 
Bpsition where he was able to attract notice enough to be offered a position like 
hat. Others, I think, if they would tell the whole truth can say the same thing. 
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The picture has not always been just as dark as we sometimes lead you to think. 
There have been some bright spots here and there in the line of development. 4 

Just one more point. You have had some briefs submitted to you—brief: 
like this one that came to you from the Aboriginal Natives of the Fraser Valley 
and the Interior Tribes of British Columbia. These briefs were not submitted 
because the members who stbmitted these briefs were not members of .our 
organization but because in that letter that was sent out from this committee 
by Mr. Lickers last year every tribe was invited to submit a brief and that 
caused a certain amount of misunderstanding; and they began to prepare their 
local briefs, which was a good thing. It gives you the local viewpoint. This 
particular brief that was lodged with you—I think it has been written into yours 
record (1947 Appendix BD, page 52)—-was approved by our convention and we 
have given it the stamp of appreval because we believe its contents are very 
good and very useful indeed.: We say that about other briefs that have come 
to you from the members of our urganizations. We trust that when you come to 
deal with them you will deal with them most sympathetically. Now, 1 think that 
is all I wish to say, Mr. Chairman. ' 


By the Chairman: | 

Q. Before we dismiss Mr. Kelly I wonder whether he could tell me some- 
thing. Mr. Kelly, you remarked on the improvements in the past several years; 
would you admit there have been any improvements, say, in the last five 
years?—A. Along just what line? | 3 
Q. In the administration of the Indian Affairs branch. Generally, has there 
been any improvement in the administration and in your relationship with the 
Indian Affairs branch?—A. I think so. I think there has been an improvement 
all right. We think there is improvement until an appointment is made that 
we very much disagree with, as was done recently, and we hope it will not be 
repeated again. There is nothing against the man, put his experience. 7 
Q. Would you tell me what percentage of the Indian fishermen on the British 
Columbia Coast are members of the Native Brotherhood—your organization? ~ 
Mr. WittraMs: I would say about 80 per cent, probably more. Why I say 
80 per cent is that they are the paid up members in that organization. You 
always have members who are in bad standing; otherwise it would come to 
very nearly 100 per cent. | 4 
The Cuarrman: Among the fishermen on the British Columbia coast are 
there any other organizations similar to yours? 
Mr. Witu1ams: There is the white organization. . 
The Cuarman: Among the Indians? 4 
‘Mr. WiuuiaMs: No, there were some years ago. : 4 
The CuarrMANg Are there any of the Indians who belong to the white 
organization? E | 
Mr. WiuuiaMs: Very few—just one village which has a branch or a local 
under the white organization, and that is the Kincolith, near the mouth of the 
Nass river. a 
Mr. Rew: I wonder if I could ask a question in the light of the statement 

which we have just heard from Mr. Kelly? . 


By Mr. Reid: : 

Q. Mr. Kelly, I am wondering if you have given any thought of the future 
and whether you think the Indians should be kept as Indians on the reserves o1 
whether you visualize the fusing of the two races, the assimilation into one un i 
we are all one entire Canadian nationality. My own view is that with our policy 
we have made, what Dr. Jenness calls literally, displaced person camps. Ve 
set the Indians off there, and the children off there, and we forbid them to 
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here and there, in this theatre or the other. Perhaps that policy has been all 
rong. We could go on for another thousand years and be no closer to a 
proper solution of our problem. I am wondering if you have given any thought 
a suggestion how we can break that situation down, because to my mind as 
long as we do that the majority of the people will say, “That is an Indian; 
that is an Indian reserve”, that division will always be there for the next 
thousand years unless some different and further step is taken beyond the 
distance we have gone in the past fifty or sixty years——A. Well, one must of 
necessity give a great deal of thought to that. I think the Indian reserves and 
villages at one time served a very fine purpose; they acted as a protection for 
the people. I believe the time has come when the Indian of to-day has Just 
marched a little past that. The reason we are stressing so much the necessity — 
of Indians attending the public schools of the land is so that the growing genera- 
tion will meet with the other children and will compete with them—if that term 
ean be used with regard to school life—and play with them; and will develop 
with them and will think as they do and see as they do. And as they go up I 
think they will be prepared’to take their place in a far better way than the 
Indian of to-day. And, also, we have been very badly misquoted. Some 
organizations, the organization which is to appear before you very shortly, have 
referred to the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia as championing enfran- 
ehisement, and have proclaimed a sort of war-cry against our organization 
because of that. We do not say that. As our brief points out, we would like the 
Indian to hold on to his aboriginal rights, and not to take all that away from 
him at one stroke but extend to him the right of citizenship. Only by so doing 
do we think that gradually if men will go to them—from what I have seen all 
men who conduct election campaigns, they go to every place; if the Indian 
has the vote they will go to him; and not only go to him, but they will see that 
he is properly treated. Now, he cannot engage in a public work of any kind 
unless there is no one else to do the job. If there were 1,000 Indians and a 
aalf a dozen white people the white people would get the job, but if he has any 
oice he will be treated with equality, and by so doing we believe his better 
self will come to the fore and be encouraged until he reaches the full measure 
% manhood. I believe the time will come if it has not arrived already, the 
reserve life becomes irksome, that they will not be satisfied with that kind of 
ife. I can think of half a dozen, or more, a dozen probably of the boys from 
yur stock from Skidgate, where I belong, who have left their native village and are 
1ow living in the cities and earning their way along because there is nothing 
ffered to them in the reserve. That is going to become more general unless 
ndustries are established. | 
e And now, I have said far more than I intended to say in reply to your 
oo Mr. Reid.. I do not know what my fellow delegates will think about 
hat. . 
: The CuHairMAN: This period as you know is devoted to the time of the 
slegates. If there is any statement which any other members of the delegation 
rould care to make, any remarks which they would care to make, we would 
ie glad to hear them now. | 
a Mr. Wiuu1aMms: I would like to make a short statement and it might be 
etter to keep if*off the record because it is personal. 
' The CuarrMAN: Just one moment; is it the pleasure of the committee to 
ave this off the record? 
_ Some Hon. Mempers: Agreed. 
_ (Mr. Williams’ statement continued off the record.) 
_ Mr. Matruews: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but I have another engagement 
| will have to leave. May I say that this last hour has given great 
uragement to the committee. I appreciate very much what has been said; 
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and I want to say further that to my mind this matter of the young man having 
been turned down by the bar of British Columbia should find a place on the 
record. — | = 4 
Mr. Case: I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, with due respect, I do think 
that Mr. Williams statement should have been on the record, for that is good 
advice for all of us. If there is such a thing as ‘assimilation possible in oul 
association with each other that was a perfect example. You have been quite 
satisfied with 1? = 
Mr. WittAMs: I have been quite satisfied with it. In fact I find pride in 
the fact that my children are able to mix with other nationals. And may I 
add, Mr. Chairman, that my girl in a class of 48 on the Christmas examinatio 
mame sixth and never has been lower than ninth. My boy has attended thr 
years and his lowest standing has been fourth. It has been mostly second, b 
he has never made the top grade. I am not saying that my children are above 
normal Indian children. They are just average children and they are getting on 
and they are competing in the classroom with other nationals. That should be 
of benefit to all Indian children. In a short time they emerge side by side with 
white folks. or ait 4 
Mr. Gisson: Mr. Chairman, as you know I am from the British Columb 
coast. I just want to take the opportunity of expressing to this very di 
tinguished British Columbia Indian delegation who have come down here 
word of appreciation for the very able manner in which they have present 
the case for the British Columbia coast Indians. I am very familiar of cou 
with all of them. They are all personal friends of mine and I am quite sure th 
they have given very good representation to the people who sent them down 
I want to thank them. 3 
The CHairMan: Thank you, Mr. Gibson. Now, gentlemen of the delegati 
is there anything that you would like to suggest to this committee other th 
what you have already suggested; any recommendations that you would care 
make or any impressions which you would care to express at this time. W 
want you to feel free to make any comment at all. We want you to feel whe 
you go home that you have received a good hearing, a fair hearing and 3 
complete hearing. - 
Mr. Gosnell back there, have you anything you would like to say? If nat 
I would like to express on behalf of this committee our appreciation to you I 
having come here and having helped us in our deliberations with a view t 
revising the Indian Act. This is the third sitting we have had to-day. It I 
been rather a full day. We appreciate the effort you have put into t 
preparation of your brief. We appreciate your having come here and yo 
able presentation of your case. On behalf of this committee | want to expr 
our appreciation, and in closing I want to repeat what was said in 1946 
June 27 at page 418: 4 
Permit me, in conclusion, to assure all Canadian Indians am 
everyone interested in their welfare that this committee is doing and ¥ 
do all in its power to ensure that the forthcoming revision of the Indi 
Act will, in every sense, be the Magna Carta of the Canadian Indian 


Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? 

The Cuarrman: Certainly, Mr. Blackmore. 

Mr. BuackmoreE: I will just put this case to these gentlemen. There al 
two ideas in respect to the organization of the education of the Indian. Q 
of those ideas is that there should be a departmental, or shall we say an India 
departmental organization for-the education of the Indians. There should 
a curriculum designed by the Department of Indian Affairs at Ottawa for tl 


use of Indians throughout Canada and it should be used. Inspectors would 
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pointe by Dien to ot the ties which yates be maintained by the 
ominion government. 

Now there is another point of approach or another type of approach and 
gathered: from an expression that was dropped by one of you that you had 
given some thought to the idea. The idea would be this. In British Columbia 
your Indians would simply fit in with the British Columbia people and would 
‘come under the same curriculum as that of the province of British Columbia 
‘and your schools would be under the direction of the province and they would 
be inspected by inspectors of that province. Now in order to have that brought 
about you would have to decentralize, or you would have to delegate to the 
province of British Columbia part of the burden of Indian affairs and that 
would have to be done with each of the provinces. Now the question I would 
like to ask of you is which one of these methods of organization would you 
be inclined to favour; the building up of an Indian curriculum for use all across 
Canada and the administration of your school system from Ottawa, or, the 
‘decentralization of the organization and control or supervision, so that. each 
province would take over the education of the Indians, all operating under the 
ae supervision of Ottawa. Had you given that matter any thought Mr. 
AKelly 
= The Wirness: We think that however well our system is prepared, that 
is to say by the Indian department, cited from here, it would still be, in a — 
measure, a segregation. 

- Mr. Buacxmore: That is my opinion. 


- The Wrrness: We think a system worked under the province would on 
the people to advance more rapidly and we are in favour of that. 
_ Mr. Buacxmorn: You are in favour of that. 


be 
~ The Wirness: Yes. 


a The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much gentlemen, the committee is now 


el 
. 


ae 
The meeting adjourned at 10.15 p.m. to meet again on Monday next, 
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APPENDIX EO ; : 


BY-LAWS OF THE NATIVE BROTHERHOOD OF BRITISH COLUMBI. \ 


a 


NAME 


1. The name of the Association is ‘The Native Brotherhood of Britishl 
Columbia”’. , 


MEMBERSHIP 


2. The membership shall consist of,— 


g All those who are Indians as defined by the “Indian Act”, being 
chapter 98 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, who are now members 
of that Association known .as “The Native Brotherhood of British 
Columbia”, and all such Indians who shall make application for 
membership in the Association and in a Branch Association, and 
whose application shall have been accepted, and who shall not have 
ceased to be members (hereinafter called “Members” ; | 

(b) Such other persons as the Executive shall admit to meri bersaae 
(hereinafter called “Associate Members”). 3 


3. Any person desiring to become a member of the Association shall submis 
his application for membership to the Secretary in the form approved by the 
Executive, together with such evidence as the Executive may require of the 
applicant’s qualifications, and accompanied by the annual membership fee for 
the current year. 4 


4. The annual membership fee shall be Five Dollars ($5.00) and shall be 
payable to the Treasurer on or before the 1st day of May in each year. . 


5. Any member of the Association may resign such membership. 


6. Any person who ceases to be a member of the Association shall there- 
upon cease to be a member of any branch thereof. 


7. The members in convention shall have power to confer life nei beret 
upon any member or associate member, provided that there shall not, at any 
one time, be more than twenty-five (25) life members. No life member shall 
be required to pay any annual dues. a 


8. The Executive shall have power to confer an Associate Membership 
upon any person who is prepared to join a branch of the Association as an 
Associate Member, and who has been approved by such branch, if the Executive 
is satisfied that such proposed member is sincerely interested in the welfare 
of the Association and its members. 


9. The Executive shall have the power to terminate the membership of an 
Associate Member at any time. 


10. Associate members shall have no voting power and shall not be entitled 
to hold office in the Association. 


OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES 


+ 


11. The affairs of the Association shall be carried on by the Executive 
and those appointed or designated by it for that purpose. 
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12. The Executive shall consist of the President, the Vice-Presidents, the 
‘Secretary, the Treasurer, and the Chairman of the ‘Legislative Committee. 


13. The duties of the members of the Executive shall be as follows: 


(a) The President shall be the general presiding officer, and as such will, 
when he is present, preside at all meetings of the Executive and at 
the conventions of the Association, and shall direct the policy and 
affairs of the Association in accordance with the objects of the Asso- 
ciation and the direction and rulings of the Executive and the Asso- 
ciation. 

(6) The Vice-Presidents shall each act as organizer of branches of the 
Association within the district covered by the group of branches by 
whom he was nominated, and shall keep the President and the 
Executive informed of all problems which arise in his group, and the 
President may appoint any Vice-President to act on his behalf and 
in his absence, and failing such appointment, the Executive may 
appoint any Vice-President to act for the President in his absence. 

(c) The Secretary shall keep all records of the Association, including 
minutes of all its meetings, and shall attend all provincial conven- 
tions and meetings of the Executive. 

(d) The Treasurer shall keep all financial records of the Association and 
shall receive all moneys of the Association and shall deal therewith 
in accordance with the directions and instructions of the Executive. 

(e) The Chairman of the Legislative Committee shall preside over the 
Legislative Committee. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


14. The members of the First Executive, who shall hold G until their 
‘successors are appointed, shall be: 


¢ President, Alfred Adams, Massett, B.C. 


_. Vice-Presidents, Johnson Russ, Northern Coast. District, Greenville, B.C.; 

“ Wallace Morgan, Northern Interior District, Kitwanger, B.C.; Caleb 
Williams, Central Coast District, Bella Bella, B.C.; William D. Scow, . 
Alert Bay District, Alert Bay, B.C.; Frank Assu, Southern Coast 
District, Quathiaski Cove, B.C.; August Murphy, North West Coast 
District, Nootka, B.C.; Tom Shewish, South West Coast District, 
Alberni, B.C.; Oscar Peters, Lower Fraser District, Katz, B.C. 


Secretary, Herbert Cook, Alert Bay, B.C. 
Treasurer, Timothy E. Moody, North Vancouver, B.C. 
: Chairman of the Legislative Committee, Rev. P. R. Kelly, Ocean Falls, B.C. 


15. Save as herein otherwise provided, the Executive of the Association shall 
E. elected at each annual convention and shall hold office until the election of 
its successors. 


16. Nominees for the offices of President, Secretary, Treasurer and Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, shall be made by the delegates at the annual 
convention. Each delegate may nominate one member in good standing for each 
office. 


g 17. Each delegate shall be entitled to nominate at the convention for the 
‘fice of Vice-President of the Association, one member in good standing of the 
issociation who is also a member in good standing of a branch association in 
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the eroup of branches or district which includes. that branch of which such | 
nominee is a member. | “a 

18. The elections for the Executive shall be held in the following order: | 
President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee. | | 4 


19. The number of Vice-Presidents shall be one for each group of branches, 


and he shall be elected from among the nominees of the delegates representing ~ 
such group. . = 


MEETINGS AND POWER OF EXECUTIVE 


20. The Executive may pass rules and regulations governing its meetings” 
and procedure. a 


21. The Executive may expel from membership any member or associate” 
member of the Association (including life members) whose conduct is such as, 
in the opinion of the Executive, is detrimental to the welfare of the Association. 
Provided, that no member shall be expelled from the Association except after 
the consideration of his case at a meeting of the Executive, of which such member 
shall have had at least two weeks’ notice. At such meeting the member whose 
expulsion is under consideration shall be entitled to be heard. Pending such 
meeting, the Executive may suspend the member from membership. = 

22. Any member or associate member (including life members) aggrieved by 
any decision of the Executive expelling or suspending him from membership in 
the Association, may appeal to the membership at large at the next convention of 
the Association, and the decision of the convention shall be final. a 


23. Any five members of the Executive shall form a quorum for the conduct 
of business. s 

24. The Executive shall have power to establish one or more Women’s 
Auxiliaries, and the members of such auxiliaries shall have the right to attend. 
the conventions of the Association, but shall have no voting power and no 
right to hold office in the Association. Any member of a Women’s Auxiliary 
shall pay to the Association an annual fee of One Dollar ($1.00), payable on 
or before the first day of May in each year. q 


25. The Executive may pay salaries to the Secretary and to the Treasurer 
of the Association, but no salary shall be paid to any other members of the 
Executive, but the Executive may pay such travelling expenses or other dis- 
bursements incurred or made by any member of the Executive upon or in 
connection with the Association’s business as they shall see fit. “a 


26. The Executive may employ any persons which they shall deem necessa ry 
to carry on the business of the Association and remunerate such persons for 
services rendered. ; g 


27. The Executive, at its first meeting after the convention at which f 
is elected, may appoint one or more business agents and may fix their remunera 
tion. Such business agents shall carry out such duties as the Executive may 
direct, and particularly will have.power, subject to the approval of the 
Executive, to negotiate all contracts or agreements to be entered into by 
the Association on behalf of its branches or:any members or associate mem 
bers thereof. * 


28. In the event of a casual vacancy occurring on the Executive, th 
remaining members of the Executive may fill such vacancy, provided tha 
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in the event of an office of Vice-President becoming vacant, the branches com- 
prising the group represented by such Vice-President shall be given a reason- 
_ able opportunity to nominate successors to such office, and the Executive shall 
appoint the successor for such office of Vice-President from among those so 
nominated, if any. 

- 
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4 29. A resolution signed by all the members of the Executive shall have 
the same force and effect as a resolution passed at a meeting of the Executive 
duly called. 


i 30. The Executive shall have power to appoint from among the members 
of the Association such committees as it may deem necessary for the conduct 
of the affairs of the Association, subject to the supervision of the Executive, 
_and may designate the powers of such sub- committees. The Executive shall 

_as soon as may be after its election, appoint a Legislative Committee of 
such numbers as they shall see fit. The Legislative Committee may include 
~ persons not members of the Association. 


31. The President shall ex-officio be a member of all committees. 


, 32. The Executive may borrow or raise or secure money in such manner 
a. as they shall think fit. 


BRANCHES 


eee 


33. The Executive may from time to time establish branch associations 
of not less than twenty (20) members, and may, for administration purposes, 
group those branches into groups or districts. The first branches of the Associa- 
_ tion and their respective groups or districts shall be as follows: 


Northern Coast District: 


Canon City 
Greenville | 
Kincolith 
Port Simpson 
Port Essington 
Kitselas 
Kitkatla 
Hartley Bay 
Metlakatla. 
Massett 
Skidigate 


Northern Interior District: 
Kitwanger 
Skeena Crossing 
~ Hazelton 
Kispiox 
Morricetown 


Central Coast District: 
Kitamaat 
Klemtu ed, 
Bella Bella / 
Bella Coola 
Kemano | 
Rivers Inlet 
Smiths Inlet 
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Alert Bay 
Fort Rupert 
Turner Island 
Village Island 
New Vancouver 
Gilford Island 
Kingcome Inlet 
Quatsino 


Southern Coast District: 
Cape Mudge 
Squirrel Cove 

~ Comox 
Kuper Island 
Nanaimo 
Church House 
Chemainus 

- Duncan f 
Westholme 
Esquimalt 
South Saanich 
Sechelt 
Sliamon 


Lower Fraser District: 
Sardis 
Cheam 
Sea Island 
Chehalias 
Katz Landing 


North West Coast District: 
Nootka 
Ceepeecee 
Hesquit 
Ahousat 
Clayquot 


South West Coast District: 
Alberni 
Dodgers Cove 
Sarita g 
Ohist ) 7 
Ucluelet 


34. The Executive may confer upon a branch association such powers, not 
exceeding the powers of the Association, as they shall see fit. . 


35. A branch association shall pay to the Association the sum of Te 
Dollars ($10.00) upon receiving its Charter. 


CONVENTIONS 


36. The Association shall hold a convention at least once in each calendar 
year, at such time and place as may be designated at the previous annual 
convention, or failing such designation, as may be designated by the Execusa 
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37. Each established branch association shall be entitled to send two 
delegates to each convention, each of whom shall be entitled to one vote in 
respect of all matters arising at the convention. No member other than ; a 
delegate or his proxy shall be entitled to vote at a convention. 


38. The names of the delegates shall be delivered to the Secretary in 
writing not less than seven (7) days prior to the annual convention, and 
delivered to the Secretary in writing forty-eight (48) hours before the opening 
of any other convention. 


39. The Executive may appoint any member to be the Recording Secretary 
for the annual convention, and such Recording Secretary shall keep a record 
of the proceedings and minutes of the convention, and will hold office only 
during the convention in respect of which he is appointed. In the event of 
such appointment, the Secretary need not himself keep such record or minutes. 


40. The Executive may call a convention of the Association at any time 
that they think it necessary to do so, and shall call a convention upon the 
written request of the majority of the Vice-Presidents. 


41. Thirty (30) days’ notice of every convention shall be given to the. 
members and associate members by posting at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
written notice thereof to the Secretary of each branch association, and a notice 
so posted shall be deemed to be duly given to each member and associate 
member of the Association who is a member of the branch to which such notice 
is so posted. 


42. Delegates representing fifty per cent (50%) of the branch associations 
and present in person shall form a quorum for the conduct of business at a 
convention of the Association. 

43. Any delegate unable to attend a convention may appoint a member to 


be his proxy. All proxies shall be filed with the Secretary before the opening of 
any convention at which they are to be used. 


44, Voting at a convention shall be by show of hands or by ballot, as the 
convention may decide prior to any vote being taken. Unless otherwise 
lecided the vote shall be by’ show of hands. » | 


‘BARGAINING AGENT 


45. The Association, through its Executive, shall have power to enter into 
vontracts on ‘behalf of its branches and its members and associate members, 
wr any of them, covering the terms and conditions of employment of the members 
ind associate members of the Association, and the remuneration to be paid 
herefor, and covering the terms and conditions of the sale or disposal by the 
nembers and associate members, of the Association of any of their produce and 
he price thereof, and the members and associate members of the Association 
hall be bound by any such contracts so entered into by the Association or the 
ixecutive on their behalf, amd agree with the Association and the other members 
hereof that they will abide by such contracts and the terms, conditions, 
emuneration and price fixed thereby. 7 


46. The Association, or any business agent or other person appointed or 
mployed by the Executive of the Association for that purpose, shall be the 
argaining agent of the members and associate members of the Association. 


SRAL 


47. The Association shall have a seal, the form of which shall be adopted at 
first meeting of the Executive and the seal shall be affixed only in the 
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presence of such officers as the Executive shall designate for that. purpose. 
Failing such designation, by the President or a Vice-President, and the Secretary. — 
~The seal shall remain in the custody of the Secretary. ~ es 


Books AND AUDIT 


48. The Executive shall hold a meeting within seven (7) days of its election 
and shall appoint auditors for the ensuing year who may be either a firm or 
chartered accountants or any member thereof, or an auditing committee of not — 
less than three members of the Association who are not on the Executive. 

49. The books and records of the Association shall be open to inspection — 
by any member at any reasonable time at the office of the Association, or such | 
other place as the Executive may decide, and such books shall be audited each 
year as of a date not more than one (1) month prior to the date fixed for the © 
~ annual convention, and the auditor’s report, balance sheet and statement of © 
receipts and disbursements shall be presented to the annual convention and 


be available for inspection thereat. 


ALTERATION OF BY-LAWS 


50. By-laws may be altered or added to by any extraordinary resolution as” 
defined by the “Societies Act”. g 
Dated at the City of Vancouver, in the Province of British Columbia, 
this 8th day of January, A.D. 1940. a 
ALFRED ADAMS. * 
FRANK ASSU. 
WM. D. SCOW. 
ANDREW PAULL. 
OSCAR D. PETERS. 


OFFICERS OF NATIVE BROTHERHOOD OF BRITISH COLUMBI A 


ELECTED APRIL 7, 1947 | 4 

Bree Gow ics, a ee ee ga a eis oy es ek a Scow — 

Vice-Presidents: 4 
FT itadiod: District ook ek eo ee ee OO Dare eae ys 


Smneral aq iserick 20 check Sane Sco eee eae Williams 
Alert Bay District .. .. 1... se ee ee ee Mr. James Sewid 


Alert Baw Cccp sad fosters eseea ay Ble Wom Sanches 4 
Snth “DIGiEh Clos Sista ee ee aos Mie ets en eae _ 
Lower Fraser District .. .. . ww 'e« os. Mr: Osear-Peters : 


Pemberton and Lillooet District .. .. .. .. Mr. William Pascal 
North-western District .. .. .. -- +. ««Mr. Moses Smith 
Secretary-General .. 2. 26 ee ee ee ee oe ee oe Mr. Herbert Cook 


PS Sami Oe Lass GOR Se OS ee Adams 
Recording Secretary .. 6. .- 2+ ee fe ee te ns Miss Stella Jeffrey a 
Southern Business Agent v.i.c.. . 6 de..2 4a os Mr. Edward Nahaney ~ 
Northern Business Agent ... .. .. Mr. Ivan Adams 


Chairman (Legislative Committee) ..Reverend Mr. Peter Kelly 
Negotiating Committee: —Mr. Reginald Cook, Mr. Oscar Peters, Mr. Johm 
son Russ, Mr. Caleb Williams, Mr. Guy Williams. | = 
Legislative Committee:—Reverend P. R. Kelly (Chairman), Mr. Willia 
Beynon, Mr. William Scow, Mr. Guy Williams, Mr. Oscar Peters. “a 
Delegation to Ottawa:—Mr. William Scow, Reverend Mr. P. R. Kelk 
Mr. Tom Gosnell, Mr. Guy Williams (Unaffiliated district of Province). 
Financial Committee: —To be chosen by incoming officers. a 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
% House or Commons, 


Monpay, 5th May, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to continue and complete the examination and consideration of the 
Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all such other matters as have been 
referred to the said Committee, met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Presiding: The Joint Chairman, Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P. 


Present—The Senate: The Honourable Senators Fallis, Johnston, Macdonald 
(Cardigan), and McKeen—4. 


The House of Commons: Messrs. Brown, Bryce, Case, Castleden, Farquhar, 
Gariépy, Gibson (Comox-Alberni), Harkness, Matthews (Brandon) (Vice- 
Chairman), MacNicol, Reid, Richard (Gloucester) —12. 


Columbia): Messrs. Scow, Kelly, Williams and Gosnell. Also, Mr. Norman 
H. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the Committee and Liaison Officer. 


_ _The Chairman made a statement in regard to what had been done by the 
Indian Affairs Branch, in co-operation with the Department of Fisheries with 
regard to oula-chan fishing on the B.C. coast. 


_ It was reported by the Chairman that owing to circumstances beyond his 
control (a train wreck) Mr. Andrew Paull, President, North American Indian — 
Brotherhood, could’ not be present for at least twelve hours to present a brief 
m behalf of the organization of which he is President and that in the meantime 
jhe other accredited delegates of that organization (Chief Tom Jones, Cape 
Crocker, Ontario and Mr. Norman Saylor, Montreal) did not feel prepared to 
make any submission to the Committee. 

__ After some discussion, it was agreed that the only alternative was to 
idjourn until 11 o’clock a.m., tomorrow, Tuesday, 6th May. 


House or Commons, 
Turspay, 6th May, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
ippointed to continue and complete the examination and consideration of the 
mdian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all such other matters as have been 
eferred to the said Committee, met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Presiding: The Joint Chairman, Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P. 


_ Present—The Senate; The Honourable Senators Blais, Horner, Johnston, 
Macdonald (Cardigan), and Taylor. (5). 
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The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Glen and Messrs. Blackmore, 
Brown, Bryce, Castleden, Case, Farquhar, Gariépy, Gibson (Comoa-Albernt), 
Harkness, MacNicol, Matthews (Brandon), (Vice Chairman), Reid. (18). 93 


‘In attendance: (From Indian Affairs Branch): Messrs. R.A. Hoeyg 
Director; T. R. L. MacInnes, Secretary; B. F. Neary, MBE., Superintendent, 
Welfare and Training; D. M. MacKay, Commissioner, Indian Affairs, British 
Columbia; H. M. Jones; C. Roberts; G. Armstrong; D. H. Russell; George 
Patrick; (From Department of Mines and Resources): Mr. W. J. Ford Pratt; 
also Reverend Father J. O. Plourde, O.M.I.; also Mr. Norman E. Lickers, 
Barrister, Counsel for the Committee and Liaison Officer; (From North 
American Indian Brotherhood): Andrew Paull, Vancouver, President and Mr. 
Norman Saylor, K.C., spokesman for Maritime Provinces; (From Sarnia): 
Kenneth Plain and Telford Adams; (From Caughnawaga): Jos. Delisle, Jr.; 
Charles Canadian, Andrew Marquis; Tom Laferre; (From Cape Breton Island) : 
Ben Christmas; (From Restigouche, Que): Chief Dan Basque and Jos. Basque; 
(From Village Lorette): Albert Vincent, Albert M. Sioui, Marcel Bastien; 
Paul Sioui; Paul E. Picard; (From Walpole Island): Marsin Wrightman, Lalieu 
Kewayosh; Henry Railwy; Allen Isaacs; Solomon Keyawosh; Corlie Jacobs; 
Wellington Jacobs. a 


Mr. Bryce presented the sixth report of the subcommittee on agenda and 
procedure and moved its adoption. (For text of Report, see Minutes of 
Evidence). q 

The Chairman made a statement with regard to the time to be allotted to 
representatives of the North American Indian Brotherhood. 3 

Mr. Andrew Paull, Vancouver, B.C., President, North American Indian 
Brotherhood, was called, made a brief statement and introduced Mr. Norman 
Saylor, K.C., Montreal, who would make a preliminary statement. 4 


The Committee adjourned at 1.00 p.m. to resume at 9.00 p.m., this day. q 


EVENING SESSION 

The Committee resumed at 9.00 p.m. 
Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, Joint Chairman. ; 
Present: The Senate: The Honourable Senators Blais, Johnston 2 nd 
Taylor. (3). g 
- The House of Commons: Messrs. Brown, Brunelle, Bryce, Case, Castleden, 
Farquhar, Gariépy, Harkness, Little, MacNicol, Reid, Richard (Gloucester) (12) 
In attendance (as at morning session), also Mr. D. F. Fulton, M.P. | : 
Examination of Mr. Saylor, K.C. completed and Mr. Saylor was thanked | Dy 
the Chairman for the assistance he had given the committee. . @ 


Mr. Andrew Paull, recalled, made statements supplementing briefs file¢ 
previously with the Committe and which have been printed into the record. 
Mr. Andrew Paull completed his statement and was thanked by ‘the 
chairman for the help he had been to this Committee in its deliberations. | 


The Committee adjourned at 11.05 p.m., to meet again on Thursday, gi 
next, at 11 o’clock a.m. a 
T. L. McEVOY, 4 

Clerk of the Joint Commuattee 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
a | May 5, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
‘appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act, met this day at 11.00 a.m. 
Mr. F. D. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman) presided. 


e The Ce ee Could we come to order, ladies and gentlemen, please. 
Before we proceed with the business of the day I wish to refer to some evidence 
that was given last Friday by representatives of the Native Brotherhood of 
British Columbia. There was evidence given by Chief Scow on that date with 
regard to a certain fish called Oulachan, O-U- -L-A-C-H-A-N, and Chief Scow 
said: 

All our people are concerned with this fish, as it is one of their 
: most important foods. They process this fish into oil and they use it 
* as you would use olive oil. Recently, other fishermen, I might call 
3 them foreigners, have commercialized this fish and our people would 
ee like this committee to establish some protection for the Indians. 


There was other evidence given in connection with this fish. 

Mr. Rep: What correction are you making there? 

The CHarrMAN: I am not making any correction there but I am making 
» statement as to what has been done by Departments concerned. I have 
looked into this matter, and por will remember that I said we would have it 


hing for the B.C. Stee in the matter of protection of their interests. I 
communicated with Indian Affairs and I have found the following: 

| “April 8—A telegram was received from the Indian agent, Alert Bay, B.C. 

reporting commercial fisherman operating seine net at mouth of river running 

through Indian reserve at head of Knight Inlet, affecting Indian food supply 
Oulachan and seeking establishment of mile inlet for approach of nets to 

cr mouth. 

April 9—Departmental memorandum reports an interview with director of 

western fisheries, department of fisheries. 

__ Result—instructions being telegraphed to fisheries officer at Nanaimo, B.C. 

to have temporary regulations put into effect preventing further seining for 

oulachan in questioned area. 

April 9—There is a telegram from director Indian affairs to Indian agent, 

Alert Bay, reporting fisherics department action to prevent oulachan fishing 

within reasonable distance from mouth of Knight Inlet. 

Also on same date there was a letter from department of fisheries to 

Indian affairs branch explaining action taken to secure telegraphic report 

mm oulachan fishery conditions at Knight Inlet. - 

April 11—A letter from department of fisheries to Indian affairs branch 

reports temporary measures taken and permanent proposals being considered 

bo protect oulachan fishery at Kingcome and Knight Inlets. 

_ April 19—A letter from Indian agent, Alert Bay, to Indian affairs branch 
presses appreciation for action taken re oulachan fishery at Knight Inlet: 
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‘Your action has had the desired effect and for your information 
I enclose you, herewith, copy of wire which has been received by the 
local fishery officer from his department in which you will note. com- 
mercial oulachan fishing operations ceased forthwith until May 15.’ 


Further suggestions were offered for review when new regulations are being 
considered.” ey | 
I am merely showing what has been done. Apparently this action was 
not known to the British Columbia Indian delegation when they appeared 
before this committee on Friday. . 


Mr. Ret: You will remember, when we were discussing the matter of 
these fish, I suggested the matter was rather involved and if the committee was 
going into complaints regarding fishing it would be advisable to call some 
official from the fisheries department. I said at the time that most of the 
statements made could be answered. I think that we quite rightly decided? 
to let the matter stand. over, but later, perhaps, it might be well to call someone” 
from the fisheries department. These questions can all be answered but they 
appear difficult at first, especially to those who are not aware of the fishing 
conditions on the British Columbia coast. 3 | 


The CuatrMan: If there is any necessity I think we could have it referred. 
to the steering committee for consideration. 


Mr. Ret: I myself drew the attention of the committee to the fact tha 
Indians were not restricted in the matter of fishing licences. All Indians in 
British Columbia can go to the departnient of fisheries and obtain a fishing 
licences. The statement was made that they were restricted and you will 
remember that I said “Well, you do not mean the fisheries department, you mean 
the canneries will not give you nets”. That is a different matter entirely, and 
that has nothing to do with the dominion government. Any Indian can go to 
the fisheries department and obtain a licence. : 

Mr. Casrtepen: The fact remains that licences were issued to commerci 
fishermen for seining, and seining was done along that shore. 


The CuairMan: We have this report which shows what has been done O 
prevent that being done by others than Indians. | : 
Mr. Castnepen: I think it wouid be well for us to see that the permanent 
proposals are carried out. a 


Mr. Case: I think Mr. Kelly had some knowledge of these steps but they a 
seeking to correct the matter in a permanent way. 

The CuHatrMAN: This memorandum which I have read shows what action 
the Indian Affairs Branch has taken to stop further activities until at least 
May 15th. However, this is not what we are here for to-day. a 

We are here to hear the North American Indian Brotherhood. You will 
recall that when they appeared before this committee in June, 1946, as a matter 
of courtesy we said that we would hear them at a latersdate, although we had 
devoted two meetings to them last year. We said we would give them an 
opportunity of preparing their brief and making a presentation at a later date 
We are now according them that privilege. We have permitted representation 
from them to name three delegates to represent the western provinces, the central 
provinces, and the maritime provinces. We were informed that the representa- 
tives would be here to-day. By the way, the North American Indian 
Brotherhood is an international organization, not solely Canadian. It comprises 
various members scattered throughout Canada. The accredited representatives 
are: Mr. Andrew Paull, who is the president, representing the western provinces; 
Chief Tom Jones, from Cape Croker, Ontario, representing central Canada; ane 
Mr. Norman Saylor, representing the maritime provinces. I should have made 
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clear that these three gentlemen represent the members of the North American 
Indian Brotherhood of the maritime provinces, the central provinces and the 
western provinces. 


4 Mr. CastLepEN: A point of privilege, Mr. Chairman. I believe they call 
themselves the North American Brotherhood df Canada, as they are a Canadian 
branch of the North American Brotherhood. 

The CuHarrMAN: None of the letterheads state that, and none of the corres- 
pondence states that. The ietterhead says “The Grand Council of the North 
American Indian Brotherhood.” There is nothing about Canada, and last 
year, you will remember, they had several representatives from the United 
States, at our meeting on ‘June 27th. 

Mr. CasTLEpDEN: This circular which is here indicates that there is a 


Canadian branch, but perhaps the vice-president might clear that matter up 
when he appears. 


The CHarrMan: This is the first indication I have had that there is a branch 
of the North American Indian Brotherhood which is purely Canadian. However, 
I do not think it matters very much. My point is that they are representatives 
of the Canadian members of the North American Indian Brotherhood. Now we 
regret that Mr. Andrew Paull is not able to be here. I will read a telegram 
which has been received from him. The telegram is dated May 3, which was 
Saturday, and it is sent from Calgary. 
, Leaving Calgary 8.45 “this morning. Delayed twelve hours by 
A freight wreck. Instruct Lickers to contact my colleagues Windsor Hotel 
4 early Monday morning. I wanted conference with Jones and Saylor 
“ before appearing but if no postponement they can proceed. Wire my 
train your decision. ; 


(Signed) ANDREW PAULL. 


Now apparently Mr. Paull will not be able to be here until this evening so that 
‘it will be impossible for him to appear before the committee to-day. We will 
have a session, however, at 11.00 a.m. to-morrow at which time he will be here. 

Now then, we have Chief Tom Jones and Mr. Norman Saylor as the other 
representatives of the North American Indian Brotherhood. 

| Mr. Case: I do not see Chief Tom Jones here. I do not know whether Mr. 

Saylor is here or not. 

- The Cuarrman: I will also read for the purposes of the record a letter 
addressed to our clerk from the vice-president of the N.A.I. Brotherhood. 

. Due to circumstances beyond control, our President Mr. Andrew 
Paull, is unable to be here this morning to present a brief on behalf of the 
North American Indian Brotherhood which brief, by previous official | 
arrangement, was to shave been prepared and presented by him this 

- morning. 

ee The Brotherhood, through the undersigned, regrets this unavoidable 

ni situation, and it would be generally appreciated if your committee would 

kindly postpone the hearing of Mr. Paull’s evidence until the arrival of 

Mr. Paull whose train from Vancouver is delayed. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) J. DELISLE, Jr., 
Vice-president of the N.A.IL.B. 
(Sgd.) HENRY JACKSON, 
Secretary of the N.A.LB. 


(Sgd.) Executive Officers: 
TELFORD ADAMS, 
WALTER SANDS, 
Gro. A. CREE. 
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I wish now to read a telegram from the Caughnawaga reserve addressed to 
the Chairman of the Joint Committee. 

Dear sir, I wish to inform Joint Committee that the Couehuneanes 
Band of Indians have not authorized anyone other than the Chief Coun- 
cillor to act as spokesman before Joint Committee. 

Also the North American Indian Brotherhood have always in the 
past tried to act on our behalf so we wish you to know that we do nol 
approve or recognize that Brotherhood. 

We can handle our own business. 

Kindly inform us a week before time for us to appear before 
committee. 


j 


(Sed.) MIKE T. MONTOUR, 
Chief Councillor. 


Mr. Rew: From where is that telegram? . 
The CHairMAN: Caughnawaga reserve, near Montreal. The reason for 
reading the telegram is to show that the North American Indian Brotherhood 
apparently does not represent the Caughnawaga band, according to the chief 
councillor. In fairness to the brotherhood, I do not think it is their intention to _ 
represent any one particular band. The brotherhood is composed of various” 
Indians throughout Canada and the United States. q 
Mr. MacNicou: Was there not a representative from the Caughnawaga 
Indian reservation at the meeting last year at the same time as the North 
American Indian Brotherhood were here? 
The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Delisle was here, and he is here to-day. He 
is of the Caughnawaga band, but he is not representing the Caughnawaga band. 
He is a resident there. q 
Mr. Casr: -He is a member of the North American Indian Brotherhood. — 
The Cuamrman: He is a member of the North American Indian Brother- 
hood, that is right. Chief Tom Jones, is he here? | 
Mr. Jackson: He is not here just now. 
The CHatrmMan: Do you know where he is? 
Mr. Jackson: He is at Cape Croker. He cannot get away from the reserve 
today. He sent Andrew Paull a wire to that effect. Mr. Jones cannot be here 
today or to-morrow as he is tied up with business at his own reserve. The 
treaty money is being paid today and to-morrow. 
The CHarrman: We have a telegram from Andrew Paull dated May 1. 
Leaving to-night. Am trying to have Jones there Monday. Many 
thanks. (Signed) Andrew Paull. g 


We assumed Chief Jones would be here. 
Mr. Case: .Are you substituting for Tom Jones? 
Mr. JACKSON: No. 


Mr. Farquuar: Is there any other representative here from whom we 
can hear? | 


The CHatrMAN: Is Norman Saylor here? 

‘Mr. Jackson: He is in the city, but he is not here in the room. 

The CuHatrman: That being the case, what is your pleasure? Is there 
anything we can do to-day? 

Mr. Farquuar: Adjourn until to-morrow morning, I guess. 

The Cuarrman: This raises another point; if we are devoting to-morro 
to this hearing, we must have all this evidence presented in one day, becawa 
we can hardly meet on Wednesday, for various reasons. oe 
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| Mr. Case: I think that would have to be accepted because we cannot 
prevent the delay. | | 

4 The Cuatrrman: Mr. Saylor is in the city, but he is not in this room. 
I do not know where he is. 


‘ Mr. Cass: Mr. Saylor is waiting for this conference Andrew Paull indicates 
he desires to have with his people before proceeding. 


Mr. MacNicou: What time will Mr. Paull be here this evening? 
The CHAtRMAN: Around six o’clock, p.m. 
Mr. MacNicout: Perhaps we could have a meeting this evening. 


__ The Cuatrman: It would be difficult due to the fact that many members 
wish to be in the House of Commons, this evening. 


: Mr. Case: I think Mr. Jackson desires to make a statement with respect 
to the situation in so far as Andrew Paull and the delegates are concerned. 


3 Mr. Jackson: I do not think anyone here has any authority to appear 
before this committee. According to the arrangements made at the last 
convention— 


Mr. Ricuarp: We cannot hear. 


_ Mr, Jackson: Arrangements were made at the last convention of the North 
American Brotherhood— 


_ The Cuatrman: Where was that? 
A Mr. Jackson: Here, in Ottawa, that Mr. Paull was to prepare our brief. 
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- The CuatrmMan: We have something here. Pardon me, it is only a portion 
of it, which Mr. Paull asked us to distribute. (See Appendix “EP”). 

_ Mr. Jackson: None of the delegates in the city know the contents of the 
brief which Paull is going to present. , 

| The CuHatrMan: In other words, what the brief contains is what Mr. Paull 
has prepared. | 

fe Mr. Jackson: Yes. 

Mr. Casz: Mr. Paull wants a conference with these people to approve of it 
‘before he presents it. . 

Mr. Jackson: He will be able to do that soon after he arrives. 

% The CuatrMAN: I understand there are some 35 Indians up at the Y.M.C.A. 
now. Mr. Saylor is there talking to them. 

Mr. Jackson: Yes. — 

The Carman: Is the business of this committee to be held up then while 
they hold a conference. 

Mr. Jackson: Nothing can be done by us without Mr. Paull. 

The CuarrMan: So long as you understand that to-morrow, between eleven 
clock and one p.m. is the time allotted to present your brief. | 


Mr. Case: You can so advise Mr. Paull. 


| The CuarrMANn: You see, the members of this committee, Mr. Jackson, while 
F | know it is not any fault of yours, have devoted to-day and to-morrow to hear- 
ing any presentation the N.A.I.B. would care to make which would be of assis- 
tance to us in revising this Act. We are most anxious to hear the point of view of 
all Canadian Indians. We have taken great pains to provide a means of hearing 
that point of view. We should like you to avail yourselves of that opportunity, 
but you must understand we have to conduct our business in a somewhat orderly 
fashion. We just cannot run a committee in a disorganized fashion, hearing 
delegates whenever they desire to be heard. We have to have some pre- 
arrangement. 
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I might tell you that the business of this committee is such that we have 
no appointments available for hearing witnesses until after the 26th of May. 
As a matter of fact, just this morning, I had to write to one prominent person who 
could not accept an appointment on the 26th of May to tell him we would have | 
to consider the matter later and let him know some time in June as to when 
he could be heard. 

Mr. Casn: That is principally for the record, because Mr. Jackson, as you 
say, cannot help it. However, he could carry that message to Mr. Paull. 
and let him know how pressed the committee is for time. There was time} 


allotted to this delegation and we regret they are not here to-day. : 7 
Mr. Jackson: These are circumstances we cannot control. { 
The CHarrMan: That may be so, but last week we had the Native Brother-_ 


hood of British Columbia. They came here on notice not any longer than Mr. 
Paull received. All western delegations were told on March 26th last to prepare 
themselves to come here after receipt of a telegram which would be sent to —_ 
as soon as we were given the names of their accredited delegates. The Alberta 

representation came all the way from Alberta and arrived here on time, and so 
will the Saskatchewan delegation. 

Mr. CastiepEN: It was not Paull’s fault they had a wreck. 

The CuHairMaAn: I am not suggesting it is, but I do suggest that Mr. Saylor; 
who is a representative of that organization and is in the city, should at least 
have shown to this committee the courtesy of being present at the session. | 

Mr. CastLepEn: It is probably due to the fact they are not prepared. 

The CHatrMan: Then why is he a delegate? 

Mr. Casttepen: Why is he a delegate? 

The Cuarrman: If he is not prepared. Paull has had over a year to pre-- 
pare, in fact a very long brief of his has been printed on page 829 of our 1946, 
minutes. 4 

Mr. CastTLepEN: It has been pointed out Mr. Paull is bringing the new 
report. Mr. Saylor probably has no authority to appear in that regard. .: 
| The Cuairman: Are we to understand that Mr. Saylor does not know any-. 
thing about the affairs of the association other than what he is told by Mr. Paull? 

Mr. Farquuar: Has Mr. Saylor been notified directly by this committee? — 

The CuarrMan: Yes, in the same way as other delegates. 

Mr. Farquuar: How long is it since he received his notice? 

Mr. Harkness: I do not think there is any use of us sitting here discussing 
all this. I think we are wasting our time. . 

Mr. FarquHar: I want to know whether they are going to be here to-day, 
and if not, when? 4 

Mr. Harkness: They are not ready to present their material at the present 
time. I believe the only thing we can do is adjourn until to-morrow morning 
when they must be ready to present it. There is no use of our sitting here 
wrangling over details. | . 

Mr. Farquuar: I want to know some of the facts in connection with it as 

to whether these men are at fault. Possibly they are not at fault at all. We 
want to know. 4a 


Mr. Harkness: You are not learning anything here. All we are doing is 
wasting time. 4 
Mr. Farquuar: I think we are entitled to some information about it. 


The CuHairMAN: You have asked a question, Mr. Farquhar. I am trying t 0 
get you an answer. | 
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- Mr. Farquuar: Apparently there is objection to my getting that information. 

: The CuairMan: On March 26, 1947, a preliminary letter was sent to all 

: delegations; on April 29 of 1947 a ‘telegram was despatched to Andrew Paull, 
President of the North American Indian Brotherhood. 

Joint committee requests attendance yourself and other two chosen 
delegates North American Indian Brotherhood be Ottawa meeting com- 

- mittee scheduled Monday May 5th next. Please acknowledge... 


On April 29 we have a telegram from Andrew Paull addressed to the clerk of the 
committee. 
Telegram received please arrange for transportation by wire. 
On April 29 there is a wire to Andrew Paull. 
Am wiring your transportation will advise you later where go get it. 
How about Jones and Saylor? Have you notified them as we assume you 
did. Answer promptly please. 


That is signed by the clerk. On April 29 we addressed a letter to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway advising them to wire transportation, etc., to Andrew Paull. 

Mr. Case: Of course, it is quite evident that Mr. Saylor knows. He is here. 

I agree with the chairman that Mr. Saylor might have come up here and 

advised us as to the situation rather than leaving it to someone who is not an 
official delegate. 

The CuarrMAN: I am now informed that Mr. Saylor is a lawyer, He is an 
‘Indian lawyer? 


Mr. Lickers: He jis an Indian lawyer. 


The CuHarrMan: He is a lawyer practicising in Montreal, so he knows the 
effect of the demand, I might call it, to attend before a parliamentary committee 
to give evidence. I am told it amounts to the same thing as a subpeena, but I do 
| not suppose we are going to do anything further about it at the moment. 

Mr. Rem: I think we should be fair in the matter. All organizations are — 
: generally speaking under the control of the president. If you have a number of 
_ delegates they cannot appear until the president arrives. If the president says 
that he does not want them to appear until they have a previous conference 
they are in duty bound to adhere to that: I think we must be fair to the other 
_ delegates who are here. They are representing an entire organization. Andrew 
_ Paull is the man who speaks for the whole organization. I would take it he was 
_ in control of the delegation. I may be wrong, but ordinarily organizations carry 
on in that way. I think we have to be fair. 

|. Mr. Castiepen: I believe Mr. Delisle, the vice president, is here. I wonder 
| ‘if he might be heard. 


| Mr. Deuiste: I should like to say a few words. I am familiar with the 
| _ correspondence between the president of the North American Indian Brotherhood 
-and the committee. In regard to Mr. Saylor, who is a lawyer in the city of 
| Montreal, Mr. Saylor asked Mr. Paull, through me, if he would be kind enough to 
send him a copy of the brief on the subjects on which he would be speaking. I 
/ regret to inform the gentlemen here that Mr. Paull did not send a copy. 
. Probably he did not have time. This was all rather short in a way. 


The CHarrMAN: What do you mean by “short in a way”? 


Mr. Deutstp: Mr. Saylor and all the Indian deputies who are here in the city 
of Ottawa are now asking that we be allowed to meet our president and discuss 
this. 


: The CuHarRMAN: Just a moment. You have said it was short notice. What 
do you mean by short notice? 
ea. _ Mr. Dattste: I would say that Mr. Paull is several thousand miles away. 
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The Cuatrman: Do you mean the notice given by this committee was 
short notice? . 
Mr. DeuisuE: I would not say that. I do not blame the ene committee. 
I think that the fault rests with our Ue 
The CHatrMAN: We have given him a year’s notice. 
‘Mr. DeuistE: I would ask the chairman if he would grant us a little time © 
to discuss among ourselves until the arrival of Mr. Paull. 
The CHarrMAN: We will be very glad to give you that but we want you ia 
understand the only time available before this committee is to-morrow. We had 
arranged to let you appear to-day and to-morrow before this committee. | 
Mr. Farquuar: Mr. Chairman, I think the time is not sufficient. You wired 
on the 29th. That does not give them very much time to be here from the western 
provinces. I think possibly they are not so much to blame as we are. : 
~The Cuarrman: Mr. Farquhar, you understand they knew about this a year 
ago. They have had their brief prepared for months. And the warning letter 
went to everybody on March 26 this year. 5 
Mr. FarquHar: Yes, but they have some distance to come. 
Mr. Case: Except for the train wreck Paull would have been here. 
Mr. Farquuar: A message was sent on the 29th. | 
Mr. Ricuarp: Evidently these delegates meant to meet Mr. Paull herel 
if Mr. Paull had not been delayed by the train wreck. If he is here this 
evening why can they not have a meeting this evening and again to-morrow? 
We could adjourn until this evening or to-morrow. : 
The CuarrMan: That is the only day available. 
Mr. Ricuarp: Then we will hear them to-morrow? E 
The CHarrMAN: I want them to understand the presentation has to be- 
completed to-morrow. 4 
Mr. MacNrcou: Mr. Paull cannot help the train wreck. 3 
The Cuatrman: Nobody suggests that he can. What I am saying is i E 
view of the fact there is nobody from the organization prepared to give evidence | 
before this committee to-day we only have to-morrow left according to our 
schedule, and they must complete their presentation to-morrow. Instead of taking 
two days they will have one day. % 
Hon. Mr. McKeen: If he had got in on time and there had been no train: 
wreck he would have had about two hours for a conference. I understand the 
train is about ten or twelve hours late. That means they have all evening for 
conference and the same two hours to-morrow morning, if they appear to- Morrow | 
morning. | 
The Cuarrman: They have already asked that they have this evening for 
a conference on their own. 3 
Mr. Cass: To approve their brief. I move we now adjourn until to-morrow 
morning. a 
Mr. Ret: Before we rise may I ask this question? My question is can 
anyone tell us when we will be hearing the American delegates? 4 
The Cuarrman: We have had word by telephone only from Mr. MacInnes | 
of the Indian Affairs Branch that Mr. Zimmerman, the Assistant Deputy Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs for the United States, will be here on Monday next, 
May 12, at the hour of 11 a.m., unless in the meantime we should get ‘official 
notice to the contrary. : 
Mr. Rem: Thank you. 


The committee adjourned at 11.50 a.m. to meet again on Tuesday, May 6, 
1947, at 11 a.m. | 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN BROTHERHOOD OF CANADA 


The North American Indian Brotherhood of Canada (N.A.I.B.) was 
organized at the National Indian Convention held in the city of Ottawa, June 5 
to 7, 1944. 
: PREAMBLE 


S The solemn object and aim of the North American Indian Brotherhood is 

to give leadership to the Indian Nation within the Sovereignty of the British 
Crown, a nation, by treaty obligation, under a protective government. It aims 
to salvage material from the ashes of the past, and thereby awaken the Indian 
race in the dormant nobility which is, by heritage, rightfully theirs, preserved for 
them and guaranteed to them by the Proclamation of King George III, 1763. 
~The North American Indian Brotherhood: 

1. Will strive to seek national recognition from the Government of Canada 
of a united Indian Nation as one established body within the Sovereignty powers 
of the Dominion of Canada. 

. 2. Will extend a welcoming hand to the white race, offering the white race a | 
‘chance to cooperate with the Indian people in endeavouring to strengthen the 
bonds of racial unity. 

— 8. Will not by force, violence nor ada but peacefully and demo- 
-eratically approach the Parliament of Canada for the establishment of an 
independent commission to deal adequately and fairly with Indian questions. 
‘Therein all Indian recognized constitutional bodies will legally and authorita- 

tively speak and make representations collectively or by individual Indian 

os on any claims or treaty obligations whatsoever as the case may be. 


4. Will seek a mediator and arbitrator for any grievance or misunderstand- 
‘ing that may occur or arise between the state and the wards of the state, i.e., the 
‘Government of Canada and the Indian Nations of Canada. 
¢ 5. Will seek to reawaken the pride and dignity of the Indian race, and point 
out that national unity leads to greater opportunities, greater success, greater 
achievements, and cultural advancements—surpassing the selfish doctrine of 
jealousy, prejudice, hatred and individualism which leads to the downfall of a 
nation. 
6. Will seek to restore treaty obligations from the responsible government 
of the country, entrusted by Royal Proclamation to safeguard the rights and 
privileges of the North American Indians, reserved under covenant by Royal 
Consent, the said government to be petitioned for redress for all in full measure, 
and compensation for all cases of encroachments from the beneficiary Govern- 
ment of the Crown. 
7. Will press for amendments or revision or abolition of any portion of the 
Indian Act where it is necessary for the well being of the Indian Nation of 
‘Canada, will press for old age pension to the extent contributed by the Dominion 
Government. We will also demand the cooperation of the Government of 
Canada to elevate the living conditions of Canadian Indians, the restoration 
of trapping, hunting and fishing rights guaranteed by the Proclamation of King 
George III and subsequent treaties, eliminating as much as possible privation 
Indian communities and to assist Indians, economically, physically and 
spiritually. 
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8. Will endeavour to organize and establish a national unity across the 
length and breadth of the dominion, its purpose in unity to serve and advocate 
progress and advancement for better living conditions and facilities of’a better | 
educational system, and a greater degree than heretofore accorded to Indian 
agriculturists. 

2 


9. Will also press the government to provide and erect day schools on 
Indian reserves where it is necessary so that the 10,000 Indian children in 
Canada who have no educational facilities will have access to a better chance 
of attaining higher education and the learning of any of the professions and 
vocational training to Indian youths who show promise. 


10. Will endeavour to promote a greater interest in aboriginal culture. 
Prove it was never devoid of beauty but always full of respect for life and 
enriching faith in a supreme and divine Power and principle of truth, honesty, — 
generosity, equity and brotherhood, and the Indian stamped his identity on the 
very soul and history of the country. The Indian maintains that by denying — 
to him his ancestral heritage and rights the white race is but robbing and_ 
cheating itself of a priceless asset to the country as it was made from time — 
immemorial. The Indian is an integral part of the people of Canada. 4 


11. Will steadfastly and earnestly promote the study of ethnology, history, 
Indian arts, crafts, customs, legends, traditions, music and songs, mythology 
and teach that there is a life supreme in the great beyond and acknowledge 
in all science the great mystery of the great Spirit and His supreme dominance 
over all things. : 


12. The North American Indian Brotherhood is broad enough in scope to 
accommodate all requirements of which it was formulated. The uplift of the 
dispersed, neglected and down-trodden people, the Indian of Canada. This 
national humanitarian enterprise is on a national scale united in action as one 
people under one sky. Blessed by one great Spirit in one country to be politically 
independent and nationally recognized as one people with a will to achieve. With 
this in view we must stand together, think together, work together, suffer 
together, as brothers and sisters, and those of us who would serve all that is 
just and noble we must strive to conquer the many obstacles which may be placed 
in our way to victory and after we have accomplished uniting a fair representa= 
tion of our people. Then and only then will the North American Indian Brother- 
hood of Canada be able to speak authoritatively and become a respected and- 
recognized institution in the Dominion of Canada. It is also true that just as 
long as the Indian people are contented to sit quietly by and let the dominant 
white man have all the say they will continue to suffer untold privation, under 
the economic domination and strangulation of the antiquated and unjust laws of 
the white man which, if allowed to continue, spell gradual and gentle process of 
extermination. , 


| 
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13. Return Soldiers Question 
Your executive committee will demand that the same privileges be accorded 
to Indian veterans as is given to white people and the said veterans will have 
the right to the rehabilitation on Indian reserve according to his wishes. . 


14. Your executive committee oppose a compulsory military service on 
Indians. We will endeavour at the next session of parliament to have a bill 
introduced in parliament to exempt Indians in future, should occasion arise for 
military conflict. We are going to secure the best legal advice for an opinion 
and from this decision we propose to have a bill passed in the next session 
of parliament which will definitely exempt Indians in all parts of Canada from 
the imposition of direct taxation and also indirect taxation. 
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15. After very serious consideration, having given serious study and investi- 
gation to the family allowance legislation of the government, we have sought 
and received the opinions of legal authorities. We feel that it is incumbent 
upon us to advise our people that by the provisions of the proclamation of 
‘King George III, during the month of October, 1763, and by the provisions of 
the treaties resulting thereof and also by the provisions of the B.N.A. Act and 
‘supported by the decisions of His Majesty’s privy council, we do not hesitate 
to recommend that each and every one of you avail yourselves of the provisions 
of the Family Allowance Act. 


16. We are certain after due study of the law, it will not prejudicially affect 
our people. We have been given assurances by officials of the government at 
Ottawa, April 24, 1945, that the family allowance is a contribution by the 
government which is intended to be in addition to the contractual and legal 
duty of the crown. 


17. We were also given to understand that the beneficiary aids now or 
to be given to the aged and indigent will be continued as heretofore. Because 
of the importance of this question we have informed the government of Canada, 
that irrespective of any action of our people, a final discussion will be conveyed 
to the government at our forthcoming convention and we have also informed 
the government that the said convention will ask the government to pass legisla- 
tion exonerating the Indians of any compulsory legislation in future. 
Nore: Paragraphs 18 and 19 were deferred for consideration until the 
1946 convention. 


18. We have been advised by competent legal authorities that only nations 
ean make treaties, and that the signators to.any treaties are competent and 
equal one to the other. Because comparable status and the fact that the denial 
of-all rights has hindered and impeded the realization of the rights guaranteed 
to us by these treaties, it is the desire of our people to be liberated and 
emancipated so that we can attain the high standard of living. 


-- 19. Because of these things and the conditions under which we have lived 
for many years, we are of the opinion that the time has now arrived when we 
should demand the full fruits of the British justice promised to our ancestors 
and that such justice can only be attained by a direct representation to parlia- 
ment of Canada, by Canadian Indians chosen and elected by Indian men and 
women in Canada. 


20. The Enfranchisement Act of Canada will not be applicable to the chil- 
dren of an Indian who becomes enfranchised; for the protection of minors, and the 
interest of any children whose parents are applying for enfranchisement, the 
Indian membership of minors be retained until such child becomes of age when 
he or she can choose their own future status. We are apposed to the enfranchise- 
ment of Indians. 

The executive committee of the N.A.I.B. wishes to conclude by stating that 
we verily believe it to be our first duty to secure the comfort, health and well- 
being of our women whose contributions and sacrifices in this great conflict for 
justice and freedom deserve great and full consideration. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF COMMONS, 
May 6, 1947 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act, met this day at 11.00 a.m.) 
Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman) presided. : 


The Cuarrman: The first item of business is the report of the subcom- 
mittee on agenda and procedure. q 
Mr. Bryce: | 


SIXTH REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGENDA AND PROCEDURE. 


Sesstonal Program: . 3 
Your subcommittee has again given consideration to the schedule of meetings 
to be held this session. : . 
Unless otherwise ordered meetings will be held as follows: 
Tuesday, May 6—North American Indian Brotherhood. 
Thursday, May 8, Friday, May 9—Union of Saskatchewan Indians. : 
Monday, May 12, Tuesday, May 13—U.S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Thursday, May 15, Friday, May 16—Messrs. Neary, Jones, McKinnon, 
ESO, NWT. 4 
Monday, May 19, Tuesday, May 20, Thursday, May 22, Friday, May 23- = 
Representatives of Ontario Indians: 2 from Six Nations Council; Telford 
Adams, from Southwestern Ontario; Tom Roy, from Northwest Angle Treaty 
Indians; Henry Jackson, from far Northern Ontario; 1 representative from 
Manitoulin Island. i 
Tuesday, May 27—Delegation representing Roman Catholic Church, headed 
by His Eminence Cardinal McGuigan. - 
Thursday, May 29—Delegation from United Church of Canada. 7 3 
Tuesday, June 3—T. F. Mcllwraith, Professor of Anthropology and Head 
of Department, University of Toronto. 
Thursday, June 5, Friday, June 6—Indian Association of Manitoba. — 
Last session your committee held 25 meetings. Our meeting today is the 
27th held this session. — 
‘It was stated by a delegate at our meeting on Friday last, that 24 of our 
minutes had been devoted to the hearing of departmental officials. As a mat 
of fact, those reports contain 68 appendices, most of which are briefs frot 
Indian bands from one end of Canada to the other. Further, our order 0 
reference instructs us “to investigate and report upon Indian administration 
in general”, and that could only be done by hearing from the officials charged 
with that administration. — 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
I move the adoption of that report. 
The CuHarrmMan: Any comments? 
Mr. Castiepen: I should like to ask a question. Does this complete the 
schedule? ‘This is not intended as the complete schedule? ¥ 
The CuarrMAN: No, it can be varied later on. 
Mr. GastLeDEN: It is just up to the 6th of June? 
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The CHAIRMAN: We do not intend this to be the end of the sessions. 
Mr. CastLepEN: Thank you. 

The Cuarrman: Any further comments? All in favour? 

Carried. i 


We had devoted yesterday and today to the hearing of the North American 
ae Brotherhood. You will recall that last year the North American Indian 
rotherhood attended Ottawa at the time of their convention, and as a matter of 
courtesy we extended to them the privilege of appearing before our committee 
for two sessions. 
F At that time we advised them that we would be pleased to hear them this 
year for the purpose of presenting their briefs. On the 26th of March we sent 
them a further notice of the sessions of the committee and advised them when 
they could be heard. I should say first that the committee decided that in 
order to get representation from various parts of Canada that the North 
American Indian Brotherhood would be requested to have a delegate attend 
from the western provinces, one from the central provinces, and one from the 
maritime provinces. In other words, we will hear three delegates. The delegates 
have been appointed by the North ‘American Indian Brotherhood, namely, Mr. 
Andrew Paull representing the western provinces, Mr. Tom J ones representing 
the central provinces, and Mr. Norman Saylor representing the maritime 
provinces. 
'_In-addition to the presentation which they are making today we have their 
Bcf which will be found at pages 829 to 844 of the minutes of proceedings of 
last year. The members of the committee may want to refer to that. Unfor- 
tunately yesterday the president of the North American Inidan Brotherhood was 
not able to be here because of a train wreck en route. None of the other dele- 
gates were in attendance although later after the meeting had adjourned and 
st of the members had departed Mr. Saylor did come. He may want to say 
something today about that. If it is your pleasure I will call on Mr. Andrew 
aull to introduce the delegates. 
l Mr. Pavuuu: Mr. Chairman, and hon. members of the committee: I want to 
express my personal regret for the inconvenience caused to the hon. members of 
this committee by my absence yesterday when I should have been here. I wish > 
you would be kind enough to excuse me from any blame and blame it on the 
anadian Pacific Railway system. Because of that, and because of the import- 
ice of the matters which I wish to present to this committee, I hope you will 
low me sufficient time. I have been studying the Indian question since 1907. 
Last year you were kind enough to allow me to appear before your committee 
and speak to you in general terms. I was promised orally and by letter that this 
year I would be permitted to present arguments, evidence, and so on, and 
darticularize on different subjects. I do not want us to be penalized because of 
in accident that happened and be reduced to one session. 
iq I understand that your original program was to hear the North American 
dian Brotherhood speakers yesterday and today. If you can give us that 
unt of time I think that is the time that we will require. 
_ I wish to have a name corrected in the report submitted by Mr. Bryce. He 
4 the name there as ‘Robert Jackson.” It should be “Henry Jackson.” Will 
u please have that corrected in your report? 


Chief Tom Jones, who was to speak for the North American Indian Brother- 


d representing the Indians of central Canada, is unavoidably absent because 
the fact the Indian department is paying out the semi-annual treaty money 
norrow. He runs a general store, and he is the chief of those Indians receiving 
it money. He has to attend to his own personal business. He has to be there. 
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I make a sincere appeal that Chief Tom Jones be heard at the same time that 
the Ontario delegates are heard commencing May 22nd. He is from Ontario and. 
he would be together with the other delegates from Ontario. Sane. 
At this time I am going to introduce Mr. Norman Saylor, a member of the 
Troquois nation of Indians, and a member of the Quebec bar. I am going to ask 
him to speak first. When he is finished then I will present my evidence. I do 
wish that you will give me sufficient time so that I can faithfully perform my 
duties to the Indans who rely on me to speak for them. At this time it is my) 
pleasure, hon. members, to introduce to you an Iroquois who is a member of the 
legal profession in the province of Quebec Mr. Norman Saylor. ' 
The Cuatrman: Thank you very much, Mr. Paull. Just one moment, Mr. 
Saylor. The practice has been that we have divided a stated amount of time 
so that we may have some order in the presentation. What do you recommend? 
Mr. Sayvtor: From my experience in reading the reports I think twenty 
minutes is allowed to each speaker. Is that correct? 
The Cuamman: Not necessarily. We vary that to sult your convenience. 
We would like to have some order so that members of the committee may have 
an opportunity to ask questions. How many witnesses will you have? : 
Mr. Pauut: Just Mr. Saylor and myself. 
The CrarrmMan: Could we say half an hour each? 
Mr. Pauuu: No, I will take more than that. 
The Cuarrman: Then what is your pleasure? 
Mr. Saytor: I will take about an hour depending on the questions. 
The CuarMAN: I will put it this way. It may be the pleasure of the co 
_' mittee to have a session this afternoon. Usually we have taken the first sessiol 
for the presentation of briefs and the second session for the answering of ques- 
tions put by the members of the committee. Is that agreeable to the members 
of the committee? Any comment? a 
Mr. Case: I certainly think we should hear their briefs first, and the ques- 
tion period can be restricted. B, 
The CHAIRMAN: We do want to be fair also to the members of the com 
mittee in asking questions. As you remember at the last session we had w 
allotted only ten’ minutes each to the members of the committee and we ral 
two hours, and there were not as many in attendance as there are to-day. 
Mr. Ret: I should like to draw to the attention of the members of the 
committee that it might be advisable to meet tonight rather than this afternoon 
bearing in mind that this afternoon the debate starts on the budget with the 
leaders of the opposition parties speaking. That might detract from the atten 
dance of the membership of this committee in the afternoon. ~ 
The CHatrMAN: Of course, we must also realize from 8 till 9 there are 
private bills which are being watched by some members of the committee. 
Mr. Buacxmore: I think we should give these gentlemen all the time they 
need to present their case. 4 
The CuarrMaNn: Tell us how it can be done then. 
Mr. Buackmore: Let them take their time and we will see if we can devist 
ways and means. “3 
The CHarrMAN: We are limited to to-day. We have this morning until 
o'clock. We have this afternoon. It has been pointed out that the leaders ¢ 
the various parties will be speaking in the House. Is it you pleasure to mee 
this afternoon under those circumstances? | 
Mr. Harkness: Personally I am not likely to be here this afternoon sand } 
think a large number of other members are in the same situation. 4 
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j ~ Mr. Marruews: I do not think we should have a meeting this afternoon. 
; Mr. Case: How about from 9 to 11 to-night? 
_ Mr. Harkness: Agreed. 


The CuHatrMaANn: Then it is necessary to divide the time to give » every member 
of the committee an opportunity to ask pertinent questions and also give the 
members of the delegation time. Would you care to allot the time? Shall we 
say this morning for briefs and this evening for questions? 

Mr. Pautu: Mr. Chairman, the Maritime Indians and the Quebec Indians 
had asked me to instruct Mr. Saylor as to what kind of brief he should present. 
[ did not do that because I wanted Mr. Saylor to speak from his own experience 
and knowledge and so on. I wanted to leave him free to say what he wanted 
to say so I did not time him down in the matter of presenting a brief. As far 
as I am concerned I have insufficient copies of my biref. I have just given 
it to the stenographer and I will not have it until this afternoon at about 4 o’clock. 


The Cuatrman: I am awfully sorry, but we are faced with getting the 
presentation in within a certain allotted time. We gave you that opportunity . 
yesterday. You had months’ notices, not a month, but months’ notice. We will 
give you from now until 1 o’clock to present your briefs and from 9 until 11 
Yelock to- night to answer questions. That is all the time we can allot to the 
delegation. We would have allotted all day yesterday but Mr. Saylor was in 
the unfortunate position of not knowing what he was to present. He will have 
something to say on that. We cannot help that. 


Mr. Case: With due respect I say to you that we must hear the bfiefs 
whether or not we ask them one question. 


Ls Mr. Bryce: Let us go ahead with the briefs. 

The Cuarrman: Shall we exhaust the briefs first? 

Mr. Case: And if there is any time left we can ask questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: How do we divide the time left among the members present? 
Mr. Case: We will find a means. 


Mr. Saytor: Perhaps I might say something that might help in deciding this 
Phiter. What I would like to speak upon, with the permission of this committee, 
s general matters. I have no written brief to present to you. I have been 
wractising law for twelve years now. Prior to that I was dealing with questions 
m the Indian Act, and if I may be permitted I should like to convey to you my 
Xperience in connection with the application of the Indian Act as it stands today. 


Mr. Rep: That is important. 
Mr. Sartor: I have not a written brief. 


+s SQ ee 


Norman Saylor, called: 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and hon members of the committee: I feel 
_ little bit shy appearing before you this morning. I feel that I was responsible 
o a certain extent for the unfortunate misunderstanding which occurred 
‘esterday morning. Without going into detail I know that as far as the 
ommittee was concerned they expected somebody to be here, and that somebody 
acluded myself. That misunderstanding resulted from a lot of other misunder- 
tandings, but I am not going to bore you explaining why it happened. I am 
orry for yesterday, and I trust you will accept my apology. 

As I have stated in my preliminary remarks I have been dealing with the 
lestion of the application of the Indian Act for a considerable length of time. 
88373—2} 
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I started as a student becoming very interested in the Act because I was born 
on a reserve and still live on a reserve. I have lived amongst the Indians, played 
hockey, lacrosse, and everything. | be os aor 

During the course of my practice I have found a lot of conflict between the 
provisions of the Indian Act which, as you know, is federal legislation and the 
provisions of the provincial laws. One of the important things that occur to 
me in connection with the administration of the affairs of Indians is the matter 
of the estates of deceased Indians. Under the laws that exist today the estate 
of a deceased Indian is administered by the Indian Affairs Branch at Ottawa. — 

If an Indian dies intestate the superintendent general is the sole and final 
judge as to who should share in the property of the deceased Indian. At. the 
present time there are difficulties, because not only under federal legislation 
does the deceased Indian’s estate have to make a succession duty declaration 
but also under provincial law to the province concerned. If it is the provinee 
of Quebec you have got to make a succession duty declaration to the Quebe¢ 
authorities, and so on and so forth throughout all the provinces of Canada 

The question of taxation enters into the matter. Naturally, as you gentle 
men no doubt know, the reason why you make a succession duty declaration 

‘for the authorities to find out if the property .is sufficiently valuable that t 
estate may ‘be taxed. . 

I had an unfortunate experience in the case of an Indian estate where the 
deceased Indian had a considerable amount of money. It was his own money 
his own earnings during his whole lifetime. He was an old man. He had all hi 
money in the bank which was off the reserve because there are no banks 
reserves. He had to make a succession duty declaration. The provincia 

authorities wrote back and said that the estate owed $6,000 in taxes. In othe 
words, it was absolutely impossible for that estate to get the money out of tht 

bank unless and until the $6,000 was paid to the government. In my humb. 

opinion I contended at the time that he being an Indian he was not liable 1 

taxation, and it being the estate of a deceased Indian jurisdiction rested wath thi 

superintendent general of Indian Affairs. 4 

~ By Mr. Reid: 4 

Q. Would you mind citing the province?—A. Quebec. As you are probabk 
aware before any money is obtained from the bank or from the proceeds of @ 
insurance policy provincial succession duty releases must be obtained. Othe 
wise the bank will not give you the money. The insurance company will no 
give you the money. No trust company will give you the money in case tht 
Indian has money there. That is one of the cases that cropped up in connectior 
with the estates of deceased Indians. I submit, gentlemen, that if parliamen 
intends that an Indian should pay taxes to the provincial government it shou 
be definitely stated in the law. If parliament does not intend that the Indie 
should pay any taxes I think it should be clearly stated in the law. The India 
does not really know where he stands. . e . 

There is a general law in the Indian Act stating that no Indian shall b 
taxed for real or personal property but despite that the Indian not only 
Quebec but throughout all the provinces of Canada has been paying all king 
of taxes including succession duty tax, sales tax, luxury tax. T am not arguin 
about the other taxes which are included in the sales tax. We have in Canad 
here in the various provinces legislation regarding the sales tax. There agai 
the Indian is obliged to pay taxes to the provincial government. Althoug 
frankly, my own experience on the reserve from which I come, if an Ind 
buys for instance a package of cigarettes he pays 33 cents; and to that e te 
the government has recognized that the Indian should not pay the sales tax pt 
in force by legislation in Quebec and the other provinces, but if he goes outsid 
the reserve he is taxed. | 4 


ie 
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Further in connection with the question of estates of deceased Indians, I 
nd that the Indian can make a will just like anybody else. It is provided for 
| the Act, that he can make a will just like any other person. The procedure 
is to forward the will with an application for letters of administration to the 
Department of Indian Affairs, or I should say the Indian Affairs branch, which 
ill either approve or disapprove. If the witness approves an administrator is 
appointed by the Indian Affairs branch, someone is appointed as administrator 
upon instructions of the Indian Affairs branch. My experience in estates, and I 
am not casting any reflections on anybody, and as a matter of fact—I don’t know 
what the reason is, but whatever the reason is it should be remedied—this is 
what I have to say: I have handled estates of deceased Indians since 1935. 
That is twelve years. Generally the Indian is very, very poor and needs his 
money if there are any funds in the estate. He has to wait quite a number of 
years before he can get any funds out of the estate. As I said before, I do not 
know what the reason is personally I believe the Indian Affairs branch is 
deplorably understaffed with consequent delays in handling the estates of 
deceased Indians. You can appreciate in what state the administrative staff of 
he branch must be when I tell you that there are a number of estates which 
lave been pending for quite a number of years and at the present time they do 
hot seem to be any nearer solution than at the time the Indians died. How long 
t is going to continue on that way, I do not know. The poor Indian would have 
zome to me and said, when am I going to get my money? I am helpless. I have 
my own copies of letters on file, but I get no results. As I said before, and I 
vant to make it clear for the purposes of the record, I am not criticizing anybody ; 
dut it is the system which should be criticized more than anything else. I think 
1 lot of that could be alleviated by putting a provision in the Indian Act whereby 
in Indian if he makes a will and if he is in close proximity to a city for instance 
wr a town where there is a judicial district, that the Indian should be able to 
nake a petition to a court in his district to have the will probated. From my 
xperience of the time for probate the necessary authority to proceed would be 
feceived back in about three days; however long it took, I can guarantee that 
; would not take twelve years to work out a disposition of that Indian’s 
moperty. 
Now, regarding that, as I said before, I do not know what you gentlemen 
hink; you are a fact-finding body and eventually you reach the point of sub- 
nitting a draft revision of the Indian Act. But I submit it is a very, very 
mportant matter because of its scope and because of the many Indians through- 
mut this country from east to west. Each province has its own laws, but as 
feeards the estates of Indians, that is governed by the Indian Act; and that 
vould have effect in Quebec, in Ontario, and in all the rest of them. Naturally the 
ndian who is living out in the woods of the back country does not know any- 
ling about succession duties. I do not think that an Indian should be obliged 
0 make a succession duty declaration. I think that it should be within the 
urisdiction of the Superintendent General of Indian Affairs in order to central- 
ze the administration of the law with respect to Indians. 


_ There are many other instances where insurance policies are involved in the 
issets of the deceased. There again the same problem arises. The insurance 
Ompany says to the estate, well you bring in the release and we will give you 
he proceeds of the policy. The provincia! authorities will say, you must pay 
axes. The Indian has to pay taxes. He tries to get the proceeds of his insur- 
ice policy and nothing happens. Eventually he is obliged to pay the tax in 


Ssets which may be outside the reserve, let us say, cash or bonds in the safe 
eposit box of a trust company or an insurance company. 
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The result of this question is probably not important for the other provinces 
of Canada but it is important for Quebec. There is in Quebec what is known 
under the Civil Code as community of property; that is, when a man marries a 
woman they are in a regime of community of property. That is under the laws 
of Quebec. In the other provinces that law does not exist; I understand if they 
marry (in the other provinces) without a contract they are separate as to prop- 
erty, but in Quebec the Indian who marries another Indian is subject to the 
regime of community of property. There again there is absolutely no provision 
in the Indian Act regarding estates or the matrimonial regime of the Indian of 
Quebec. 

The Cuatrman: Might I interrupt you just one minute? 

The Witness: Yes. | 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Lickers, our counsel, calls my attention to the fact 
that in Ontario all property is subject to the right of dower, that is not a matte 
of contract. | 

The Wirness: That is a little different, there we are on community of prop: 
erty. We have dower in Quebec, also community of property. 

The CHAIRMAN: I understood you to say there was no right of the widoy 
I did not just get what you did say there. q 

Mr. Bryce: Let’s keep clear of lawyers’ arguments or we will never gé 
anywhere. 

The Cuatrman: You mean we would get somewhere but we won’t know it 

The Witness: What I am trying to get at, gentlemen, is this; I am inclined 
to agree that probably on the reserve one is in a different position if that title is 
vested in the Crown according to the Indian Act; and I am inclined to agree that 
a real property on the Indian reserve does not fall under community of property 
for the simple reason that the title is vested in the Crown. But an Indian can 
acquire let us say a $10,000 home on the reserve and title to that home definitely 
does not vest in the Crown. As I see it that $10,000 home which he has built 
on the Indian reserve according to his marriage status, having been married 
Quebec, that home is subject to the community of property law. | In other word 
one-half that home belongs to the wife and the other half belongs to the husband 
but the husband is the administrator of community property, as you know. Now 
the situation is different with respect to moveable property; take for instanet 
money or securities or insurance. Property of that type, property which 
moveable falls under this rule of community of interest. Now, let us suppo 
that an Indian living in the province of Quebec makes a will, which he is allow 
to do under the laws of Quebec, by virtue of the law of community of proper 
he would not have the right to bequeath by will any more than his share; 
other words, a fifty per cent interest. The other fifty per cent interest wot 
belong to the surviving consort. In the administration of the estates of deceas 
Indians the officials of the Indians Affairs branch, probably rightly so—it is 
question which is debatable—have decided that community of property does n 
exist on the Indian reserve. As I said before, it might exist in so far as it pe 
tained to land the title of which is vested in the Crown, but to my way | 
thinking it certainly would apply to other properties of the Indian title of whit 
is not vested in the Crown. Gentlemen, you can readily see how important thai 
is. If an Indian has $20,000 in his estate and he can only give his share awa} 
under the community of property law, that is all right; but if he is not unde 

any community of property law he could give away the $20,000 to anybody el 
and his widow and his children are not protected. If the ruling goes throug 
and if the Indian estate is governed by the ruling that there is no communit} 
of property then I say there is no protection for the surviving consort and th 
children of that Indian. J 
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Now, of eourse, that would be going into the legislative authority of the 
province and the legislative authority of the dominion government, which is a 
very touchy subject these days, I understand; but that is the situation which 
arises, at least as far as Quebec is concerned. Now, whether the dominion par- 
liament would have legislative authority to say to the Indians you are going to 
_be separate as to property; that I am not prepared to state at the present time, 
but it would appear to me that under section 91 of the British North America 
Act that since the dominion parliament is given legislative authority to legislate 
concerning Indians on Indian lands I think it might have the right to do so. 
‘There is a very interesting decision in connection with the powers of the prov- 
ince and the dominion. The question of law is to this effect; that the Indian is © 
governed by the provincial laws in so far as the dominion parliament has not 
‘removed him from the scope of provincial legislation. 

The CuatrMan: Could we have the citation on that? 

The Witness: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I have not got it with me, but I 
can certainly supply it to the committee. 

The CuatrMan: Is that the judgment in the Shawinigan Water Power 
company case? I wonder if you could give us the citation for the purposes of 
our record? 
The Witness: Yes, I will do that, Mr. Chairman. 


The import of that decision, gentlemen, is very important. . 

5 I come now, gentlemen, to the question of provincial legislation concerning 
hunting and fishing. As we all know, the provinces have passed legislation con- 
cerning hunting and fishing under which they have imposed the obligations on the 
‘Indians to obtain licences before they can either hunt or fish. The import of 
‘the decision, the citation of which I undertake to supply, is to the effect that the 
‘dominion parliament has a right to remove an Indian from the scope of provin- 
‘eial legislation. If that decision is well-founded, and I submit that it might be, 
“it is section 91 of the British North America Act, then I submit that parliament 
‘should enact legislation removing the Indian from the scope of provincial laws 
‘relating to the payment of licences for fishing and the payment of licences for 
hunting and any other provincial legislation imposing an obligation upon the 
‘Indian to pay tax or to do a certain thing. | 


Mr. Fareuuar: Would that be on and off the reserve? 


© The WIrTNeEss: Anywhere. Now, gentlemen, I don’t want to wander, but 
there are other provisions of the act: for instance, in connection with estates, 
where the Superintendent General is the sole judge as to the moral character of 
the widow of the deceased. That is in the case where an Indian dies and leaves 
his widow and she desires to share in his estate—I think there is a provision in 
‘the Act which says, where a widow is of bad moral character she will not get 
‘it. There is section 26, too, of the Act which says the Superintendent General, 
that i is the minister, shall be the sole and final judge of the moral character of 
the widow of any intestate Indian. Gentlemen, I do not know whether you want 
to leave that power to decide as to the moral character of the widow in the 
hands of the Superintendent General or within the judgment of the council. My 
Own opinion is this, that the council is closer to the Indian, the council living 
‘there is closer and more conversant with the affairs and the difficulties and the 
troubles and the problems of the Indians. 

*-Mr. Farquuar: You mean the Indian council? 

The Wrrness: The Indian council. I do not suggest that the minister would 
render a rash decision. I do not say that. It is simply that there is possibility 
ecause of the power given to him, there is a possibility of a decision being ren 
dered not being fair and just. There is the possibility, I think it might be 
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assumed that there is always that possibility. And once that decision is 
rendered there is no alternative, there is no appeal. In other words, the surviv-) 
_ ing widow is branded a woman of immoral character for the rest of her life. 
I thought I would mention that in passing. One of the delegates questioned here 
to-day mentioned it to me, he told me about a typical case, and I decided right 
away that that was one of the things to which I would draw your attention; 
the section under which these decisions are made, and the section under which 
the decision was made concerning the particular lady which he had in mind; 
although he told me in that case this widow had happened to build a $8,000. 
home, which after all showed that she was at least industrious; whatever else 
she was, I do not know, that is her own private affair. I 

Regarding the question of enfranchisement which has been discussed so often. 
here my opinion is this; from my experience in dealing with Indians I find that 
they object to any form of compulsory enfranchisement. They prefer to leave 
the question of enfranchisement to the will of the individual Indian. I think that. 
is a sound policy myself, for the simple reason that in my experience, in my deal- 
ing with Indians, compulsion in any form is very bad. I propose to speak to- 
you about compulsion in connection with other matters. I think probably better 
results could be obtained if we leave the element of compulsion out. —— 


Hon. Mr. Guen: What evidence have you of that, other than your own 
opinion? q 

The Witness: I have stated merely my own impressions from my own 
experience and observations from my dealings with the Indians. That is all T 
have quoted. I have not gone any further than that. q 


The CHAIRMAN: There is no evidence that there has been any involuntary © 
enfranchisement, is there? . 


, The Wirness: Now, I want to come to the question of the provisions of the 
Act relating to the supply of liquor to the Indians— - e 

Hon. Mr. Guen: Before you leave that question of enfranchisement, is 
that based on your own general opinion? You have brought the matter up, and 
I want to know whether you are speaking from your own observations. Have 
you ever been in meetings where that question was discussed and where that. 
opinion was expressed? > | 

The Witness: I have. 

Hon. Mr. Gurw: Why didn’t you say so then. 

The Witness: I thought— 

Hon. Mr. Gurn: You said, from your own observations. 

The Wirness: I stated, sir, in my opinion, in my dealings with Indiar 
in connection with their various troubles I have come to the conclusion and 
I have stated that they are against compulsory enfranchisement. 

Hon. Mr. Gren: What I asked you was, had you been at any meetings: 
where that question was discussed and where that opinion was expressed? 

The Witness: Yes. 5 

Hon. Mr. Guen: And the decision arrived at by the Indians—? 

The Wirness: That is right. | 

Hon. Mr. Gruen: Have you done that? 

The Witness: I have done that. 

Hon. Mr. Guien: Then, that is what you should say. a 

The Wirness: Certainly. Now, in connection with the council; I have 
been dealing with the powers of the council to a certain extent in so far as 
the character of the widow is concerned. I also believe that other powers should 
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e given to the council for the better administration and control of local affairs 
n the various reserves, and for the simple reason again that the council of the 
and is closer to the people than any other body. There are provisions in the 
Act giving certain powers to the council, but from my experience none of those 
‘powers has ever been exercised and the reason for that is—frankly, I don’t 
‘think I want to venture to give an opinion on it. 

Mr. Case: Did you say “exercised” or “recognized”? 

The Wirness: Exercised. But I know this, that motions are made by council 
and at various times such motions have been inoperative, they cannot go into 
effect unless they are approved by the Superintendent General. If the motion 
happens to be one that does not receive approval by the proper officials, the 
‘proper authorities, then the motion becomes invalid and they cannot proceed 
‘under such a motion. That I think is the case of almost every motion, so far as 
‘I know; until it has received the approval of the proper authorities in Ottawa it 
is of no effect, and it only becomes effective when it receives such approval at 
Ottawa, and I think that the difficulty arises from that, gentlemen; the 
delay in getting approval to the motion whether it is right or wrong. I do not 
know what the reason is, but motions are not approved. 

Mr. Gariepy: Can you give us a concrete case? 


The Wirness: No, I am sorry, I cannot. aie 
__ Regarding the question of control of the council over either the principal 
or interest; I think that if I could give this example— 


By Mr. Harkness: 


i ; 
-  Q. You mean band funds?—A. Band funds. I think I can give you an 
example. If a man has money in the bank, and I assume most of you have, you 
an issue a cheque and the bank will honour that cheque. In other words, the 
‘bank recognizes that is your money. I would not be prepared to state that as 
regard the principal of any band fund, but I think the council should have 
pir and discretion as to the spending of any interest which might accrue 
trom the principal held in trust for them. 

~ I should now like to deal very briefly with the question of education and 
training of Indians, not in the kindergarten stage but at the stage where Indian 
boys and girls are from 13 to 18 years of age. That is a serious age. That is a 
very important age. On all the reserves that I have visited—and I have visited 
quite a few in Quebec and one in Ontario—I have found that there is absolutely 
nothing to occupy the minds of the young Indian boy and young Indian girl 
at that age. There is no recreational centre. There is no sports activities. There 
is no special activity on the reserve. The result is that the evenings are very 
long, and sometimes boys and girls of that age wander off in various directions 
and end up in an unfortunate state of affairs. I believe that as a part of the 
training of Indian boys and girls of Canada a recreational centre of some sort 
should be included as part and parcel of their school education. School should 
not end at 3 o’clock in the afternoon and begin the next morning at 9 o’clock. 
I think education should be supplemented by establishing centres where young 
Indian boys and girls could go and thereby avoid the various pitfalls which you 
gentlemen know exist today. 

I do not want to be too long. I think I have covered the main grounds but 
T certainly would weleome any questions that I am in a position to answer. 
a 

- By Mr. Bryce: 


~Q. You started to talk about the liquor problem. Would you mind 
touching on that?—A. In connection with the liquor problem J feel that all 
ou have to do is read the sections of the Indian Act itself. You will find 
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out for yourselves that it is the law itself which makes the distinction. I think 
the provisions of the Act prove conclusively that the Indian 1s put on an 
inferior plane. I think the sooner those provisions are removed the better. 
I have one example in mind where a very decent Indian lad and his wife, 
a lovely girl, went out for an evening with their friends on a Saturday night. 
They went to a hotel. The ladies had a glass of wine and the men had a glass 
of beer. They had not finished when the mounted police entered and placed 
this man and his wife and the other man and his wife under arrest. They 
had to pay a fine and costs amounting to $13.50. Here were two respectable 
decent Indian couples going out for a social evening. Because of the rigorous 
application of the law these people were arrested and had to pay a fine. I 
think when the law has that result there is something wrong with it and it 
should be removed. That is my frank opinion of it. q 


By Hon. Mr. Horner: 


Q. You think they should receive the same treatment as any other man? 
A. That is what I believe. , | 
The CuHarrman: Thank you very much, Mr. Saylor. If you would stand 
aside for the time being we will hear Mr. Paull. As you know it is the practice 
of the committee to hear the presentations first and then the questions. q 
Mr. Case: I wonder if it would not be well to vary that a little since their 
briefs will be entirely different. Mr. Saylor is dealing with the law. I wonder 
if we might ask him a few questions to clarify some points, not to wander away. 
The Cuairman: ‘That is entirely within the province of the committee. 
If the committee decides they want to do that now that is perfectly all right. 
How many minutes shall we say for each member? 
Mr. Case: I have only two questions that I would like to ask. | 
The CuHairMAN: It is not a matter of questions. It is how long, because 
one question can take half an hour. q 
Mr. Case: I offer that as a suggestion. 3 
The Cuatrman: What is the pleasure of the committee? How long will 
we devote to the questioning of Mr. Saylor and how long will be allotted to 
each member? q 
Mr. CasrLepEN: I-suggest five minutes if they need it. y 
Mr. Marruews: I thought this was just for two questions to be asked 
by Mr. Case. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: That will take us an hour and fifteen minutes. We have 
to be fair in these matters. I think we should put the matter to a vote as to 
whether we will examine Mr. Saylor now or when the briefs have all been 
presented. If five minutes is allotted to each man now it will take an hour 
and fifteen minutes. 
Mr. FarquHar: How many briefs have we to hear? 
The CHAIRMAN: ‘Two, one more. All those in favour? ‘ 
Mr. Buackmore: Before you vote it might be well for the committee 
to bear in mind Mr. Paull has stated his brief is in the hands of his secretary 
and therefore he is not ready to speak to the best advantage. Therefore it 
might be wise to question Mr. Saylor. | 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you prepared to go on now, Mr. Paull? - 
Mr. Pauuu: Yes, sir. | 
‘Mr. Bryce: Perhaps you could find out how many questions are in the 
minds of the members. | 
The CHAIRMAN: When you start questioning one question gives rise t¢ 
another in somebody else’s mind. Gg 
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‘Mr. Farquuar: I think we had better stick to our procedure and hear 
the briefs first. : 


The CuarrmMan: All those in favour of proceeding with the briefs in the 
usual manner raise their hands. All those in favour of examining Mr. Saylor 
now raise their hands. I am afraid the briefs have it. 


Mr. CasTLEDEN: ‘That is quite satisfactory. 


Andrew Paull, called: 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and hon. members of the committee: I 
am going to try my very best not to waste your valuable time. I am going 
to try to deal with matters that are pertinent to this important question that 
is now before you. I ask for your patience in listening to what I have to say. 
- I should like you to permit me to inform you that I was chosen by my 
people to do this work when I was a youngster about 7 or 8 years old. They 
‘built a school and put me in there so that I might be their eye, ear and mouth. 
In the year 1907 I came out of school and from then on until the year 1911 
I received my Indian education from the chiefs. Then I was brought before 
‘the Indian agent and sworn on the bible that I would always work for the 
‘interests of the Indians. Then I became secretary of an Indian organization in 
British Columbia. The chairman of that organization was the late revered 
and very esteemed friend of the Indians, Rev. C. M. Tate, at that time a 
Methodist minister. 

Later on I became recording secretary and later on secretary for the allied 
Indian tribes of British Columbia. The chairman of that organization was my 
friend, the Rev. P. R. Kelly. I have been interested in Indian work since that 
time. 

i I am going to try to deal with British Columbia. The province of British 
Columbia is in a very unique position because no treaty was made with the 
Indians of that province. That is one point I should like to lodge in the minds 
of this august tribunal. 

Another thing I should like to say is that a system by which reference 
of the Indian land question could be submitted to the courts was submitted to 
the Indians in the year 1914. The terms and conditions of that order in council 
were refused by the Indians of British Columbia because they wanted to reserve 
the right to choose their own counsel, and so on. 

Another thing that is paramount in this question before this body is that 
while the British North America Act says that the Dominion government will 
have charge of the Indians and the lands reserved for Indians yet there are many 
_ things that are beyond the control of the Dominion government and which are 
in the control of the provincial governments. In the province of British Columbia 
the province controls water for irrigation purposes, grazing lands, trapping, and — 
soon. These things are important to the very existence of the Indians. 

4 I am going to ask that this committee recommend that the Indians be per- 
mitted to refer some of these questions for decision of the courts. I say, gentle- 
men, the Indian Act prohibits the Indians from submitting some of their ques- 
"tions to the courts. You have heard Mr. Saylor mention some of them. I will 
"take the case of water for irrigation. When an Indian reserve was allotted in the 
dry belt a stipulated number of inches from adjacent creeks or lakes, or creeks 
and lakes within the reserve, were allotted to these different reserves. The 
schedule of Indian reserves stipulates that the Indians residing on those reserves 
which were allotted for the Indians would have the privilege of securing a certain 
amount of water from these creeks. 
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We say that the timber, water, and so on, on these reserves that were allotted 
for the Indians are part and ‘parcel ‘of the lands, timber, water and everything that 
were allotted for the use and benefit of the Indians. Different courts have decided 
that the Indians have a usufructory right of occupation of these lands, but the 
situation today is that the provincial governments control the water that Was © 
formerly allotted to the Indians in the dry belt of British Columbia. 4 

This question of irrigation was before a Royal Commission on Indian_ 
Affairs. It was before a joint committee of parliament in the year 1926 which . 
considered the claims of the allied Indian tribes of British Columbia. In the 
year 1912 an agreement was entered into between the prov ince of British — 
Columbia and the Dominion of Canada whereby a royal commission was to be. 
appointed to inquire into Indian lands, and so forth, in the province of British - 
Columbia. The royal commission worked from 1913 to 1916. It is included in. : 
their report that they could not find any authority anywhere in the records of © 
the governments, both of the Dominion of Canada and the province of British 
Columbia, to allot water for the use of the Indians. They did not do anything ; 
but they put that on record and they said “whatever authority there may have © 
been for allotting this water we do not do anything which will reduce the power” 
of that authority for allotting that water”. q 

The white people in the dry belt of British Columbia are perhaps smarter 
than the Indians. By means best known to themselves they spread the propaganda. 
amongst the Indians that they must not use this water because it would preju-— 
dicially affect their Indian rights. Of course, the Indians being illiterate and so 
on believed that kind of propaganda that was spread among them. The white: 
man knew very well that the provincial government says, “If you use the water 
you will have the water. If you do not use it then you will not have the water. ~ 
The white man will have the water.” There was a fear created in the minds of - 
the Indians that if they did at that time utilize the water with the assistance 
of the Department of Indian Affairs that perhaps it would do something which ~ 
would prejudicially affect their aboriginal Indian rights. The result was that 
despite the efforts of the Department of Indian Affairs to get the Indians to 
utilize the water they did not do so. Only in some cases were irrigation schemes | 
installed in British Columbia. I have been‘travelling around British Columbia ~ 
and telling these Indians that there is nothing to fear, that they would not hurt 
their aboriginal rights if they allowed the department to install an irrigation 
water system. 3 

The time is now coming and it is coming late. People are settling there and 
it is necessary to regiment this water for the benefit of the Indians now. I think a 
lot of the Indians who entertained that fear have gone to their eternal reward, 
and the Indians of today are more modern and are ready to go to the soil to earn | 
their living. 5 

In the dry belt it is impossible to grow anything without water. We will! 
take as a specific instance the case of the Kamloops reserve. If you want we 
could find the record in the schedule of Indian Affairs where a certain amount of 
water was allotted for the Kamloops Indian reserve. Perhaps some of you have 
been in the city of Kamloops. I know Mr. Reid has and I am sure the Hon. Mr. - 
Stirling has. Let me try to give you an oral picture of the situation. There was 
a lake on the top of the hill there, and from there a creek ran down through the 
Indian reserve. It gave natural irrigation to the Indian reserve. The Indians 
were able to grow vegetables and all kinds of grain. They had enough for their 
own use and sold plenty to the city of Kamloops. Then a big farming scheme 
was commenced and they blocked this water. They stopped the creek and ran 
the Indian reserve dry. That ranching company was called the Harbour or 

Harker ranch company. I hope you will excuse me for saying this but I cannot: 
help but put the situation before you as I think it actually exists. J 
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~The big ranching company had more influence with the provincial govern- 
ent than any influence the Indians could exercise so this natural creek which 
was given to the Indians by God was blocked off and the water shut off. Now 
that reserve is as dry as it could be. I was there a few weeks ago. You cannot do 
anything there now. 

¥ I have discussed this matter with the Indian commissioner. He is here to 
speak on it or correct me if I make any mistake. We talked about it before 
the joint committee in 1927, not only as to the Kamloops reserve but other 
‘reserves which required water for irrigation. The decision of that joint com- 
mittee was that the Indian department and the provincial water board should 
continue to work hand in hand to give water to the Indians who wanted it. 

3 Perhaps some of you have read that report. The Speaker of the Senate 
“was on that committee, the Hon. Mr. Bostock. The Right Hon. R. B. Bennett 
was on that committee, and also H. H. Stevens, Wellington Hayes, the late 
Hon. Charles Stewart, and men of that type and high character. They made 
that recommendation. It seems that this question of the water was left to the 
courts for decision in British Columbia. At that time it was without the 
knowledge of the Indians. The Indians did not know that this matter had 
been referred to the courts of British Columbia for adjudication. I say to you, 
hon. members of this committee, that action was wrong. The Indians should 
have been represented. there. They were probably represented through the 
Indian department but that is not good enough. 

I will try to make my point clear this way. Some years ago there were 
three brothers called the George brothers who had killed two constables. They 
were brought to trial. The late Hon. Mr. Justice Dennis Murphy was presiding’ 
-at the assizes. When court opened a gentleman got up and said, “I have been 
appointed by the Department of Indian Affairs as counsel for these Indians.” 
“Another gentleman got up and said, “I have been appointed by the accused to be 
ge counsel.” There was a clash there. The learned justice decided it was the 


rivilege of the Indians to appoint their own counsel and he would recognize 
the late Stewart Henderson who was appointed by these Indians to be their 
‘counsel at their trial. Therefore, the counsel who had been appointed by the 
Bodian Department just sat there and held a watching brief: He was put out 
of court. I am not reluctant to say that, because of that decision, this matter 
‘of the water was referred to the courts. ‘The Indians should have been repre- 
‘sented by counsel appointed by themselves, a counsel whom they could have 
instructed. 

- The decision of the court was against the Indians. It was decided the 
‘province had jurisdiction over the administration of the water. This matter 
: too important. I stand before you now and I ask that the Indians be permitted 
oO appoint their own counsel, nominate their own counsel, instruct their own 

unsel and that this matter be again referred to the court for adjudication. If 
he court decides in favour of the Indians, this matter will have to be based 
on the aboriginal title. I do not think the Deparment of Indian Affairs would, 
at any time, instruct any solicitor to represent the claims of Indians in a question 
‘such as that, based on aboriginal title. I do know this, if the Indians appointed 
and instructed their barrister, they would instruct him to argue their case based 
n aboriginal title. Therefore, before you can get all the facts of the case before 
‘the courts for adjudication, the lawyer representing the Indians would have to 
argue this question based on the aboriginal title. 
4 The brief* which I am going to ‘submit to you will deal with the constitu- 

jonal and legal position of the aboriginal claims of the Indians in British 
Columbia. I am doing that to support my plea to this committee that the matter 

facilitated for a reference to the courts in this matter of water for irrigation 

irposes on the Indian reserves in British Columbia. | 


7 *See Appendix “ER”. 
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Now, if the courts should decide in favour of the incaans: then the Indians 
would have a greater voice in deciding who should have this water. Instead of 
the white people paying the money to the province, then they would have to pay 
the money to the Indians. It is an important matter. Since this water was 
allotted to the Indians in the first place by the Indian Reserve Commissioners, 
the Indians believe this water belongs to them. If the Indians are right and it 
was given to them, as they understood it was given to them, then they are the 
ones who should be getting the revenue from the water instead of the provincial 
government. That is how important it is. The Indians must receive adequate 
compensation. % 

During the month of February, I had the privilege of attending a con-— 
ference with the Cabinet of the government of British Columbia. I attended 
with the Honourable John Hart and the members of his cabinet. I discussed 
this matter with him. In order to go into the matter more fully, he suggested 
I discuss it with the Minister of Lands and Forests, Mr. Kenney. I did discuss” 
this matter with Mr. Melrose, the new deputy minister of lands and he said he O7 
would look into the matter and write to me. He wrote to me. I have the letter 
somewhere. He told me this matter had been examined some years ago and the 
Indians did not say anything. This ranch company was allowed to go in there.” 

I do not see how or by what system the Indian Department did not make 
known the objections of the Indians to the provincial government. There was 
an error committed by the Department of Indian Affairs at that time. I think, 
perhaps, this occurred when the Indian agent who was at Kamloops was sick; 
that is the only explanation I can find for it from the office of the Indian com- 
mission. I asked the Indian agent last fall if he knew anything about it. He 
looked in the records he had and there was no record of it. He told me it was 
possible the Indian commissioner had a record. I went to the Indian commissioner 
but we could not find what we wanted. Major MacKay concluded these events 
occurred during the time the Indian agent was sick and not attending to his 
work. There was an error committed there somewhere. This question is so 
important to the Indians in the dry belt, it should be referred to the courts for 
a decision. 3 

I shall give you another reason why this matter should be referred to the 
courts for a decision. Under the thirteenth article of the terms of union between 
British Columbia and Canada, it was agreed that the charge, trusteeship and 
management of the Indians’ lands, reserves and all Indians should be assumed 
by the dominion government, with a policy as liberal as that hitherto pursued 
by the colonial government to be pursued by the dominion government, and that 
the province would convey to the dominion the lands for the Indian reserves. — 

‘You all know when British Columbia entered Confederation. It was the 
year 1871. From official information conveyed to me by the Indian commis- 
sioner, the province of British Columbia did not convey these Indian reserves 
in the province of British Columbia until the year 1938. Now, there was an 
action on the part of the provincial government contrary to the provisions of 
the thirteenth article of the terms under which that province entered Confedera- 
tion. I think that was a major violation of a contract entered into between the 
province and the dominion. : 

Some time after that, the dominion government re-conveyed the lands i 
the dry belt to the province for administration. The dominion government 
again made a serious mistake when it did not protect the Indians’ interests in 
so far as trapping and water was concerned. We will deal with water. They 
conveyed lands in the railway belt holus bolus, with the exception of Indian 
reserves. In that conveyance was included the administration of the water by 
the province. Now, the dominion government and the Indian department should 
at that time, have refrained from conveying the administration of water whi h 
had been allotted to the Indians. 
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This is an additional reason why this matter should be adjudicated by the 
courts, unless you can persuade the provincial government to turn back this 
water to the Indians. I fear the province would not do so. It is for this reason 
I suggest you recommend to the Government of Canada this matter be referred 
to the courts and the Indians be allowed to appoint, nominate and instruct their 
‘own counsel. The dominion government, as trustees for the Indians has made 
Many mistakes in connection with the matter of water for irrigation purposes. 
‘There is much land in the railway belt badly in need of water. 

' I should like to see the Indian department appoint the inspector of Indian 
agents, Mr. James Coleman as an outside man to travel around British Columbia 
and decide where irrigation systems should be installed and so on. He would be 
of greater service to the government of Canada and to the Indians if he were 
allowed to go out in the field, travel among the Indians and enquire into the 
question of water for irrigation purposes, trapping and so on. He would be of 
greater service to the country and to the Indians if he were allowed to do that. 
T make that recommendation for your sincere consideration, that an outside man 
be appointed, and Mr. Coleman, having been a provincial policeman, knows the - 
country well. I think he is the right man for that Job. 

Now, I wish to go from the question of water for irrigation purposes to the 
question of trapping. I have travelled throughout the interior of British Col- 
umbia, not only this year, but last year as well. I have visited many Indians in 
the Williams Lake Agency, the Kamloops and Okanagan area. I was fortunate 
enough to make a motor trip which enabled me to visit the Indians in their 
homes, on the reserves and so on, last year. 

From time immemorial, the Indians in the northern interior of British Col- 
umbia and also in the southern interior, had certain areas which were recognized 
as belonging to certain Indian families. The ownership of that trapping area 
was regarded by all the other Indians in the district, and it would be regarded 
in the same manner as you would regard the ownership of a farm. This trap- 
ping area belonged to you so the other Indians must keep away from it. The 
time camé when the province of British Columbia enacted a trapping law. They 
attempted, and the purpose of that law was, to preserve and guarantee a con- 
tinued occupation for the people who had been trapping in these areas. This 
was the intended purpose of the trapping law of British Columbia. Now, do you 
understand me? Have I made myself clear? It was intended, by means of this 
provincial law, that those Indians or white people who had been in the habit of 
trapping those certain areas would continue to do so, provided they registered 
their names as the owners of those trapping areas with the Game Board of the 
province of British Columbia. 

. At that time, there were many more Indians than there are today who 
were illiterate. They did not know of this law and, therefore, they did not 
register. Now, what should have happened in this case? The Indian agent 
should have registered all those trap lines without waiting for the Indians to 
register. The Indian agent did not do that. You must have some conception 
of the value of a trap line. This is the only occupation in which some of the 
Indians can engage in various parts of the northern interior of British Columbia. 
There are no industries and they rely on trapping for their very existence. 

_ Many, many Indians did not register because they did not know of the law. 
They were illiterate. I charge the Department of Indian Affairs with having 
ailed in its duty to protect the Indians’ interests. The Indian agent should 
ve registered those trap lines, but he did not. 

Now, I will cite a particular instance in this connection. I have been asked 
by the Indian concerned to make this known to the proper authorities. I have 
done so, but got nowhere. There is an Indian called Wallace Morgan, Chief 
Wallace Morgan. His father, grandfather and all his ancestors had been in the 
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habit of trapping a certain area. I think it was along the shores of Cedar Creal 
I am not sure of that name, but I think that is the name. Year after year, they 
were trapping there. They had shacks there. There was an Indian chief buried 
along the trail and other Indians were buried there because they had been in 
- the habit of trapping in this particular area almost from time immemorial. One 
day, the Indian agent said to Wallace Morgan, ‘You must register this trap 
line.” The Indian said, “Why do I have to register it? I have been going there 
all the time. Everybody knows we own the trap line, my family owns that trap 
line.” The Indian agent said, “No, you must register in order to continue to 
hold it.” Finally, the Indian did register with the Indian agent. The Indian 

agent told him it was all right to go back this winter to his trap line. He was 
to come back in the spring and the Indian agent would have the papers for him. 
So, Wallace Morgan and his friends and family went away. When they came 
back they went to the Indian agent to procure their papers from the government 
for this trap line. The Indian agent told him, “I am sorry, but you have not 
got a trap line any more. Two white men now have your trap line.” Although 
he had registered, he has not had that trap line since that time. ‘ 

There is an example of gross injustice. This trap line must be restored 
to that man as from this day. forward if there is any semblance of justice i 
the administration of Indian affairs. Wallace Morgan came to me not so many 
years ago, about two years ago and said, “Is this what my boys are fighting 
for?” He had two sons overseas. 

Now, I ask you gentlemen to cross-examine the commissioner on that. 
can get nowhere. We “have tried, the commissioner and the inspector have tried, 
and we cannot get any place. The inspector of Indian agents, Mr. Coleman, 
told me the only way we can get the trap line back for Wallace Morgan i is to buy y 
it back from these white men who are now in possession of it. However, the 
white men do not want to sell. Some action will have to be taken to restore 
that particular trap line to Chief Wallace Morgan because he obeyed the law. 
He registered and when he came to claim his papers, he was told he had n 
trap line. Although he registered, he has not had his trap line for a numbe 
of years. poe? 


Mr. Marruews: How many years, do you know? 


The Wirness: I think about twelve. We have appealed to the provincia 
government and can’t get anywhere officially in British Columbia. We hav 
tried but we can’t get anywhere. Now, in the Babine reserve—up aroun 
Hazelton, Brown Rock and Smithers—the Indians in that district must re. 
on trapping for their living. There are many, many Indians who have bel 
denied the whole hereditary family trapping area. I have stacks of letters from 
these people. I do not know what to do with them because there is no plaet 
I can go to get these trap lines restored. I have spoken to the departmenta 
officials and I cannot get anywhere. This thing is disturbing because it denie 
the Indians very existence. I have come to this conclusion, that the dominio 
government and the provincial government should appoint a. board to inquit re 
into this trapping question as it affects the Indian and if possible put an Indiar 
on this board, an Indian from that district, so that he can convey the opinion 
of the Indians to the ‘board as to exactly what their claims are and so on, an 
if possible restore these old trapping areas to the Indians and put the white $ 
out, the white men who are there now. I think that is the only way in whiel ) 
to deal with the trapping question. 

And I would suggest also that the great success which the Department ol 
Indian Affairs had made in the propagation of muskrat and beaver in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and other places be extended to British Columbia. We have | a 
wonderful country there for such an undertaking. I think with the assistane 
of the Indian department and the provincial government Indian departmen 
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the old prosperous trapping areas could be restored to a very productive basis 
again, but that would require the co-operation of both governments. I can 
assure you that the Indians will co-operate. I think it is a big question and one 
which both governments should look into. | 

__ And now, another matter which I would like to bring to the attention of 
this committee now is the question of roads. You are familiar with the Indian 
Act. Under the Indian Act the Superintendent General can force the Indians 
to fix the roads and he can force the Indian band to use band funds for road 
maintenance on Indian reserves. Now, the other day when I was appearing before 
the honourable the premier of British Columbia and his cabinet I made it known 
to him that the Indians in British Columbia as well as the Indians in other parts 

of Canada are paying all the taxes the white man pays, with the exception 

of the direct land tax; and I said to Hon. Mr. Premier that I am in the position 

as you were when you appeared before the Right Honourable William Lyon 
Mackenzie King asking for more money for British Columbia; I submit to 

you that the Indians are paying taxes to your government and to the dominion 

government which amount to considerable sums, and some of this revenue should 

ome back to the Indians. I said, further, the Indian Act requires band funds 

0 bear the cost of maintaining roads on reserves but you are selling car licences 

0 a lot of people who are using these roads on these reserves: to merchants, 

ourists, government officials and so on. I am speaking of the roads running 

‘hrough the Indian reserves. They are also used by the merchants, and those 

‘ads in time become very dilapidated, and when they are in a dilapidated 

ondition the Indian Act says that the Indians must fix them by voluntary 

abour or out of band funds, that is band funds must be used to fix those roads. 

ind now, gentlemen, let me try to put the position in a very extreme way in 
tder to make my point. As I said, these roads are used not only by provincial 
‘overnment officials, but they are used by the merchants of the district and 
‘thers who pay car licences and truck licences to the provincial government. 
juppose, I said to him, for purposes of illustration, the provincial gvovernment is 


sing these roads on the Indian reserve which have to be kept up ‘by Indian 
and funds or by Indian labour as required by the Indian Act. Now, I think 
iat is not fair. The Indian band fund is not large enough, does not have 
ifficient revenue to meet that requirement. You people are using these roads. 
fany of these roads were put through the Indian reserve by the provincial 
ernment without the knowledge or consent of the Indians. Timbers from 
ie Indian reserves were used to build bridges. After they are put in the province 
{pects the Indians to maintain these roads in good condition. And now, I 
4mk my good friend, the hon. Mr. Reid, will agree with me that roads through 
a reservations are in a very dilapidated state. We agree on that point, 
| a Reid? 

ye 


Mr. Retp: I certainly will agree with you on that. 


The Wirness: Certainly, he agrees with me on that. Now, there is a matter 


iT your consideration, hon. members of this committee; and it is a matter which 
Wish you would look into because band funds are not sufficient to keep the 
ads in the condition in which they should be. And certainly the days of 
wery are far past and I suggest that the Superintendent General of Indian 
fairs should no longer have the power to compel Indians either to work on 
e road or to keep those roads up. With all respect I say this, if the Hon. 
ir. Glen here were to ask me to fix a road I can tell this committee that I would 
ve to refuse. I know there are many who will criticize me for even suggesting 
‘at I would refuse to obey an order of the Superintendent General of Indian 
fairs; but I certainly would refuse to keep a road in condition for the use 
enefit of the provincial government or anybody else. 
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I have some more to say, gentlemen, but I have yet to prepare my su 
mission. Do you want me to answer questions now? 2 aes 

The Cramrman: Would you like more time in which to prepare the balance 
_ of your brief? Maybe we had better call it one o’clock. 


Mr. Harkness: I think we had better bring back Mr. Saylor and question 
him now. | 


* 
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Mr. Norman Saylor, recalled: 


The Cuairman: Now, gentlemen, I think our counsel here, Mr. Lickers 
has some questions he wants to put to the witness. 
By Mr. Lickers: 3 


Q. In connection with estates on reserves would your opinion be that they 
be administered through local surrogate courts in the provinces?—A. In vie¥ 
of the difficulties which I explained to this committee I would say, yes; unles 
these difficulties and delays were definitely removed. 3 

Q. I presume that in Quebec you have what is known a descent of property 
would your opinion be that in connection with the descent of property tht 
reserves in any province should be governed by the laws of the province m™ 
which the reserve is situated——A. No, for the simple reason that the laws regard 
ing estates are different in the various provinces and the Indians have beer 
living in the various provinces and the laws regarding them definitely hav 
+o be centralized. I think that if estates were governed by provincial laws 1 
would lead to confusion. — 

Q. If the estates were put through the local surrogate court?—A. Well 
+n connection with the probate of a will; yes. : 

Q. If the will is probated by the surrogate court and still remains under th 
‘laws of descent?—A. That is right, under the Indian Act. ~ @ 


By the Chairman: 4 

Q. Would you not be in difficulty and conflict right there?—A. I mysel 
believe that the application for approval of a will of an Indian is the maa 
thing, the petition for the probate of a will to the courts. 4 

Q. Yes, but if you are going to make application for probate you are goin 
to have to pass accounts in the same court.—A. 1 think that could authorize an 
petition that might be made for the probate of a will of a deceased Indian an 
leave it in that form until it is approved by the Superintendent General; th 
if he approves, you could proceed to make your application in any judici 
district. | 
The CHAIRMAN: I can see a great many difficulties and pitfalls in 
adoption of a procedure of that kind. 

Mr. Case: In any event, there is your opinion. 

The CuarrMan: You realize, of course, that there is no charge made by th 
department, and if it goes to the provinces the lawyer vets his fee and the exect 
tors get their fees. : 

The Witness: If they can settle it, but if it is going to take twelve yea: 
and the Indians have to keep coming down to Ottawa here with their delegatior 
that alone is going to cost them much more than the other procedure. q 

The CuairMAN: I agree with you as to that, but assuming a more efficiet 
administration, better staff, and a stepped-up procedure? 

The Wrrness: Yes. I was thinking of the Act rather as it stands at t 
present time. - 
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By Mr. Lickers: 

- Q. You are speaking now, you would maintain the provisions of the Indian 
Act as to descent, and if you could get around the additional cost of putting the 
estate through the surrogate court you would be in favour of having the depart- 
ment officials handle it? What do you say as to having departmental officials - 
with judicial authority visiting the different agencies, let us say once a month, to 
approve of applications for probate of wills?—A. Anything along that line would 
certainly alleviate the delays. I think it would be a very good idea. 

Q. Now, just while we are on that, and more particularly in connection with 
the powers of the council; would you be in favour of giving to the band or the 
council of the band the same authority say as a municipality has in a province? 
A. You mean the authority which a municipality has in accordance with provin- 
cial law? 

Q. In accordance with the needs of their own local affairs?—-A. I would say 
yes; but I would qualify my affirmative answer by stating that that control 
would depend on the council itself. 

-Q. Now just one other thing in connection with Indian administration; 
from your experience in dealing with Indians is it your opinion that they would 
like to have their affairs administered by Indians themselves?—A. Yes, I believe 
that is so; and I think possibly more Indians would be encouraged if that were 
arranged. 

_ Q. Then I have just one more question, Mr. Chairman; this may be a little 
personal, have you at any time applied for a position with the Indian depart- 
ment?—A. Yes, I have. As a matter of fact in 1936 I made application—my 
law practice was very much on the rocks, I was just starting out—I was very 
much disturbed—but I did make application for a civil service job. I was a 
awyer at the time, but I apparently did not succeed because I did not get the job. 
Q. What sort of a job was that?—A. That was in connection with the 
inspector of Indian agencies. 

e Q. In the province of Quebec?—A. In the province of Quebec. 

Q. And in connection with the appointment of personnel, I understand that 
is done at the present time through local boards, would you be in favor of 
enlarging that procedure provincially?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Lickers: I think'that is all I have at the present time. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are you familiar with section 33 of the Act, Mr. Saylor?—A. Yes. 


33. Notwithstanding anything in this part, the courts having jurisdic- 
tion inthe case of persons other than Indians, with but not without the con- 
sent of the Superintendent General (minister), may grant probate of the 
wills of Indians and letters of administration of the estate and effects 
of intestate Indians in which case such courts and the executors and 
administrators obtaining such probate, or thereby appointed, shall have 
the like jurisdiction and powers as in other cases, except that no disposi- 
tion shall, without the consent of the Superintendent General (min- 
ister), be made of or dealing had with regard to any right or interest in 
land in a reserve or any property for which, under the provisions of this 
part, and Indian is not liable to taxation. 


a I was conscious of the existence of that section. 


By Mr. Case: , 

~ Q. Coming back to the question of enfranchisement; do you know of any 
¥ where there has been involuntary enfranchisement?—A. No, I do not. 

_ 88373—33 
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Q. You mentioned that the Act provides certain authority for councils but 
it is not exercised and I interrupted you at that time; I think what you meant 
was that it was not recognized; it is exercised by the council but it is not recog: 
nized by the Department of Indian Affairs.—A. That is what I tried to convey 
when 1 stated that any motions made had to have the appeal of the 
Superintendent General. % } 

Q. Yes; in other words council presently exercise that right but it is not 
recognized.—A. They are trying to exploit the powers given to them under the 
Act but because of lack of approval of motions they really do not exercise those 
powers. ; 
Q. They do not exercise them because they know they will not be recognized. 
—A. That is it. E q 

Q. So the council is really not functioning?—A. That is right. 3 

Q. Coming to the liquor provision; I understand that there is some provision 
an the United States where there is no liquor allowed to be sold on the reserve but 
when they are off the reserve where the facilities are available Indian people can 
obtain liquor?—A. Oh, yes. -. 

Q. Have you any other observations to make on that; in other words, would 
you be in favour of making liquor available on the reserve; that is the way 1 
would put it?—A. Yes I would, sir; within certain limits of course. : 


Mr. Case: Yes. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Bryce: 


Q. I want to get back to the dominion-provincial law. I find that in th 
province from which I come Indians conscientiously believe that they should not 
pay a tax on fish, and in taking the matter up with legal people in my own 
province they conscientiously believe that the Indian should be taxed. Tell 
me, what do you think about that, because 1] am between the devil and the 
deep blue sea. I want to try to find out who is right—A. You are placing me 
in a very difficult position. a 

Q. You have the advantage of a legal training which I have not—A. in 
provincial— a 

The CuarrMan: I am told you are not “between the devil and the deep bh 
sea”, but “between the devil and the deep K.C.” | 4 

Mr. Brycn: I see, but I would not say an unkind thing to a friend. 

The Witness: My opinion frankly is this; in provincial legislation, naturally 
the provinces have no power to legislate concerning Indians. In other word 
they have legislation which applies to everybody without any mention at all 
the fact that the Indian shall be exempt. There is nothing in the Indian 
regarding that, so naturally these people from whom you obtained the opinic 
that the Indian should pay the tax, I presume they arrive at the conclusion th 
~ because of the absence of any exceptions regarding the Indian in the provinel 

act that he should pay his tax. F 


& 
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By Mr, Bryce: ee 

Q. Do you think the dominion government made a mistake when they hand 
these rights over to the provinces without protecting the Indians in the 
agreement?—A. I do. a 
Mr. Marrusws: I have no further questions to ask the witness but I woulc 
like to remark that I was impresed by the fairness of the presentation which tht 
witness has made. | 
The Wirness: Thank you. | 4 
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By M r. Castleden: 


 Q. I have a couple of questions here. Has the ludiaw any appeal from any 
decision of any departmental official?—A. I do not know. 

Q. They have no recourse of appeal and they have to submit to a decision?— 
A. That is right, unless the official who made the decision decides to reverse his 
own decision. 

—  Q. Of course, it might go from the agent up to the Superintendent General?— 
A. Yes. 

@. What do you suggest as a remedy to that situation?—A. Well, you have 
two groups of powers in the Indian Act, I submit. I think you will find that there 
are provisions contained in the Act which are administrative on the one hand 
and judicial on the other. IJ think that in cases where decisions are made in 
virtue of the judicial power vested in the authority there should be some means of 
appealing, because in any court in a democracy as you know—that is why we 
have appeal courts, that is why we have supreme courts. . I think some one-man 
board, or a three-man board, or whatever it is should be created; some board 
should be created to hear appeals from decisions which pertain to judicial matters. 
) Q. You think that a good many powers are left to the decision of an agent 
which might much better be left to the Indian band council, wherein the Indians 
have the right to choose their own band, and a lot of decisions in a creat many 
of these cases must be settled by this council rather than by an official?—A. Yes. 
- The Cuatrman: Gentleman, I call it one o’clock. We will meet again this 
evening at nine o’clock.- 


_ The committee adjourned at 1 p.m. to meet again at 9 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION 


The committee resumed at 9.00 p.m. 


- The CuatrmMan: Could we come to order gentlemen, please. 

- Mr. Rew: Mr. Chairman, before you begin, I should like just a minute 

of the time of the committee before we begin the night’s proceedings. If you 

look over the evidence that has been submitted to the committee you will find 

that almost every recommendation which we have had before the committee 

has contained a recommendation that the old age pension be granted to Indians. 

In view of the fact the minister has before the House a resolution and he is 

going to introduce a bill shortly, Iam going to move, and I ask this com- 

mittee to support my resolution that this committee give immediate consideration 

to the advisability of granting the old age pension to Canadian Indians. 

Mr. CAsTLepDEN: Will there be any difficulty about discussing that in the 

House if the committee is sitting? I think it is a very good move, but it is 

one of the more than sixty things we should do. 

_ Mr. FarquHar: Could we have a seconder for that? 

_ The CHatrMAN: When we submit this or when it is before the House it 

ean be spoken to but we have no authority beyond submitting it. 

_ Mr. Casttepen: What I was going to say is this. In our discussions on 

this report we will have to confine ourselves entirely to that one phase. 

B The CHamrRMAN: You heard the motion, and it has been seconded by Mr. 
ryce. 

8 Mr. Bryce: I just want to say I am entirely in favour of this. It is 

something I have advocated since I first became connected with Indians in 1944, 

when I made my first speech in the House with regard to the Indian situation. 

eters it gives me great pleasure to support Mr. Reid in this because being 
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in the opposition I do not sit on the government side where he does. I know 
that it would be dynamite for me to do anything like that, I could not get 
anywhere, but it does give me great pleasure to support this attempt, to get the 
old age pension for the Indians. 
Mr. CastLtepEN: I think in all fairness I should say that Mr. Harkness 
brought up a similar resolution in the House last year. _ | 
The CHAIRMAN: Will you just let me put this motion before the committee 
Mr. Casz: You have the motion before you, but I should like to speak 
to the motion. : 
The CHARMAN: Well, I am just going to read the motion. 
Mr. Case: All right. 


The CuHairMAN: The motion is, “That this committee give immediate 
consideration to the advisability of granting the old age pension to the Canadian 
_ Indians.” 

Now would you like to speak to the motion Mr. Case? 


Mr. Case: While I am heartily in favour of the motion made by Mri 
Reid, Iam anxious to know if we will be restricting ourselves if the government 
fails to accept this resolution. We are only asking them to give consideration 
to it. 


The CuairMAn: That is right, that is all a committee can do. 

Mr. Case: If they leave it out, there is nothing we can do. 

Mr. Rew: I would not at this time have proposed this step, but I think 
many of the members are in agreement with me, that in view of the fact the 
bill is coming down this committee’s view should be known to the minister im 
charge. | 

The CuarrMan: As you know, in view of the. fact this is a money measure, 
a measure for the expenditure of money, all any committee can do is recom=- 
mend to the government the advisability of the step and the government must 
weigh all the points and come to a decision themselves. We have no authority 
to spend money. . 
Mr. MacNicou: I would like to say that I am fully supporting Mr. Reid’s 
suggestion. 
; Mr. Cass: It should have some significance if we are unanimous on it. 
‘The CHAIRMAN: I was coming to that. 


Mr. MacNicou: I just want to say that I support the motion made by 
Mr. Reid and I would at the same time just add that the Moravian band of 
Indians in Kent County have already sent to me a resolution by their Council, 
to the effect that in their opinion the old age pension should be extended to 
Indians. I.agree with them and I agree with Mr. Reid. 


Mr. Farquuar: If I might just say while we are speaking, I am very 
much in favour of that resolution. I have asked the question on several occasions 
and I feel very strongly that the old age pension should be granted to Indians, 
and I just want to express myself here. 

The CuarrmAn: Now you have heard Mr. Case’s comments and I think 
it would be rather significant if this committee would unanimously recommend 
this resolution to the House. Shall I put the question? All those in favour? 
All those to the contrary? 

The resolution is carried unanimously. 

The report will be then that this committee unanimously recommends that 
the government give immediate consideration to this matter. 

Mr. Farquuar: There is one question I should like to ask before we go on 
with the questioning. In the report from the steering committee I notice there 
are four days given to the hearing of the Indians from Ontario, different parts 
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of the province, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, May 19, 20, 22 
and 23. I should like to know just what day or days of those four will be given 
‘so that we may notify the Indians of Manitoulin Island as to when they are 
to come? 

The CuarrMan: My understanding was, Mr. Farquhar, that the Ontario 
Indians were coming Thursday and Friday, ‘the 22nd and 23rd of May. 

~ Mr. Farquuar: It doesn’t say so here. It says Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, representatives of Ontario, two from the Six Nations Council, 
Telford Adams from southwestward Ontario; Tom Roy, from northwest Angle 
Treaty Indians; Robert Jackson, from far northern Ontario; and one repre- 
sentative from Manitoulin Island. 7 

The CuHarrMAN: I think it was intended that the 19th and 20th would be 
clear in order to clean up anything that is outstanding before the committee. 
There was to be another report heard, Dr. Moore’s report. 

. Mr. Lickers: I think the notification has already gone out to the Six 
Nations to be here on the 19th. 

_ The CHarrman: Shall we say that the 22nd and the 28rd are clear? It is 
not, as Mr. Farquhar points out, fair that Ontario would have four days and 
the other provinces only two days. 

Mr. Farquuar: That is not the point, I want to know on what day the 
Manitoulin Island Indians might come in order that I may get in touch with 
them and allow them to make the necessary arrangements. 

The CHairMAN: My understanding is that on the 19th and 20th we are “to 
hear the Ontario Indians. The 22nd and the 23rd I understand are to be clear 
days. Have you anything to say about that, Mr. Bryce? 

Mr. Bryce: No, the way I read the thing I just decided it was four days. 


~The Cuarrman: I think, if it is your wish, we could amend the sixth report 
‘of the subcommittee to call for the six Ontario Indians to attend on the 19th 
‘and 20th of May and that the 22nd and the 28rd should be left clear. 

; Mr. Casze: Mr. Chairman, would you accept the suggestion that it be the 
20th and the 22nd, because they might not travel as easily on Sunday and 
Monday is not a good day for us. 

The CHAIRMAN: That would leave them with Wednesday a clear day and 
they are only paid for two days. 

; Mr. Farquuar: I would like it to be set for the 22nd and the 28rd because 
it will take some time to get those different bands together in order to make 
arrangements for a representative. 

The CuarrMAN: There is a point that I should mention. The 24th is a day 
of celebration in the Dominion of Canada and it may be that many of the 
members may want to be away on that particular day. 

Mr. Rem: I should like to make a further suggestion to the effect that the 
“name of Dr. Moore be added to those names appearing here on the 15th and 
16th, namely Messrs. Neary, Jones, MacKinnon. I should like to see his name 
added. 

Mr. Case: I would second that. 

The CuarrMan: Is that agreeable, Mr. Bryce? 

Mr. Bryce: Yes. 

The CHarRMAN: Is that Dr. P. E. Moore? 

Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, I should like to say a word. 

The CHarrMAN: Let us clear up one point at a time. The first is in connec- 
tion with the Ontario representatives. 
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Mr. Case: I was going to ask whether the steering committee would. give 
consideration to Mr. Paull’s suggestion that Tom Jones be allowed to come wit 
the Ontario Indians as he is unable to be present now. You would merely be 
paying his expenses at that time instead of at the moment. | 4 

The CuarrMan: I think we would be glad to get him in some time, but when 
you have already got six delegates coming down from Ontario and you add- 
another it is going to make it seven. Would it not be better to leave that until 
sometime in June? . | . 

Mr. MacNicou: Have you made the selection, Mr. Chairman, of those 
coming from Ontario? | 3 

The CuarrMan: You will notice the report shows representatives of Ontario 
Indians, two from Six Nations council; Telford Adams, from southwestern 
Ontario; Tom Roy, from Northwest Angle Treaty Indians; Henry J ackson, from 
far northern Ontario; and one representative from Manitoulin Island. a 

Mr. MacNicou: You said southwestern Ontario? | 

The CuairmMan: That is right. 

Mr. MacNticou: Who is that? q 

The Cuarrman: Telford Adams. 4 

Mr. CasrLepEN: Are there any Indians coming from Rainy River? 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Castleden asked about Rainy River. That is Tom — 
Roy. If it is agreeable we will have the Ontario representation on the 19th 

, and 20th. 4 

Mr. Farquuar: Could you not make that on the 22nd and 23rd? 


The Cuatrman: I will leave that to the members of the committee. If 
they will be here on the 23rd so that this committee generally will be represented — 
on that day I am quite content. I will put it to a vote. All those in favour 
of the 19th and 20th raise their hands, All those in favour of the 22nd and 23rd __ 
raise their hands. I assume we will have the Ontario Indians on the 22nd and | 
23rd of May and the 19th and 20th will be left free. Let us get along, gentlemen, 
with the examination of the witnesses, Mr. Saylor and Mr. Paull. Do you want 
to make a statement? Do you want to continue your brief? ; 


Mr. Pautu: Mr. Chairman, with your permission, and if it is the wish of 
the hon. members of the committee, I should like to submit Mr. Norman Saylor 
for cross-examination if it is so desired by the committee. He has a case in 
court in Montreal tomorrow and he wishes to leave as soon as possible this 
evening. If there are any questions to be asked of him I suggest that he be 
asked them now. If there are no questions I will proceed. : 

The Cuarrman: Thank you very much, Mr. Paull. I might remind the 
members of the committee in asking questions of Mr. Saylor we have from now, 
9.15, until 11 o’clock at which time the hearing will be terminated. Would you | 
care to state the time you will need for the examination of Mr. Saylor? 3 
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Mr. Case: We are down as far as Mr. Castleden now. 


The Cuarmrman: Shall we say until 9.30? Mr. Castleden, have you any 
questions? | 


Mr. Castuepen: Just a few. 


Mr. Norman Saylor, recalled: * | ¥ 


By Mr. Castleden: | : 


(. I should like to ask Mr. Saylor how the Indian agents treat infringements 
of regulations on the reserve? Suppose an Indian breaks a regulation. What 
is the procedure?—A. The procedure, of course, is governed by the provisions 
of the Indian Act. If it is an infringement regarding the possession of liquor 
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or intoxication or anything like that he is arrested by the ae police. It 
is the mounted police who have charge of the enforcement of the Act. He is 
brought to trial before the Indian agent who has the powers of two justices of 
the peace under the provisions of the Indian Act. 
7 Q. He has the powers of two justices of the peace?—A. Yes. 
3 Q. That gives him the power to do what? What length of sentence can be 
give?—A. That is provided by the particular section under which the accused 
is charged. It goes up to three months. There is a penalty and costs, and in 
default of payment of the fine and costs he is usually given a jail sentence. 
~ Q. Do you think that the agents are qualified to do that type of thing? 
-—A. I am not familiar with many agents, but I might say that there are many 
penal provisions in the Indian Act. For instance, it says that if an accused 
is arrested in connection with such and such a charge he shall be tried on 
summary conviction. I do not know whether or not the agents know what 
‘summary conviction means, but it really means the summary provisions of the 
penal code of Canada relating to summary convictions. I doubt very much— 
and it is quite understandable—whether most agents would know the provisions - 
of the Criminal Code in connection with summary convictions. They are not 
lawyers. I do not suppose they are expected to know the provisions of the 
Criminal Code regarding summary convictions. 
QQ. You feel then that the qualifications of an Indian agent— 
_ The Cuatrman: At this point I should like to say that I think it would 
make it much easier for all members of the committee to hear if you will address 
the chair. Then we can all hear what you are asking. We are interested and 
we would like to know what, it is. 
‘ Mr. CastLepEN: I was asking him if he thought Indian agents were qualified 
0 do that kind of work where they have this power over the Indian. 


i By Mr. Castleden: 

H Q. When an Indian comes into that: court has he recourse to legal counsel 
‘to defend him?—A. That is entirely up to him whether or not he wants to engage 
‘counsel. In cases like that of a summary conviction nature he usually either 
engages counsel or does not, depending on whether or not he can afford it. 

_ _ Q. What appeal has the Indian got? A. He has an appeal to the court 
in Montreal in connection with cases arising in Montreal, but he has an appeal 
under the provisions of section 750 and 749 of the Criminal Code which deals 
with appeals from convictions on summary conviction. 

~ Q. What court would hear that?—A. I would not know what court it would 
bbe j in the other provinces but in Montreal it would be the Court of King’s Bench 
that would hear summary conviction appeals. 


- By Mr. Farquhar: 

a Q. Mr. Saylor, you said that the Indian council should have the use of the 
interest on their band funds. Does the council not have the right to use the 
interest on their band funds for any purpose to improve the condition of the 
Indians generally? I understood they had that right——A. I would not be able to 
answer that because I do not know. I merely mentioned this morning in the 
event that Indians have funds held in trust for them they should have the 
rie of using the interest. I do not think I stated that they did not have 


e right to use it. 
- Q. I thought you inferred they did not have the right. My understanding 
was that they would make a recommendation to the department and the depart- 
ment would use the interest for improving conditions in any way on the reserve, 


such as health, or in any way they wished to use it. That was my understand- 
ing. I thought probably you had some further information—A. No, I have not. 
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The CuarrMAN: Might I again request members of the committee to address 
the chair so we can hear what is going on. és. Lie": 1 

Mr. Farquuar: We would also like to speak to the man we are questioning. | 

The Cuamman: You do it through the chair. 

‘Mr. Farouuar: All right; I will abide by your wishes. 


By Mr. Farquhar: 4 

Q. Do you believe that it would be in the interests of the Indians to become 
enfranchised and receive all the benefits and privileges of the white man?— 
A. At the present time I would say that the Indian needs more education than 
he actually has in order to compete outside, and in order to understand the 
various problems arising in the country. 
Q. We all believe that the one important question is education, that if the 
Indians had sufficient education that would solve many of their problems. L 
should like to ask you if you have any suggestions to make as to how we could 
improve the educational facilities of the Indians? 
-The Cuamrman: May I ask what the last part of that question was? 
Mr. Farouuar: I asked him, have you any suggestions to make as to how 

we can improve the education facilities of the Indians. 
The Cuatrman: I didn’t get the word “facilities.” | 
The Witness: There is one thing which occurs to me in connection with that 
question. I really believe that if the Indian was guided and given a little lift 
when he leaves either the public school or high school, wherever he goes in con- 
nection with any position which he might take, I think that if the other members 
of the reserve, or from the reserve to which he belongs, if they saw him improv- 
ing himself, I think they will follow suit and try to achieve further education. 
He would set an example to them, I think, if he were given opportunity to place 
himself, to get a job, to get a fairly responsible Job worthy of his education. I 
think other Indians would be induced by that example to try to improve 
themselves. a 
> 


By Mr. Farquhar: s 

Q. You think the school facilities are adequate?—A. No, frankly, I do not; 

for the simple reason that as far as I know—and I do not know all the schools 
throughout the dominion—but as far as I know the Indian goes to school until 
he is fifteen or sixteen years old; certainly he is not in a position to go out and 
assume a responsible job, and the result is that he goes out and gets a job ina 
shop or whatever job is available, possibly; if, on the other hand, there were 
other Indians who had responsible positions and were able to gain recognition 
I think they would probably go ahead instead of going to work and probably 
try to obtain higher education. | q 


Mr. Farquuar: That is all, Mr. Chairman, thank you. = 


By Mr. Reid: 4 

Q. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. You spoke about insurance policies, 

and my question is, have the Indians any difficulty in obtaining their insurance 
policies; and, if so, are there any difficulties in the event of the Indian dying to 
his beneficiary obtaining the benefit of the policy—A. On life insurance policies 
I would say there is no difficulty in obtaining a life insurance contract. The only 
difficulty is in connection with fire insurance policies. Many Indians have val- 
uable homes, valuable in accordance with the means of the particular Indian 
I would say that Indians would have property, homes worth anywhere from 
$3,000 or $4,000 to $5,000 or $8,000. Because of lack of fire facilities on the 
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reserve the fire insurance companies are very reluctant to place fire insurance 
on them, and I find that Indians generally who have homes of any value at all 
are naturally like any body else, anxious to insure their properties. 

Q. What about life insurance in the event of the Indian dying; where would 
the money go? Say he left the money to his wife or next beneficiary; where 
would that money go, to that beneficiary or to the band funds—A. No, to the 
beneficiary. | 
Q. Direct—A. Yes, direct. 

Q. There is no difficulty?—-A. There is no difficulty. 


Mr. Lickers: I was just going to qualify that. The Indian making applica- 
tion for life insurance on any policy with which I have dealt—as a matter of 
fact I have dealt with some five or six companies, and I have found this; that 
one of their regulations is that they would not insure an Indian without a 
physical examination but as far as the ordinary white is concerned they would 
‘insure him for an amount up to $1,000 without any physical examination. That 
is the only discrimination of which I know. 


Mr. Casz: I might offer this explanation about that, Mr. Chairman. I 
happen to be in the insurance business. 


The Cuarrman: No advertising here, please, Mr. Case. 


Mr. Cass: It is not because of any incapacity of the Indian, but we have 
means other than the medical examination for checking up on white people which 
are not available to us with respect to Indians. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


é Q. In connection with the matter you brought up of leaving it to the depart- 
‘ment to determine whether or-not a widow is of good moral character, do you 
“know of many cases in which widows have been cut out of what they otherwise 
would have received by way of inheritance in that way?—A. No, I do not. 

f Q. Have you heard of any such cases?—A. Just one, and that j is hearsay. 

ka @. But you actually know of no cases?—A. I do not know of any cases of 
that kind of my own knowledge. 


i 
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By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Saylor a question or two. The 
longer this investigation goes on the more I am convinced that education is 
“important, that education among the Indians will do more for them than any 
other single thing that we can do. Now, have you any suggestions as to how we 
ean bring all Indian schools across Canada up to the same standard as those on 
the Six Nations reserve, at Muncie, in the north, at Walpole Island and that other 
‘place in the north you ‘mentioned the other day, in British Columbia—what we 
‘should have on all the reserves is schools something like those where they seem to 
‘be just as efficient as the best schools we have say here in the city of Ottawa. 
“Have you any suggestions to make as to how we can bring the Indian schools up 
to that general standard of efficiency?—A. That presumably would be a matter 
of administration and I think probably others would be more capable of answer- 
ing that question than I would be of rendering any opinion on it. 

he Q. The department itself will lay out the curricula and they lay out the 
administration of the Indian schools, but they should be up to the standard which 
they have on the Six Nations reserve and elsewhere. That would be very 

valuable. How can that be brought about?—A. I think it can be brought about 

by increasing the classes, by increasing the grades in the schools; and. I think 

t can be brought about— 

Q. By employing better teachers?—A. Better teachers. 
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Q. Paying them more money to get them to stay there?—A. That is right. 
I think they are very much underpaid these days. It is a matter of discussion 
among teachers to-day. They are threatening to strike, and so on and so forth. 
The general opinion is that teachers are very much underpaid. | | . 

Mr. MacNicou: In my observation, Mr. Chairman, I have visited many 
schools on many reserves, I have seen woeful differences in the efficiency of 
schools. We should bring the schools up to the same high standard and the 
Indian would be able to go forward much faster. 4 


By Mr. Lickers: ~~ 

Q. Under the provisions of the Indian Act in connection of descent of 
property it is set out there that one-third of the property is to go to the widow, © 
and they limit the descent to collateral. Do you not think it would be a good. 
provision to have that descent on the same basis as the laws of the province 
in which the reserve is situated?—-A. Frankly I think it would, because the_ 
provisions regarding estates and essential property to my mind is very antiquated. | 
For instance, I can think of one provision where an Indian dying intestate, 
without issue, and leaving a widow, all his property would devolve to her. Inv 
other words, there is the case where the Indian might have brothers and sisters or 
he might have a father and mother, and in both cases where there is no issue all 
his property will go to the surviving consort. I think particularly in cases such © 
as those where the father and mother are living, and where the brother and 
sister are living that under the provincial law they would share in the estate. % 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Saylor, I understand that you want to get away. I 
want again to thank you on behalf of this committee for your attendance here 
and for your assistance to the committee, and we hope that by reason of your” 
suggestions and recommendations that we may profit something in the revision” 
of the Act when that revision takes place. . 4 
The Wirness: The only thing I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, and_ 
honourable gentlemen, is this, that I certainly appreciate having had this oppor- 
tunity to-day, and I certainly deem it an honour and a privilege to have been here 
at this important meeting. Thank you very much. 
ice ae CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Paull, would you care to continue with your 
rie 1 

| 2 


Andrew Paull, recalled: 


read it, but in view of the short time I have before your body, I am going to ask 
that it be printed in the records of the proceedings of your tribunal.* I do hope 
you will agree with that, Mr. Chairman. I would speak to it, shortly. The brief 
is rather long. It deals with constitutional matters concerning the Indians in 
British Columbia. Many of the things for which we are asking are based on 
aboriginal titles, concerning such things as grazing lands, water rights, trapping 
rights and so on. a 

Another reason for placing this constitutional argument before you on 
behalf of the Indians in British Columbia is this; in the year 1927, there was 
a joint committee of parliament set up to consider the claims of the Indians 
in British Columbia. This committee made a report. It was written by the 
then deputy superintendent general of Indian affairs. The Indians who appeared 
before that committee included myself and the Reverend P. R. Kelly. We did 
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not have a chance to see the report of that committee until it appeared in 
_ Hansard and had been adopted by parliament. I consulted with my friend the 
Reverend P. R. Kelly today and he agrees with me that I should launch, on 
his behalf and on behalf of the Indians in British Columbia, a most emphatic 
protest against one portion of that report. This concerns a matter of great 
“importance to the Indians in British Columbia and I do say, willing and as 
bravely possible, that this report of which I complain— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Which report is that, Mr. Paull?—A. It is the report of the joint — 
committee of parliament which considered the claims of the allied Indians of 
British Columbia in 1927. n 
Q. Is that the 1926 committee to which you are referring?—A. The petition 
was launched in 1926 and was considered by a joint committee of parliament in 
the year 1927. My book containing the report is a little bit tattered, but you 
will find one in the lbrary. 
Q. If you will let me see it, I will give the citation: 
Appendix to the journals of the Senate of Canada: first session of the 
16th parliament, 1926-27. Special joint Committee of the Senate and 
House of Commons appointed to inquire into the claims of the allied 
Indian tribes of British Columbia as set forth in their petition submitted 
to parliament in January, 1926. 


‘This is the report and evidence. Are you referring to any- particular part?— 
A. I am referring to the report of the committee and, in particular, one paragraph ~ 
of that report which states the refusal of that committee to allow our claims 
‘was due to the fact the committee said the Indians in British Columbia had 
“been conquered by the British. Now, that is historically incorrect. It is that 
which I wished to say to this committee. I wish to launch an emphatic protest 
-on behalf of the Indians in British Columbia. I have Mr. Kelly’s permission 
to say so and to ask this committee that whatever Mr. Kelly and myself said 
“in support of the claims of the Indians in British Columbia in the year 1927 
‘before that committee be embodied in the representations which we are making 
before this committee now. 


i By Mr. MacNicol: 

Fi Q. The Indians were never conquered in British Columbia?—A. No, they 
were not. 

; By Mr. Richard: 

- Q. How does that paragraph read?—A. Will Mr. Lickers read this para- 
‘graph? He has better eyes than I have. , 

_ Mr. Lacxers: I am reading now from page 7, the part in italics. 

: It is claimed that no conquest had ever been made of the territory 
of British Columbia. The historic records would seem to indicate that 
this is not accurate. All the posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company were 
fortified and the officers and servants of the company were prepared to 
resist hostile attacks. When a fort was established at Victoria a band of 
Cowichan Indians under Chief Tzouhalen seized and slaughtered several 
animals belonging to the whites. The official in charge, Roderick Finlay- 
son, demanded payment for the animals, which was peremptorily refused. 
In this action Chief Tzouhalen was upheld by Chief Tzilatchach of the 
Songhees and the Indians attacked the fort, but were easily over-awed 
by artillery and later approached the fort to sue for peace. The historic 
records contain numerous other like references. The fort just mentioned 
was established at Victoria in 1848, and in 1849 Vancouver was made 
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a Crown Colony. British Columbia (the mainland and Queen Charlotte 
Islands) was made a Crown Colony in 1858, and the two colonies were 
united in 1866. British Columbia entered Confederation on the 20th July, 


abst i: 


‘By Mr. Richard: 4 
Q. That is the conquest, 1s it?—A. That is where they say we were 
conquered. ase: 
Now, the brief which I have prepared is in support of our claims to aboriginal” 
title because the Queen, in a despatch, stated the Indians must be compensated — 
for the land which they have been taught to regard as their own. The Minister 
~ of Justice in 1875, said he wanted to see the white people live up to the policy. 
of the British to extinguish native title. Native title has never been extinguished 
by agreement, treaty or otherwise in British Columbia. What I have said now 
is supported by the brief which will be printed in the record. . 
-T think I will leave it at that and you can read the statements in the brief. 
-T now wish to take up as my next subject the matter of education. | 


’ 

4 

By Mr. Lackers: | : 

Q. Just before you continue, have you any knowledge of a land sale in) 
British Columbia which I saw reported in the newspaper some three weeks ago 
in which part of the land was purchased by the federal government. A certain 
amount was paid to the provincial government and a certain amount paid to the 
Indians?—A. I certainly have knowledge of that. I am the man who handled | 
the Kitsilano reserve deal for my tribe. I can tell you all about that from — 


to finish. a . 
Q. Was that part of the reserve?—A. That reserve was arbitrarily taken 


by the then Attorney General for the province of British Columbia. 3 

Q. How long ago?—A. In the year 1911. The Lands Act of the province: 
provides that when an Indian tribe becomes extinct or a reserve becomes vacated, 
that reserve will revert back to the provincial Crown. q 


By Mr. MacNicol: . 

Q. That land?—A. That land will revert back to the provincial Crown in 
British Columbia. This Lands Act was disallowed by the Minister of Justice 
in 1875. The legislature of the province of British Columbia was asked to 
repeal that Lands Act, that portion of the Lands Act. They did repeal it, and, 
in the next session of the legislature of the province it was re-enacted and it 
is there yet. 
The then Attorney General believed he had a sympathetic Minister of 
Indian Affairs in Ottawa. He caused the removal of the Indians residing in 
the Kitsilano reserve, twenty of them, by giving them $11,500 each. The Indian 
department did nothing to stop that or to protect the Indian interests. Th 
government of that day was criticized in two hot sessions of debate in the House 
of Commons. The government of the day was criticized for their inaction in 
not protecting the Indian interests. 
I fought the legality of that sale for fourteen years. I was tossed out of 
Ottawa several times, I was told I had nothing to do with it, but I guess I am: 
crazy. I persisted and after fourteen years I got that Indian reserve back. 
We are selling it again. 


TLS seal in ide 


By Mr. Inckers: 

Q. What I was interested in was as to whether, in connection with the 
surrender by the band, they had title to it or whether their claim was based on 
the Aboriginal title?—A. The claim I am submitting in that brief is the title 


‘ 
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by the Aboriginal rights. Let me get acquainted with it. In Canada people 
think that all the Indians are the same. That is not the case. There are different 
nations of Indians, such as the Iroquois and the Hurons. In British Columbia 
on the west coast of Vancouver Island there is a nation of Indians called the 


Aht living on the west coast of Vancouver Island. On the east coast there is 
another nation of Indians, the Kwawkeulth from Cape Mudge. Up where my 
friend Mr. Williams comes from there are the Tsimshian Indians and there are 
the Haida’s, and the Carrier nation of Indians, and so on. Now, we say that 
the government has not bought the territories over which these nations of Indians 
were the sovereign power when the white man went there. If they defeated one 


_ or two Indians in Victoria because they killed a cow that does not mean that they 


conquered all the Indians of British Columbia. They did not conquer all the 
other nations of Indians. ; 

Now, the next subject I would like to deal with is education. The Hon. 
Mr. Crerar in a conference I had with him asked me if:I had any solution to 
settle these Indian problems and I told him that I had. I said, “Hon. Mr. 
Crerar, I can give you the answer in one word: education.” Because if the 
Indian is educated he can fight himself out of his difficulties. He will not feel 


an inferiority complex. If he has education he would feel that he was equal ta 


anybody. That was the answer I gave to Hon. Mr. Crerar. 
I wish to place this letter in the preamble of my discussion on the question 


of education. This letter is addressed to honourable members, Indian Act 
Committee, House of Commons, Ottawa, Ontario, and it reads as follows: 


We, the undersigned, ee ceraty that clause 6 of our brief 
presented last year is contrary to the decision of the Convention, the 
amended clause was not inserted because of our haste to have it printed. 

We certify that the decision of our 1946 Convention was in favour 
of continuing the denominational schools, but that the government should 
give a greater per capita grant for all the children in the residential 
schools. 

Respectfully yours, 


ANDREW PAULL—President, 
J. DELISLE, Jr.,—Vice-President, 
HENRY JACKSON. 


By Mr. Lickers: 
Q. Is that an amendment to the brief?—A. An amendment to clause 6 


of the brief we filed last year. 


Mr. CasTLEpDEN: It was corrected last year also. 
The Witness: Yes. Now, gentlemen, this matter of education is a very 


important question. Perhaps you will permit me to go into the fundamentals 


of this question. The education of Indian children is the responsibility of the 


_ father and mother of that child. It is the responsibility of the father and mother 


to give proper education to their child. It is ofttimes impossible for the parents 


_ to give proper education. Now, the best kind of education, in my opinion, is 


that kind of education that can be given to an Indian child with some teaching 


about christianity. Separating denominational schools from the Indians is a 
_ form of intolerance that is not even deserving of the name of fascism. We had 
many Indians over there fighting against fascism. We shall not allow anyone 
_ to determine what church the Indian child shall belong to. Now, I take issue, 
_with all the respect I have for the director of Indian Affairs, Mr. Hoey, when 
he made a recommendation to this committee, in his original speech to this 
- committee, that where a dispute arose—where there was a dispute between the 
father and mother of a child, and it was impossible to decide what school, 
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whether Protestant or Catholic, that child should go to, Mr. Hoey recommended, 
and he says he feels strongly on the matter, that an official appointed by the 
superintendent general should determine to what kind of school that child should 
eo. I stand before you, honourable members of this committee, and I say to 
you that not even any man appointed by the superintendent general with all the 
respect I have for the Hon. Mr. Glen—that no one man shall have that authority — 
+o determine that issue. That is a matter that belongs to the father and mother. ~ 
Britain fought against religious control control in the Old Country and so did 
many Indians; and with the vigour and energy that those Indians went over 
with to fight against that kind of fascism I stand here ready with as much ~ 
courage as those boys that went over to fight against that. Now the constitu- 
tion of the United States is based on the teachings of Christ. All our laws are — 
based on the Ten Commandments. So why deny the Indians a chance to learn — 
about christianity? a 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Paull, might I interrupt for a moment? If you will — 
refer to page 16 of the minutes of evidence of Mr. Hoey, you will see that in — 
the first paragraph he says: “My personal opinion, and I hold this opinion — 
strongly, is that when such disputes arise the religious status of a child should not ~ 
be decided by departmental officials, as is now the case, but by an independent ~ 
officer or officers appointed ‘by the minister.” 
The Witness: I object to that. I say that not any minister should appoint ~ 
any man to decide what religion that child should belong to. _ 
The Cuarrman: All right. 
The Witness: That is what I am trying to say. a 
Mr. Ricuarp: When the father and mother both disagree whom do you — 
suggest shall decide the issue? ; = 
The CuatrrMaAn: Let us not question the witness at the moment. 
The Wrrness: Now, that question is generally decided previous to the time — 
that this argument arises. So, if any provision is made then there should be no ~ 
occasion for anyone to have to decide. I do not think that it is right and proper — 
for any government to legislate or to appoint any official no matter how good — 
he is—and I have a lot of respect for Mr. Glen—but there is no euarantee — 
of his eternal existence. £ 
Now, in the case of British Columbia there was the sum of $100,000 that — 
is to be voted annually to help Indians in British Columbia. Mr. Kelly and — 
myself in 1927 told the department that we thought it was an antiquated — 
system to give Indians $4 or $5 a year; we thought it was better to take that : 
$100,000 a year and give the Indians assistance in agriculture or in education, — 
and I agree with that. In 1927 they were asked for better education. That ~ 
committee agreed that the Indians should have better education, and they 
included in the reports that the Indians must have ‘better education. If you — 
examine their report you will see that they agreed this money would be used 3 
for Indian study. After 1927 several Indians went to technical schools. They 
learned various things, such as flying, and some of them went to normal school 
and some of them went to university. They went through their courses wit a 
flying colours. Then the Indian education department shut the door and would — 
not let anybody else go. | a 
Mr. MacNicou: Would not what? | 
The Witness: Would not let any more Indians go to technical school, — 
normal school, or to the university. . . 
Mr. Farquuar: What reason did they give for that? 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you confine yourself to making a record of yo re 
questions so that we may cross-examine later in the proceedings? a 
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_ The Wirness: I am sure that those Indian agents with whom I had trouble 
id not give any reason. Now I know four boys particularly, members of my 
wn tribe, that were highly recommended by the principal of their school, 
hat were fit and qualified to go to technical school and learn a trade, engineer- 
ag, to be electricians or something like that. According to the system the — 
ndians had to get the consent of the Indian agent. That Indian agent refused 
0 give his consent and so those four boys could not go to learn something 
etter than their ancestors knew. He persistently refused. The result is those 
our boys are doing the same kind of work as their illiterate fathers are doing, 
yngshoreman work, fishing and so on. 

Now I say this, honourable gentlemen. The Indian has no recourse, nobody 
o whom he can appeal. Now let us not have the same thing happen again. I 
aake this very sincere recommendation to the members of this committee, that 
here should be a board in every province to whom the Indian could appeal 
gainst the decision of the Indian agent or the commissioner, or the inspector 
f Indian agencies. : : 

Some hon. Mremprrs: Hear, hear. 

The Witness: Now I have been a long time in this work by the will of my 
eople, by the will of the Indians from British Columbia and the Indians of 
yanada. I have visited many Indians and many Indian reserves, to a greater. 
xtent than any other Indian in Canada. I have found this, that when the 
ndian agent, the commissioner and the Indian chiefs co-operate and work 
ogether the result is good government of the Indians. 

The CHAIRMAN: Just one minute, Mr. Paull. May I interrupt you for a 
aoment? . Ne 
, The Wrirness: Yes, sir. an 

The CHatrMan: We have found that for the benefit of the Indians gener- 
lly, and usually the particular delegation before the committee, that much 
‘aluable information is obtained by permitting the members to cross-examine 
he witness or to interrupt the witness on pertinent subjects. Now if that is. 
eing done tonight it will only permit each member to have five minutes. Now 

am suggesting to you that you might feel inclined to permit the members to 
ring out the various points that they have in mind and to answer their ques- 
ions for the next hour. We only have one hour and I am suggesting to you 
‘ there is nothing more of a vital nature that you would like to present in your 
rief that it might be well for the sake of the Indians generally if you would 
ermit questioning at this time. What is your opinion? 

_ The Wrrness: I have many more subjects to present, Mr. Chairman, many 
1ore weighty subjects to bring before the committee. I am at your mercy, but 
am quite willing to be interrogated, cross-examined, or interrupted at any 
me, But I would like to have a chance to bring to your attention these things 
‘hich I have. | ee ae | 

May I say this, gentlemen, I am perhaps the only Indian in Canada who 
as more experience than any other Indian and I have a wealth of information 
yat would be very helpful to this committee. 

The Cuarrman: Now we appreciate that Mr. Paull. We know it was not 
our fault that you were not here yesterday but a great deal of time has been 
iken up today in cross-examining Mr. Saylor. Mr. Saylor could have been well 
osted as to the material he was to present and could very nicely have given 
to us yesterday and that would have saved a lot of time. Now we are faced 
ith the position that we have but one hour left. 

Mr. Bracxmore: Mr. Chairman, I would like to see Mr. Paull use all the 
me he wishes. I think he will be more satisfied and so will we if he goes ahead 


od tells his story. 
f-38373—4 
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Mr. Farquuar: I feel that we should ask questions on matters that he 
not clearing up as he goes along. . 

The Witness: Any time you want. | ; 

Mr. Farquuar: We have not seen the brief, but does not the brief cover th 
subjects you wish to speak on? 

The Wirness: Not the subjects I am discussing now. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Why does it not cover the subjects?—A. Many of these things, sucl 
as education, are based on the Aboriginal title. That is taken care of by th 
brief but these fundamental things cover all issues, education and everythin 
that comes afterwards. : 

Q. Let me put it to you this way. It will be in order if the members asl 
questions on subjects that they feel you are not clearing up as you go along.—A 
I am willing to be cross-examined or interrupted at any time. 

Mr. Case: Take, for instance, his point on education. I would certaink 
like him to clear up these church school things we have heard about. Othe 
representatives from British Columbia spoke to us with respect to church school 
and I just cannot quite follow Mr. Paull. He says he is opposed in one wa 
to the selection of the religion but he wants to have church schools and the 
he says the British fought for religion and we should not force religion on th 
children. I would like to know whether you are in favour of church schools 0 
publie schools? 4 

The Witness: I am in favour of denominational schools. Now there shoul 
be residential schools where the Indians are nomadic, but there should be da 
«schools where the Indians are stabilized in a particular reserve such as the Si 
Nations. In Kamloops the Indians are farmers and the children are attendin 
day schools there, but the children should be taken out of, the day schools an 


put into a residential school in that area. ; 
Mr. Case: Are the day schools to be denominational? 7 
The Wirnes: The schools should be denominational, yes. ‘ 

Mr. Case: You are in favour of day schools being denominational? ~_ 

a 


The Wirness: Yes, sir. 
Mr. MacNicou: Were we not advised the other day that in British Colum 
they did not have denominational schools but that all the schools were publi 


schools? 3 
Mr. Case: No, we were advised that it would be best. 


a 


As 


Mr. Harkness: That is what they advocated. } 

Mr. MacNtcou: I understood Mr. Reid to say the other day something ab 
the Indians in British Columbia being under the public school system. e 

Mr. Rem: I was speaking of the general education of the children ther 
We have no separate schools in British Columbia and we probably won’t hay 
any for some time to come, but the Indians are different. If you are speakir 
of the Indians, of course there are denominational schools for the Indians unde 
the auspices of the Roman Catholic Church, the English Church, the Pre 
byterians and the United Church, the latter two particularly. The province § 
a whole, however, has only one school system. : 


By Mr. Farquhar: , 3 

Q. I would like to ask you a question in connection with what you sai 
about the agent refusing to give an Indian child higher education. That is 
very serious matter in my opinion. What was the reason? You said you a. 
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4 not know hee hig reason was, but have you any reason why he should not have 
permitted it?—A. I tried to explore the reason and the only reason that was 
given to me some years afterwards by the Indian commissioner was that there 
was a depression and that they were using most of this money to feed the Indians. 
The reason the Indian agents have given is that there was no money, but I know 
in this case that there was money. There was $100,000 a year. 
Q. In a matter of that kind could not the council take the matter up dir- 
ectly with the department?—A. No, and I will tell you why. Again I will have 
to call on my friend Mr. Lickers because of my poor eyesight to read this letter. 


The CHAatRMAN: Who is the letter from? 


Mr. Licksrs: It is a copy of a letter from Harold W. McGill, Deputy 
Superintendent General, dated at Ottawa, March 15, 1933. 


The CHAIRMAN: 1933? 


Mr. Lickers: Yes. ; 
Department of Indian Affairs, 
Orrawa, March 15, 1933. 


Dear Sir:—For some time there has been a progressive increase in 
the number of letters received direct from Indians on reserves, both by 
the Honourable the Superintendent General and at this office, concerning 
matters which should come before the Indian Agent in the first instance. 
This’ practice of Indians attempting to deal directly with the department 
is undesirable as it involves unnecessary waste of time and interferes with 

_ despatch and order in the conduct of official business. 

Our Indian agency organization is the basis of our administrative 
system. The Indians should be instructed to bring matters that concern 
them to the attention of the agents. A preponderance of the letters above 

mentioned, deal with matters that could be disposed of by agents without 
reference to the department. Where it is necessary that any matters 
should be brought to the attention of the department, the proper channel 
of communication is through the agent. 

Henceforth except in special cases, or where the Indian writing is 
not living on the reserve, all these communications will be returned to the 
agent concerned, for his files, and for his information and necessary 
action. ’ 

It is essential in every case that the agent inform the Indian corre- 
spondent that his letter has been received at the department and trans- 
ferred to the agent for his reply and action, and furthermore, the Indians 
should be instructed that in future no communications sent direct to the 
minister or the department will be acknowledged to the Indian corre- 
spondent, but will be referred to the agent. 
| In instances where special circumstances require that an answer be 
made direct by the department, a copy will be sent to the Indian agent. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) HAROLD W. McGILL, 
Deputy Superintendent General. 
Sent to all Agents | | 
and Inspectors, also 
; Asst. Commissioner Perry. 


By Mr. Farquhar: 


f. Q. What is the reason when you have difficulties of this kind, or any 
serious difficulty that you do not go to your federal member with it? Your 
federal member can always intercede for you with the Department of Indian 
- 88373—44 
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Affairs. The Indians in my riding do that quite often. I am working with the 
department very often in. connection with Indian matters. I should like to — 
know why you do not take those matters up with your federal member? | 


The CuairMAN: I am sorry, but I do not hear. _ aeet 
Mr. Farquuar: I can talk louder. 


The CuarrMan: If you will just address the chair the chair will be very | 
elad to convey it to the speaker if he does not hear it. 


Mr. Paviy: The question was why do the Indians not appeal: to their 
member of parliament in that constituency. The answer to that is in what is | 
in that letter. That letter says that any letter an Indian writes will be sent 
to his Indian agent for the necessary action. Let me give you a very glaring 
illustration. I wrote to the Hon. R. B. Bennett when he was Prime Minister of - 
Canada. I complained against the action of our Indian agent. That letter 
which I wrote to the Prime Minister was in the hands of the Indian agent on 
our reserve and he said, “I am the man who is going to answer this letter whieh | 


you wrote to the Prime Minister.” 
By Mr. Richard: 

Q. Do you mean to say the letter says that if an Indian has any complaint 
about a decision made by the agent that the department requests that complaint: 


should be lodged with that agent?—A. That is what it says. 
Q. To be dealt with by the agent?—A. Yes. I have complained time and. 
time again against that. 


- Q. I do not think the department is going to be unreasonable to that extent. 
—A. They were for many years. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say “for many years’. Have you noticed any improvement over 
the past several years?—A. Since Mr. Hoey came in there has been a grea 
improvement. I was asked the question why I did not appeal to the Indian 
department against the decision of the Indian agent refusing to allow these 
children to go to a higher school. My answer was that letter. If I had writtel 
to the department the department would have sent my letter back to the Indian 
agent against whose actions I was complaining. That is the most bureaucrati 
~ system there is. a 

Q. Have you had that occur since 1933? Has that occurred since 1933 
Has any similar occurrence happened?—A. It occurred all the time while 
Mr. McGill was deputy superintendent general. 

Q. When did he leave the service?—A. I answered the question. That i 
why this thing came up. 

Q. Do you know when he left the service?—A. Yes, 1944. 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. I did not hear the answer to Mr. Farquhar’s question. Why do you no 
approach your local member of parliament?—A. The same reason. Ever 
recently the Indians wrote to Mr. Little from Timagami. Mr. Little evidenth 
went to the Indian department for information, and the Indian agent repli 
for Mr. Little to the Indians. The Indians were complaining against the 
action of their Indian agent to their member of parliament, and their complain 
was answered by the very Indian agent against whom they were lodging the 
complaint. 4 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Is that the Bear Lake matter?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Mr. Little did take that up with me. I got a lot of information on the 

matter and gave it to Mr. Little. Is that about the school? They wanted to 

- build a school up there?—A. It was about a new reserve. 

: Q. That was all done by the members of parliament. 

_ Mr. Case: He said that the department replied. 

Mr. CasTLepEN: The agent replied. 
The CuarrMan: I know I replied to Mr. Little and Mr. Little replied. 

I replied to the Indians there and had some correspondence with them. 

i Mr. Farquuar: That has not happened in my constituency. . There were 
matters came up against the agent when I first came down here to this House, 
and I went so far as to have him removed from office. They did not write to 

the Indian agent at all. We arranged to have the office opened and we got a 

new appointment made. 

Mr. BiAckmorE: I would say from my own experience the report which 

; Mr. Paull has given is only too true. 

Mr. CastTLEeDEN: I would endorse that as well. 
Mr. BLAckmorsE: There may have been exceptions, but when I first became 

a member of parliament that was true. 

The CuatrMan: How long ago is that? 

R Mr. Biacxmore: In 1935, when I first became a member of parliament I 

chad experiences which serve as the basis for my remark. 

4 The CHatRMAN: In Alberta? 

Mr. Buackmore: Alberta, but it was down in Ottawa. I would suggest 
pe the witness proceed. 

' The Wirness: I am glad the question was asked. Thank you, Mr. Farquhar. 
am just going to mention this matter of income tax. I have a long brief on 

! hat. I hope you will be good enough to read it. It is in No. 21 of the records 

of last year’s proceedings. As to the electric tax imposed by the province— 


o By Mr. MacNicol: 

 Q. What tax?—A. The tax on electricity on Indian reserves imposed by 
Quebec province, and by the dominion. I think I should speak a little about 
‘enfranchisement. I think the law should remain as it is. Let it be the liberty 
‘of the Indian to become enfranchised if he so wishes. 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. Have you some thought there will be a change in enfr anchisement?— 
‘A. In enfranchisement? 

F Q. Yes—A. It is physically impossible to give the Indians the franchise. I 
ave not had the privilege of casting a ballot myself because I am not enfran- 
chised, but I understand that you go into a booth and there you have a ballot 
‘paper ‘and you mark a cross on the candidate you wish. How are we going to 
eu illiterate Indians in that booth? 

u Q. My question is do you think there is going to be some change? I have not 
heard of any change.—A. Well, I am not a prophet and I do not know. I have 
‘not heard of any. 

Q. Other than voluntary methods?—A. No. While we are on that question I 
would like to place on the record a decision of the Supreme Court in the United 
‘States. I understand that you are going to have a man from the United States 
come here. This relates to the matter of advertising and I would like to read 
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a very short extract from a decision of ie Supreme Chae of ‘he United States; 4 
~ and, I quote: y ; 
By the Charman: | ; 

Q. What is the case, Mr. Paull?—A. The Supreme Court of the Waited States. © 

Q. What is the name of the case?—A. I am sorry the case is not quoted here. ; 

Q. Is it referred to in the brief here?—A. No, not in that brief; it will be- 
referred to in a brief which will be presented toward the end of the month, 

Q. Is that McCandless vs. the United States?—A. I do not know, I am_ 
sorry; I do not have the case cited here. : | 

Q. That is all right. That will be fine—A. I quote: 

Such usage is not incompatible with the continued existence of Joint — 
guardianship and it may be that the law completely emancipated the | 
Indians or places them beyond reach of congressional regulations adopted 
for their protection. 

I think if you will bear that in mind in making your recommendation it will be 
of great assistance. That is all I have to say on that. 

As to white people on the reservations; I think they should be put off ae 
Indian reservation. They cause a lot of trouble. They try to dictate the policy 
of the Indians on that particular reserve. They should be put out as soon as | 
possible from all Indian reserves, all the whites who are there, because of the — 
fact that Indian reserves were set up for the sole use and benefit of the Indian, — 
not for the use and benefit of the white man. } 

. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 
-Q. I would like to ask you this, how do whites get on the reserves?—A. Well, 
sometimes the Indian agent allows them there; sometimes the Indian coat ehool 
lets them in there; they get in by peaceful penetration, I guess that’s the word. : 
Now there are a lot of white people on the Caughnawaga reserve who went in- 
there and got property, the excuse there was the housing shortage. They are try-_ 
ing to dictate the policy on the Caughnawaga reserve and they cause trouble and 
. should be evicted tomorrow. { 
Mr. MacNicou: I agree with you there, the whites should get out of that. ’ 
Mr. Farquuar: I can answer that question. When an Indian becomes — 
enfranchised he gets a deed to his property and he can then sell it. I konw of 
cases where whites got into Indian reserves in that way, by the purchase of 
Indian property. 7 
Mr. MacNicot: What is that? 
The CHatrMAN: What Mr. Farquhar says, as I understand it, is that ‘thal 
Indian applies for enfranchisement, and when he becomes enfranchised the 
department gives him a plot of eround and he can dispose of that ground in 
an'y way he sees fit. If the title has become vested in the Indian then the’ 
Indian can deal with it as he sees fit. 5 
Mr. FarquHar: I know cases of where they sold property to whites 
who have gone in there and started in business. 
Mr. Horny: ‘The Indian enfranchised at the present time, at any time. 
since I have been director, if they hold property on the reserve have to dispose 
of it to a member of the band. 
Mr. Farquuar: That has not always been true. 
The CuatrMAn: Would Mr. MacInnis care to speak on that? 
Mr. MacNicot: All right, let us hear Mr. MacInnes then. a 
Mr. MacInnis: The act still provides for the enfranchisement of an 
Indian and giving title to his land, but as a matter of policy we don’t do ‘og . 
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ecause obviously it would create an island in the reserve not under our 
urisdiction and the situaton would be difficult. It is only done in cases 
yhere it is practical to do that, that is for instance if the land in question is 
n the boundary of a reserve adjacent to a white township; then, obviously 
here would be no problem. But the number of instances where land on a 
serve was deeded to the Indian in fee simple is very, very new, there are only 
aree or four. 

Mr. Rem: Mr. MacInnis, is the situation different in other provinces 
aan where I come from, because where I come from any white man who 
rants to get on an Indian reserve to purchase land can only do so with the 
pproval of the whole band; and not even the agent can do it, it can only be 
one with the consent of the Indians when a white man goes on. If it is 
ifferent in the other provinces I would like to know why it is. In my 
istrict for fifteen years we have been trying to get a piece of beach but the 
ndians Lave said no. No pressure has been brought upon them and the 
shite man not only cannot go on but he can be put off. I am surprised if it 
s any different in other provinces, because I know where I come from the 
odian has all the say as to whether any person gets on the reserve or not. 
lo Indian agent would fofce an Indian to allow a white man to get on. 

Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, the witness is complaining about the province 
‘om which Mr. Reid comes. 

Mr. Rew: I am telling you the facts, where I come from, just what 
ynditions are. 

. Mr. Farquuar: Mr. MacInnis has a statement he wants to make. 

Mr. Rew: That is a matter which will have to be threshed out later. 

Mr. MacInnis: I was just trying to say that there are two ways in which 
on Indian gets land. When he is enfranchised and he gets a plot of land 
seeded to him and he has complete control of it and can do what he likes. The 
wher case is where a band surrenders a piece of land for sale. 

Mr. MacNicou: Mr. MacInnis, if an Indian wants to dispose of his land 
hich he owns, could he not. be compelled to sell it back to the band? Why 
1ould it be sold to a white man? 

Mr. Case: Because he is the owner. 

Mr. MacInnis: That is the policy of the department, to have it bought 
ack by the band. ; 

The CuHatrMAN: That is the policy of the department. All right, Mr. 
aull, if you will carry on. 

- The Wirness: Honourable Mr. Chairman, and honourable members of 
ie committee, I ask you to recommend to parliament to delete from the Indian 
et that section which authorizes the Indian agent to be a magistrate. No 

idian agent should exercise the powers of a magistrate. | 

Mr. Case: You would let the Indians have access to the regular courts? 

_ The Witness: Yes. The Indian agents act in so many capacities in the 
ternal affairs of the Indians that they should not be magistrates. A man in 
lat position should not act in the capacity of a magistrate. 


By Mr. Richard: 
Q. You mean he is not in a position to be impartial?—A. No. 


By Mr. Lickers: ‘ b 
- Q. Are there any instances of that in B.C. at the present time?—A. I will 
ve you an instance in Vancouver. An Indian woman came to my home in 
orth Vancouver on Sunday and told me that her husband was in jail in 
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Vancouver, that they came over there and tried to get him out because hi 
was the skipper of a seine boat and he had to go out the next day. I wen 
over there and I found that I could not get him out on-bail because he wa 
held for the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Then I went over to the Roya 
Canadian Mounted Police and asked them what the bail was and they sai 
they could not set bail because the Indian agent had to be consulted. h 
Indian agent was at his summer camp. I asked if he would let the commissione 
set bail and he said no. I asked him if he would let the inspector of Indiai 
agents set bail and he said no. The next day was Labour Day. It wa 
Tuesday before I found there were four or five Indians who could not ge 
‘out from the Saturday until the following Tuesday because the Indian agen 
was away. One of them had just got off the train after being overseas for ty 
or three years. He had been wounded quite badly. He bought himself a bottle 
The Indian agent found him on the street and arrested him. He was put i 
jail. This was a nice how-do-you-do for me to try to overcome. q 
I am not a lawyer, but I ask any lawyer in this House to show me am 

law whereby anyone who is arrested can be held for the R.C.M.P. and not BD 
able to get bail. 4 
By Mr. Richard: : 

Q. You must go to the magistrate who arrested him to have bail, and th 
same thing applies to the white man as well as to the Indian.—A. It was th 
Indian agent. ‘ 
Q. The white man would have to go to the magistrate the same as th 
Indian?—A. But the white man has no Indian agent. a 
While we are on this subject may I say you know, as a man learned in th 
law, that part of the Indian Act which says an Indian shall be arrested while h 
is in a state of intoxication. I am sure you, Mr. Chairman, a man learned i 
the law, would know the legal definition of those words, “In a state { 
intoxication”. 4 
The CuarrmMan: I have had no practical experience recently. 

The Witness: We do not have to have practical experience. I sugges 

we experience that happy feeling to-night, if someone will provide the necessal 
ingredients. An Indian can be arrested for intoxication just because a policema 
smells his breath. An Indian can be walking straight, but because his breat 
smells of liquor he is arrested and he is fined. Just because an Indian’s breat 
smells of liquor, he is not in a state of intoxication according to the leg 
definition of those words. Now, a man who is in a state of intoxication is 
man who is full of enthusiasm. He may stagger a little bit, but he can navigat 
There is another section of the Act which says an Indian shall be penalize 

if he is drunk. When a man is drunk, he is absolutely incapable of movemen 
He is lying in the ditch or some place. He cannot move. I should like to g 
this committee to have the legal definition of those words, “In a state of intox 
cation”, made known to all the magistrates in Canada. a 


By Mr. Richard: | 
Q. The white magistrates too?—A. Because many Indians have been fine 
when they have not broken the law. : 


By Mr. Inckers: 

Q. Just on that point, are you then in favour of abolishing the provisions | 
connection with, liquor as they are set out in the Indian Act, thus affordir 
the Indian on the reserve the same rights and privileges as anyone in t 
province so far as the liquor regulations are in the province?—A. I throw th 
right in the lap of the government of Canada. That should be a matter of pol 
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for the parliament of Canada. I will convey this information to you; I have 
asked men in all walks of life, magistrates, policemen, chiefs of police, men of all 
sorts, and they say, “Let the Indians have their liquor.” They say if he abuses 
the privilege, then prohibit the sale to him the same as is done in the case of a 
- white man. I asked a man who was learned in the law and he said, “The 
} government should first try to reform the white man before trying to reform 
the Indian.” | 


By the Chairman: 
F Q. Now that you have said that, would you care to answer the question 
_ Mr. Paull?—A. The question, I am ready for it. 


Q. The question was asked by Mr. Lickers—A. The question is, am I in 
favour of deleting this section of the Indian Act? 


Q@. Are you in favour of applying the law of the province?—A. To. the 
'- Indians, the liquor law? 


| @. Yes.—A. Yes, that is my personal opinion, 


By Mr. Richard: 
@. You mean to say the same rule should be applied so far as intoxication, 
drunkenness is concerned, as applies to the white man?—A. Yes, my personal 
opinion would be the Indian should have his liquor the same as anyone else. 


By the Charman; 


Q. As provided by the law of the province?—A. As provided by the law of 
_ the province. I think it is significant that last year there were nine Indians 
| charged either with murder or manslaughter. I assisted in the defence of three 
Bp of them who are out, and the rest are in jail. This is an example, gentlemen, 
4 nine cases out of a population of 25,000 charged with either murder or man- 
' slaughter. Now, there were not nine white men charged with these capital 
J offences in British Columbia. These cases happened in the interior of British 
' Columbia where they did not have access to beer parlours. They could not 

_ procure good liquor as easily as the Indians on the coast. I am not going to 
“try to tell you something out of school. I must try to place the facts before you. 
- Those cases happened in the interior of British Columbia where they secured 
» lemon extract, rubbing alcohol or something like that, whereas the Indian who 
: could sneak into the beer parlour or the liquor store and so forth, drank more 
beer, but there was no crime amongst those people. Of course, we were breaking 
the law on the coast, but we got by somehow. 


A policeman told me that if the Indian got his liquor permit and was able 
to purchase liquor the same as a white man, a lot of white men would have 
to go to work. ‘ 

Now, I concur with Mr. Saylor that the Indian should be allowed to appeal 
‘to the courts. I will give you an illustration of a case which happened in 
British Columbia last year. There was an Indian woman who had. been willed 
' property on one of the reserves by her grandfather. The will was approved 
' by the Department of Indian Affairs. Later on, a rifle range was built on this 
_ reserve on the property of another Indian who had about twelve dairy cows. 
A place had to be found for him. The Indian agent thought this, “Well, now, 
this Laura James is a trespasser here; she has no right to be here under 
' subsection (3) of section 25 of the Indian Act.” He put her in jail. He told 

_ her to get off the reserve and she refused because that was the only home she 
i had, this home which was left to her by her grandfather’s will which was 
_ approved by the department. She refused to go. She was intimidated and 

everything like that. Finally, they threw her in jail. 
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The case went to court. Counsel for the defence argued this case should — 
have been proceeded with according to the provisions of section 36 of the Indian 
Act which required the consent in writing of the superintendent general. Only on — 
the consent, in writing, of the superintendent general, could this woman have ~ 
been evicted. Counsel for the prosecution argued that she was being evicted 
under sections 115 and 116 of the Indian Act. ‘Counsel for the prosecution. — 
further contended that section 36 did not apply at all. It had nothing to do © 
with this case. The lawyer for the defence argued the other way, that section 36 — 
was the provision which should have been used. The magistrate in Chilliwack 
who heard this hesitated. He said, “I am going to find you guilty under section — 
115.” Counsel for the defence reached down in his pocket and said, “I am going | 
to pay the $5 fine under protest.” The lawyer for the prosecution got up and — 
said, “No, you cannot find her guilty under section 115, you must find her 
guilty under section 36.” Then, the judge did what the lawyer for the prosecu- 
tion told him to do, he found her guilty under section 36 under the provisions — 
of which there is no appeal. Tos 

Now, this woman has been thrown on the street. There is no place she © 
can go. The Indian agent has thrown her on the street. We have no court to 
which we can go. I am appealing to this honourable committee to have this 
woman put back on her property on which she was supposed to be according | 
to the will of her grandfather. The money which is there now should be given | 
to this woman as rent, not as the purchase price of this land. The Indian agent ~ 
said her land was only worth $30 an acre. It was to be bought for $30 an 
acre yet, in cross-examination he admitted it would take $100 to $200 to acquire 
that very spot. He exercised the authority of his office to try and: force this - 
woman to try and sell her land for $30 an acre. I say to you honourable — 
gentlemen such a situation should not exist in Canada, and I appeal to this | 
august tribunal to see that justice is done to this woman. She is in a bad © 
predicament now; she has got no home; she is running around; she cannot go 
on the reserve because she will be thrown into jail again. I ask in the name ~ 
of justice that this woman be put back and the money, amounting to about — 
$1,300, be paid to her as rent. 


By Mr. MacNicol: . 

Q. Are any of the particulars in the hands of the department here?— — 

A. They are. 4 

. Q. And. the name of the woman?—A. I have the file of the whole case 
right here if anybody wants to look at it. 

Mr. Buackmore: How long ago was this done? 

Mr. MacNicou: Let us get the file number on the record. 4 

Mr. Lickers: This was held on May 3, 1944. The case is Rex vs. Laura 

James, and it was heard in the municipal court of Chilliwack before the presiding © 

magistrate, Mr. P. H. Wilson. | 

The Cuatmrman: Are you going to give a reply, Mr. Hoey? 

Mr. Hoey: No, it has not come before me. é 

Mr. Lickers: This is rather long, but I can read it to you. This is the 

statement by the court: u ; 

Court: Considerable has been mentioned about procedure, about the — 

warrant. However I feel that if the accused came before the Court my © 

only duty is either to convict or dismiss on the evidence before the Court. 

These Indians of course, as we know and recognize, are wards of 

the government. Reserves have been set aside for their benefit, allotted — 

for the different bands and the accused Laura James is certainly a 

member of the Squiala Reserve and Squiala Band by reason of her 


marriage (Sec. 15 of the Indian Act). Much has been said about Tzeachten 
not being a reserve. It is certainly recognized as a reserve. It has been 
allotted a number, 13, according to the evidence, and a separate account 
for the benefit of these Indians on the Tzeachten Reserve is kept at 
Ottawa so that I can only recognize it myself as being a reserve. 

Evidence of course has been produced that. Laura James was residing 
on this Tzeachten Reserve, and I may say further, too, that I am not 
concerned about the sale of the land or the price arrived at. The only 
question is the trespass of this woman, Laura James, on the Tzeachten 
Reserve. And she, being a member of the Squiala Reserve, I can only 
adjuge her guilty of this offence. 

Penalty first set under Sec. 115 of the Indian Act; changed to Sec. 36. 
Imprisonment for one day, the time already served. Costs to be borne 
by the department. Permission given, on mutual undertaking, to take 
Exhibits out, same to be brought to Court if Appeal made. 
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By Mr. Richard: 

Q. Do you find that the Indians have difficulty procuring counsel to fight 
heir rights in court?—A. Yes, sometimes they have; especially on capital 
tharges they have to appeal to the Indian department, and they sometimes 
lecure counsel from the Justice Department for murder cases only. They will 
1ot secure counsel on a lesser charge, only a capital charge. Now there is 
ome dispute going on between the dominion and the province as to who is 
o pay for these counsel that Indians get. If you will ask Major MacKay 
lere he will tell you about that. Is Major MacKay here? 

Mr. Harkness: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we hear the witness. He 
1as only got about twenty minutes left, and we can hear Major MacKay later. 
_ do not think the witness realizes that his time is so short. 


The CHARMAN: I might also tell you that Major MacKay is leaving on 
Mriday of this week and we will not hear him unless we devote some time now. 


The Witness: This is a rather important question about who is to pay 
counsel for the Indians, and it is a big enough subject to deserve the attention ~ 
f this committee and I think you should hear Major MacKay. 

Major MacKay: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as I understand the matter, 
he Indian is in the same classification as a white before the courts. In other 
vords, if an Indian appears before a court and if he has not the funds to pay 
or counsel the province is responsible for providing such counsel. I believe 
he only exception is in the case of a murder charge. Not long ago there was 
, case before the Supreme Court of British Columbia, and the presiding judge 
omplained that the Indian was not represented by counsel and intimated that 
t was the responsibility of the Department of Indian Affairs to provide counsel. 
Te wrote me in connection with the matter and I communicated with the 
‘epartment and they gave me the policy as they understood it. I believe that 
he policy was set out by the Department of Justice. Now, Mr. MacInnis 
3 here and he can elaborate on that information; but the position the depart- 
nent has taken, in so far as I am concerned, is that Indians before the courts 
re in the same position as whites in similar circumstances; in other words, 
rhites or non-Indians who are not able to pay the costs. Probably Mr. Mac- 
nnis can tell you something about this. 

The CHAIRMAN: Probably we could hear Mr. MacInnis at some other time. 
Ve had better permit Mr. Paull to continue. 

_ The Wirness: Yes. I appreciate very much the improved efforts of the 
Yepartment of National Health and Welfare concerning the health of the 
ndians. Now, we had some serious trouble in that regard a few years ago. 
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Indian women were refused admittance into hospitals at the time they wer 
- giving birth to children. J hope we can be assured that that kind of conditio 
will not happen again, because many Indian women died, especially on thi 
west coast, because they were not hospitalized. ‘ 


a 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. How long ago was that?—-A. Within two or three years. There wat 
an Indian woman brought to the hospital and when she went to the hospita 
she was told that the Indian agent had given instructions that no Indian was 
to be admitted to hospital as an emergency case. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


2 What Indian agent?—A. Of the west coast agency. Do you want hi 
name?! 

Q. Yes—A. P. B. Ashbridge. He is not in the service now. He 
superannuated. I do not want these things to happen again anywhere i 
Canada. That is why I thought it was‘my duty to mention this. This womar 
went to a rooming house and delivered one child in a room all by herself. Sh 
was In great pain. She went outside into the corridor, crawled out and sh 
was assisted by two loggers to deliver the second child. ‘Luckily those twe 
children are living today. I have another case about two young women whe 
were having their first child. They were advised by their people to go te 
the hospital. Her people feared that they were going to have trouble. They 
came from Nootka to Port Alberni, which is two hundred miles by fishing boat 
and when they arrived they were refused to be taken into the hospital. They 
went back and as the Indians suspected, these two girls died. | q 
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By the Chairman: 


@. When was this?—A. Within the last two or three years. 

Q. When was the first case2?—A. I mentioned that in the complaint whick 

I lodged with Major MacKay. ; 3 4 
_ Q. When?—A. Within two or three years, and when Dr. Moore was there 

I asked for an investigation on this matter. The doctor in question quit rather 
than face the investigation. Now, these things have happened recently, within 
two or three years, and the situation has been improved, but I do not want 
such a situation to happen again to any Indian woman anywhere in Canada 
Now, this same doctor attended an Indian woman in a wigwam and hi 
was in a hurry. He would not take her to a hospital; he looked after her in 2 
wigwam, and he used his hands to force the child out, and he was in such a hurry 
to get away that he put his knee on her stomach to force the afterbirth and 
when she hollered in pain he slapped her on the face. a 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Were you there at this time Mr. Paull?—A. I beg your pardon? | 
Q. Were you there in attendance at the time?—A. Certainly not, how 
could I be there? a 
Q. Well, how do you know?—A. The Indians have complained to me. ~ 
Q. Somebody has told you?—A. Yes. They told me, and they laid com- 
plaints with the proper authorities, with the Indian commissioner. They asked 
for an investigation. 
Q. When was that?—A. I have not got a copy of my letter, it is lodged 
with the Indian commissioner in Vancouver. ee 
Q. All the complaints are in that letter? 


Mr. Farquuar: Did you get an investigation? 


a 
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_ The Witness: No, the doctor quit and they never had the investigation. 
Now Indian women are not deserving of that kind of treatment on the West 
soast or anywhere in Canada and that is why I want the sympathy of this 
»ommittee in order that such instances do not happen again. 

_ The Cuarrman: Might I ask a question? Dr. Moore is in attendance, 
and Mr. MacKay. Do you gentlemen know of these cases? 

Mr. MacKay: I have not any recollection of a case of that kind ever 
soming before me. If it has occurred, certainly the facts will be on the file 
n the department. If Mr. Paull would be a little more specific mentioning 
aames and dates, we could probably trace the file and place it before the 
sommittee for consideration. 

The CHatRMAN: Do you know anything about this Dr. Moore? 

Dr. Moorn: I know there were some complaints about our medical service 
and I have some recollection of this case. 

The CHariRMAN: You could tell us about that later. 

Dr. Moore: Yes. 

The CHarirMAN: Would you care to continue, Mr. Paull? 

Mr. Farquuar: The fact that the doctor left would not prevent an investi- 
zation. 

The Witness: I asked for an investigation and Mr. Moore was in the 
office of the commissioner. I made my appeal for an investigation to both 
Dr. Moore and the Indian commissioner, Major MacKay, at the same time. 
oth of them were there and I handed each of them a copy of my letter and 
chat letter will be available in Vancouver. Mr. Moore might even have it here. 
- Mr. MacKay: I am not suggesting that the complaint is not valid but 
L cannot recall the details. Certainly I cannot recall a case of that character, 
out Dr. Moore says he recalls that a complaint was made to him, but just 
what the nature of the complaint was I cannot recall. 

The CHAIRMAN: Could you give us the names Mr. Paull? 
Mr. Pauutu: I would have to refer to the letter. 

The CHAIRMAN: You could give us that by correspondence. 
Mr. CasTLEDEN: What was the doctor’s name? 


_ The Wirness: The doctor’s name was Jones. There was a prior complaint 
on that which brought to the city of Port Alberni the medical superintendent 
of the Department of Indian Affairs. That doctor’s name was McQuarrie, 
Alex. McQuarrie. There was a large meeting of Indians and I was called there. 
The Indians complained about the treatment given to this Indian woman 
who died in this wigwam. Dr. McQuarrie just defended the other doctor and 
e did not get anywhere with the complaint. Although the woman died we 
sould not get anywhere. The reason I mention these things here is because 
we do not want such things to happen again anywhere in Canada. 

f Now, as you have told me, Mr. Chairman, I have only ten minutes. Do 
you want me to carry on or do you want to cross-examine me? . 


( The CuHarrMAN: That is entirely up to you, Mr. Paull. 

_ Mr. Buackmore: Suppose we let the witness decide if he wants us to ask 
questions. 

_ The CHatrMAn: Well, he has asked us that. If any member of the com- 
mittee wishes to ask questions it will be in order. 


Mr. Castitepen: There are one or two things that I would like to ask before 
the witness closes. The first is with respect to the Brotherhood. Is _ this 
rganization which you represent, of which you are the head, the North 

erican Brotherhood of Canada or the Canadian branch of the North American 
ie 
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organization? Would you clear that up? There was some question raised se, 
it the other day. 

The Wirness: We are independent of any other national ata anoe 
We are the North American Indian Brotherhood, in Canada. We are affiliatec 
with any organization in the United States, nor with any national organization 
I have been advised by my legal advisers to try and conduct this organizatior 
along the plans of the British Commonwealth of Nations and I have been advisec 
by my legal advisers to try and make our organization a commonwealth o 
Indian nations of Canada. There is no dispute among the Indians that i 
created because of religion. We do not want anything like that. We have 
Indians in different denominations in our organization. We do not want anyon 
to try to split us up because of religion, and so forth. That sort of thing doe 
“not enter into the mind of the Indian at all. 7% 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I note your letterhead has on it, “Grand Council, North American India 
Brotherhood.” Is that not correct?—A. That is right. 

Q. Is it Grand Council, North American Indian Brotherhood of Ganges 
A. Of Canada. Mr. Castleden asked me if we were affiliated with organization 
in the United States, and I said, ‘‘No”. 

@. He did not say the United States. He said an American organization — 
A. He mentioned the name of an organization in the United States. 


Mr. CasTLEDEN: No, there was a question raised yesterday. It was statec 
this was the North American Indian Brotherhood and it was said it had offices 
in the United States. I wanted to clear that up so that the committee woul 
know yours is a purely Canadian organization. 

The Wirness: Unfortunately some of the relatives of the Six None ant 
the Indians living across the border have friends on the other side of the line 
which the white people put between the Indian and the Indians did not make 
There are some international problems. There is the money due to the Indian: 
in Canada and in the United States under the Pottowatomie treaty. Becaus 
of the effort of the Indians in Canada and their relatives in the United = 


to try to obtain fulfilment of the payment of treaty moneys under t 
Pottowatomie treaty we have some of these Indians on the other side of the lin 


By the Charman: | 

Q. I also notice on the executive board you have two members who live im 

the United States, Angus Horn and Chief Blue Cloud.—A. Angus Horn is Q 
member of the Six Nations. : 
Q. He is on the executive board of your organization?—A. He is on th 
executive board of our organization. : 
Q. Then some of your members are residents of the United States ot 
America? - 
Mr. Biackmore: He is explaining that now. 4 
The Wirness: I am explaining that Angus Horn is a member of the Six 
Nations. He was nominated on our executive by the Six Nations hereditary 
grand council. p: 


By the Chairman: a 

Q. That does not answer my question. You have members in the United 

States and Canada. I think that is the point—A. He is an Indian who is 

working in Detroit. That is where he gets his mail. That is why his address 

is given as Detroit. That is where he receives his letters in case anybody wants 
to write to him. j 
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; Q. He is a United States citizen?—A, No, no, he is a Canadian citizen 
- working in the United States. 
| Q. He lives in the United States?—A. Yes. 

Q. Chief Blue Cloud lives in the United States?—A. He is an American 
Indian, but Angus Horn is a Canadian Indian. 

Q. I do not think we need to pursue that any further. 

Mr. Cas: It does not weaken your organization at all. 


By Mr. Castleden: 

| Q. The other question I want to ask is whether you have a constitution 
_ for your organization?—A. Unfortunately I spent a lot of time and hired a 
_ lawyer to prepare our constitution, but my legal adviser, ‘Mr. Murdock, told me 
“Do not have any constitutidn. The greatest organization in the world, the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, has no constitution. Do not have any 
constitution.” That is what Mr. Murdock advised me so we have no constitution. 
We have been advised by our legal advisers to pattern our organization along 
the lines of the British Commonwealth of. Nations. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is Mr. Murdock a lawyer?—A. Yes, he is. He appeared before the 
_ Privy Council recently. 

Q. Of what bar is he a member?—A. Ontario. 

Q. I do not think he is a member of the Ontario bar. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: He used to be. : 

Mr. Harkness: It does not matter whether or not he is. 

Mr. BuAckmore: Let us hear the witness. 

The WiTNEss: Another matter that I have been asked to bring to the 
attention of this committee is the difficulty that the Indians of Nanaimo have. 
_ been experiencing for many years. 

In the year 1927, Duncan Campbell Scott, then Director General of Indian 
Affairs, told Mr. Kelly and myself in his office, watch out for the Nanaimo 
_Indians, they have a lot of money coming to them. They were supposed to. 
'receive royalties from the coal which is dug out of their reserve—they had 
lots of money coming to them and you want to see that they get their money. 
These Indians and myself have been trying to have an investigation into this 
matter for years but we can’t get anywhere. We have tried to get a lawyer, 
_we tried to pay a lawyer out of band funds. The Indians came to me only two 
weeks ago and asked me to go to Nanaimo, and they said that the officials of. 
the Indian department had hindered them in their efforts to get the services of 
-a lawyer. Those complaints that I had made to me, it is difficult sometimes to 
get a lawyer. These Indian agents have hindered their efforts. Now, the railroad — 
built through this reserve up to this coal mine. The Indians never consented to 
this railroad. I have letters here dealing with that. It would take a long time 
to go into it. The reason that I mention that, that the Indians have been 
hindered by the officials of the Indian department in getting a lawyer—now. 
what can we do? We can’t get a lawyer. We go to get the band funds. 
Gentlemen, I appeal to this committee to try to open the door in some way so 
that we could go to some tribunal and get justice. They claim they have lots 
of money due them as royalties. They claim this railroad is in their reserve 
for the benefit of this company, that it is put in there without their consent, 
‘that it went through their gardens, smashed their fences, and so on; and 
‘they haven’t got any money out of it from this railroad. 

Mr. MacNticou: We will inquire into that, now that we have the evidence 
Mr. CAsTELDEN: How does he mean, the department stopped them? 
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The Witness: Mr. MacKay can tell you ‘that. | . | 
Mr. Buackmore: I suggest that the witness proceed. — AU ARAL fer aa 
The Wrrness: If you will help these poor Indians they will appreciate it — 


very much, And now, the last time I was in Ottawa, just before I left the 
band, the Indian agent addressed the council at the Squamish reserve, that is 
where I live, and he said, I have a circular letter from the Department of 
- Indian Affairs instructing me to admit all illegitimate children. My brother who 
is a member of the council asked him to produce that circular letter. He 
said that there were other things written on it and he had not brought it with him. 
I asked Mr. Hoey if such a circular letter had gone out to all Indian agents. — 
Mr. Hoey replied that he had no knowledge of it and told me to go and see Mr. . 
MacCrimmon, the man in charge of records. Mr. MacCrimmon looked through 7 
all his files for my tribe and there were no copies there, and I understand from 
the department here in Ottawa that no such letter had gone out. Well, that 
Indian agent admitted some illegitimate children to our tribe and there are lots” 
of other illegitimate children there but we do not know why they did not get in. — 
I think it is the lowest type of trick. The Indian agent had no such letter to | 
tell a properly constituted Indian council, a council constituted under the Indian _ 
Act, that he had received an official document from the department here at © 
~ Ottawa commanding him to admit illegitimate children. Now, because of this — 
statement some of these illegitimates have been admitted and are now members 4 
of the band, receiving distribution money and all the benefits of the tribe. 
There are other illegitimate children who haven’t got in. I think there should be © 
an investigation among the tribes not only in British Columbia but throughout — 
the whole of Canada. I believe there should be an investigation every ten years — 
for the same reason that you take a census of the people of Canada every ten — 
years. I think it is a very necessary thing because the Indians who are admitted © 
into the tribe receive all the benefits from the band fund if that band has any | 
fund. We say no Indian agent has the authority, on his own, to admit anyone- 
into membership in the band. This right should remain vested in the majority of 7 
the band; that is the way all the Indians in Canada want it. This authority 
should not be conferred upon an Indian agent and no Indian agent should © 
usurp that authority. I ask the members of this committee to take particular | 
note of that Indian agent in saying he had received a letter which was never: 
written. | 


The CuHairMAN: Do you wish to ask a question, Mr. Reid? 


- 
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By Mr. Reid: 

Q. I should like to ask how many members are in Mr. Paull’s organization | 

‘n British Columbia or in Canada. I think it is important to know that in 
view of the-representations made by the Native Brotherhood—A. In British 
Columbia, I think before the end of this month we will indicate to you there 
are about 15,000 Indians in British Columbia who are looking to my organization” 
for guidance, leadership and so forth. : 


By the Chairman: , a 

Q. Are they paid up members?—A. They are paid up-in British Columbia. 

We have organizations co-operating with us. They are organizations by them- 
selves and then they co-operate with us. We do not deal with some of the 
people as members, we deal with them as organizations, you see. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is now eleven o’clock, gentlemen, and I am afraid we 
will have to bring this hearing to a close. Mr. Paull, on behalf of this committee, 
I wish to extend to you our appreciation for your attendance here. We regret very 
much that you were not able to be here yesterday to be heard. We have extended | 


é 
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o you this extra session to-night from nine until eleven o’clock which is the 
ame as an extra day. We appreciate there are many other things which you 
vish to tell this committee, but I do not think it would be of assistance in the 
evision of the Act. We have the brief you presented last year and the brief 
rou have presented this year. We feel sure they will be of great help to us in 
evising the Act. I should like, on behalf of this committee, to extend to you 
ur appreciation for coming here. 

The Wirness: Honourable Mr. Chairman, before I close my remarks, 
wish to say this; I have been asked by the Indians of Ontario to remain. here, 
o be with them and listen to them when they present their evidence, so I will 
ye here. If this committee in its wisdom thinks I can be of any assistance at 
hat time or any time while I am here, I will be pleased to give any evidence 
yr information you desire. I have many more things to say, and I am more than 
ingry at the Canadian, Pacific for making me lose one day here. I appeal to 
rou, if you can find the time, to let me appear before you again; I would 
ertainly appreciate it. 
| The CHarrMAN: You understand our position, Mr. Paull. We have Saskat- 
hewan Indians coming on Thursday and Friday. We have no time left, at the 
lisposal of the committee, for hearing anything further from the North American 
ndian Brotherhood. We regret it very much, but there is nothing we can do 
‘bout it. 

The Wirness: I thank you very much for the time you have given to me. 


The committee adjourned at 11.05 p.m. to resume on Thursday, May 8, 
Bt!) at 11.00 a.m. 
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APPENDIX EQ 
GRAND COUNCIL 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN BROTHERHOOD | 
Office of Executive Board Member | 
August 19, 1946. 


To the Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons, 
appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act, House of Commons, 


Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


\ 


HoNOURABLE GENTLEMEN: | 
j 


: 


Re: Irrigation and Grazing Lands in B.C. 3 
q 

I take the liberty to place this important matter of irrigation and rari 
lands before your honourable committee in a preliminary way, as our President 
Mr. Andrew Paull will place the matter before you when he next appears before 
your committee. j 

A grave injustice has been imposed upon the Indians, by the manner it 
which we have been gradually denied the use of water and grazing lands, ai 
we had formerly enjoyed in the past. i 

Before the coming of the white men, game abounded in these grazing area 
as well as berries and roots which provided us with food. : 

When these disappeared my grandfather had stock which grazed on thes 
areas, to replace the wild game that were then depleted, and my family hay 
had stock for the last 60 or 70 years. j 

When our Indian reserves were allotted by the Joint Reserve Commissione 
representing the two governments, the use of water from adjoining streams 0 
those that flowed through our lands, were especially allotted to us, in the sam 
way as the Indian Reserves were allotted to us. i 

We have not received the protection from the Indian Department in main 
taining these waters, in the dry belt of B.C. a 

When the Government of Canada transferred the natural resources to thi 
BC. Government within the Railway Belt, they transferred with it the water 
that had been guaranteed to us, and reserved for us; and now B.C. administer 
these waters and also the grazing areas. e 

This grave injustice is a violation of our inalienable natural and civil right 
as human beings, which also contravenes the dignity, the sanctity and eterné 
destiny of human beings, which no one, no matter how powerful, can violat 
without inflicting a grave injustice. q 

When British Rule was first established in B.C. Her Late Majesty Quee! 
Victoria decreed in an official despatch to Governor Douglas, to the effect, ~ 

That when the advancing requirements of colonization encroach upo 
lands occupied by that race, measures of liberality and justice should b 
persued in compensating them for the lands which they have been taugh 
to regard as their own. a 


These lands which we regarded as our own have been taken away from us 
as well as the water, because nothing can grow in our country without. wate 


hos 
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hich has been gradually taken away from us by the rapacious hands of 
the white men, who ever seem to advantage themselves while the Indian Depart- 
ment fails to act in the protection of our legal rights. . 


A decision of the Supreme Court of B.C. was rendered, against our rights 
to the water, but again we were dealt an injustice when we were not privileged 
to be represented at the hearing to decide our water rights. This is a violation 
of British Justice, when a court is held in the absence of the principals. Mr. Paull 
will deal with matter more fully when he appears before you. 


When the Indian Reserves in the dry belt were allotted about the year 
1877 and the years that followed, it was even then recognized that water was 
needed for the very existence of the Indians, as without water, nothing can 
grow. The white men depleted our wild game; then we had to raise stock, and 
plant vegetables for our very existence; then the white men came along and 
took the water which had been guaranteed to us by the two governments in the 
first place. Our very existence for the future is endangered, as our country 
becomes populated until by their greater numbers, we will eventually become 
extinct through T.B. and other diseases. 

My late father Chief Batiste George in the year 1911 with other Chiefs 

visited the Government of B.C. in Victoria on the Indian land question, also 
the Indian Commissioner when he asked that the water be regimented so that 
the Indians can farm their lands. 
When the Royal Commission on Indian Affairs (1913-1916) went through 
our country the Chiefs and delegates asked for the water to be brought to 
their farms. I myself have been asking the Indian Commissioner for the last 
thirty years to instal irrigation schemes on the reserves. He always told me, 
“Alright, next year” but next year never came. That was the late W. E. 
Ditchburn. 


> When Mr. James Coleman was our Indian Agent he asked for the water 
out Mr. Ditchburn told him, not to ask for the irrigation schemes. While 
the Chief’s have been asking the Indian Department officials for the installation 
of irrigation schemes, the white settlers were busy telling the Indians not to 
iave the irrigation schemes installed on their reserves, as it would prejudice 
their Aboriginal Rights. Much trickery was used to prolong action by the 
ndians. 

me By this delaying action, the white people then went to the B.C. government 
ind said, “The Indians are ‘not using the water, so let us white people use the 
vater that was formerly allotted to them.” 

- It was only when I threatened to go to Ottawa that a start was made to 
wing the water to my reserve, but the work is not yet finished, but lots of 
xcuses are advanced for the delay, including the complaint that my Indians 
id not want to work. Of course they. could not move the big boulders. 

There is a big. irrigation ditch going through my reserve for over five miles 
or which no rent is paid. Just before it reaches the city of Oliver B.C. there 
s a spillway, from which water escaped naturally, but these have been sealed 
o that my cattle cannot get water even to drink. 


I asked the Irrigation Agent if I could put a flume to this spillway long 
igo to irrigate about forty acres of my land. He gave me permission and I 
pent nearly $600 to build a wooden flume. But another Irrigation Agent came, 
d he wanted to buy this forty acres. I told him I needed the hay badly and 
ould not sell it. Because of this he sealed the spillway, and now my flume 
8 going to rot, my forty acres are not producing any hay. 
_ Many Indians have been tricked of their water, so now they are permitted 
0 only use the excess water if there is any. It would take too long to tell 
he many things that have been done to stop the Indians from using the water, 
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so that no irrigation scheme would be installed. There is lots of trouble about 
this water being taken right from within the reserves, and piped to white men’s 
farms, often without the consent of the Jadiarig. >: | | 

We could tell you lots of how we have been fooled and denied the water 
which we have been asking the Indian Department officials for over thirty years, 
but all we got was promises. 

This whole matter should be investigated, with the Indians given a chance 
to make the necessary information available, and they should be represented 
on any board making the investigation. 

I recommend that the sum of $50,000 be spent in each year for the next 
five years for the installation of irrigation schemes, and salvage what may yet 
“be available, without any loss of time, before it is impossible to get any water, 
as many settlers are coming into the country. | 

The white people say that we do_not make use of our lands, and that 
these should be taken away from us. Well we cannot grow anything without 
water, and the trickery of these very same white men have stopped us from 
cetting the water to make use of our lands. | 

When the Indian Reserve Commissioner was alloting the water and the 
land, he told the chiefs, that in time there would be no more game, berries 
and roots for the Indians to eat,.so he was going to give them water as well 
so that they could do as the white people will be doing, and use the water 
to plant their food on their lands. 

But in many cases the white people have now diverted the streams that 
formerly flowed through our reserves, and there is no more water that eave 
natural irrigation to our lands, and it is impossible to find drinking water for 
our stock, because the streams that formerly flowed through our lands are now 
dry, because the white people have diverted the water to their own land, under 
the administration of the Government of British Columbia and this is criminal 
because it denies the Indians of the very rights of human beings to exist and 
live in their own country. ; 

Our grazing lands have gone the same way. These have been acquired 
by rich people who have bought the Jand from the government, and who pay 
the government for the grazing rights. When they acquire the grazing rights, 
they chase our cattle away from the lands which Queen Victoria spoke of as 
“Tands that we have been taught to regard as our own”. q 

Many Indians do not understand why they must pay a grazing fee for the 
use of the territories which they have never surrendered to the Crown, in the 
same way as territories which were surrendered by the Indians by a Treaty 
for which they receive annuities. ’ 

Because of this difficulty, I recommend that you: bring into action the 
recommendation of the Indian Commissioner to the Indian Department, that 


the sum of $1,500.00 in each year be taken from the Special Grant and paid 
over to the B.C. Government for the grazing privileges of the Indians. 

We have an inherent right to these grazing areas. We as human beings, 
and aboriginals of the country are inseparable from the grazing areas and the 
water for irrigation purposes, because of the very character of the country. — 

Why should a government remain inactive as our trustees, and allow these 
requirements to be taken away from us. | ‘3 

Why should a government, or two governments legislate that some of the 
people in this area can have water while some must not have any water oI 
grazing lands. 7 

We lave been pleading and pleading for these things for many many years. 
When we ask the Indian Department officials here, why the Indian Department 
does not do anything, they tell us that the Indian Department officials a 
Ottawa KNOW NOTHING about irrigation and grazing, and because they 


do not understand these things, is because they do not think that we need it. 
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| The scope and success of a stock raiser in this country is limited to the 
area he has as a grazing land. We are hemmed in and surrounded in many ' 
places by rich men who have bought the grazing lands that our efforts are 
now very limited, because we have not enough erazing lands. 

Water for domestic purposes is badly needed, and assistance in the fencing 
of the reserves is also needed. 

On behalf of the Indians residing in the dry belt of the province of B.C. 
I most sincerely pray that your honourable committee will take the necessary 
action without loss of time to bring about a proper adjustment of the injustices 
that have now been imposed on our people, and to this we will ever pray. 


Respectfully yours 


Chief Narcisse B. GEORGE 


Executive Board Member 
North American Indian Brotherton 


P.S.—We have tried to be good people, during the last war my father bought 
$21,000 of Victory Bonds to help our white brothers in the war. 
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APPENDIX ER 
INDIAN AFFAIRS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The native Indians of British Columbia are ina different position than the 
rest of the Indians in Canada in that no treaty was signed between the Indians 
and the Crown, and because they have not surrendered their aboriginal rights. 
Before the coming of the white man there were many sovereign powers 
represented by a number of tribes in certain well defined areas. 


During the month of October in the year 1763, King George III issued an 
Imperial Proclamation defining the manner by which the Crown was to take 
possession of the country east of the Rocky Mountains. Despite executive and 
legislative action by the Governments of Canada and that of the Province of 
British Columbia, they have failed to extinguish the native title to the lands 
in British Columbia as declared by her late Majesty Queen Victoria. 

The policy to be pursued by the Colonial Government was contained in an 
official despatch under date of July 31, 1855, which we quote:— 


3. I have to enjoin upon you to consider the best and most humane 
means of dealing with the Native Indians. The feelings of this country 
would be strongly opposed to the adoption of any arbitrary or oppressive 
measures towards them. At this distance, and with the imperfect means 
of knowledge which I possess, I am reluctant to offer, as yet, any 
suggestion as to the prevention of affrays between the Indians and the 
immigrants. This question is of so local a character that it must be solved 
by your knowledge and experience, and I commit it to you, in the full. 
persuasion that you will pay every regard to the interests of the Natives 
which an enlightened humanity can suggest. Let me not omit to observe, 
that 1t should be an invariable condition, in all bargains or treaties with 
the natives for the cession of lands possessed by them in some other 
shape and above all, that is the earnest desire of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that your early attention should be given to the best means of 
diffusing the blessings of the Christian R eligion and of civilization among 
the natives. 
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In Colonial days the title of the Indian Tribes was fully recognized by the 
Imperial Parliament, by the Imperial Government and by the— Colonial 
Authorities, as is shown by the following facts: 
In Accordance with the Proclamation issued by King George Third 
in the year 1763, the Imperial Statutes by which the Colonies of 
Vancouver’s Island and British Columbia were established (12 & le 
Vict. C. 48 and 21 & 22 Vict. C. 99) describe the territories included 

in the Colonies as being parts of the “Indian Territories”. | 
On 6th February 1861 the House of Assembly of the Colony ol 
Vancouver Island addressed to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Petition relating to the purchase of the lands of the Indians, from 
Which the following words are quoted: “That the House of Assembly 
respectfully considers that the extinction of the aboriginal title is obligatory 
on the Imperial Parliament”. j 
From the Despatch of Secretary of State for the Colonies replying 
to that Petition dated 19th October 1861 the following words are quoted; 
“T am fully sensible of the great importance of purchasing without loss 

of time the native title to the soil of Vancouver Island”. 


In the month of January 1870 the Government of the United Colony o: 
British Columbia deliberately decided -to adopt a report then issued an¢ 
announced the policy of denying that the Indian Tribes of the Province have 
any title and thus seizing all the lands of the Province without treaty 0: 
compensation. By this Report was commenced the Indian land controversy 
which has been the cause-of great and ever increasing trouble. | 

When in the year 1871 British Columbia became part of Canada, th 
territorial land rights of the Indian Tribes were, as is submitted express 
preserved by the provisions of the British North America Act and thus became 
part of the Constitution of the Province of British Columbia. Under Section 
109 of the Act the lands of the Province ‘‘subject to any trust existing m 
respect thereof and to any interest other than that of the Province in the same.’ 
Under Section 146 of the Act Article Thirteen, being one of the “Terms of 
Union” and dealing with the matter of lands to be reserved for the use and 
benefit of the Indians, became subject to all provisions of the Act. 4 

Notwithstanding these facts, which, as is submitted should have been 
regarded as alone quite conclusively establishing the land rights claimed bj 
the Indian Tribes, the attitude of local Governments continued to be that whiel 
had been announced by the Report of January 1870. } 

This attitude of local Governments was vigorously and _persistenti 
opposed by the Dominion of Canada. In the year 1874 the Minister of 
Interior sent to the Government of British Columbia communication demanding 
recognition of Indian land rights. From that letter the following words arg 
quoted :— ) 


The policy foreshadowed in the provisions of the 18th clause 0! 
British Columbia Terms of Union is plainlv altogether inadequate t¢ 
satisfy the fair and reasonable demands of the Indians to satisfy thes¢ 
demands, and to secure the good will of the natives, the Dominion and 
local Governments must look beyond the terms of that agreement—ane 
be governed in their conduct towards the aborigines by the justice 0: 
their claims and by the necessities of the case. BS 


From the Report of the Minister of Justice relating to the Land Act 6 
British Columbia, which was made on 19th January 1875 and was adopted by 
the Governor General in Council on 23rd January 1875 (Dominion and Provin 


cial Legislation—Hodgins—p. 1024 to 1028) the following words are quoted :— 
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Considering then these severral features of the case that no surrender 
; or cession of their territorial rights, whether the same be of a legal or 
equitable nature, has ever been executed by the Indian Tribes of the 
Province, that they allege that the reservations of land made by the 
Government for their use have been arbitrarily so made and are totally 
inadequate to their support and requirements and without their assent, 
that they are not averse to hostilities in order to enforce rights which 
it is impossible to deny them and that the Act under consideration not 
only ignores these right but expressly prohibits the Indians from enjoying 
the rights of recording or pre-empting lands, except by consent of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the undersigned feels that he cannot do other- 
wise than advise that the Act in question is objectionable as tending to 
deal with lands which are assumed to be the absolute property of the 
Province, an assumption which completely ignores, as applicable to the 
Indians of British Columbia, the honour and good faith with which the 
Crown has in all other cases since its sovereignty of the territories in 
North America dealt with their various Indian Tribes. 

There is not a shadow of doubt that from the earliest.times England 
has always felt it imperative to meet the Indians in Council and to obtain 
surrender of tracts of Canada, as from time such were required for the 
purposes of settlement. 


In the year 1876 Lord Dufferin, Governor General of Canada, made at 
Victoria a famous speeech in the course of which he declared that the Indian 
policy of British Columbia was an “initial error’ and warned the people of 
the Province that to persist in refusing to recognize Indian title might bring upon 
‘them grave consequences. 

In course of Report above mentioned the Minister of Justice declared that 
the title of the Indian Tribes is an interest in the lands of the Province of British 
‘Columbia under Section 109 of the British North America Act. This view of 
‘the Minister of Justice has been confirmed by the various judgments delivered 
by the Judicial Committee of His Majesty’s Privy Council in Canadian cases 
relating to Indian Title. The words of Report of the Minister of Justice dealing 
with this particular subject are the following: 


The undersigned would also refer to the British North America Act, 
1867, Section 109, applicable to British Columbia, which enacts in effect 
that all lands belonging to the Province shall belong to the Province 
“subject to any trust existing in respect thereof, and to any interest other 
than that of the Province in the same.” 

That which has been ordinarily spoken of as the ‘Indian title’ must 
of necessity consist of some species of interest in the lands of British 
Columbia. 

If it is conceded that they have not a freehold in the soil, but that 
they have an usufruct, a right of occupation or possession of the same for 
their own use, then it would seem that these lands of British Columbia 
are subject, if not to “trust existing in respect thereof,” at least to an 
“interest other than that of the Province in the same’’. 


_ We further contend that that opinion given in 1875 has been supported 
‘by a decision of the Privy Council in the case of the Attorney General for the 
Dominion of Canada, Appellant, vs. Attorney General for Ontario. Respondent, 
and the Attorney General for Quebec, Appellant, vs. Attorney General for Ontario, 
Respondent. This is (Appeal cases) 1897, at page 199. In this case sections 
109, 111 and 112 of the British North America Act were dealt with, but for 
the purpose of our case, we refer only to Section 109 as their lordships dealt. 
I 
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with it. We now quote an extract from the judgment of their lordships, 
delivered by Lord Watson, at page 210, last paragraph:— . 
The expressions “subject to’ any trusts existing in resepct thereof” 

and “‘subject to any interest other than that of the province” appear to 

their lordships to be intended to refer to different classes of right, their 
lordships are not prepared to hold that the word “trust”? was meant by 

the legislature to be strictly limited to such proper trusts as a court of 
equity would undertake to administer; but, in their opinion, it must at 

least have been intended to signify the existence of a contractual or legal 

_ duty, incumbent upon the holder of the beneficial estate or its proceeds, 

to make payment out of one or other of these, if the debt due to the 
creditor to whom that duty ought to be fulfilled. q 

On the other hand, ‘an interest other than that of the province in 

the same” appears to them to denote some right or interest in a third 
party, independent of and capable of being vindicated in competition with 
beneficial interest of the old province. | 7 


. 

We contend that that decision supports the decision of the Minister of 
Justice, in 1875. , 
In pursuance of recommendation contained in Report made by the Minister 

of Justice and adopted as above stated, the Land Act of British Columbia was 
disallowed by the Government of Canada. British Columbia however, persisted 
in carrying out the policy of ignoring and denying Indian title, and in the follow- 
ing year the Land Act was re-enacted. The issue regarding the claims of th 
Indian Tribes of British Columbia thus raised has never been determined. 
The foregoing despatch and the other correspondence between the Colonial 
Government and the Imperial Government are to be found in the Sessional 
Papers of the first legislature of British Columbia and in a book entitled “Indian 
Land Question of British Columbia, 1850-1870”. Also in the report of the pro- 
ceedings of a Joint Committee of Parliament appointed to enquire into the 
claims of the allied Indian tribes of British Columbia in the year 1926. fe 
A despatch from Lord Carnarvon to Sir James Douglas under date of 
1th of April, 1858, instructed the Colonial Government to purchase the lands. 
that they required from the native Indians, and we quote the following 
_ despatch :— | } 
I am glad to perceive that you have directed the attention of the 

House to that interesting and important subject, the relation of Her 
Majesty’s Government and of the Colonies to the Indian race. Proofs 

are, unhappily, still too frequent of the neglect which Indians experience 

when the white men obtain possession of their country. Their claims to 
consideration are forgotten at the moment when equity most demands 

that the hand of the protector should be extended to help them. In the 

case of the Indians of Vancouver Island and British Columbia, Her 
Majesty’s Government earnestly wishes that when the advancing require-_ 

ments of colonization bear upon lands occupied by members of that races 
measures of liberality. should be adcpted for compensation to them for the 
territory which they have been taught to regard as their own. 


On receipt of this edict in a final communication Sir James Douglas asked 
the Imperial authorities for a loan of £3,000 so that he could purchase some 
parcels of land from three tribes on Vancouver Island, under date of March 25, 
1861, and we quote: — q 

I have the honour of transmitting a petition from the House or 
Assembly of Vancouver Island to your Grace, praying for the aid of Her 
Maiesty’s Government in extinguishing the Indian title to the publie 
lands in this Colony; and setting forth, with much force and truth the 
evils that may arise from the neglect of that very necessary precaution. 


= 
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2. As the native Indian population of Vancouver Island have distinct 
ideas of property in land, and mutually recognize their several exclusive 
rights in certain districts, they would not fail to regard the occupation 
of such portions of the Colony by white settlers, unless with the full 
consent of the proprietary tribes, as national wrongs; and’ the sense of 
injury might produce a feeling of irritation against the. settlers, and 
perhaps disaffection to the Government that would endanger the peace | 
of the country. 


3. Knowing their feelings on that subject, I made it a practice up 
to the year 1859, to purchase native rights in the land, in every case, prior 
to the settlement of any district; but since that time in consequence of 
the termination of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Charter, and the want 
of funds, it has not been in my power to continue it. Your Grace must, 
indeed, be well aware that I have, since then, had the utmost difficulty in 
raising money enough to defray the most indispensable wants of Govern- 
ment. 


4. All the settled districts of the Colony, with the exception of 
Cowichan, Chemainus, and Barclay Sound, have been already bought 
from the Indians, at a cost in no case exceeding £2 10s. sterling for each 
family. As the land has, since then, increased in value, the expense would 
be relatively somewhat greater now, but I think that their claims might 
be satisfied with a payment of £3 to each family: so that taking the 
native population of those districts at 1,000 families, the sum of £3,000 
would meet the whole charge. 


5. It would be improper to conceal from your Grace ihe importance 
of carrying that vital measure into effect without delay. 


6. I will not oceupy your Grace’s time by any attempt to investigate 
the opinion expressed by the House of Assembly, as to the lability of 
the Imperial Government for al] expenses connected with the purchase 
of the claims of the aborigines to the public land, which simply amounts 
to this, that the expense would, in the first instanee, be paid by the 
Imperial Government, and charged to the account of proceeds arising from 
the sales of public tand. The land itself would, therefore, be ultimately 
ae to bear the charge. 


It is the practical question as to the means of raising the money, 
that ae this moment more seriously engages my attention. The Colony 
being already severally taxed for the support of its own Government, 
‘could not afford to pay that additional sum; but the difficulty may be 
surmounted by means of an advance from the Imperial Government 
to the extent of £3,000, to be eventually repaid out of the Colonial Land 
Fund. 


8. I would. in Pass strongly recommend that course to your Grace’s 
attention, as speciaily calculated to extricate the Colony from existing 
diffeulties without putting the Mother Country to a serious expense; 
and I shall carefully attend to the repayment of the sum advanced, in 
full, as soon as the Land Fund recovers in some measure from the 
depression caused hy the delav Her Maiestv’s Government has experienced 
in effecting a final arrangement with the Hudson Bav Company for the 
reconveyance of the Colony. as there is little doubt when our new system 
of finance comes fully into operation that the revenue will be fully 
adequate to the expenditure of the Colony. 


T have, ete., 
- (Signed) JAMES DOUGLAS. 
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The reply to this request was sent by Lord Newcastle, October 19, 1861, 


refusing the request for a loan, as follows:— - 7 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies to Governor Douglas, C.B. 


Downing Street, 
October 19, 1861. 


Sir,—I have had under my consideration your despatch No. 24, of 
the 25th of March last, transmitting an Address from the House of 
Assembly of Vancouver Island, in which they pray for the assistance of 
Her Majesty’s Government in extinguishing the Indian Title to the 
public lands in the Colony and set forth the evils that may result from 
a neglect of this precaution. . | 

I am fully sensible of the great importance of purchasing without 
loss of time the native title to the soil of Vancouver Island; but the 
acquisition of the title is a purely colonial interest, and the Legislature 
must not entertain any expectation that the British taxpayer will be 
burthened to supply the funds or British credit pledged for the purpose. 
I would earnestly recommend therefore to the House of Assembly, that 
they should enable you to procure the requisite means, but if they 
should not think proper to do so, Her Majesty’s Government cannot 
undertake to supply the money requisite for an object which, whilst it 
is essential to the interests of the people of Vancouver Island, is at the 
same time purely colonial in its character, and trifling in the charge tha 
it would entail. 


I have, etc., 
(Signed) NEWCASTLE. | 


Having failed to secure the necessary loan from the authorities, Governor 
Seymour had a meeting with 2,000 Indians and 60 chiefs when he notified 
the Indians that because they were without the necessary funds to purchase their 
lands, the Government would sell the same with the promise that a third of the 
money realized would be sent to the Queen, one-third to be set aside for the 
Indians of British Columbia, and ‘the balance to be used in administering the 
affairs of the Province. This information has been handed down by the Indans, 
and they record it as a sincere promise given to be eventually fulfilled, but 
in the years that followed when these promises were not carried out, many 
chiefs and leading Indians of British Columbia took steps asking for the 
fulfillment of this promise. Because of these efforts of the early days, 
exhibitions of power and authority were administered in an effort to silence 
the requests of the Indians. : 

Chief Joe Capilano, who had been appointed by the Indians in British 
Columbia to lead them in their efforts to secure justice, was put in jail by the 
then Attorney-General of the Province because of his activties concerning the 
Indian land question of British Columbia. But he nevertheless headed a 
delegation to England in the year 1906 when he placed the petition of the 
Indians before his late: Majesty King Edward VII. a 

After the first session of the Provincial Legislature the Minister of Justice 
gave an opinion disallowing the Land Act of the Province because, and among 
other reasons, the Act prohibited the Indians from pre-empting land. We 
quote the following words from this opinion:— 4 

That which has been ordinarily spoken of as the “Indian title” must. 
of necessity, consist of some species of interest in the lands of British 
Columbia. 5 

If it is conceded that they have not a freehold in the soil, but that 
they have an usufruct, a right of occupation or possession of the same 


for their own use, then it would seem that these lands of British Columbia 
are subject, if not to a “trust existing in respect thereof,’ at least “to 
an interest other than that of the province alone.” 

_ The undersigned, therefore, feels it incumbent on him to recommend 
that this Act should be disallowed, but suggests that such disallowance 
be postponed until the last day at which such can take place, with view 
of communication on the subject with the Lieutenant-Governor of 
British Columbia. 


The Indians continued to press their claims before the Governments which 
resulted in an Order in Council being passed by the Government of Canada, 
as follows:— 
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Privy Council nag 
Canada BGS iat 


Certified Copy of a Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, approved 
by His Royal Highness the Governor General on the 20th June, 1914. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them a Report from 
the Superintendent General of Indian Affairs, dated 11th March, 1914, submitting 
the accompanying memorandum from the Deputy Superintendent General of 
Indian Affairs upon the Indian claim to the lands of the Province of British 
Columbia, in which he concurs. 

The Committee, on the recommendation of the Superintendent General of 
Indian Affairs, advise that the claim be referred to the Exchequer Court of 
Canada with the right of appeal to the Privy Council under the following 
conditions :— 

1. The Indians of British Columbia shall, by their chiefs or represent- 
atives, in a binding way, agree, if the Court, or on appeal, the Privy 
Council, decides that they have a title to lands of the Province, to 
surrender such extinguishment of title in accordance with past usage of 
the Crown in satisfying the Indian claim to unsurrendered territories, 

f and to accept the finding of the Royal Commission on Indian Affairs in 

British Columbia as approved by the Governments of the Dominion and 
the Province as a full allotment of Reserve lands to be administered for 
their benefit as part of the compensation. 

2. That the Province of British Columbia by granting the said 
reserves as approved shall be held to have satisfied all claims of the 
Indians against the Province. 

That the remaining considerations shall be provided and the cost 

F, thereof borne by the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 

3 3. That the Government of British Columbia shall be represented 
by counsel, that the Indians shall be represented by counsel nominated 
4 and paid by the Dominion. 

4. That, in the event of the Court or the Privy Council deciding that 
the Indians have no title in the lands of the Province of British Columbia, 
the policy of the Dominion towards the Indians shall be governed by 
consideration of their interests and future development. 


All of which is respectfully submitted for approval. 


: RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
3 Clerk of the Privy Couneil. 


__The Indians were advised to refuse to accept the proposal and we again 
reaffirm that refusal because the terms and conditions were in contravention of 
the British justice promised to the Indians of British Columbia. 


~ 
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Having failed in their efforts with the local governments a petition was 
launched with His Majesty’s Privy Council but the Judicial Committee of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council refused to consider the case of the Indians because of 
the consent of the Government of Canada, which was never given, and because 
of this refusal the Privy Council could take no further action. We quote the 
official letter ;— 


Copy 59, 335-4A , : 
16 December, 1918. - 


Gentlemen.—Referring to your letter of the 27th May last, on the 
subject of certain claims of the Nishga Tribe of Indians in British 
Columbia, I am directed by the Lord President of the Council to state 
as follows:— , 


I. One of the matters in dispute is set out in the Petition lodged by 
you on the 21st May, 1913, as “the nature and extent of the rights of 
the said Nishga Nation or Tribe in respect of the said Territory.” The 
other is the question whether the Land Act of British Columbia is ultra, 
vires of the Legisature of that province. | 


2. If the contention of the Nishga Indians is, as it appears to be, that 
they have suffered an invasion of some legal right, the proper course would, 
in His Lordship’s opinion, be for them to taks such steps as may be open 
to them to litigate the matter in the Canadian Courts, from whose decision 
an appeal in the ordinary way can come to the Judicial Committee. It 
would seem that any intervention by the Crown by referring the matter 
specially direct to the said Committee would be an unconstitutional inter- 
ference with the local jurisdiction. | 


3. If, however, the claim of the Indians does not rest on any legal 
basis, but is, in effect, a complaint of the executive action of the Provincial 
or the Dominion Government, it would appear that, in accordance wit 1 
constitutional principles governing relations between the Crown and the 
Colonial Governments a special reference to the Judicial Committee to 
consider the action of the Dominion or Provincial Government could only 
be ordered on the recommendation of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and that he would only advise such a reference after consulting, 
and in accordance with the advice received from the Dominion Government. 


In these circumstances His Lordship cannot see his way to take any 
further action on the Petition. | 


I am, etc, 
(Sgd.) ALMERIC FITZROY. 


‘When the Indians failed in their appeal to the Privy Council their petitio ; 
was launched in the Parliament of Canada in the year 1926, which resulted in 
the appointment of a Special Joint Committee of the Senate and House of. 
Commons appointed to enquire into the claims of the Allied Indian Tribes of 
British Columbia in the year 1927. ) a 

Many Indians testified before this Committee as well as those advising 
them, but the crucial point of their decision was based on their findings that the 
Indians in British Columbia had been conquered by the British; but, despite 
this decision, which is historically not correct, they decided to give to the Indians 
the sum of $100,000 in each year in lieu of annuities. This money was to be 
used in assisting the Indians in every way, but the manner of the expenditure 
has not been made known to the Indians and they have had no voice in the 
manner in which this money, now aggregating $2,000,000 has been spent. 
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By decision of this Committee, Indian pupils who showed promise were to 
be assisted in the attainment of higher education and for the purpose of studying - 
any of the professions. Although a few Indian pupils were assisted in the 
original many Indian pupils were refused this privilege by Indian agents until 
about the year 1944, as a result of further representations to the Indian 
Commissioner. 

In many parts of the Province lands allotted to the Indians are altogether 
inadequate as to quality and area. During the years 1913 to 1916 a Royal 
Commission was appointed by the Governments to adjust the land areas with | 
powers to cut off portions of an Indian Reserve and to add to these Indian 
Reserves, but only from Crown lands which, even at that time, did not exist as 
Crown lands. 

The Indians petitioned the Government of Canada not to adopt the report 
of the Royal Commission because the lands that had been cut off were lands 
that had been cheated by the white people and the new lands given to the Indians 
were generally described as poor lands because arable lands were not then under 
the category.of Crown lands; but despite these appeals the two Governments 
passed similar enactments adopting the report of the Commission. 


WATER RIGHTS 


When the Indian Reserves were allotted to the Indians residing in the dry 
velt of the Province a stipulated number of inches from lakes or streams within 
or adjoining the Reserves, were allotted for the Indians by the same Joint | 
Commissioners representing the two governments which allotted these Reserves. 
When the Government of Canada transferred the natural resources of the 
Province within the boundaries of the Railway belt they contravened the legal 
rights of the Indians when they included the waters which had been allotted to 
she Indians in that conveyance. It was then understood that Indians had equal 
aghts with the white people to the use of these waters as long as they made use 
sf it, but actions by neighbouring white people with ulterior motives, advised 
she Indians not to use them because it would prejudicially affect their aboriginal 
rights. 

The Courts have decided on many occasions that the Indians has a 
asufructory right of occupation to the lands reserved for them. The action 
of the Government in transferring the authority over these waters to the 
Provincial Government is ultra vires of the British North America Act. 


GRAZING LANDS 


In the interior parts of the Province the Indians attempt to go into the 

jusiness of stock raising, but the business of stock raising is limited to the 
awailability of grazing lands. As in the case of the water, grazing lands are now 
idministered by the Province and many of these areas are now used by white 
settlers to the exclusion of the Indians. 
We recommend that the Government of Canada put into operation the 
‘ecommendation of the Indian Commissioner for British Columbia, that the sum 
9 $1,500 be taken each year from the Special Grant and paid over to the 
Provincial Government so that the Indians could have adequate grazing lands. 


TRAPPING 


The B.C. Government trapping laws were intended to preserve certain trap- 
ying areas for the people who had formerly trapped those areas, but the Indian 
Agents failed in their duties to protect the Indian interests. 

We ask that Indians be permitted to appeal to the Courts. 


Presented by Andrew Paull, President, North American Brotherhood, to 
loint Committee on 6th May, 1947. 
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( SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE. : 
AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


APPOINTED TO CONTINUE AND COMPLETE THE EXAMINATION 
a . AND CONSIDERATION OF THE 


(INDIAN ACT 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
| No. 19 


THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1947 


WITNESSES: 


[ajor D. M. MacKay, Commissioner, Indian Affairs, British Columbia; 
[r. John B. Tootoosis, President, Union of Saskatchewan Indians; 
hief Joseph Dreaver, former President, Saskatchewan Indian Association; 


hief John Gambler, former President, Protective Association for 
(Saskatchewan) Indians and their Treaties; 


everend Ahab Spence, Teacher, Little Pine Reserve, Saskatchewan... 
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EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., B.A., L.Phi 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or ComMMoNs, 
TuHurspay, 8th May, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to continue and complete the examination and consideration of the 
Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all such matters as have been 
referred to the said Committee met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Presiding: Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P. (Joint Chairman). 


Present: 


The Senate: The Honourable Senators Blais, Dupuis, Fallis, Johnston, 
McKeen, Robicheau and Taylor—7. 


The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Brown, 
Brunelle, Bryce, Blackmore, Case, Castleden, Charlton, Farquhar, Gariépy, 
Gibson ior: Alberni), Harkness, Little, Matthews (Brandon) ° (Vice-Chair- 
man), MacLean, MacNicol, Raymond (Wright) Reid—18. 


In attendance: (From Indian Affairs Branch): Messrs. R. A. Hoey, Director; 
D. M. MacKay, Commissioner, British Columbia; J. P. B. Ostrander, Inspector, 
Saskatchewan; T. R. L. MacInnes, Secretary; B. F. Neary, MBE., Superinten- 
dent, Welfare ‘and Training; H. M. Jones, Supervisor, Family Allowances; G. 
Patrick, V.L.A.; G. Armstrong, Welfare Division: 


Also, Mr. Norman E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the Committee and 
_ Liaison Officer. 


Major D. M. MacKay, Commissioner, Indian Affairs British Columbia, 
was called, and made a statement in reply to some matters raised before the 
Committee by Mr. Andrew Paull, President, North American Indian Brother- 
hood, and was questioned thereon. 


Mr. Castleden, M.P., introduced a dielgeatic from Saskatchewan, compris- 
ing Mr. John B. Tootoosis, President, Union of Saskatchewan Indians: Chief 
Joseph Dreaver, former President, Saskatchewan Indian Association: Chief 
John Gambler, former President, Protective Association for Saskatchewan Indians 
and their Treaties and the Reverend Mr. Ahab Spence, Indian School teacher, 
_ Little Pine Reserve. 


Discussion followed as to this representation. 


The Chairman read into the record a submission and brief from Mr. Arthur 
Favel, Poundmaker Reserve, Saskatchewan, in behalf of the “Queen Victoria 
| Treaty Protective Association”. 


Mr. John B. Tootoosis, called, presented “Submission of The Union of 
~ Saskatchewan Indians”, which is printed herewith as Appendix ES. 


; He also read into the record “Statutory Declarations with respect to the 
Brief of the Duck Lake Indian Agency”; and other correspondence in connec- 
tion therewith. (See Minutes of Evidence). 


3 The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m., to meet again: at 4 o’clock, p.m., 
this day. 
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The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 
Presiding: The Joint Chairman, Mr. D. F. Brown, M. P. 


Present: 


The Senate: The Honourable Senators Blais, Dupuis, Horner, Johnston, 
Macdonald (Cardigan), McKeen, Robicheau and Taylor—s. 


The House of Commons: Messrs. Brown, Bryce, Case, Castleden, Charlton, : 
Gibson (Comox-Alberni), Harkness, Matthews (Brandon), Raymond Wriohe em | 
Reid, Richard (Gloucester) —11. ‘ 


In attendance: as at this morning’s session, also Mr. Max Campbell, M. ia 
(The Battlefords). 


Mr. D. Mclvor, M-P., by leave of the Committee, made a brief tai 
welcoming Messrs. Dreaver and Gambler, two of his former athletic pupils. . 


Mr. J. P. B. Ostrander, Inspector, Indian Agencies, Saskatchewan, made a & 
statement with regard to the representation of Saskatchewan Indians. 


Mr. John B. Tootoosis, recalled, made a statement with regard to the — 
preparation of the brief of the Union of Saskatchewan Indians, and completed _ 
his summary of that brief. 


a 


: Chief Joseph Dreaver called, read a message of eerie to the Honorary — 

Chief “Wise Counsellor” (The Right Honourable W. M. King, P.C., Prime 
Minister of Canada) and made a statement with oe to the brief presented — 
by Mr. Tootoosis. 


Chief John Gambler, called, made a brief statement. 


The Reverend Mr. Ahab Spence, called, made a brief statement, but asked | 
to be allowed to make a more complete statement tomorrow; in the meantime | 
the Committee agreed to question him with regard to his experience as an Indian | 
school teacher. 


wo 


The Committee adjourned at 6 o’clock p.m., to meet again to-morrow, - 
Friday, 9th May, at 11 o’clock. a.m. : ne 


¢ 


T. L, McEVOY, 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF CoMMONS, 
May 8, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act, met this day at 11.00 a.m. 
_ Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman) presided. 

The Casita Couid we come to order, gentlemen? 

First I would like to say that we have had Major MacKay here with us 
for the past week. We have not as yet had an opportunity of hearing from 
him and as you will recall, at the last meeting we had to double up a little bit 
in view of the fact the British Columbia delegation was not prepared to make 
its presentation on the first day and they carried over on the second day. Now, 
if we could devote a few minutes this morning to Major MacKay I think it 
would be well, because he has to leave tomorrow whether we hear him or not. 

Mr. Rem: As far as I am concerned I think it is splendid to hear Major 
MacKay but I personally would like to have at least half an hour sometime 
today off the record. Many of these men are officials and they hesitate to tell 
us the whole picture. I think if Major MacKay is going to be heard it would 
be well if he would speak at least part of the time off the record. 

The CHatRMAN: There are some things that we would like to have on the 
record. 

Mr. Rei: I agree. 

The CHAIRMAN: Could we take that part of the evidence which we want 
- on the record and then later in the day take some of his evidence off the record. 
Mr. CasTLepEN: Before this is decided I would like it understood that 

these two days have been set aside to hear the Saskatchewan Indians and I 
| ie no time will be deducted from their hearing. They have a long brief and 
a lot of material to present. 
The CHatrMAN: As you know, Mr. Castleden, we have put ourselves out 
a great deal to hear all Indians and we will do so in order to hear this group. 
I am sure that all the members of the committee feel the same way and they 
will do everything possible to hear what these Indians have to present. 
| Mr. Castiepen: And would that include giving us an opportunity for 
questioning as well? 
ie The CHAIRMAN: Yes. As you know, there are two periods devoted to the 
Indians, from 11.00 a.m. until 1.00 p.m. today and from 11.00 a.m. until 1.00 
p.m. tomorrow. Now, if we find it is going beyond that length of time we have 
- adopted the practice of holding special meetings of this committee and I think 
that there is no doubt but what that will be the case with this delegation. 
Mr. CastLEpDEN: As long as that is understood I am agreeable. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is not what I think. 
Mr. CastLepEN: I said, “As long as it is understood I am agreeable.” 
| The CHARMAN: That is what has been done in the past but it will be 
_ entirely up to the committee to decide what will be done in the future. 
ha Now is it your pleasure that we hear Major MacKay for a few moments. 
J Some hon. Members: Right. 
The CHatrrmMan: Mr. MacKay, will you come forward, please? 
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 ealled: 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, and honourable members of this committee. — 
I do not propose to take a great deal of time this morning, but having listened 
to some of the representatives from British Columbia I feel that there are one 
or two things which require clarification. In the submission made by Mr. | 
Williams, he referred to plots of land which have been set aside in British — 
Columbia and I think he left the impression that the areas which the Indians © 
of that province have today are by no means sufficient for their requirements. — 
There are over 1,600 reserves in British Columbia with a total area in excess — 
of 800,000 acres. It is true that on the coastline the parcels set aside for 
Indians are small but, nevertheless, there are very extensive areas in the © 
interior and it has been my experience that a good many of the areas in the ~ 
province are not being used at the present time to the fullest extent. Mr. © 
Williams made reference to the fact, or at least he said, that on Vancouver Island ~ 
there was not an organized council of Indians. We have had organized councils — 
of Indians on Vancouver Island for over fifty years. As a matter of fact, the — 
Cowichan tribe has been under the part two advancement section of the Act — 
since 1885 and I attended a meeting of that council two years ago when they — 
were nominating men for the council and I was also present when they cast their — 
ballots for the new council. There were nine nominations for five positions and — 
on the day of the election the Indians filed in and cast their ballots in the same ~ 
way that we might do in municipal, provincial, and dominion elections. It — 
was also gratfying to find out that there was not a single spoiled ballot. I © 
should, therefore, not like it thought that this matter of municipal government — 
on the Indian reserves in British Columbia has not made some progress. Apart — 
altogether from the Cowichan reserve there are other reserves on the island which ~ 
have councils ‘but the Cowichan band is the only one which is under part two. | 
The Nanaimo and other reserves are under part one where the election is held ~ 
every three years instead of every year. ’ 

Mr. Gosnell, in his submission, referred to a lack of domestic water systems ~ 
on our reserves in British Columbia. Mr. Gosnell comes from Port Simpson. — 
The population of that reserve is almost 700. He failed however, to advise this — 
committee of the fact that the people of Canada installed in that village one of ~ 
the most expensive water systems that we have. It cost the people something — 
like $18,000. The difficulty has been to get the Indians to accept responsibility — 
in the matter of proper care and maintenance of the system. Surely, when we © 
go to the extent of providing these systems we can expect the Indians to make ~ 
some contribution in the matter of maintenance and care. We have water sys- — 
tems on a number of the other reserves on the coast. We have one at Bella — 
Coola, where the water is sold to the white users in the vicinity of the village. — 
We also have systems at Bella Bella and Kitimat and other projects are con- — 
templated. It should not be overlooked that during the period of the war there — 
was very little in the way of funds provided for the extension of such things 7 
on the reserves. 


Mr. GastLepEN: What have you to say about the water reserves in the” 
‘Interior, in the dry land areas? 


The Witness: I will come to that in a moment, Mr. Castleden. 4 


_ Mr. Paull, in his submission on Tuesday, referred to irrigation. Now, this 
committee has in its membership the Honourable Mr. Stirling who comes from 
the dry belt area and I am sure he is well acquainted with the problem con-— 
fronting those who dervie a living in that area and are required to use irrigation. — 
Mr. Paull specifically referred to the Kamloops Indian reserve. I think, whether 
it was intended or not, he left the impression that area was dry and that the 
Indians had lost all their rights and in addition, at the moment, the reserve was, _ 


D. M. MacKay, Commissioner Indian Affairs Branch, British Columbia 
) 
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rom the point of view of agricultural development, pretty well worthless. The 
eserve was set aside in 1878 and was surveyed the following year and the area 
of the reserve is something like 33,000 acres. Before the reserve was surveyed 
ind before it was set aside, as a matter of fact, there were two lots in the area, 
ots 1 and 2, and those numbers give an indication of the early period in which 
hose parcels * were pre-empted or homesteaded. In other words those parcels 
vere there before the reserve was set aside and before the reserve was surveyed. 
There were certain water rights went along with those parcels and when the 
Indian reserve was surveyed certain water rights were granted for the land of 
the reserve. In 1925, the superintendent general, on behalf of the Indians, and 
she owners of the Harper ranch, as it is called, or the Western Canada Ranching 
Sompany, entered into an agreement whereby the water from Paul Creek or 
Paul Lake would be equally divided. That water was taken down by a channel 
70 a “Y” on the reserve and it is divided there. Half of it had to go to the Harper 
sanch or the lands of the Western Canada Ranching Company and the other 
aalf was to serve the lands of the Indian reserve. We have water records on 
hat reserve covering 800 acres of land. Our difficulty has been and continues 
0 be to get the Indians to make the proper use of the water they have. 

Mr. Paull referred to aboriginal rights. I am not going to discuss the claim 
of the Indians under that heading, but the fact remains that we must operate 
ander the law that exists whether we like it or not. If we have prior licences 
yn a stream why we have prior rights over others that have not those rights, but 
n a good many cases in British Columbia, as the Hon. Mr. Stirling knows, the 
streams are over-recorded. In other words, there are more records for the 
streams than there is water. 

In addition to the gravity system on the Kamloops Indian reserve we have 

shree pumping plants on the reserve, two of them in good condition today. The 
third was undermined by the river last year, the action of the river undermining 
the foundation, and it requires replacement. The supply of water by power is 
*xpensive. It costs anywhere from $7 to $15 an acre depending on the crops 
raised, but at no time have we stood in the way of the use of these pumping 
Slants even at the expense of the Crown itself in order to facilitate the use of 
the lands by our Indians. 
Conditional water licences are issued, and as the term suggests there are 
zonditions set out there. If those conditions are not observed and adhered to 
she water user faces the cancellation of his rights. In British Columbia in the 
areas of the dry belt there are a good many people just watching for the can- - 
sellation of rights so that they may secure them themselves. 

I will give you one or two examples in connection with the importance of 
the department exercising the greatest possible care in the matter of irrigation 
systems. We installed in a part of British Columbia a system costing $35,000 
mly to find that the Indians made very little use of it. A very small acreage 
was brought under cultivation, and that system today has gone out of use. The 
licence was cancelled and it was a poor investment. We should be very careful, 
in the installation of irrigation systems, not to go very. much beyond the cap- 
acity of the Indians to use the works. 

I recall another system we installed not long ago. It was necessary. There 
was every evidence that the Indians required water if they were going to 
produce crops. We put in a system. The first year the Indians, intrigued by 
this new method of providing moisture for the earth, did very well and reaped 
a good harvest and extended their lateral system so that more acreage could 
be brought under cultivation. The second year there was a decline in output. 
The third year the decline was so great that I felt I should make an investiga- 
tion. I found that the Indians had come to the conclusion that the works we 
had established required a whole lot more labour and attention on their part 
than was necessary in the day when the government of Canada supplied the 
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food for stock. So they came to the conclusion that it was a poor bargain, that 
they could have received all the assistance that was necessary without any 
effort on their part, and that the system in so far as they were concerned 
required attention and labour that they were not happy to give. ay 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: — qq 
Q. Is that the Okanagan agency?—A. That is the Kootenay agency at 
Cranbrook. That illustrates the importance of proceeding carefully in thos¢ 
matters where large amounts of public funds are involved. Every year the 
officials of the branch appear before the water controller in British Columbié 
and review the conditional licences which are before him at that time fo 
- examination. We are given a period to do the work, and if we do not do ij 
we have to justify our holding the licence. Otherwise we face cancellation. — 
has not been the easiest thing in the world to maintain our place because of 
the indifference sometimes of the Indians themselves in the matter of looking 
after the system. 4 
I want to make a brief reference to the British Columbia special vote 
There was a suggestion made here that an accounting in connection with that 
vote had not been made. It is possible that the Indians were not informed. in 
detail as to how expenditures were made, but nevertheless that information 
is always available through the proper channels. I could never see myself why 
the Indians should not be given every bit of information with respect to 
expenditures. In my own experience we have never in any way stood in the 
way of giving them every bit of information in that respect. I think the 
British Columbia special vote has been dealt with here already, and I do not 
wish to dwell on it any further than to say that the divisions of that vote 
are irrigation, agriculture, medical services and technical education. Be 
__ In the matter of assistance to Indian children who show aptitude for 
higher education I will say that I do not recall a single instance in my experi- 
ence where the department refused to extend aassistance where the necessary 
conditions were met. There are some Indians, of course, who would like their 
children. go forward, but if the child does not pass grade 7 it cannot be 
expected that he will go on to grade 8, and so on. In the days of the war 
and the years when funds were difficult to secure it is just possible that limited 
funds stood in the way of children who wanted to go on to the higher grades, 
but certainly in recent years I know that every encouragement has been given 
to Indian children who wish to go forward to high school, and so on. 4 
You may be interested to know that feeble-minded Indians in British 
Columbia are cared for very well. We have just 35 in the institution which, 
of course, is a provincial institution. We have only 35 out of a population 
of 26,000 Indians. We pay the province so much a day for their care. The 
provincial school for the deaf and the blind is also open to our Indians, and 
the principal has shown every interest—that is Dr. MeDonald—in extending 
assistance to those of the Indian population so handicapped. a 
Some mention was made by Mr. Williams of shacks. Of course, there 
are a good many Indian shacks in British Columbia. I should say that the 
majority of the homes are quite poor, but during the war years we had an 
average appropriation of $7,000 a year for looking after something like 4,000 
homes. You can conclude from that how impossible it would be to do very 
much in the way of improving the homes of the Indian people. In recent 
years the amount set aside has increased considerably, and we hope as @ 
result of the investigations of this committee more funds will be available for 
the improvement of that service to the Indian people. a 
We have three sawmills in operation in British Columbia for the Indians. 
Those mills were provided by the department to facilitate the production 0} 
lumber. Of course, referring to shacks, there can be comfort, happiness and 
cleanliness even in a shack. 
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There was some mention of timber. I think it is important that control 
‘ be exercised in the matter of the sale of timber because timber is a resource 
belonging to the band as a whole, including the little children, and their 
interests must be safeguarded. -- 
| Going back for a moment .to the land. I think perhaps a mistake was 
made in not giving an opportunity to Indians in the early days to preempt 
land. At the present time the Indians are not permitted to preempt or pur- 
chase land under the Land Act of the province. I think it would have facili- 
tated assimilation if the Indians had been permitted, from the beginning, to 
go out and preempt land. This would be in addition to the reserves which 
were set aside. Although, from time to time, the Indians were able to buy 
additional land from the province, the Act does not provide for the preemption 
of land by the aboriginees of the province. 
Mr. Paull mentioned something about trap lines. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. About what?—A. Trap lines. In my submission to you a year ago, I 

went into that subject very thoroughly, at least, I thought so. I do not know 

- that I should take much time on it now, other than to say that about fifty per 

_ cent of the trap lines in British Columbia belong to Indians. It is true that 

- when the system of registration was instituted in 1926, some of the Indians 

failed to register their lines and white applicants were given the territory. I 

am not absolving the Indian agents from blame in connection with that because 

I feel they should have taken steps to register the lines where an Indian was 
not interested in registering or refused to do so. It was possible for the Indian 

agent at that time to render that service to the Indian people. } 


4 By Mr. Gibson: 


io ‘How do you think the Indian agent might have known of this?—A. He 

~has a record or should have a record of all the trap lines in his agency. All 

trap lines in British Columbia were cancelled, as it were, and had to be 
_Ye-registered under the new Act. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. The agent would know the Indians would suffer if he failed to register 
the trap lines?—A. Oh yes, they would lose their trapping rights. 


3 
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By the Chairman: 


@. If there is nothing further you ade to say, Major MacKay, we have 
the Saskatchewan delegation here and we want to give them an opportun- 
_ity— —A. I am just about to close, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. I thought you were finished, I am sorry.—A. From listening to the 
submissions made here by the Indians from the western part of Canada, I 
- think it is apparent we should endeavour to prevent, on the one side, the Indians 
_ living in self-pity and resentment which appears to be evident, ‘and, on the 
_ other side, our own people living in self-righteousness and fear of contamination. 

I think. the Indians could be assisted in obtaining a better standing of 
_ living to a very great extent by the extension to them of many of the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by the white race and by a recognition of the responsi- 
bility in the matter of Indian administration by the citizenry of Canada who, 
| after all, are the trustees of the Indian people. I thank you. 

: The Cuamman: Thank you very much, Major MacKay. We will have 
“Major MacKay back a little later, I will not aaa him at this time. If you 
do not mind, we will probably have a closed session later. 

x Mr. Sree There may be some questions the members would have 
[pied to ask Major MacKay on the record. 
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The Carman: If there are questions the members would care to put to 
Major MacKay now, I would ask the members to be brief because we are © 
devoting this period, as you know, to the Saskatchewan Indians. I would suggest 
if you have any questions, they be as brief as possible. 


By Mr. Reid: . | 
Q. I have three direct questions I should like to ask him. They will not 
take up a great deal of time. First of all, what is paid to the provincial govern- 
ment for feeble-minded Indians in institutions?—A. $1.35 a day. 7 


By Mr. Castleden: 
Q. By the provincial government?—A. Paid to the provincial government; | 
that is the rate they ask us to pay. . 


By Mr. Reid: ; 3 

Q. From your knowledge, what would you have to say regarding the ~ 
statement made here that no Indian agent should be a magistrate?—A. My | 
experience suggests to me our agents are not anxious at all to act in that © 
capacity. They feel they should be relieved of that responsibility. ; 
Q. The other question has to do with the land you spoke about. You said ~ 

the Indians generally are not using their land. Has any survey been made as — 
to the proportion of the land in use by the Indians compared with the 800,000 — 
acres available?—A. Of the 800,000 acres we only have, actually under cultiva- ~ 
tion, some 35,000 acres which is a very small proportion of the total acreage. — 
Of the 800,000 acres, of course, a large amount is mountainside, hillside, not — 
suitable for agricultural development. We have a fairly good estimate of what | 
may be suitable for cultivation. I think that is listed in the annual report of ~ 
the department. 4 


By Mr. Harkness: 


-Q. In connection with this matter of the land, the 800,000 acres, that — 
actually amounts to about 30 acres per Indian. As you have said, a great — 
deal of it is useless land. In your opinion, is there sufficient good land to meet © 
the needs of the Indians for agricultural purposes?—-A. I should say there is © 
at the moment, but it is doubtful if there is enough to provide for extensive — 
expansion or a heavy increase in population. q 

Q. Is the situation then, that the land is badly distributed, that is, there 
are 13,000 acres in the Kamloops reserve but that is no good at all to the Indians — 
on the coast, for example?—A. No, but of course, the Indians on the coast ~ 
are mostly fishermen and lumbermen. They do not use the land for agricultural ~ 
purposes to any extent. There are something like 195 Indians on the reserve — 
at Kamloops. i 

Q. My general question is this, is the land reasonably well distributed to — 
meet the Indian’s need. Perhaps the example I took of the Indians on the © 
coast was not a good one, but there might be a band of Indians in the Kootenays, — 
who did not have enough land.—A. I do not think the land is properly distri- — 
buted and that stems from the power the chief had in the old days to allot lands — 
to certain members of the tribe. They have continued to hold lands, in many 
cases, when they were not in a position to use them. Although the other mem- 
bers of the tribe have a common interest in the land, they have not access to 
these particular areas. : a 

Q. Is the situation then, that a considerable number of Indians cannot get ~ 
land?—A. That is true, yes. The information comes to us through leasing. Of — 
course, leasing, to any great extent, sets up a sort of loafer landlord system on — 
the reserve. The lessor gets the returns from the leases, frequently to the dis-- 
advantage of the young Indians who would work the land if they had a right to 
get hold of it. 
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Q. Has the department been taking steps to try to secure more land in areas 
where land is deficient?—A. Yes, they have. Over the years, as we receive 
plications from Indians, we approach the province of British Columbia and 
e province has been quite generous in that respect in recent years. 

_ Q. I have one other question in connection with trap lines. Has the depart- 
nent been buying back the trap lines which were lost through failure to register 
ind, if so, who is paying for that?—A. We have bought back a number of trap 
ines in recent years in British Columbia at the expense of the Crown. 

Q. Is that policy to be continued? Are you buying them back every year 
yow’?—A. As they are offered, yes. We submit the matter to the department 
ind in every instance the department has approved the purchase. 

Q. If the white man who holds what was a hereditary Indian trap line which 
las become alienated through failure to register is unwilling to sell, is there any 
eans by which you can take expropriation proceedings?—A. No, sir, because 
sontrol is within the province; the registered owner of the trap line is protected 
xy the provincial Game Act. 

Q. You have no means of getting back those trap lines which the white 
nan won’t sell?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mrs. Fallis: . 
_ Q. I just wish to ask one question of the commissioner. He spoke of the 
door conditions of the homes and that has been a subject of discussion many 
ames. There has been a good deal of criticism about it. I should like to ask if 
% is your experience that the Indians leave the improvement of their homes 
mtirely to the government agents and to the money the agents spend, or do 
hey show any interest or willingness on their own part to improve their homes 
i they are given help?—A. They do, but the lack of social services to the reserve 
aas stood in the way of improvement in that direction. 
- Q. I had in mind, perhaps particularly, material things, that is in the way 
of improving the appearance of their homes. Do you find them willing and 
' . ° . ; . . 
anxious to improve their own homes?—A. I would say in the majority of cases, 
f we provide the materials, assistance and guidance, the Indians co-operate. 

Q. And that should be encouraged as much as possible?—A. It should be 
ncouraged, yes. . ; 


y By Mr. Gibson: 

~ Q. Major MacKay, Mr. Gosnell who was here stated that the canneries in 
British Columbia and the fishing companies were inclined to pursue a policy of 
xeeping the Indians in debt if they could. Do you, feel that is a fair statement? 
eA. Well, I am not familiar with the workings of the canneries, Mr. Gibson. I 
Jo not know what their purpose would be in that action, unless it would be to 
keep certain men in employment upon whom they could depend from year to 
year. Information to that effect has not come before me in the years I have 
deen commissioner. 

Q. You found a good Indian fisherman could always become the owner of 
his own boat with financial assistance from the canneries if he was willing to 
work?—A. I think the record would support that. 

The Cuarrman: I wonder if, at this point, in connection with that question 
you would permit me to quote a letter I have received. It is from the Minister 
of Fisheries and carries a copy of a letter forwarded to him. Apparently on 
flay 3 there was an article in the Vancouver News Herald, headlined, “Firms 
keep Indians in debt MP’s told.” It is reporting the evidence of Mr. Gosnell. 
I do not think I should read all of the letter but here is one paragraph, if I 
might read it for you. It is from the Canadian Fishing Company Limited. I 
) not know anything about the company; is it a large company? 

_ Mr. Grsson: Yes, it is a large company. 
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The Cuarrman: This paragraph reads:— 
The enclosed item appeared in this morning’s Vancouver N e 
Herald and we are wondering if the matter was referred to you because 
the statements reported are full of inaccuracies. 
There is no salmon packer that I have ever heard of who makes 
practice of keeping Indians or anyone else in debt to them. Every cain 
company is fighting all the time to avoid making advances either in the 
way of cash or supplies to any fisherman, regardless of whether he is an 
Indian or a white man and the fact that the packers are forced to make 
advances is because the fishermen themselves demand it. 


By Mr. Lickers: | 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I was going to ask one or two questions. Are the Indians 
themselves doing anything in connection with improving their conditions, I mean 
is anything being done for them by the bands; are the band, or councils I think 
you call them out there, doing anything to improve housing conditions on the 
different reserves in British Columbia?—A. Yes, on some of the reserves they 
are encouraging improvements. 

Q. I was just wondering because on our own reserve we have. agricultural 
sociteies which have been operating for the past five or six years, and we have 
home improvement plans with prizes for the person who makes the greatest 
improvement during the year; in other words, cleaning up, painting, fixing fences 
and generally improving the whole site. I was just wondering whether any of the 
councils or societies on the reserves out in British Columbia have any similar 
projects?—A. They have that in mind with a view to assisting Indians generally, 
and we find that the Indians are responsive. 

Q. Do they have any agricultural societies out there?—A. Well, they haw 
agricultural groups and farm institutes. There are quite a number of Indian 
who belong to local potato-growing associations, they grow special brands of 
potatoes, and they are doing very well. There is a representative of the council 
on the potato-growing organization. ; 

@. Have you any competitions among the Indians themselves to encourage 
improvements; for instance we have a program often carried on on our own 
reserve by ourselves with let us say the chap who has the best five-acre plot of 
potatoes, the best oats crop and the things like that—A. The = 


r 
“= 


provides funds for that purpose. 
Q. Are they taking advantage of that opportunity?—A. They are, yes. 


iad 


By Hon. Mr. McKeen: 


Q. Mr. MacKay, I understand that they have some very fine houses on 
some of those reserves; are oy giv en sain? in the building of those houses? 
IT had in mind C That is an enterprise on the part 
of the Indians thetidelves, *THeres is very little assistance given by the govern- 
ment. It is not necessary. The Indians took an interest in improving their own 
holdings and they are doing the building from their returns from fishing. That is 
also true of the village at Bella Coola; those two places constitute an example 
of what Indians are in a position to do if they have the right leadership on a 
reserve and if they have an opportunity for steady employment. 

Q. They are modern houses?—A. They are modern houses. I think tha 
most of them have modern conveniences. I think they are very much better 1 
that respect than the homes of their white neighbours. a 

Mr. Girson: But fishing opportunities are much better around Cape Mudge 
than at other places along the coast, quite substantially so, are they not? 

The Witness: I do not know Sheree that is correct or not. Those who a 
engaged in fishing can give you an opinion on that which would be more adequat 


ye 
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. a Mr. Casr: Mr. Reid would not care to have that remark apply so far as the 
Fraser river is concerned. 3 : 

_ The Cuarrman: I do not think we should have any conflict as between 
British Columbia members on the committee here. 

_ Mr. Gisson: I was just trying to point out that it was a matter of individual 
initiative. 

The CHarrman: You also know, Mr. Gibson, that advertising is not 
permitted before the committee. — 

‘a Mr. CasTLepEN: Where you have the opportunity of good economic condi- 
tions, where the Indian has an opportunity of making a living, you usually find 
that that is reflected in good homes and improved conditions? 

) The Wirness: Yes. 


_ Mr. Gipson: My point was that you find the same thing all along the 
British Columbia coast. They have good opportunities but there is a great 
disparity in homes even in areas or reserves which are adjacent to one another. 
_ Mr. Casrtepen: That is the point I was making, it depends generally on 
local economic conditions; but speaking generally I would say you find that where 
the Indians’ economic conditions are good that is reflected in better homes. 
The CHairMan: Now, gentlemen, while you are discussing and deciding 
this economic problem we have the Saskatchewan Indian delegation waiting 
ere. 
© Mr. Ren: I have a-matter here which I would like to have put right on the 
ecord, and I would like to bring this to the attention of Mr. MacKay for that 
reason while he is here. A’ statement was made the other day which I think 
Tequires a slight correction. It was said that the Metlakatla Indians removed 
om British Columbia went to Alaska because of trouble with the dominion 
overnment, with the Department of Indian Affairs. My information, having 
ead the history of that band, is that the trouble was with the church, not 
ith the government. It was due to a split between Rev. Duncan and the Church 
of England that they moved the Indians up to Alaska. I do not know whether 


ill be straight. This record is going to stand for a long time and I think it 
should be correct. 

' Mr. Castiepen: They were Canadian Indians from British Columbia who 
were removed to Alaska? 7 

| Mr. Rew: Yes, but the point I make is this; the trouble was with the 
Church of England, not with the department or the government. 

- The Wirness: I think Colonel Neary referred to that. I might add that a 
sreat deal depends on leadership. Where you have good leadership you find 
the Indians improving their homes. Economic conditions might be quite satis- 
factory in an area but unless you have the right kind of leadership on the 
feserve, the right type of supervision and assistance, progress is not very good. 

* Mr. Marrurws: Do you not think that the attitude of the Indian has a 
good deal to do with his economic condition? 

= The Wirness: Yes. 


; By Mr. Lackers: . 

* Q. Do you not think that if they were given more control over their local 
affairs that they would get that leadership?—A. There is opportunity there now 
for control of local affairs, with limitations. 

Q. But if they were given more control so that the best men on the reser- 
vation would be encouraged to take an interest in the council and to see that the 
ame methods were applied to the band generally as have proved successful in 
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their own personal affairs; they would give guidance to the other Indians.—A. - 
should say that responsibility and control go hand in hand. It would not do & 
give control to irresponsible people. 4 


BywMa. Case: | j 
Q. I was going to ask you about the number of traplines that were los 
when the new regulations came into effect; could you tell us anything abou 
that?—A. I have only knowledge of six or eight. ; 
Q. Since that time how many of them have been returned?—A. Some have 
reverted to the Crown and were given back to us, others we purchased; anc 
there are some today still held. a 
Q. How many?—A. I should think four or five; that is, of the number whiel 
have come to my attention. | 


By Mr. Castleden: | 

Q. You referred to requests received by the department for higher educatior 
for Indians, and I think you had in mind those that came to your own persona 
attention; do you know how many have come to the attention of the individua 
Indian agent? How many have been refused?—A. Where the application wa: 
~ made to me I cannot recall a case which the department has refused. 

Q. It is maintained that the agents themselves have refused applications 
recommendations for a higher education—A. Of course, where the child did no 
have the recommendation from the school teacher and the inspector of schools th 
agent would simply advise the parent to that effect and there would be ni 
reference to me. d 

Q. One other question; you mentioned that there were three Indian saw: 
mills?—-A. Put up in the last year. : 

Q. Just within the last year?—A. Just within the last year, yes. 

Q. And there are a number off the reserve, how do they stand?—A. That i 
a provincial matter, an agreement with the province. Sometimes the provine 
crants permits to Indians. I do not know of any case that has been refuset 
that has come before me. } ; 

Q. What is the procedure? Does the agent or the Indian make applicatior 
to have lumber cut?—A. The Indian sometimes makes application to th 
agent to cut on provincial Crown lands, and if the opportunity exists I think 
the province would— . 

Q. I mean on the reserve. I am talking about lumber on the reserve —A 
The agent issues permits, yes, on the approval of the department. . \ 

Q. Then do they make arrangements with some other lumber company 
to come in and cut lumber on the reserve?—A. That is under licence. The 
are two ways of dealing with timber, one by the issue of a permit to a4 
individual Indian or group of Indians to cut. In that case the stumpage valu 
of the timber plus royalty goes to the deposit of the band account for th 
benefit of the band as a whole. In the other case the timber is advertised anc 
sold and a licence issued to the successful competitor. ~ = 

Q. Do the Indian bands and councils have any say in regard to that?—A 
They have nearly all the say. The timber must be surrendered first. I think 
you mentioned cutting off the reserve. We have quite a development at Belle 
Coola. The Indians there handle not only their own timber but are hired by 
companies such as the Ocean Falls Pulp and Paper Co. to remove timber from 
the limits of the company. 2 


By Mr. Bryce: ; 

Q. Two of my questions have been answered already. I want to know 2 

on any reserve in British Columbia you have started to build houses for the age 
Indians? I mean the man or woman who is over 70 years of age and cann¢ 
provide for themselves——A. Yes, in a number of cases. Assistance was givé 
last year in the construction and repair of 94 houses in British Columbia. _ 


J 
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Q. Was the lumber cut by the Indians, sawn by the Indians and the 
houses built by the Indians so that the band can have the right to those houses 
and have some say in operating them?—A. The lumber has not been sawn 
and produced by the Indians, no, not in those cases. It was purchased by the 
Pteparient from lumber dealers, but the Indians have assisted in the construction 
and improvement of the homes. 

Q. Would it be the intention of your department in British Columbia to 
have the Indians cut their own lumber, saw their own lumber, provide work 
for the Indians and provide these houses in the future?—A. That is the policy. 

Q. Mr. Gibson and Senator McKeen asked you about some Indians who 
are doing very well and have good houses. Is that a cooperative enterprise? 
—A. The village of Bella Coola is an example of a cooperative development. 
The Indians there operate their own mill and own their own equipment through 
assistance originally given by the department. The proceeds of the sale of 
timber and their earnings have been used in improving their homes. It is not 
so at Cape Mudge where individual effort has pg ived the improvements that 
exist. there. 

Q. In the one case it is a cooperative enterprise More or less. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 
Q. Do you think that the Indian agent should be out around the reservation 


_ more during the summer season when he can get around rather than stay around 


his office at headquarters?—A. Yes, I do, but it is impossible with the small 
staff we have. In British Columbia we only have 56 employees for 26,000 
Indians, which is one employee for every 500 Indians approximately, and of the 
56, 26 are stenographers and clerks. 

Q. But the Indian agent should be out more among the Indians than he is? 
—A. He should, but as I said it is almost impossible under the conditions that 
exist. 

Q. You are Commissioner of Indian affairs for the Indians of British 


~ Columbia?—A. Yes. 


@. Are there any other commissioners for the other provinces?—A. Not 
that I know of. 

Q. You are the only commissioner?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In northern Ontario the Indians have reported to me that white men 


have chased them away from their trap lines. Vigorous, boisterous white men 


have chased them away from the trap lines. What is the penalty in a case of 


that kind? What protection has the Indian?—A. The trap line of the Indian 
in British Columbia is secure inasmuch as it is registered: That registration 


"gives him possession of the line. He cannot be deprived of the area unless he is 


delinquent in meeting conditions. The Indian in British Columbia does not 
pay a licence fee. If he wishes he can take out a $2.50 licence which perhaps 
gives him a better hold, but it is really not necessary. We encourage the $2.50 


- licence because we feel after all the province is looking for revenue, and if the 


Indian assists in the production of that revenue he will be more on an equal 
footing with his white neighbours. 

Q. In this case white men chased the Indians off the trap lines.—A. The 
only instance I know of in British Columbia where there was any chasing was 


when the Japanese were in charge of the fishing grounds. They succeeded in 


chasing most of the Indians off the fishing grounds, but I do not know of any 


cases where whites have chased the Indians off the trap lines. 


' 
q 
| 


By Mr. Farquhar: 

Should the government approve of the recommendation made by this 
aie yesterday in reference to the granting of the old age pension to the 
Indians do you know of any way whereby we can find out the age of the 
Indians? Is there any record?——A. In a good many cases there are records. 
The church maintains a record. We have a very good system now, of course, 
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of registration of vital statistics. The early records are by no means complete, — 
but I do not think that would present much difficulty in the matter of determining ~ 
age fairly accurately. 3 ie | 3 

Q. I am glad to know that because as to most of the Indians in my con- — 
stituency no one seems to know how old they are. 


By Mr. Matthews: ; . 

Q. I think you said that the Indians in British Columbia cannot preempt 
land?—A. That is correct. | | 

Q. Did you say that they could not purchase land?—A. They cannot pur- 
chase or preempt land under the British Columbia Land Act. 

The Cuarrman: Thank you, Mr. MacKay. I would appreciate it if you 
would stand aside so that we can get on with the Saskatchewan delegation. Mr. — 
Castleden, would you care to introduce the Saskatchewan delegates? Ae 

Mr. CasruEpEN: I am very pleased to introduce the Saskatchewan delega- 
tion which arrived this morning. The four gentlemen are over there at the 
other table. The president is Mr. John Tootoosis. Would you rise, please? 
He is the president of the Union of Saskatchewan Indians. Then we have Chief 
Joseph Dreaver, from Leask, Saskatchewan; John Gambler, who is vice- — 
president of the Union of Saskatchewan Indians, and the Rev. Ahab Spence, 
who has come along with the delegation. He is teaching now on the Little Pine ~ 
reserve. These gentlemen have a brief to present to the committee. We are 
very glad to give them this opportunity to present that brief. 

Mr. MacNicou: Are any of these Indians from the Poundmaker or Big 
Bear bands? 

Mr. Tooroosis: I am a Poundmaker. 

Mr. Castuepen: The president is from the Poundmaker band. 

Mr. MacNicou: Near Battleford? | 

Mr. Tooroosis: Right 3 

The CuarirMAN: Which one represents the Union of Saskatchewan Indians? ~ 

Mr. Tooroosis: I do. We all do. cas | E 

The CuarMan: Which one represents the Protective Association for Indians — 
and their Treaties? 5 

Mr. Castitepen: John Gambler, would you give your position with regard ; 
to the Protective Association? 3 a 

Mr. Tooroosts: May I explain this to you? In February, 1945, we had a — 
convention— 4 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. We had arranged that a delegation would 
come from certain organizations in Saskatchewan. There is the Union of — 
Saskatchewan Indians. That is one organization, is it not? 

Mr. Tooroosts: Yes. | i 

The CHarrMAN: Then there is the Protective Association for Indians and _ 
their Treaties? That is another organization? ‘ 

Mr. Gamepuer: Mr. Chairman, will you allow the president to explain it? — 

The CuarrMaAN: There are three organizations to whom we gave representa- 
tion. I want to see they are here. What is the other one? a. 

Mr. Tooroosis: May I explain? 4 

The Cuamman: The Saskatchewan Indian Association. Who represents — 
the Union of Saskatchewan Indians? % 

Mr. Tooroosis: May I explain this? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
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. Mr. Tooroosis: We were three groups in Saskatchewan—the Protective 
~ Association, the Saskatchewan Indian Association, and I was representing the 
_ Native American Indian Brotherhood in a certain part of the province, but in 
- February, 1945, we amalgamated into a union organization which we call the 
* Union of Saskatchewan Indians. There are not now three organizations in the 
_ province of Saskatchewan. That has been the misunderstanding here. There is 
_ only one. 
| The CHarRMAN: We addressed a letter to Miss Gladys Dreaver, Secretary 
Treasurer of the Union of Saskatchewan Indians, on March 26, 1947, reading 
as follows: ~ ; 


The Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons deal- 
ing with Indian Affairs is now in session and has agreed that immediately 
after the Easter recess of parliament the committee will hear representa- 
tives from the organized Indians in Canada. 

It has been agreed to hear three representatives from each province. 
The Saskatchewan representatives are to be chosen as follows: 

One from the Union of Saskatchewan Indians. 

One from the Indian Association of Saskatchewan, and 

One from the Protective Association of Indians and their treaties. 

Your representative must be prepared to come here on receipt of a 
telegram informing him of the date on which he will be heard. 

It is hoped that you will find it possible to send a written brief of 
the submission, which you are making to the committee, to me as soon 
x as possible so that we may have it mimeographed for the use of the com-. 
7 mittee. Please acknowledge receipt of this letter by telegram. 


Yours very truly, 
¢ T. L. McEVOY 
Clerk of Joint Committee. 


Then on the 5th April there was a telegram received: 


Your letter of March 26, 1947, acknowledged by all parties concerned. 
(signed) Union of Saskatchewan Indians, Gladys Dreaver, Secretary- 
= Treasurer ; 


A telegram was sent to Miss Gladys Dreaver on April 16: 

fe - Thanks your wire April 5th Please wire me collect by return if it is 
" possible for delegates Saskatchewan Indians appear before joint com- 
mittee on April 28th next at 11 o’clock am. Wire names of delegates and 
send your brief airmail immediately. Thanks. 


That is signed by the clerk of the committee. 

_- Mr. Castiepen: On a point of privilege, I wonder if I might be able to 
shorten this. In the introduction to the brief of the Union of Saskatchewan 

as it states clearly in the second paragraph: 


Mr. John B. Tootoosis is president of the Union of Saskatchewan 
Indians, Chief Joseph Dreaver is a veteran of two wars, and was president 
of the Saskatchewan Indian Association before that organization united 
with the Union; Chief John Gambler is vice-president of the Union and 
president of the Protective Association for Indians and their Treaties, 
which also has united with the Union; and Rev. Ahab Spence is a minister 
of the Anglican church and a teacher at the Little Pine Indian reserve. 
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These groups got together in 1946 and agreed to unite as one union. They 
lave chosen these representatives including presidents of the other organizations 
nd we wish to speak with one voice. 
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The CuairMAN: That is what we are trying to encourage as SE as possible. 
but we had knowledge of these three Saskatchewan Indian organizations, and we | 
have objection to some of the representations being made here. At this point 
I might give you a brief that has been forwarded from the Poundmaker reserve, 
Paynton, Saskatchewan, dated May 2, 1947. It is addressed to the secretary. 
Who is president of the Queen Victoria Treaty Protective Association—Arthur— 


Rev. Mr. Spence: Favel. 
The CHAIRMAN: 


SS oe laa ait 


Poundmaker Reserve, 
Paynton, Sask., 
May 2, 1947. 

T. L. McEvoy, 

Sec. of the Joint Com. 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir: . 
We have an organization of our own here in Saskatchewan. We called © 
it, “Queen Victoria’s Treaty Protective Association.” It is purely an ~ 
Indian organization formed by Indians themselves. : 4 
This organization originated in Poundmaker reserve. It was formed — 
because we did not like the briefs made by the Union of Saskatchewan 
Indians and because we don’t like the Union as it was formed by the C.C.F. — 
We have made our own briefs to be sent to the meeting in Ottawa, or — 
much better, we would like to send representatives to support our briefs. 
We would also like to sit in the meeting with the Union of Saskatche-— 
wan because we do not want John Tootoosis (Poundmaker res.) to ~ 
represent our reserve in any way. | 
We are unable to send representatives to represent our reserve or our | 
briefs, due to shortage of money and as we have such a short notice of your F 
meeting in Ottawa. 
We would like you to consider our briefs and hope to be presented to — 
the joint committee. 3 
We are sure we can tell you more in person that we can by mail. — 
Sorry we cannot send representatives from our organization as we sure ~ 
would like to sit in the meeting with John Tootoosis as he is from our 


reserve. 
This is all we can say. Hope you give your consideration on our. 
briefs. 
Yours truly. 
President—Artuur Faveu of the organization. P 
; } £ 
Then there is an appendix. ; i 
Briefs concerning only the Indians of Poundmakers reserve—Improve- — 
ments, Living Conditions, etc. 3 


1. We need a bridge for the creek running through our reserve. We 
desire that the gov’t grant us materials to make a bridge. 
2. We desire that a better road or highway be built or constructed 
through our reserve for the use of the Indians. 
3. We desire the department to supply our reserve (with) a tractor ~ 
or two and a full line of machinery. a 
4. We desire that the department grant us pigs for our own use. 
5. We desire our band money to stay in Ottawa and only a small sum 
($500) be sent to be kept at the farm instructors’ for our emergency use. — 
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a 6. That old age people and the disabled be supplied with wood at all 
times. Cutting and hauling to be paid for by the department. 

7. That women should be given aid in their W. A. workneedles, sewing 
machines, thread, etc. 


Mr. FarquHar: Have we all a copy of that? % 

The CHatrman: No. I will file that for printing in our minutes. We have 
ohn Tootoosis, President of the Union of Saskatchewan Indians; Chief Joseph 
Yreaver, President of the Saskatchewan Indian Association, and Chief John 
rambler, President of the Protective Association for Indians and their Treaties. 
fave you any order of presenting this brief? 

Mr. CAstTLEDEN: I believe the president, John Tootoosis, will present it. 

Mr. Rei: May I ask how many briefs in all we will get from Saskatchewan, 
ust this one or will there be others? 

_ The CuatrmMan: How many briefs are you presenting, one or more than one? 

Mr. CasTLepEN: Just one. | 

Mr. Reip: I mean are there other briefs coming from other organizations? 
‘hat is my question. 

The CHarrMAN: We have some here on file and already in the record. They 
epresent individuals and reserves. They will all be printed in the record. 

Mr. Rei: Probably I was not listening but may I ask this question? Do I 
nderstand these four men represent one organization in Saskatchewan and they 
re presenting one brief? 

The CHAIRMAN: They are presenting one brief. Apparently there were 
hree organizations which we asked, and those three are now united into one 
rganization. I believe they are all officers of one organization. 

_~Mr. Rew: Four men are here but three will be official delegates. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. The Rev. Ahab Spence is not an official 
elegate. . 

- Mr. Harkness: The result is we have no representative of the unaffiliated 
ndians of Saskatchewan. 

- The Cuarrman: That is why we asked these three organizations to send 
elegates, and we have so asked them. 

Mr. Case: I think there was some exception made in Saskatchewan to the 
sual rule because of the various organizations. In the other province we 
sked for three, two from the provincial organization, who were also allowed 
» choose one extra to represent Indians in that province not affiliated with the 
rovincial group. 

_ Mr. Rei: My chief reason for asking is that I do not want myself 
ersonally, or the committee, to be accused later on of overlooking any section of 
ny province. 

~ The CHairMAn: I did not hear you. 

_ Mr. Rew: My particular interest at the moment is because I do not want. 
s to be accused later on of overlooking certain groups of Indians. A committee 
f this kind probably will not be appointed for another twenty-five years, and 
efore we are finished we may be accused of not hearing certain groups. : 

Mr. Bryce: You will not be here twenty-five years from now. 

F ‘Mr. Rep: Nevertheless I would like the record to be clear whether or not 
am on this earth. . 

i The CuarrMAN: We did ask the three organizations, as agreed on March 21, 
) represent the Indians of Saskatchewan. These are the three representatives 
ey have sent here. 
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Hon. Mr. McKEEN: I should like to ask whether there were prea organiza 
tions existing at the time we asked them. 
The CHAIRMAN: Can you answer that, Mr. Tootoosis? 
Mr. Tooroosts: In 1946 we amalgamated three organizations into one unio 
The CHAIRMAN: What date was that? 
Mr. Tooroosis: February 23 and 24, 1946. 
The CHAIRMAN: Then have these other organizations ae on since Aa 
. 
F 
4 
. 


time? 
Mr. Tooroosts: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: They have? | 
Mr. Tooroosis: Yes, but we have worked as a union since. 
The CuarrMan: On March 26 there were not three organizations? 
Mr. Tooroosis: We were, before that meeting. > a 
‘The CHAIRMAN: When did they dissolve? When did they cease to exist! 
For instance, taking it chronologically, did the Union of Saskatchewan Indian 
exist in February, 1947? ; 
Mr. Tooroosis: 1946—eh? 
The Cuarrman: The Union of Saskatchewan organized in February, 1946 
Mr. Tooroosis: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is it still in existence? 
Mr. Tooroosis: The union? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Tooroosis: Oh, yes. 3 
The CuairMAN: Take the next organization, the Saskatchewan Indiaa 
Association. Was it in existence in February? Was there such an organizaug 
in ees 3 


meeting into one > union. 
The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute. On March 26 had the Galan 
Indian Association ceased to exist? Had it been merged with the union? 
Mr. Tooroosis: Yes, amalgamated. 
The CHAIRMAN: Then it did not exist as a separate entity when we sent thi 
out? Is that right? i 
Mr. Tooroosis: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. McKeen: The point I want to raise is why was the committe 
not told that shere were no longer these three organizations, that there wa 
just one? = 
The CuHairMAN: That is what I cannot understand. = 
Mr. CastiepEen: I did my best to explain that at the time. I said that thi 
organization was an effort on the part of the Indians from all the ee 3 
of the province to unite w ie one voice. a 


Saskatchewan eee Asa antion did ie exist. 
Mr. Bryce: That was explained by Mr. Castleden. Look up the ‘recon 
He told you there they had formed into one union. 
Mr. CastLepEN: I did not say they did not exist. I Said it was an effor i. t 
join the three together. q 
Mr. Brunetip: For the purpose of coming before this committee? 
Mr. CASTLEDEN: No. 
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The Cuarrman: What we are trying to do is to get full and complete 
representation - from all phases of Indian life in Saskatchewan. When this 
matter came up for discussion it was decided first that the Union of Sas- 
katchewan Indians should send two representatives and the unaffiliated Indians 
one representative. There was some considerable discussion on the matter at 
pages 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 249 and 250 of our minutes. I asked: 


Could you tell us how many there are in the Protective Association 
for Indians and their treaties? 

Mr. CasTLEDEN: I do not know. 

The CuarrmMan: Do you know how many share are in the Union of 
Saskatchewan Indians? 

Mr. CastLepEN: No, I would not know the numbers there. 

The CHarrmMan: Do you know how many there are in the ee 
Association of Saskatchewan? 

Mr. CasTLEDEN: No. 

The CHarrMAN: Apparently nobody knows. How are we going | 
to find out? Will those in favour of the motion I just put please indicate? 


Mr. CastLtepEN: Would you also read at the bottom of page 243 where I 
wanted leniency in regard to the rights of these people to come here to present 
their case? 

The CHarrMAN: Where? 

Mr. CAstLeEDEN: At the bottom of page 243 and on page 245. 
-- The CHAIRMAN: 

The Cuairman: A commission was appointed by the eGieERnent last 
fall which did visit the east and will shortly be making a report. 

Mr. CasTLeEpDEN: Under those circumstances it would appear to me 
it would only be fair to extend a little more leniency in regard to the rights 
of these people to come here to present their case if there are Indians 

who are not in organizations to which you have given representation. 


That has nothing to do with the motion. 


- Mr. CastLtepEn: On page 245 I explained what the Union of Saskatchewan 
Indians was. “The Union of Saskatchewan Indians was an effort on the part of 
a number of people to get the Indians organized. They held meetings’— 


_ The CuarrMan: We are not getting that down. 


_ Mr. Case: If I might have a word, it would appear there has been an 
effort to bring representatives from these former organizations. I am wonder- 
ing if it might clarify the situation if we were to endeavour to find out the 
reserves these gentlemen represent so that we may then determine if Sas- 
atchewan Indians are fairly representative geographically. JI should like 
to know from what parts of Saskatchewan they come. Would you take that 
under consideration, Mr. Chairman, and try to ascertain what reserves they 
are from and where the reserves are located so we will know if they are really 
geographically representative. 


The Cuarrman: I am trying to find in the records the motion that was 
made on this date, and how it was determined that representation from the 
Indians would ‘be obtained.* 3 


i Mr. Bryce: There is one of these gentlemen from each of these associations 


- as 


cM 


at were in existence before. Is that not the case? I cannot remember the 
mes of the associations but there were three associations mentioned, and 
there i is one of these gentlemen from each of these associations. 


‘ * See Minutes of Proceedings, page iii, 21st March, 1947. 
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Mr. CastLEDEN: The president of each. - ) . 

Mr. Bryce: The president of each of those associations, but they are 
presenting only one brief. . a 

Hon. Mr. McKeen: The point I am trying to raise is that this committee 
decided to have three representatives representing different groups in the prov- 
ince. These men are representing themselves as being from different groups and 
precluding anybody else from appearing here before the committee. What we 
now have is one organization with three delegates. The same thing came up 
as to British Columbia. We questioned the right of a man who belonged to 
one organization to represent the unaffihated Indians. I think this thing should 
have been made clear to the chairman when this invitation went out ia 
these other organizations no longer exist, that they have now combined. 1] 
imagine when the combination took place there were probably quite a number 
who did not go in because I have never seen any organization where there are 
_ not some people who do not agree with the one organization. I think there 
should be representation from all parts, whether or not it is geographical. That 
is the point I am trying to raise. I am not saying these men are not proper 
delegates to give evidence before this committee. I think they are, and I think 
their experience is valuable, but I do not want to shut out any other opinion 
that might be held or might be presented to this committee. 


Mr. Bryce: Have you any other applications? 
The CHairMAN: We have had many other briefs presented by agencies and 
reserves, and by individual Indians. They are all on file, or printed as appen- 
dices. 4 
Mr. Bryce: But what I mean is this, has any other organized group of 
Indians made an application to be heard? ; ; oa 


The Cuamrman: Not until this morning. We invited these people and i 
was understood that there would be a representative from each of three different 
organizations. Now we were not told at that time, or upon receipt of wires 
that they were not three organizations, that there was only one organization. — 

Hon. Mr. McKrrn: You have a letter from other Indians stating that they 
could not come down because of the lack of funds. 


The CuairMan: That was the original intention, Mr. Bryce; that we should 
have representatives from three different groups. We are faced here with three 
representatives from one group only; we may be hearing from one side of the 
picture only. . % 

Mr. Bryce: Well, Mr. Chairman, I say let us hear what Mr. Lickers hag 
to say. That is what we are paying him for, looking after these things. a 

Mr. Farquuar: Was it not understood that there would be one representa- 
tive from the unorganized Indians? ; 


The CHatrMAN: No, that we would have representation from three differen 
organizations in Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Harkness: When it comes to the general plan which we were to follow, 
according to the resolution adopted, the recommendation by the “steering” com- 
mittee to the main committee was that each of the western provinces in which 
there was organization would be represented by two Indians from the organizec 


group and one Indian from the general following of the unorganized group, the 
unaffiliated Indians. | x 


_. The CHairman: That is right, but an exception was made with respect to 
Saskatchewan. a 


a 

_ Mr. Harxnesss We had that type of representation from Alberta but when 
British Columbia came down all their representatives belonged to the Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia which T thought was wrong. One of these 


ary, 


ee 


+." - 


ie 


- men, Chief Williams, was supposedly representing the unaffiliated Indians, but 
actually he belongs to the Native Brotherhood_of British Columbia; so we did not 
get what we asked for in that case. We are faced with somewhat the same 
situation here; we have three representatives of the Union of Saskatchewan 
Indians and no representation for either the other organizations in Saskatchewan 
or the unaffiliated Indians. A large block of Indians in Saskatchewan are left 
without representation and the result is that we have not proper representation 
from all that province. . 
Hon. Mr. McKeen: Did we not have Chief Andrew Paull before us also? 


The CHatrrMAN: He did not represent the Native Brotherhood but rather the 
North American Indian Brotherhood. Now, if there are no further questions on 
this subject I propose that we proceed with the hearing. I think, by the way, 
that Colonel Harkness is substantially correct; that the British Columbia delega- 
tion did not actually include any representation from the unaffiliated Indians. 

They were all members of that group, the Native Brotherhood of British 
Columbia. 

Hon. Mrs. Faturs: We are still faced with the situation, as you read from 
the brief there, that groups of Indians are prohibited from giving representation 
here because of the fact that they have no money with which to send a repre- 
sentative down here, yet we have three representatives whose expenses are paid 
coming from one organization. That is an injustice and something into which dl 
think we should look. 


The Cuatrman: I think, Mrs. Fallis, if you look at the Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings you will find that we dealt ‘with it at length, and apparently 
unfavourably. | 

Mr. MacNicou: There was the letter you read a few moments ago from one 
band of Indians, from one reserve, in which it was stated they had no. represen- 
tative here because they hadn’t got enough money to send one down, yet that 
was from one of the big reserves. For my part, I would say, go ahead with the 
gentlemen you have here, the three representatives from the one organization. 

¢ Mr. CASTLEDEN: Mr. Chairman, I would not like the impression to go out 
that these gentlemen did not properly represent the Union of Saskatchewan 
Indians. They represent the largest group of organized Indians in the province 
of Saskatchewan. They held a representative organization meeting and they 
also held meetings on different agencies and reserves. They appointed a com- 
_ mittee to assume responsibility for the preparation of the brief to be submitted 
here. That committee proceeded with its work and every recommendation it 
made was accepted and the result of their work is here. I think that since this 
_ organization has been in effect for some time, and since they fairly well represent 
F the Indians of the province they should be heard. Lack of organization among 
the Indians is the great difficulty in this whole problem, and I think it is going 
to be even worse when the provinces of Ontario and Quebec come before us; their 
lack of coordination. I submit that these gentlemen do represent a very large 
group of the Indians of Saskatchewan. . 
Mr. FarqunHar: When this thing was agreed upon was it understood that 
_ these three organizations represented “all the Indians in Saskatchewan? 
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rs The CHAIRMAN: Well, not exactly all. 
: Mr: Farquuar: I mean practically all. 
Re The CuarrMaN: They represent by far the large majority of the Indians. 
of the province; and at page 247 of our Minutes of Proceedings you will see 


that was what I said: 


¢ | “The CuairMAN: Can we not come to a compromise here? Could we 
: not do this, in order to get representatives of these organizations? Could 
we not say there will be a representative of the Union of Saskatchewan 


representative from Saskatchewan Indians who do not belong to this organiza-_ 
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Indians, a representative of the Protective Association for Indians and | 
their treaties, and a representative of the Indian Association of Saskat- | 
chewan? That would give you your three provincial representatives. 
The North American Indian Brotherhood is already taken care of by — 
this report of the subcommittee which permits them to have three repre- — 

- gentatives from all over Canada, one from the west, one from the central 
part and one from the east. 
Hon. Mr. Jounsron: There are three separate organizations and — 

then this union. 
The CuairMAN: Of those three there is one of those, the North ~ 


American Indian Brotherhood, which is represented otherwise. 4 
Hon. Mr. Jounston: All right. 
The CuarrmMan: Would that be satisfactory? q 


Mr. Case: I think that is fair”. 


Mr. Rew: I would suggest that we proceed with these gentlemen. : 
The CHairMan: Is that agreeable to the committee, that this delegation : 
will appear before this committee on behalf of the Saskatchewan Indians? 
Mr. Harkness: No. . 
Mr. Rew: I had not finished, Mr. Chairman; what I had in mind was to — 
hear the Indians who are now before us and at a later stage in our proceedings — 
the matter can be taken up again, after they have finished. 4 
Mr. Farquuar: Can you tell us the percentage of the other Indians in © 
Saskatchewan? | 
The CuatrmMan: No, I haven’t got that information. . 
Gentlemen, everybody is talking and nobody is talking; could we have © 
one at a time, please. ' 
Mr. Bryce: I move that we hear Mr. Lickers. | . 
Mr. Lickers: I will check on the different reserves, go through the lists — 
and find out those who are included in this organization, then find out the others — 
who are not represented, and then make a report to the committee. 4 
The CuarrMan: Which all goes to show that the best plan was the plan — 
we adopted last fall, going directly to the Indians and letting them all come © 
into our meetings. 4 
Mr. Harkness: I would just like to say this further word with respect to © 
Mr. Castleden’s question of privilege. The question was asked a moment ago ~ 
whether or not we were willing to accept these Indians as representing all the a 
‘Indians of Saskatchewan. I am quite prepared to accept these Indians who are © 
present as representing a considerable number of the Indians of Saskatchewan, ~ 
- but I am not prepared to accept them as representing all the Indians of Saskat- — 
-chewan by any means, and I think this committee should have at least one 


tion; and until we have had that I do not think we will have given the Indians ~ 
of Saskatchewan a fair hearing. a 

The Cuamrman: We will hear from Mr. Lickers at the next meeting and © 
then decide whether we will call somebody else from Saskatchewan or not. % 


Now, Chief, would you care to proceed with your brief. 


Chief John Tootoosis, called: 


By the Charman: $n 
Q. Let me ask you a few preliminary questions: you are presenting to us a 
brief of. 78 pages, is it your intention to read all of this brief? ae 
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: Let me say, Chief Tootoosis, that we want you to feel perfectly at ease 
before our committee, we want you to feel free to discuss all matters freely and 
easily, because you are among friends here—A. I know; I feel that I am 
among friends here to-day; but we have been here two or three hours now and 
we have not started and we are not going to have very much time; I would 
not have enough time to read all this brief. 

Q. I think you cannot blame all of that on the er eanttiae —A. Well— 

~ Q. I think you will agree that all this delay has not been the fault of the 
committee. If the request that we made had been carried out I do not think 
we would have had all this discussion. However, I again want to assure you 
that you will be given every opportunity of being heard before this committee. 
I want you to feel free to present your brief easily; but be as brief as possible 
and be prepared to answer questions as they are put to you by members of the 
committee after you have presented your brief. Now, would you like to - 
proceed?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. Just before you proceed, may I ask you one question?—A. Yes. | 
@. Where was this brief prepared?—A. This brief was prepared in Regina. 


By the Chairman: ; 
Q. Where?—A. In Regina. 
@. Who prepared it?—A. Who prepared it? 
co Yes—A. Mr. Shumiatcher. 
ee 
Yes 


. He is secretary or legal adviser to the prime minister there, isn’t he?— 


fe). ‘Is it your intention to read this brief?—-A. He prepared the brief for us. 

Q. Is it your intention to read this brief, or do you just want to make a 
general statement?—A. I could go on now and make a few remarks regarding 
this brief— 
__-Q. Could we say this; you ean file the brief with us and you can make your 
statement based on the brief; and then when any questions are asked you ean 
refer to the brief and point out the citations relating to the point under dis- 
cussion. Would that meet with your approval?—A. ie think so. 


Mr. Case: The brief has been passed on by the various organizations you 

represent? 

- The Wirness: Yes. In the first place, I am very pleased to be here before 
you ladies and gentlemen— 
- The Cuatrman: Did you answer Mr. Case’s question? 
_ The Wirness: That is what I am coming to. Ever since we organized the 
Jnion of Saskatchewan Indians I have travelled to different parts of Saskatche- 
wan explaining the objects and purposes of the Union of Saskatchewan Indians. 
This winter I travelled, up to the last few days, all over the province explaining 
to the Indians of every band what the purpose of the organization was, what we 
intended to submit in this brief, what was in the brief. I have explained the 
brief in our own language to them. 


> Mr. Cass: And they have agreed? 
_ The Wirness: They were satisfied in every case which I know. 


a By Mr. Reid: 

~  Q. Did you cover any other organizations in Saskatchewan outside of the 
Union of Saskatchewan Indians?—A. Except a new organization which is just 
started. 

Q. I was just wondering if any of the others are members of the union?— 
. Well— 

The CuHarrMan: Sorry, Mr. Reid; we can’t get it. 


~ 
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Mr. Reip: The other organizations, some of them, belong to the Gavaline 
Brotherhood; I am just wondering if they are members of your Union, some 0: 
them, and also members of the Canadian Brotherhood? 

Mr. Harkness: You mean the North American Brotherhood? 

Mr. Rew: Yes. 

The Witness: Well, in the first place, I used to be one of the manlive ) 
the North American loan Brotherhood and when bm was in Regina I told them 
I would resign. 

The CHAIRMAN: You what—? 7 

The Wirness: Told the North American Brotherhood I would resign. 


CD 


@ 


. 
- 
Mr. Rew: Told whom? : 
The Wirness: The members of the Union of Saskatchewan Indians. 
The CHarrMAN: So you are not now a member of the executive of ihe 
North American Indian Brotherhood? 

The Witness: No. é 

The CHAIRMAN: I see. ; 

The Wrirness: Certain people had objected, and I did not want them to 
have any grounds for objecting—I did not want the Indians from any of our 
organizations to have any grounds for objecting to my belonging to anothel r 
organization. 

Mr. Case: Are the Saskatchewan Indians affiliated with the North American 
Brotherhood? 3 

The Witness: No, that is a position that we cleared up at our last BSNS 

Mr. Farquuar: I think we should let the Chief proceed. 

The CuarrMan: If you care to continue, go ahead. | 

The Witness: In the first place, in all my time in our Indian organizations | 
since 1932, I have been leading organizations and I feel that 1 am safe in saying 
that I have met practically all bands and they have been at our meetings, our 
local provincial meetings and meetings in the province of Saskatchewan. I 

‘found them always willing to cooperate in grouping into one organization, to be 
all in one. That was their aim at every meeting to which I have been. I had 
certain followers in the previous organization to which I belonged in 1932, the 
North American Indian Brotherhood—no, it was the League of Indians of West- 
ern Canada. That was in 1932. 

The CHarrMAN: It was called what? 

The Wirness: The League of Indians of Western Canada. Since 1932 I 
went out for that organization and held meetings, and finally here about fou 
years ago we joined the North American Indian Brotherhood; and as I mention 
in the brief at the meeting of February 23 and 24 we amalgamated into 
the one organization known as the Union of Saskatchewan Indians. I had a 
meeting with my followers and that took place, and they came to the decision 
that they would join these other three groups in Saskatchewan into one provin=-| 
cial organization which came to be known as the Union of Saskatchewan Indians. 
That was the situation. They amalgamated into one group. We would b 
better organized if it were not for interference from certain people in. i? 
province of Saskatchewan. We have the facts to prove that there has been 
interference, that there is interference to prevent us from organizing in th > 
province of Saskatchew an. My followers are always well organized. However, 
there are certain groups starting in the southeastern part of Saskatchewan—1 
come from the northwest, and my friend here comes from Prince Albert. 

The CHAIRMAN: mune is that situated in the province, Prince Albert? - 

The Wirness: That is in the northern part. This interference has come 

mostly since the Indians started to try to organize into one uods so that the; 


j 
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would Be able to speak with one voice, so that they would be able to bring their 


- grievances properly before the department or any other body—it was then that 
this interference started to divide up the Indians and keep them from organizing. 


Mr. Harkness: To whom are you referring, to what interference? 

The Witnsss: It is in the brief here— 

Mr. Bryce: I think the witness should be allowed to continue his statement. 
The Cuamman: I want to be as lenient as possible with the committee. 


Mr. Bryce: I want you to get a square deal and I want you to get your 
brief in. I think questions should be held over until this gentleman has com- 
pleted his presentation. 


Mr. Harxness: I agree with what you say, but my point is that the witness 
has made the statement that there has been interference preventing them from 
organizing. , 

Mr. Bryce: Why don’t you ask your questions after the witness has com- 
pleted his statement? 

Mr. Harkness: There was a reference by him to a matter of i eatenes 


The CuarrMan: I think I was perhaps negligent in not having rapped my 
gavel. I think Mr. Harkness will agree that we should hear the Indian repre- 
sentatives and then any questions can be put to the witnesses; is that agreeable? 


Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 
The CuatrMan: Have you anything more you would like to add? 
The Wirness: I would like to explain about this interference. When we — 


started to organize on my own reserve we met interference. We deal with the 
- matter of interference in our brief. May I read it? 


TF Free 


Mr. Bryce: What page is that? 
The Wrirnezss: It reads: 


STATUTORY DECLARATIONS WITH RESPECT TO FHE 
BRIEF OF THE DUCK LAKE INDIAN AGENCY 


We, Angus Baldhead, of the Duck Lake Indian agency, and Harry 
Bighead of the Duck Lake Indian agency, in the province of Saskat- 
chewan, jointly and severally do solemnly declare: 

1. That on or about the 26th day of March A.D., 1947, Chief Don E. 
Gamble of the Beardy’s Band at Duck Lake agency called a meeting of 
all of the Indians of the band for the purpose of writing a brief for the 
Indians of the Duck Lake agency, and that we were both present at the 
meeting on that occasion; 

2. That there were four bands represented at the said meeting, being 
the following, viz., One Arrow, Beardy’s, John Smith and James Smith 
bands; 

3. That approximately 30 persons were present, and that included 
among them, and sitting at the head table was Mr. N. J. McLeod, Indian 
Agent, and Chief Donald Gamble; 

4. That before the meeting started, Mr. McLeod asked Joe Gamble, 
son of Chief Donald Gamble to act as chairman and although Joe Gamble ~ 
suggested that a chairman be elected, Mr. McLeod insisted that Joe 
Gamble act as chairman; 

5. That present also, and acting as clerk was the Indian agent’s 
clerk, Mr. Victor Heidegurgen, or of some similar name, and he made 
notes of the discussions and compiled the brief; 

6. That shortly after the meeting opened, J ohn Henry Eyahpaise, a 
band member, asked for an explanation as to how this brief was to be 
prepared and suggested that some reference be made to the draft brief 
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of the Union of Saskatchewan Indians, and following a discussion, Mr. 
McLeod said that those who are in favour of the Union of Saskatchewan — 
Indians or are connected with that CCF outfit had better pack up and go; — 
7. That shortly thereafter, we left the meeting and a great many — 
other band members left the meeting leaving no more than 10 to 15 mem- — 
bers present at the meeting. _ 4 
8. That we left the said meeting on account of Mr. McLeod’s remarks — 

and because of his domination of the said meeting, which we regard as 
improper. . 
And we make the declaration conscientiously, believing it to be true, — 
and knowing that it is of the same force and effect as if made under oath ~ 
in virtue of the Canada Evidence Act 3 


Declared before me at the 
City of Saskatoon, in the 
Province of Saskatchewan, this 
28th day of April, A.D., 1947 


Sed. ANGUS BALDHEAD 
Sed. HARRY BIGHEAD 


(SEAL) 


Sed. MORRIS C. SHUMIATCHER 
A NOTARY PUBLIC IN AND FOR THE PROVINCE OF 
SASKATCHEWAN 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, now, so far as we are concerned there has been no © 
politics introduced at any time into the discussion of this committee, up to the 4 
present time, and I think that members should keep that in mind. We cer- ~ 
tainly will not permit it to enter at this stage. Then, what else have you? q 


The Wirness: There is a letter here given to me by that band. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What band?—A. Duck Lake. 
Q. Yes; what is the date of it?—A. It is the same date as the meeting. | 
I do not see any date in here. It reads: 


We, the undersigned, members of the Beardy’s band, are not in — 
favour of this Dueck Lake agency’s brief that has. been forwarded to 
Ottawa recently, to the committee of the Senate and the House of — 
Commons, we feel that our leaders, Chief and councillors had not played — 
the just right to their band of Indians. a 

We also feel that an Indian agent and his clerk should not have the — 
right to be present, and direct such a meeting of great importance, — 
and also we do say that our briefs and interests should be left entirely — 
to such band of Indians to direct their own private meeting especially — 
for the purpose of presenting our briefs. a 

We, the members, are strongly in favour of the Union of Saskatche- — 
wan Indians and we are also presenting to the Union our trust of — 
confidence. 

We feel also that it consists 100 per cent Indian organization. | 

We are now presenting the following names of members that are 
with the Union. a 


- Q. Do you want to file the letter with me here?—A. If you wish, Mr. © 

Chairman. Now I have another letter to read here, if you permit me. : 
(). il did not hear what you were saying—A. I want to read this letter — 

concerning the matter from Duck Lake. ats 
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Q. Well, you'é are mae die eee —A. It reads: 


Beardy’s Reserve, 
Duck Lake, Sask. 
May 4th, 1947. 


The President of Union Saskatchewan Indians, 
John B. Tootoosis 


Dear Sir, 

We solemnly declare that the writer of this letter, Harry Bighead, 
has obtained permission from the Chief, Donald Gamble, to report to 
you the president of our organization, ie opposition we had concern- 
ing this Union of Saskatchewan Indians, and also what is being reported 
in this letter was witnessed and is the truth. 

A meeting was held at the Duck Lake Indian residential school 
which was arranged by the principal, Rev. Fr. G. M. Latour, who 
addressed the people by advising them to do away with this Union of 
Saskatchewan, he said it was connected with the C.C.F. political party. ~ 
Furthermore he persuaded the band to have their own agency brief. 

On the 26th of March another meeting took place at this same 
place and this time our Indian agent, Mr. N. J. Mcleod and his clerk 
Victor Heidegerken were present. The brief was made without the 
band’s being given a chance to say what they thought of it. One mem- | 
ber tried to protest to be given fair justice to the people, and have - 
the Union of Saskatchewan be explained first, before anything else 
be done, but Mr. McLeod replied, “If someone is in favour for Union 
of Saskatchewan which is in connection with the C.C.F. you had better 
pack up and go.” 

Many of us left for home before the brief was finished as we did 
approved of it but was given no chance to say so. 

This brief was signed by the Chiefs and councillors of the three 
reserves, John Smith, James Smith, Beardy’s reserve, and later was 
submitted to the Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of 


~ 


Commons, without the approval of Beardy’s Band. 


~ You will find the copy of this brief enclosed belonging to our 
Councillor Joe Gamble. I was given permission to submit it to you. 
May this document be of help to both you and us. And may this 
all stay united in one strong union. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sed) HARRY BIGHEAD. 
Witnesses: (Sed) JOHN EYAHPAISE 
(Sgd) ANGUS BALDHEAD 
(Sgd.) MIKE BIGHEAD 


The CHatRMAN: Gentlemen, it is now one o’clock. We will meet again at 
four o’clock this afternoon. 


The committee adjourned at 1 p.m. to meet again at 4 p.m. 
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= "AFTERNOON SESSION : 


The committee resumed at 4 p.m. | 

The CuHairMAan: The member of parliament poet Fort William, the Rev. — 
Dan Mclvor, is here and would like to say a word to this committee if you 
will permit him to do so. . 

Mr. Case: Could we not hear him when the Indian delegates are not here? 


- The CHarrMAN: He is an honorary Indian chief in his own right and there 
are some of the representatives from Saskatchewan whom he knows. If it is 
your pleasure we will have him say a word. 

~Mr. Bryce: Two minutes. ; 

Mr. Mclvor: I appreciate this opportunity very much. It knocked thrills 
out of my diaphragm when I found out that two of my former pupils in Regina 
were here today. The industrial school football team came down and knocked 
the spots off the Regina civic team. ‘These boys were honest. They were — 
truthful, and they would kick like Sam Hill when they had something worth 
kicking ‘against, I can tell you anything they say will be worth hearing and 
they can back it up with good common sense and experience. I thank you 
very much for this opportunity. I refer to John Gambler and Joseph Dreaver. 

Mr. CasTLEepEN: I should like to endorse that. 

The CuatrmMan: There was some question brought up as to eiethes or not — 
_the Indians of Saskatchewan are fully and properly represented here. If it is — 
noe pleasure we will ask Mr. Ostrander, who is the inspector of Indian agencies 
for that province, to say something. on that. 

Mr. Rew: What is his first name? 

Mr. OstranpErR: James. 

The CHarrman: James Ostrander, Inspector of Indian Agencies for the 
Province of Saskatchewan. If it is your pleasure J will ask Mr. Ostrander to — 
tell us if there is any way to get better representation from the province of q 
Saskatchewan than what we have. 

Mr. Osrranper: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ihave no hesitation in saying — 
that these four gentlemen can properly represent. the Indians of Saskatchewan — 
as far as it is possible to do so. I took all the trouble and time I possibly could — 
to be sure that the representations of the Indians of Saskatchewan were put — 
fairly and justly before this committee, and I have no hesitation in standing ~ 
behind these four men as being fully capable and fitted to make representations — 
to you. 

The CuarrmMan: Thank you very much. Shall we proceed with Mr. 
Tootoosis. | 4 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee: I should like — 
to correct a misunderstanding that arose before dinner. The members of the 
delegation pointed-out to me after we left here that some serious misunder- 
_ standing might result from my answer to the question asked me this morning 

as to who prepared the brief. I want to make it clear that the brief was _ 

prepared by the Indians as a result of many meetings held by them, Mr. 

Shumiatcher assisted by having the brief printed at Regina. I am making — 

this statement to make it clear it is our own. brief, and that Mr. Shumiatcher — 
helped by having it printed for us. q 
The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 
The Witness: I wanted to make that very clear, 


By Mr. Case: 


@. Who was present during the preparation of the brief?—A. If you will — 
allow me I will read this to you. 
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Minutes of a meeting of the committee to prepare a brief for presenta- 
tion to the Federal Legislative Committee on Indian Affairs. 

. Reena, May thirty-first, 1946; June first, 1946. 

Present: Chief John Gambler, Emil Dubois, John Keewatin, Hector 
Brass, John Pelly, William A. Bear, Joe [ronquill, Ernest Goforth, Henry 
John Ajicoutay, Members of a committee established for the above pur- 
pose at Lebret on May 5, 1946. 

Also present were: Alfred Peegan, Qu’Appelle; Ed Stonechild,. 
Qu’Appelle; Alec Bear, Pelican Narrows and Horace Seewab, Pelican 
Narrows. Dr. M. C. Shumiatcher acted as legal adviser. 

The committee meeting convened in the Legislative Building at 
2.30 p.m. on Friday, May 31, 1946. 

In the absence of John Tootoosis, president of the Union, Chief 
John Gambler, vice-president, took the chair. 

Upon the motion of William Bear, seconded by Hector Brass, Ernest 


Goforth was appointed secretary of the committee. 


The general problems arising from the submission of a brief from 
the Union of Saskatchewan Indians to the legislative committee at 
Ottawa were discussed, and it was decided that the brief should follow 
the terms of reference set out in Hon. J. A. Glen’s resolution to the House 
of Commons of May 138, 1946, and that agreement should be reached as 
far as possible with the Indian organizations of British Columbia, Alberta 
and Manitoba in sending a single brief to Ottawa for these groups. 

The contents of the brief were then discussed in detail under the 
following headings: 

1. Treaty rights and obligations. 

2. Band membership. 

The meeting adjourned at 5.30 p.m. and reconvened at 8.30 p.m., 
and further questions under the above headings were discussed and 
settled. Also discussed was head 3: 

3. Liability of Indians to pay taxes. 

The meeting adjourned at 11.00 p.m., and reconvened on Saturday, 
June 1, 1946 at 10.30 a.m. The following subjects were discussed and 
the contents of the brief settled under the following heads: 

4. Enfranchisement of Indians both voluntary and involuntary. 

5. Eligibility of Indians to vote at dominion elections. 

6. The encroachment of white persons on Indian reserves. 

7. The operation of Indian day and residential schools. 

8. Other matters pertaining to the social and economic status of 
Indians and their advancement. 

Dr. Shumiatcher was then requested to incorporate the terms of 
agreement reached by the committee in a draft brief to be submitted to 
the members of the committee for approval, whereupon it would be 
re-typed and forwarded to Ottawa with the delegation. In the meantime, 
it was hoped that agreement might be reached on these points with 
the Indians of other western provinces. 

Upon the motion of E. Goforth seconded by John Keewatin, it was 
resolved that delegates be sent to the Manitoba Indian conference to be 
held at Winnipeg in June 11 and 12, 1946, and chief John Gambler 
was nominated as a delegate. Upon the motion of William Bear seconded 
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by Joe Ironquill, Chief Joe Dreaver was nominated a delegate. Both 
were. unanimously elected to represent the committee at the Manitobe 
meeting. | es eset, 

Upon the motion of Hector Brass seconded by Joe Ironquill, t 

meeting was adjourned at 1.30 p.m. — 

Certified correct: 


q 
oe, 
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JOHN GAMBLER F 
Chief John Gambler, Chairman 


EK. GOFORTH : 
Earnest Goforth, Secretary, 


Mr. CastuEpEN: On a point of privilege, due to the fact that press reports 
have gone out, I understand, to the effect that this brief was prepared by 
Dr. Shumiatcher I would request that this committee ask the press to give equal 
publicity to the explanation given this afternoon. 4 

The Cuatrman: Thank you. Would you care to continue, Mr. Tootoosis? 

The Wirness: I have certain matters I should like to take up. From my 
experience in the past I should like to present the picture of a number of 
complaints we have in the brief of the Union of Saskatchewan Indians. In 
1920 the department tried to lease a part of our reserve under subsection 3 of 
section 93. 3 

By Mr. Harkness: - 

Q. Which reserve is that?—A. Poundmaker. It happened we had money. 
It was lucky it was not held by the department. We started to build a pasture 
which we still use. We built a hall and bought cattle out of the moneys received 
from this pasture. At the time Mr. Graham was Indian commissioner at Regina 
and he was told this land was vacant and was not used by the Indians although 
we were using a part of it, the good flats on the east side of the creek where 
we had our hay lands. Mr. McDonald, the Indian agent at. that time, said 
that this land was vacant and not used by the Indians. My father was th 
leader at that time. Mr. McDonald came down and told him that. this lan 
was leased to this sheep man. I forget his name. He was a sheep man wh 
was coming on the reserve. Mr. McDonald said, “It is leased. You canno 
hold it back.” | * 

We went to work and went to see a lawyer as to what we could do, and 
we decided to build a pasture. We started to build a pasture. I worked ther 
all that spring planting pickets to build a pasture. We had several mile 
planted. A fellow by the name of Bear was working with me. He was hire 
by the band. After we had these pickets planted for a certain number of mile 
on that reserve the Indian agent came and said, “The Indian department says 
Mr. Graham will make you take those pickets up. You are wasting yo ir 
time.” But we kept on building the fence and we are still using that pasture 
today. That is one difficulty we have had. If we had not had that money at tha 
time in our hands it would have been leased for a very small rental. 4 

The Indians of Saskatchewan are treaty Indians. We made a treaty with 
Great Britain in the first place, and the trust was given to the Canadian 
government to live up to our treaties. Ever since the first treaties the Indians 
have felt that the officials have not complied with those treaties. This was the 
attitude of the officials. In 1924 we were having a meeting with the Indian 
agent, Mr. 8S. L. McDonald, to surrender a piece of road from Paynton t 
Cut Knife through Poundmaker and part of Little Pine reserves. One of th 
members, Kasokegon, mentioned the treaty. That was like a slap in the fae 
to the Indian agent. He said, “Do not mention that again. That is of no 
more use.” He said, “I could even put you in jail for it.” a 
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In 1930 I reported the farm instructor of Little Pine reserve to the 
Hon. Mr. Murphy, Superintendent General of Indian Affairs, for collecting 
1 cent per pound more for twine than what it was worth at that time. At that 
time twine was worth $14.75 per hundred. The twine agent came around in 
treaty time to take orders as to how much twine we were going to use that fall, 
as usual, and my understanding was that we would pay for this twine after 
threshing. 

Mr. W. D. Taylor, the farm instructor at that time came around and told me 
he had orders to collect all Indian debts, what the Indians owed. He came over 
and told me that. I said, ‘““Whenever did you give me an order to get anything 
on time.” He has given orders for some members for certain things, and he 
collected a cent a pound more than what the twine was worth. I sent a complaint 
to the Hon. Mr. Murphy who was Superintendent General of Indian Affairs. 
Mr. A. G. Hamilton, the inspector of agencies at that time, who is in Manitoba 
now, came over to inspect my complaint. 


By the Chairman: | 
| Q. Would you speak just a little more slowly so the reporter can get it down? 
—A. On January 14, 1931, he made a piecemeal inspection with W. D. Taylor 
‘imterpreting for him, and also the agent, Mr. 8. L. McDonald. You pretty nearly 
had to yell your head. off to make him hear. He was awfully hard of hearing. 
He had this man as an interpreter for him. He did not hear. In the month of 
February, 1931, I obtained the report of Mr. A. G. Hamilton, which I still have, 
and I was going to report the whole three because the evidence given them by the 
Indians was as much different as black and white. The farm instructor was a man 
im whom the Indians had no confidence. They could not believe what he said. 
That man was there until he got his superannuation. That is the man I was 
reporting, but that is the trouble. When the Indians have made complaints in 
the past they have never had any hearing. 
- In 1934 I was called to Lesser Slave Lake agency by Mr. Pat Lalond. When 
Larrived at Edmonton the Indian agent, Mr. Laight of Winterburn, had received 
‘a wire to warn me that I would be prosecuted as soon as I landed on the Drift. 
Pile reserve. I had never been there before. On a Monday taking my train there 
was the R'C.M.P. in the docrway of the car. They stopped me and gave me the 
same warning that I was to be prosecuted as soon as I landed at Lesser Slave Lake 
on the Drift Pile reserve, but I kept on going knowing that the day would come 
when Indian conditions would have to be changed if the Indians would keep on 
hammering away for better health conditions, better education, which is needed 
more among the Indian people to-day than any other people in Canada. 
- _ In 1936 I came to Ottawa alone to speak for my people. Previous to that I 
had already been in with an Indian organization, the League of Indians of 
Western Canada, for four years. When I came to the Indian department my first 
contact was with Mr. MacKenzie, the secretary of Indian Affairs. After a little 
conv ersation and answering certain questions he asked me when these resolutions 
were passed. I said, “In the last five years.” He threw the whole set of resolutions 
on the side of his desk. He said, ‘“Here is what I do with the stuff when it comes 
here.” Then I jumped up and had a tongue battle with him. Then Mr. 
Maclnnes, the present secretary, came in from the next room. He said, “The 
gentleman was here yesterday and handed me these resolutions.” He sald, 

“Everything written here is good for the Indians.” Mr. MacKenzie cooled off. 
post is the way I have been used in the past when I was trying to help my poor 

mdians. Mr. MacInnes said, ‘Everything that is written here is good for the 

ndians but it is up to the department to work so that the government will give 
= to them. I do not mean to say that we will get the results to-morrow, but 

me of these matters can be adjusted now and some later in the years to come.’ 
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Here we are to-day from all over Canada to present our views and desiree 
as to what is good for the Indians. I sincerely request the committee to thoroughly 
study our brief from Saskatchewan and all Indian briefs because we Indians ar 
the people affected by the present administration ever since it has existed as 
far as I have learned from the Indian people. 4 

We have certain Indian reserves which have disappeared. We would like 
to know what became of them. One reserve was mentioned to me when I had 
a meeting with the Ochapawace band on the Crooked Lake agency, the Chaka- 
chass reserve. This chief had lived there for a number of years. One day Chief 
Chakachass went over and told Chief Almighty Voice, who was the chief of 
that band at the time, that he was going to the United States, and leaving his 
people to this Chief Almighty Voice. The band is going now by the name of 
Ochapawace reserve. Some of the people of Chakachass went to live with the) 
Ochapawace band. Consequently this reserve was taken up by the white people, 
as I was told by this band, and I had a meeting with them at the chief’s house 
on November 19, 1946. These people claim that they should have owned the 
reserve by rights. | 

Then there is the Keeseekoose reserve on the Pelly agency. There was a 
meeting on December 18, 1946. That reserve extended to the west side of th 
Assiniboia river. So these people, as I understood, never had any hay and 
sufficient for their requirements and they saw some good hay land at Duell 
mountains and reported to their Indian agent, and they were told that the 
matter would be taken up with the department. So a few weeks later hea 
were told that trade of land was considered and the west side was no longer their 
land, and they wintered cattle at Duck mountains for a few winters, and some 
years later that land was taken up by the white people, and so was the land on 
the west side of the river. So both the lands are occupied by the white people. 

There are a number of cases in the province of Saskatchewan where a 
Indians have lost land. Therefore, I request this committee to look into this 
matter and see what can be done about it. The Indians claim this is their land. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: Was the land not sold and placed to your credit? 4 
The Wirness: They never got anything for it. They do not know. 
The Cuarrman: Have you finished what you would like to say? 
The Witness: Yes, for this time. 

The CuHatrman: Well, we will hear from Chief Joe Dreaver. 


Joe Dreaver, called: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I ask you where you live?—A. At the present time I am living 

on the Mistowasis reserve. q 
Q. What part of Saskatchewan is that?—A. West of Prince Albert fifty 

- miles. : 
Q. Is that north and west?—A. In the province of Saskatchewan—probably 
about the central part of the province of Saskatchewan. ) 
Q. The western central part?—A. Prince Albert is almost the central point 

I think. 
Q. What band are you caunentien with? To what reserve do you pelea — 
A. The Carlton agency, which I believe is one of the biggest agencies in the 
province of Saskatchewan. ‘ 
Q. What reserve do you live on?—A. Mistowasis. ’ 
Hon. Mr. Horner: How many reserves does the Carlton agency embrace? 
The Witness: I believe Mr. Ostrander would know the answer better. I asked 
the Indian agent when I was leaving how many points or reserves there were 
where Indians were located. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We can get that from the department. 

The WitNngss: I am referring to Mr. Jones, our Indian agent. I asked this 
Bieilar question you asked me: How many reserves are there on this particular 
ency? Well, as far as I know there are thirteen large reserves and different 
nds are broken up into little groups that live on different points up north, and 
2 Indian agent, I think, has the care of probably around twenty-four different 
serves. 


By The Chairman: 
Q. What is your age, approximately?—A. Fifty-five. 
Q. What is your business?—A. I would say farming at present. 
_ Mr. Brycw: He has been a soldier most of his time—a soldier in two wars. 


By The Chairman: 

Q. Yes. I notice from the buttons you are wearing that you were a member 
ihe armed forces during World War I and during World War II. What 
Jitary service did you have?—A. During the first great war I served in France 
id Belgium and I was in Germany for a couple of months after the armistice 
us signed. 

Q. How many months were you in the services altogether?—A. I was in 
e army nearly four years. 
Q. That is in the first war. How long were you in the second war? 
A. Approximately four years. 
@. And did you serve overseas in the second war?—A. . Not in this war. 
tried to go over but there were many younger men who could do the work 
tter than I could. 


Mr. Harkness: You were in the Veterans Guard, were you not? 
. The Wirness: Yes. 


By Mr. Case: 

@. Are you the chief of your band?—A. Yes. 
(2 Are you elected to that offce?—A. Yes. 
‘The Cuarrman: If there are no further preliminary questions will you proceed, 
ease? 

The Witness: Before I go on with the main part of my evidence I would 
ce to read a message of greeting. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 
The WITNESS: 


Mr. Chairman and cther Members of the Joint House Committee: 
On behalf of the Indians or the prairie provinces we bring greetings to 
our Honorary Chief, Chief “Wise councillor”, the Right Hon. W. L. Mac- 
‘ kenzie King. To our knowledge this is the first time the government of 
, Canada has asked Indians to come and make representation in Ottawa. 
We wish to thank the government of Canada for this privilege. 

We wish to thank Chief Wise Councillor, whose wise counsel and 
leadership has helped to make it possible for the voice of the Indians to 
be heard at this time. We wish also to thank his minister, the Hon. 
Mr. Glen, for the part he played in bringing about this hearing. 

We, members of this delegation, would appreciate it if the joint 
House committee would convey these few words of greeting and thanks 
from the Indians of the prairies to their Honorary Chief. 


_ The Cuarrman: Thank you very much. I am sure the Phime Minister 
ill be vehy happy to have that greeting. 
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The Wirness: First of all I wish to add my thanks to the members. 
the special joint committee for the privilege extended to the Indians of Saskg 
chewan to have their delegates appear before you to-day and also for ¢ 
financial assistance extended to the Indian delegations, especially for 
assistance given to this delegation of which I am a member—because, owing 
the very poor economic condition of our Indians, the financial standing of 0} 
organization is not as good as it should be—so your kind assistance was sore 
needed, and is greatly appreciated. I wish some of you gentlemen could ha 
been at our recent meeting and heard the cheer of approval that went up w 
the Indians learned that the expenses of three delegates would be wired to the 

In presenting this brief we do so in the sincere hope that we will not hu 
or antagonize anyone who is interested in the future advancement of o 
people. We present this brief with the sincere hope it will help all interest 
parties to formulate a plan or policy whereby the status of the Canadis 
Indian will be improved, and may the day soon come when the Indian w: 
lift his head, knowing that he can meet his fellow countrymen as man to-ma 
knowing that his rights will never be molested, knowing that he can enje 
not only some but all benefits of true democracy in this country—the land 
his birth. We represent an organization that is non-political and non-sectariai 
We will work in harmony and in cooperation with any body, party or organizati¢ 
that is interested in the welfare and advancement of the Indians of Canada. — 

But surely, in this modern age, and in this land where we believe the trv 
democracy we helped to fight for still rules, we should not be expected, m 
asked, to promise cooperation blindly. The Indians do not know the ultimat 
aim of the Department of Indian Affairs. Any .plans or policies formulate 
by the department in order to achieve this aim are not revealed to the India ni 
We recognize the need of secrecy in warfare, but the department has ne 
declared war on the Indians and so we question the necessity of being keg 
in the dark. 

If the policy of the department was to exterminate the Indian, or if the 
intended to make the living conditions on the reserves so unbearable that th 
Indians would in time be forced to disperse and abandon their heritage, the 
there would be good reason for secrecy. 

Without the enlightened cooperation of the Indian himself, very littl 
if anything, can ever be accomplished in the way of helping him to rise fror 
the position he is in now. | | 4 

Our greatest need to-day is proper education. We are being forced bi 
changing conditions to adopt the white man’s way of living, but before y 
can adapt ourselves to your way of living we must have education. We belie 
that we are entitled to free education. We base this belief on the promis 
made to our forefathers when the treaties were signed. Then if we are righ 
in assuming that free education is ours by right, we should not be placed i 
the undignified position of having to depend on charity or charitable institution 
in order to obtain an education, a 

We believe that we have a right to free medical care. Therefore we bes 
to draw the attention of your committee to the need of proper medical care 
The average Indian doctor has too much territory to look after. The impressior 
I got from conversations with different doctors on the reserves was that they 
would like to do more for the Indians, but that they had to keep expenses down 

The housing conditions on our reserves are, to say the least, deplorable 
There is a definite need for a housing program. . 
The scarcity of good water on some reserves is something that needs 
investigation. a 

Something should be done to improve the lot of the Indian veteran. The 
amount of grant granted to them is insufficient to establish them properly, due 
to the high cost of living today. a 
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The Erarepnaitor of Indian lands on reserves should be discontinued. 

The Indian agents who were overworked before the Veterans’ Land Act 

s brought into force now have the added burden of administering the affairs 

the Indian veterans. 

I maintain that a lot of the misunderstanding that exists on the reserves 

Id be cleared up if the administration was sufficiently staffed. I believe 

some of the Indian veterans themselves could give very valuable assistance 

aken on the staff. 

Hoping that you will give these matters your full and sympathetic 

sideration. I thank you. 
| The CuHatrMAN: Chief John Gambler, have you anything you would like 

say? Would you answer a few preliminary questions? The acoustics are bad 

this room and it is difficult to hear. 

_Mr. Case: He wants to make a statement on procedure. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to say something about procedure? 

Chief Gamprer: It was arranged that I should appear before the committee 

lorrow and at this stage I am not ready with the material which might assist 

‘in presenting my case. 

a CHAIRMAN: I wonder if you would answer a few questions. What part 
askatchewan are you living in? 

“Chief GAMBLER: Fort Qu’Appelle in Saskatchewan. 

~The Cuamman: Where is that? 

Chief Gampier: That is thirty-five miles northeast of Regina, between 

lille and Regina. 

~The Cuarroan: Is that in the southern part of Saskatchewan? 

‘ Chief Gamer: Yes, pretty near the southern part of Saskatchewan. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is your business? 

Chief Gampier: I am engaged in mixed farming and everything else. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is your reserve? 

Chief GAMBLER: Muscowpetung, the Qu’Appelle agency. 

~The Cuarrman: Are there any preliminary questions? 

Mr. Case: Are you the chief of the band? | 

Chief GAMBLER: Yes. 

'Mr. Case: And you are elected to office? 

‘Chief GAMBLER: Yes. 

ae CASTLEDEN: Are you related to the Gambler who helped to sign the 
les? 

ss GAMBLER: Not at all, Mr. Castleden. 

‘The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Chief Gambler, we will hear you 

lorrow. 

‘Now we have with us the Rev. Mr. Spence. 

‘Rev. Mr. Spence: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a statement before 
ask me any preliminary questions. I also wish to make my presentation 

orrow, but I am the youngest member of this delegation and was put on the 

just two days before we received your wire—the day we received your wire, 

_matter of fact, I was elected as a delegate. Previous to that time I was 
r the impression, as many of us evidently are, that this organization was a 
. organization, and I wanted to make sure for myself before I became 

ated with it. Now, I am sure it is not a C.C.F. organization; therefore, I am 

of its delegates. I wish to present my case tomorrow, if that is possible. 

‘The Cuarrman: The only difficulty we have, Mr. Spence, is that tomorrow 
riday and many of the members will not be here. It is a busy day for 
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members. They have other duties which they must perform and they cam 
attend the sessions of this committee, so that if you could accommodate us 
giving us whatever is available today and then probably tomorrow you ¥ 
be in a position to give answers to questions. I do not want to inconvenier 
you. I think the delegates generally have found they had a lot of notice befe 
this hearing. : 

Mr. Farquuar: I think it is grossly unfair to Mr. Spence if he were ask 
to go on now. We gave them two days and I suppose they have arranged 4 
two members of their delegation to be heard today and the other two tomorré 
I do not know that there should be many away tomorrow. I he is not rea 
I do not think we should insist on his presenting his submission now. ; 

Mr. Case: My thought, Mr. Chairman, is that we could go ahead a 
examine the two witnesses who have been heard today. 4 

Mr. Horny: My suggestion to the committee, Mr. Chairman, is that @ 
witness (Mr. Spence) has had something to do with the operation of Indl 
residential schools. That is a matter in which the committee is particulai 
interested and I would suggest that in Rev. Mr. Spence we have an Indian w 
has had experience in the operation of the Indian day schools, one who can gi 
us valuable information by question and answer, apart altogether from his SU 
mission. Far be it from me to even appear to dictate to the committee w. 
respect to procedure, but I think that we can spend the next hour very prot 
ably in questioning not only these two who have made their submissions, | 
Mr. Spence as well, keeping in mind particularly the fact that Mr. Spence is 
experienced educationist in the Indian field. Z| 

The CuatrMAn: Would that be agreeable to the committee; or, if you wo1 
like to make a short submission and then you can present your brief tomorr 


Rev. Ahab Spence, called: | 9 


we 


The Wrrness: I would just like to’ say this, Mr. Chairman and honoura 
gentlemen— a 
By the Chairman: 4 

Q. If I might interrupt you, I suppose we should ask you a few preliming 
questions just so that we get well acquainted in here. You are a resident 
what town or village or community?—A. I am at present a resident and 
missionary teacher at Little Pine Indian school, at Paynton, Saskatchewan. 
Q. What part of Saskatchewan is that in?—A. That is in the Battlef 
agency. : 
Q. And that is in the northern part of Saskatchewan; and you are a clers 
man, are you?—A. I am a clergyman of the Anglican church; of the Church 
England in Canada. i 
Q. Yes; and would you mind telling us what your age is—A. I} 
thirty-four. 4 
Q. Where did you go to school?—A. I have been to several schools 1 
day. I started— 
Q. You don’t think you have ended your day yet?—A. I started school 
Mackay boarding school at The Pas; and at the present time I am a mem 
of that band in good standing; and from there I was transferred—incidenta 
may I say that I did not come here to talk about myself. : 
Q. We are asking you that as a foundation—A. At the age of sixteen II 

the privilege of going to a white school at Mortlach, Sask. The clergym 
who took me there was the Rev. H. C. M. Grant. — 
Mr. HarKness: You are a considerably younger man than I am. 
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The Wirngss: isonge I am. I entered the public school there, the high 
school; incidentally, I was the only Indian at that school and was the pet of 
everybody. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And after you got out of high school?—A. After I got out of high school 
at Mortlach I went to the Elkhorn residential school, I boarded there and went 
to high school in the town of Elkhorn, the Elkhorn high school. From there I 
went to Prince Albert, to St. George’s college in Prince Albert; from there I went 
to Saskatoon, to Emmanuel college for four years and graduated in 1937. 

Q. Did you have your Arts degree?—A. No, I have not sir. I am trying 
to get it. 

@. Are you working on that now?—A. Yes, sir. I have a degree in 
theology, L.Th. 

The CHaAtRMAN: Are there any questions members of the committee would 
like to ask as a preliminary? 


Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Are you an ordained priest? 
The Wirness: I am an Anglican clergyman, ordained in 1937, and still in 
‘good standing and paid by the church to take services. 
The CHAmRMAN: Now, what would you care to say, if anything, before we 
ask you some questions? 
_ Mr. Harkness: Might I ask one question before he proceeds, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Certainly, Mr. Harkness. 


Mr. Harkness: Have you had any teacher training in addition to your 
‘theological training? I understand you are now teaching. 
The Witness: No, I did not. 


By Hon. Mr. Dupuis: 
Q. You are teaching, in what kind of a school?—A. I am teaching in a 
Grade I school at Little Pine. This is my fourth year at Little Pine. 
_  Q. Are there many other teachers?—A. I am the only teacher. There 
are twenty-eight pupils. 

Q. Are they all Indians?—A. There is one non-treaty Indian. 

The CHatrMAN: Would you like to say something now? 
The Wrrness: Well, Mr. Chairman, I don’t quite know how to start 
I have made notes on the train and they are all over the page, but I hope the 
opportunity will be presented to me to make any corrections later on tomorrow. 
If I make any mistakes today I hope an opportunity will be presented to me to 
correct them. 

Mr. CuHaruron: I suggest it would be better to let him wait until tomorrow. 

The CuairMan: What I had in mind was that he might present his brief 
tomorrow but that in the meantime he might have something to say. Would 
you care to answer some questions now, Mr. Spence? Some members of the 


committee might be prepared to ask you questions now along the lines suggested 
by Mr. Hoey. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. Have you any experience with residential schools or day sohoolanes 
A. Not as a teacher, no. 
® QQ. Asa pupil?—A. As a pupil, I have. 
5 Q. What school was that?—A. The McKay Boarding school at The Pas. 


> Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Have you any suggestion to make on the improvement 
a the system of education? 
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The Witness: I will bring that up tomorrow on the question of Indian 
education as a whole. Sis | 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. Are you familiar with this brief—A. I have read it over and digested 
it. As I said, I would not have joined the delegation had I thought it had 
been prepared by the C.C.F. . a 

Q. That is a personal matter, never mind. I see that you have devoted 
considerable space to the subject that religious education should not be the 
principal object of school. Would you like to speak to that for a moment? 
—A. Where is that? ¢ 

Q. Article 15. Religious instruction should not be the principal object.— 
A. Oh, yes, if I may I will read the whole section: 


5 


7 
fe 


15. Religious instruction should not be the principal object. 


Educational should be upon a high and impartial basis, with academie 
learning as its principal object rather than religious instruction. This 
organization is of opinion that religious instruction for Indians should 
be upon a basis as voluntary as it is at present for other groups, in order 
that the Indians may be permitted to choose according to their conscience, 
the religion which they desire to embrace. Though parochial schools 
have contributed much to the education of Indians, the time has now 
come when it is necessary to separate education from religion, in order 
that the fullest time and energy may be devoted to the former, and in 
order that the principle of freedom or religion and the conscience, may 
become meaningful for the Indian. Abolition of parochial schools is there= 
fore recommended, and public schools interdenominational in character 


would replace the existing institutions. 


Now, in connection with that I would like to make a statement. I a 1 
not here representing the church. I am here to speak as a treaty Indian, and 
I am going to speak accordingly. Furthermore, I am not here to embrass any 


political party or any member of the Indian party. I am here to tell my. 
story and I am going to tell my story in the way that I, as an Indian, see 
things. In this brief Mr. Tootoosis is talking about, he refers to religious 
organizations and he calls attention to the same section as the one I have read. 
Indians do not want religion in their schools. This is a matter which was 
headlined recently in the Star-Phoenix a Saskatoon paper, and one of the 
articles in that paper featured this particular point of religion in the schools. 
I think I should explain, with respect to the member of this organization, that 
they do not object to Christian teaching being carried on in their schools. You 
know, you go through the different reports and sometimes the statistics, 
sometimes the facts, are not as reliable as they should be. For instance, you 
look at these statistics with respect to the different denominations in the province - 
of Saskatchewan and in that province it says that 8.8%—correct me if I am 
wrong, because I am just quoting this from memory—are of aboriginal faith; 
in other words they are not Christians, they are heathen. As far as the Little 
Pine Indian school is concerned, I spend approximately one hour of each week on. 
religious study; and in that school I have Roman Catholic children and 
Protestant children and also members who do not belong to any white man’s 
religion. I give that. instruction. After all, I think you must agree that 
Christianity is what they should be taught; at least, that is my firm belief. x 

So, for that reason, we are now trying to do away with the teaching of 
religion in our schools. Certain denominational schools may perhaps devote more . 
school time—I am subject to correction at any time, Mr. Chairman—I am 
quoting this, as I say, I am not quite prepared—but I have argued this out— 
with these gentlemen as they will tell you, and they gaye me authorization 
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to have Christianity taught, that that is quite all right; but religious teaching 
can be overdone, and consequently other parts of the curriculum which is 
supposed to be followed are proportionately neglected. Ever since I have been 
at Little Pine I have tried to follow the curriculum laid down; otherwise, it 
would leave that much less time for the other subjects. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. Before you leave that particular point, we had evidence here from other 
Indian representatives that there were a considerable number of Indians who 
held to a large extent to their aboriginal beliefs and that what Christian religion 
they professed was largely for the purpose of obtaining the benefits of denomina- 
tional schools for their children; and that the Indians who adhere to a large 
extent to their aboriginal beliefs have no school of their own, and that as a 
result there is not freedom of religion. Is there anything you have to say in 
connection with that; is that correct, or do you disagree with it?—A. I would 
not say yes or no, but I will make this statement; there is so much in the 
Indian religion that is essentially Christian that you cannot expect people to 
renounce everything they have been taught from childhood. You know how it is, 
anything that we are taught by our parents as we are raised is apt to stay with us. 
Whether fortunately or unfortunately, my father and mother were Christian 
Indians and I was raised just about as strictly as children in the Presbyterian 
church and you know what that means. 


Mr. Case: In this brief there is a section relating to the same subject 
matter; section 30, on social welfare and religious freedom. [I think if you 
were to read that section into the record you would have your reference to 
religion complete. | 

The Witness: Section 30, oh yes, that deals with social welfare and 
religious freedom: | 
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30. Social Welfare and religious freedom | 

This organization is familiar with, and appreciates the contribution 
which religious organizations of various denominations have made to the 
welfare of the Indian people. It must, however, censure the practice 
of such organizations who make the granting of benefits contingent upon 
the acceptance of one or another of the white man’s faiths. In order that 
complete religious liberty may be enjoyed by the Indian, and that he 
may have freedom in the choice of the religion which can best satisfy 
his conscience, it is recommended that all social work, including educa- 
tional, relief and other ameliorative work proceed among Indians upon 
a non-secular basis, and that the Indian be afforded the same freedom 
of choice in the matter of religion, as white men in Canada. 


= Mr. Rew: Do you mean to say that you must confess some certain faith 
before you get any benefits; that benefits are contingent upon the acceptance 
of one or the other of the white men’s faiths? I just wonder what you mean 
by that. 

_ Mr. Lickers: That may mean this— 

a Mr. Ret: Are there any cases where the Indians have been denied benefits? 
; 


a Mr. Lickers: That may mean this. I am only going by my own experience 
on the reserve, that any church, say a Baptist church, may be assisted by 
another Baptist church in the city of Brantford. It might take under its wing 
one of the Baptist churches on the reserve. At Christmas time they send down 
‘boxes of clothing and other enjoyments for the children. That is usually done 
by the members of the Sunday school of that particular church. 
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Mr. Rew: May I ask the witnesses from Saskatchewan? They must 
have had something in mind when they put that there. They must have had 
more in mind than an isolated case of a little clothing. This reads: 


It must, however, censure the practice of such organizations who 
make the granting of benefits contingent upon the acceptance of one or 
another of the white man’s faiths. 


Is that the practice in Saskatchewan, that the Indian is denied benefits if he 
does not join this faith or that faith? Is that what that means? I am asking 
for information. That is a terrible state of affairs if it is so. I think this 
committee is entitled to know if that is the case. We are here to get information, 
and I am asking the witnesses. That is an astounding statement. 


Mr. Case: The second sentence reads: 


, It must, however, censure the practice of such organizations who | 
make the granting of benefits contingent upon the acceptance of one 
or another of the white man’s faiths. ; 


Can you give us an example where that has been a condition of the granting 
of a consideration or favour? 


Mr. Marruews: First of all may I ask what is meant by the granting of 
benefits? The granting of benefits by whom? a 
Mr. Case: These organizations. | j 
Hon Mr. Durvis: I do not think it is fair to ask the witness that because 
he is not responsible for that. brief. : 
The Cuarrman: All we are asking is what he knows or any other one 
of the delegation know. ; 
Mr. Retp: I am asking someone who is responsible. This brief is oe 
before us. This question was raised a few minutes ago. He read it out from — 
this brief, and I am asking who is responsible for that statement? 3 
The CHatrMan: What page is that on? 2. j 


Mr. Ret: Section 30. 


The Cuairnman: “Tt is recommended that all social work, including educa- | 
tional, relief and other ameliorative work proceed among Indians upon a non-— 
secular basis, and that the Indian be afforded the same freedom of choice in ~ 
the matter of religion, as white men in Canada.”” | 4 

Mr. Case: That is a part of it. The sentence under debate.is the second 
sentence. | q 

The Cuarrman: “It must, however, censure the practice of such organiza-_ 
tions”—to what organizations does that refer? . 


Mr. Case: The organizations referred to in the first sentence. 


Mr. Retp: The way I look at it—and shall I say I am speaking as a 
Presbyterian—there can be no Christian charity in that if any religious organiza-_ 
tion denies benefits to a man when he and his family need them. No wonder — 
the Indians look askance at us and wonder what we are trying to bring them — 
to. I should like clarification of it. I think that if that kind of thing is going - 
-on this committee should know it. 7 

Mr. Gameter: I will make an attempt to answer that. You will have 
noticed in the minutes of the meeting that were submitted to the committee — 
there were several men there to draft the brief. If we fail to answer any — 
questions to your satisfaction we can only say that we regret the other men E 
are not here. There were several men who were there to draft the brief. § 

Mr. Rem: Could we have the explanation later? That is a fair enough : 
answer. I am not demanding it right now but could we have an axplanation?: 


aor oe 
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The CHarRMAN: What we are trying to get is information, and if you can 
help us with any information on that point, it would be appreciated. 


The Witness: This might help to answer that particular section. As you 
know there are residential schools sponsored by different religious faiths. For 
example, there is the Presbyterian church, Anglican church, Roman Catholic 
church. I am speaking from my own experience because anything I say I can 
back up. I hope the people back home do not think that their pastor went to 
Ottawa to talk about himself. After J went through public school and went 
through entrance it was the Anglican church that took an interest in me and, 
of course, being an Anglican I was put in the Anglican institution. Does that 
answer your question? For example, if there was a Presbyterian boy who was 
going to make good, or whom the Presbyterian church hoped would make good, 
lad! the Presbyterian church would take an interest in that man, would 
they not? 


Mr. Cass: I think you are citing an example where it would be reasonable 
for them to take that position. I want to know if anyone is denied 
hospitalization. 

The Witness: I do not know anything about that. 


Mr. Ret: If I may pursue it further if you read the balance of that para- 
graph you will see that it goes a little deeper because it says: 


In order that complete religious liberty may be enjoyed by the 
Indian, and that he may have freedom in the choice of the religion which 
can best satisfy his conscience, it is recommended that all ‘social work, 
including educational, relief and other ameliorative work proceed among 
Indians upon a non-secular basis. 


There you have social work, educational work, relief, ete., following the 
statement made that they have been denied by certain church organizations. 
I may be wrong but that is the way I read that part, and I would ask that 
tomorrow we be given a fuller statement. 


Mr. CastTLEDEN: Reading the last sentence it says: 


It is recommended that all social work, including educational, relief 
and other ameliorative work proceed among Indians upon a non- -secular 
basis. 


For instance, if there is a denominational residential school in that section 
that is the school to which the Indian goes. If he does not go to that. school 
he does not receive that education. . 


Mr. Cuaruton: Has an Anglican child, for instance, on a reserve been 
refused permission to go to a Presbyterian schcol or has a Roman Catholic 
child been refused permission to go to an Anglican school? Is that what they 
are trying to say? 


Mr. Dreaver: I can remember one case in particular which happened to 
my brother who was a veteran of the first great war. On his reserve we have 
a Presbyterian mission. At the time that he sent his children to school there 
was no Presbyterian school close to our reserve so he sent his children to the 
Anglican school at Onion Lake, Sask. Later on he decided he would have them 
moved to the United Church school at File Hills. He got in touch with the 
agent, the inspector and everybody concerned, the principals of both schools, 
and could not do anything to have them transferred to a school that would 
be better for his children. I do not remembcr the year, but Duncan Scott, 
who was an official of the Department of Indian Affairs, was passing through 
our reserve. My brother had an opportunity to speak to him and he brought 
this particular subject up. Duncan Scott wrote out a note to him and gave 
him authority to move his children from Onion Lake Indian school to the 
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File Hills residential school. They were there probably about three months. 
Then he got word that his children had to be taken right back to the Anglican 
school because they had been confirmed in the meantime in that particular 
faith. , | | 

There is another matter I should like to draw to your attention while I am 
on my feet, That is the fact, as Mr. Spence pointed out, that there are many 
Indians who do not profess to belong to any of the white man’s religions. They 
have their pagan beliefs. Whenever any of these people want to place their 
children in an Indian school the first thing they are asked is, “What denomin- 
ation?”. I should like to ask this question. Is there a school anywhere in 
Canada where Indian children of pagan religion can be taken in? 

The Cuarrman: I do not think there is. The reason for that is that 
apparently the residential schools are maintained by religious denominations 
who obtain contributions from members of that particular denomination for 
the building and the upkeep of the school. | 

Mr. Farquar: I think the Act clears up that question and puts it very 
clearly. It says: 


10 (2) Such school shall be the nearest available school of the kind 
required, and no Protestant child shall be assigned to a Roman Catholic 
school or a school conducted under Roman Catholic auspices, and no 
Roman Catholic child shall be assigned to a Protestant school or a school 
conducted under Protestant auspices. 


Hon. Mr. Dupuis: That does not take in pagans. It does not take in those 
who profess the Indian religion. 

Mr. Harkness: As Teddy Yellowfly said when he was here the Indian had 
to profess some form of Christian religion in order to get his children educated, 
and that was one of the things to which he was objecting. He maintained that — 
destroyed the Indian’s freedom of religion because he had to adopt the Roman 
Catholic church, Anglican church, Presbyterian church or United church in order 
to get his children educated. 

Mr. Rem: I do read that very thing in the Act as Mr. Farquhar points 
out, but all it mentions are two religions, Protestant and Roman Catholic. We 
have had a case drawn to our attention now where amongst the Protestant 
churches there was objection raised because the children went from one denom- 
ination to the other. I think this committee would be well advised to look 
further into the matter. If the Indians are being denied the right to relief, 
education and being looked after unless they join a certain church I say it is 
not right. 

Mr. Dreaver: I should like to say a few more words. When these Indians’ 
who do not belong to your religions want to put their children in a school as 
I said the first question they are asked is, “What denomination?”. Therefore, 
we have people on the reserves today who are marked down as belonging to 
different faiths, white man’s faiths, and yet when the Indians hold their tribal 
ceremonial dances those same Indians are taking part in the ceremonial dances. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: You want to receive a non-sectarian education and also 
choose your own religion, That is your idea? : 

Mr. Dreaver: That is my idea. One of our Indians at the meeting held in 
Saskatoon pointed out although he belonged- to the Roman Catholic faith 
ne had friends and relatives on many different reserves in that territory whose 
children were being taught in schools run by different denominations. He said 
that when those children come out of school they do not mix well. He said, 
‘Why should that be? Why can we not have a school where our children would 
»e brought up together so that there would not be any feeling between the 
various churches on the reserve?” and so on. 
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Hon. Mr. Durvts: Do you belong to any Christian religion yourself? 

Mr. Dreaver: I do not know what standing I have in the church, but I am 
supposed to be a Presbyterian. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: May I ask a question to clarify the situation a little 
bit. May I know from someone the number of Christians and the number of 
pagans in our Indian bands? 

The CuarirMAN: Taking Saskatchewan, which we have here, there are 
4,800 odd Anglicans. There are about 1,500 United church, about 163 Presby- 

- terians, about 7,000 Roman Catholics, about 42 other Christians, and about 716 
-aboriginals in Saskatchewan. That is according to the 1941 census. . 

Hon. Mr. McKeswn: I should like to ask a question. They say this should 

all be done on a non-secular basis. Do they mean by that that the church 
organizations should not be allowed to do any social service work on these 
reserves or amongst the Indians? 

Mr. Dreaver: No, sir, we think that they should contmue that wherever 
the Indians want it. They have a right to freedom of religion like anybody else. 

Hon. Mr. McKeen: You do not say you do not want them to do it? 

Mr. Dreaver: We are not saying that. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: As I understand you you do not want it in the schools. 

Mr. Dreaver: Not in the classroom. 

Hon. Mr. McKuen: I think the phrase ‘ ‘amehorative work” includes more 
than schools. | 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: You have no objection to missionaries of any Christian 
denomination going to your bands and teaching the Christian religion to you 
or your children? 

Mr. Dreaver: No objection whatever. 

Mr. Case: You want it more like the public school system? 

Mr, DreaAver: We maintain what is good for the white man in the line of 

education should be good for the Indian. 

Mr. Cass: I presume these gentlemen know that in our school system we 

recognize Christian religion whether it is Roman Catholic or Protestant. We do 
not teach paganism. [ mention that because he said, “What is good for the 
white man is good for the Indian.” . 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: I suppose he means freedom of religion. 

Mr. Bryce: Worship God any way you like. 

Mr. Cast: May I go on now to— 

Mr. Tooroosis: May I say a few words? In my travels amongst bands in 

my part of Saskatchewan... 
: Hon. Mr. Dupuis: What is your name? 
Mr. Tooroosis: John Tootoosis. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: You are in Saskatchewan? 

Mr. Tooroosis: President of the Union. 

Mr. CastLEpEN: What is your faith? 

q Mr. Tooroosits: I am a Roman Catholic. In my experience trying to 
- organize the people in every band I go to I insist on having a meeting with them, 
and in each band where there are two denominations and one school they have 
; an awful time to get together. There is a difference there because they are 

brought up in different schools. It seems like the preachers and the Catholic 
priests are pulling me this way and that way. They make us fight. That is the 

chief difficulty in getting co-operation amongst the Indians. With proper co- 
Berton you will get better living conditions because they will co-operate in 
every scheme they want to take up. If there are three religions in one reserve 
‘there are three divisions. 
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Mr. Castiepen: You think then if their education was made non-denomina- 
tional that it would tend to create greater unity amongst the Indians? | 

Mr. Tooroosts: Yes, because the children will be brought up together. I | 
was brought up in a boarding school. Every time I meet my school mates they - 
are just like my brothers even right today. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: I agree with you. It would make for greater unity with 
the rest of us, too. . 

Hon. Mr. Durvis: Was the school where you went a Catholic school? 

Mr. Tooroosis: Yes. 
. Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Do I understand you object to the Christian religion 

being taught in the schools? . 

Mr. Tooroosis: No. I have no objection to them coming on the reserve and 
teaching their religion, but it is in the school. 

Hon. Mr. Durputs: In the school you have an objection? 

Mr. Tooroosis: Yes. 

Mr. Case: May I turn now to section 14. It reads: 


This commission should investigate the adequacy of school accom- — 
modation for Indian children. The Indians of this organization assert ~ 
that about 1,000 Indian children in this province are without schooling 
at present. ’ 


Is that a statement of fact? 

The CHatrrMAN: From where are you reading? 

Mr. Casn: Section 14. 

The Wirness: Shall I start with section 13? 

Mr. Case: All right. 

The CHamRMAN: Would you like to read that into the record? 
The Witngsss: Yes. 


13. Commission to study the needs of Indian education 


A commission should be set up immediately to study the needs of — 
the Indian Educational system. This commission should include as — 
members: people experienced in Indian education and. familiar with 
conditions upon the reserves; people trained in modern methods of — 
psychology, educational theory and practices, and finally people who can 
adapt, these newer types of instruction and techniques to the special © 
abilities and needs of Indian students. Furthermore, the members of © 
this commission should possess the confidence of the Indians and have a — 
complete understanding of their attitudes and psychology. : 


This commission should investigate the adequacy of school accommodation 4 
for Indian children. 4 
The Indians of this organization assert that about one thousand — 
Indian children in this province are without schooling at present. This 
is due partly to the aversion of Indian parents to send their children 
long distances from home but chiefly to the fact that there is insufficient 
school accommodation. Most schools are overcrowded and operating 
above capacity. If treaty promises are to be respected, it is imperative © 
that additions be made to many of the existing schools without delay. 
This commission should be empowered to visit any or all reserves, — 
recommend changes in curricula so that a curriculum in line with modern 
standards and adaptable to the needs of all sections of the country may 
be established. 
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The elementary curriculum should be on as high a standard as those 
in non-Indian public schools, but should be modified to include Indian lore, 
customs, handicraft, vocational training and cultural activities. The lan- 
guage, tradition and culture of the Indian must not be denied free 
expression, but rather must be developed to the fullest extent so that 
Canada’s first people might be able to contribute to the culture of the 
nation on a much larger scale than has been possible in the past. 

The elementary curriculum should be on as high a standard as those 
in non-Indian public schools, but should be modified to include Indian 
lore, customs, handicraft, vocational training and cultural activities. 
The language, tradition and culture of the Indian must not be denied 
free expression, but rather must be developed to the fullest extent 
so that Canada’s first people might be able to contribute to the culture 
of the nation on a much larger scale than has been possible in the 
past. 


As far as the question you asked about the number of children without 
schooling I can only speak for Little Pine reserve. Little Pine is well looked 
after. The school there is accommodating all the children who are of school 
age. Incidentally while I am on my feet I should like to correct a statement 
that Mr. Max Campbell, M.P., made when he was a witness before this com- 
mittee. I think he made the statement there was a day school at Little Pine, 
Poundmaker, Moosomin and Red Pheasant reserves. There is no day school 
at Poundmaker reserve and there is no day school at Moosomin reserve. I 
think that is correct. 


By Mr. Case: 

Q. Do you believe there are 1,000 children of school age who are at the 
present time not receiving any schooling?—A. I think that’ is quite right. 
When you consider all of the children up in the north country I think that 
statement is correct because after all just because they are in northern 
Saskatchewan does not say they should not be included in some school district. 


Mr. Horry: Our records, according to the superintendent of welfare and 
training, show that there are 909 children without educational facilities. 


Mr. MatrHews: I was going to suggest it would be in order for you to 
make an observation along that line. 


Mr. Hory: Thank you. 


Mr. Case: That brings me to a very important point I did not know 
about before. Under section 34 in the third paragraph you say: 


Family allowance benefits have been extended to. the Indians only 
partially. For nine years of his life the Indian child receives no benefits 
because he is presumably in the residential school, and so on. 


The CHatrMan: What page? 
Mr. Casm: Section 34. He says that all children are presumably in the 
residential school. | 


The WITNESS: 


Family allowance benefits have been extended to the Indians only 
partially. For nine years of his life the Indian child receives no benefits 
because he is presumably in the residential school. However, on many 
reserves some children cannot go to school because of inadequate school 
accommodation and in practice these children are still ineligible. The 
family allowance benefits must be administered more efficiently and 
consideration must be given to such local factors if unfair discrimination 
is to be removed. 
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The only thing that I know about fartaly allowances in my experience as an 
Indian school teacher. . ; 


By The Chairman: 
Q. Are you married, by the way?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you a family?—A. I have two children. 
Q. Do you get the family allowance?—A. Yes, sir. . 
Mr. Case: You say up to nine years of age they do not get the allowance. 
The Witness: I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, to continue with family 
allowances; as far as the Indian department is concerned I am required by the 
Indian department to send a report every month whether a child has been ill 
for 20 days, or whatever it was that particular month. And if he is absent I 
put down the number of days of absence for the month, and I have to do that 
every month. The only suggestion I would lke to make regarding family 
allowances, it is a point of privilege with me, but I think it would not be out 
of order to ask a question. Mr. Jones is administrator of family allowances 
and I wish to ask this question, if I may. May I ask a pean of.the Indian 
department officials here? a 
The CHatRMAN: Sure, go ahead. 4 
The Wirness: Do you ever give any consideration to the fact that 
some of these Indians on the reserve find it very hard to keep their children: 
in school—I am referring to them as people because after all they are people— 
some of these chaps who have children at school have to go out and work: 
on the farms, and there are times when they are not economically secure 
enough to make arrangements for their children to stay in town at an Indian: 
house. At the present time the regulations state that the Indian child cannot 
absent himself from the day school more than five days a teaching month, 
I would like to ask a question and I would like the Indian department to give 
it consideration. I have asked it of my agent, Mr. Bell, and he forwarded it 
to the Indian department; and he tells me that if they want to go and work 
_ they have to see that their children can go to school just the same; but 1 in 
nine cases out of ten when a man goes to work, sometimes he will be o ib 
threshing for a couple of months in the fall—he has not got the financial mean: 
to make arrangements for his child or children to board at an Indian housé 
and he takes the children along, tent and all. q 
The CHairMAN: What is the question you wanted to ask, Mr. Spence? a 
The Witness: I was wondering this, if it is still against the rules and 
regulations of the Indian department that that child should, if he does not 
attend school, lose the family allowance as well. 4 
The CHarrMAn: What you want to know is, do the rules and regulations_ 
provide for the family of that child receiving family allowance under such 
circumstances; is that right? 4 


The Wirngss: Yes. 

The CuatrMan: Mr. Hoey, could you tell us about that? ; 

Mr. Horny: We have had a very few complaints about the adnainistrat aa 
of family allowances. I think I should say to the committee that we have 
a particularly good official in charge of family allowances. He is in deep 
sympathy with the Indians and their aspirations. Now, Mr. Spence, if you 
studied the Indian Act—I would like for you to turn to section 10, paragraph 
(5): and you will read: 


5. No parent or other person shall be lable to such penalties if 
such child 


- 
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(a) is unable to attend school ey reason of sickness or other unavoidable 
cause ; 


(b) has passed the entrance examination for high schools; or 
(c) has been excused in writing by the Indian agent or teacher— 


Zou have the right yourself, 


“for temporary absence to assist in husbandry or urgent and 
necessary household duties. 


You, yourself, are not living up to section 5 if it would impose a hardship 
yarticularly on an Indian whose economic conditions compel him to put his 
thild to work now the family allowances are always paid when no educational 
acilities are available without exception. Then parliament has—I think I can 
say this to the committee seeing that nobody is here but ourselves—because 
yarliament itself has passed a bill; parliament, these men here, said to us that 
you cannot pay the allowance to a child domiciled in an institution; so that 
vhen the child enters an institution the officials carrying out the will of parlia- 
ment are compelled to suspend the payment of the allowance until he returns 
‘rom holidays when payment is again resumed. 

Mr. Rei: Is it not true that the family allowance itself is given to the 
parents to help have the child educated? If he goes to an institution that is 
quite a different thing because there the parent is freed from responsibility 
for the care of the child and also the state is contributing to the upkeep of. 
the child in the school. That applies to white children as well as to Indians. 

Mr: Hory: Yes. 

_ The Wrrness: I would like to follow up that question, if I may. Mr. Hoey, 
you say that I should give permission in writing? \ 

Mr. Hory: I did not say that, the Act says that. 
- The Wirness: Well, the Act says that; and if it is quite in order for me 
then to give permission in writing if I am satisfied that these children should 
be away from school, if I am satisfied that the Indian needs to work? 

_ Mr. Horny: The Act says so. In actual practice, Mr. Spence, if I were in 
your position, and to avoid being imposed upon, it is a matter that should be 
discussed either with the farming instructor or with the Indian agent, both of 
whom may be more familiar with the economic condition of their particular 
families than you are. 

The Wirness: I-have done that, and the answer given me was no, 

Mr. Horry: You show them the Act. 

Mr. Lickers: What you are wanting then is this; I suggest that you follow 
that up and see what you are asked for, that is as to qualifiying for family 
allowance, does that not come within the scope of subsection (5) of section 
10 of the Indian Act so far as Indians are concerned. 

The Wrrness: I haven’t got the Act here. 

Mr. Lickers: And it says: 
= No parent or other person shall be liable to such penalties if such 
‘ child 
a (a) is unable to attend school by reason of sickness or other unavoidable 

cause; 

(6) has passed the entrance examination for high schools— 


y- 


And so on and so forth; you want that to apply to children eligible for family 
allowances? — 
88374—4 
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The Witness: “Other unavoidable cause”; in this case it is unavoidable 
for the man to go out threshing for a couple of months, and I want to make 
arrangements for these children to continue receiving the family allowance 
under those conditions. 4 

Mr. Lickers: That is what I am saying. What you want then is this 
provision in the Family Allowance Act. | 

The Witness: Yes. 

The Cuatrman: Could you shed any light on that, Mr. Ostrander? 

Mr. Osrranper: I think perhaps there has been some misunderstanding. | 
I did not know that this would be coming before the committee. I did not know 
that such cases had arisen on the Little Current reserve or it would have been 
cleared up before this. I have heard of no difficulties there. As Mr. Hoey has | 
pointed out, the rules are very clear. Certainly where any Indian finds ib7 
necessary to go further than two and a half or three and a half miles from— 
school to earn his living, naturally his children are not compelled to be in school - 
and that does not deprive them of the famiy allowance. 


Mr, CasrLepeN: Did you say that you tried to grant permission to some 
students to be absent from school, in writing? 7 
The Witness: No, I did not. I asked verbally of Mr. Bell. 
The CuHairman: Who is Mr. Bell? F 
The Wirness: He is the Indian agent at the Battleford agency and he often — 
‘drops around to my school. I never know when he is coming. That is what he 
said. I have asked him verbally if he would say when the children were not in~ 
school because the parents were away working—could the Indian take his chil- — 
dren with him without losing his family allowance. He says they will have to 4 
make some arrangement for the children to go to school and board. ; 
Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Do I understand that the teacher has the right to grant 
exemption so that he can be allowed to have the family allowance? 4 
The CHarrMan: No. | a 
Mr. Hory: There might be a misunderstanding there. When this law was_ 
passed there was no family allowance. This applies to husbandry or working on ~ 
the farm. I do not know the Family Allowance Act. I would have to study it.” 
I do not know that it would permit us to do what we are doing here in the ; 
case of children working. Have you any cases like that, Mr. Ostrander? 4 
Mr. Osrranper: Only this, sir, and Mr. Chairman; that the agent in the © 
final analysis is the one who recommends payment of family allowances and ~ 
he has the right to continue allowances in cases where hardship would result. — 
If it is an economic necessity for the family to move away from where school — 
facilities are available to.a point where none are available the Indian can con- — 
tinue to receive family allowances. , _ 
Mr. Jones: May I say something, Mr. Chairman? . 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. . 4 
Mr. Jones: I have seen that identical paragraph twice, Mr. Chairman; once — 
in the brief submitted by the Alberta Indian Association and again in this sub- — 
mission. I have read it over several times and it puzzles me. I do not know | 
the meaning of it. We have made it clear from the very start that where school 
facilities are not available the family allowance is paid. For that reason I am ~ 
at a loss to understand that particular paragraph in the brief. Zz 
The Cuarrman: But where facilities are available and the family does not 
have to be away because of economic reasons and the child is absent from school _ 
the family allowance is cut off. 3 P 
Mr. Jones: The inference there is, sir, as I read it—I may be wrong—that — 
where childfen are going to a residential school and because the school is over-_ 


t 
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waded they are in theory cut out of the allowance; but if there is not sufficient 
ommodation at the residential schools to take in all the pupils the pupils 
o cannot get in are not deprived of the family allowance. 

Mr. Cuaruron: It refers to accommodation, it does not state the type of 
i001; it says “school accommodation”; it says if there is inadequate school 
a eae does not matter whether it is a day school or a residential 
100 

Mr. Jones: Except in the province of Alberta where they are all residential 
0ols, with the exception of one small day school. That is what appeared in 
, Alberta brief, and it is not in keeping with our instructions in that regard. 

Mr. Case: It is hardly fair then to say that the teachers may grant the 
vilege of being absent to assist in husbandry and for other reasons as well 
d continue to draw family allowances? 

Mr. Jones: That would rest with the agent, but if the teacher in making his 
mthly report, to which Rev. Mr. Spence referred, recommends extenuating 
cumstances, it is up to the agent to investigate, and it is his privilege under 
> Family Allowance Act to continue family allowances for that family where 
xy have to move away for economic reasons, in cases of economic necessity. 

The CHatrMAan: What was your question again, Mr. Case? 

Mr. Case: It is also his privilege to refuse them that benefit? 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: How could he do that? 

Mr. Case: The Colonel says it is; he can also say, I won’t allow it. 
Mr. Jones: If there is any question, Mr. Chairman, the agent considers the 
‘ommendation. 

Mr. Harkness: In other words, the agent can override the teacher. 

Mr. Jones: That was the point because the agent is in charge of the reserve. 
_ Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Can the teacher appeal from the decision of the agent 
the Indian Affairs branch here? 

Mr. Jones: Certainly. 

Mr. Case: In the case of the Rev. Mr. Spence he claims that is was hard 
the children because the father could not leave the children alone while he 
3 going away to work on the farm. After he appealed to the Indian Affairs 
nch what was his situation if the agent refused? 

Mr. Jones: In any case I would refer the matter to Mr. Ostrander as 
pector and ask his opinion on it. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Anyway, there is an appeal for the teacher to the Indian, 
airs branch. 
~The Cuarrman: Now, Rev. Mr. Spence, do you know of any child of nine 
irs of age who does not enjoy school facilities and who is not getting the 
vily allowance? 

The Wirness: At the present, I do not. 

The Cuamman: Do any of the others know of any such cases? Do any 
you other gentlemen know of*such cases? 

Chief John GampBier: I have my own child who is twelve years old and 
is not attending school and does not enjoy any family allowance. 

The CuarrMAN: Is there any school near there? 

Chief Gamsier: Yes, there is one school of my faith which is the only one 
an put her in. She is a girl. 

(Discussion continued off the record.) 

“The CHaTeMAN: Shall we call it six o’clock, gentlemen? 

‘Hon. Mr. Dvuruis: Before we adjourn I would like to refer to the previous 
ion and ask Chief Tootoosis or Chief Gambler who was in charge of the 

ol to which he referred? 

374—44 
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Chief Tooroosis: That would be Father Bouchard. = 
Mr. Dvurvuis: Did you speak to Father Bouchard about this matter o 
vetting your girl into the school? | 
Chief Tooroosis: I did not wish to invite an argument. 
Hon. Mr. Duruts: You do not agree with it? | 
Chief Tooroosis: No, I do not. I am in favour of boys and girls being if 
the day school for this reason, if you will pardon me, because the Indian depa + 
ment spend considerable money in trying to put the Indians on their feet and or 
trying to bring them up. Here is the point. The Indian child in the boarding 
school is brought up, he is put in a room there and he does not have an} 
contact with the outside world. When he is through the door is opened ane 
he walks out into the outside world about which he knows nothing. It i 
different at the public schools. I have my boys in the public school ane 
I find that they are much more obedient and show a greater respect Ut 
their parents; in other words the discipline is better in the day schoo 
When the children come back from the residential schools I have an awi 
time with them compared to those I keep at home. The children whom % 
have not kept at home, who are at these residential schools, have no respee 
or regard for their parents at all. I know that for a fact. There are many 
many parents who will bear me out in that statement. q 
Mr. CastLepEN: Do. you think that that is general in Saskatchewan? — 
Chief Tooroosis: Yes, not only in Saskatchewan, but all over. ; 
Mr. Lickers: It is not only Saskatchewan, it applies to other provinces 4 
well. 4 
Chief Tooroosis: The day schools are more desirable because they, bri 
up the children better I ‘believe where you have day schools your children g 
better discipline and they are better able to carry on afterwards. The boardin 
schools is really a handicap, you are making farmers out of them... It is just; 
waste of money to have them brought up that way. 7 & 4 
Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Then a lot of white people are backward because a goo 
many white people send their children to boarding schools. 4 
Chief Tooroosis: I am referring to Indian people. 4 
_ Mr. Cuarton: I take it from what you say then that your opinion is tha 
the discipline in residential schools is not good? a 
Chief Tooroosis: No. It may be all right while they are in school, bu 
after they come out they don’t have that. - 


By Mr. Castleden: A 

Q. On page 15 of your brief you say, “no child can develop as he shoul 
without the care and affection of family life.” Do you believe that applie 
particularly to the Indian child?—A. Yes. aie ; y 
Q. Are you of the opinion that special educational facilities should be 1V 

to the Indian child due to the fact that he is an Indian, different home envirt 
ment and he has to make his living in a society with which he is not famili 
Do you think for that reason there should be more training given to the Indi 
child than to the white child?—A. Yes. . 
Mr. CxHaruton: Are we to continue this questioning to-morrow, Mr. Cha 
man? 4 
The CuamrMan: I presume so, if it is your pleasure. We will meet t 
morrow morning at eleven o’clock. 4 


The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. to meet again the following da 
May 9, 1947, at 11 a.m. g 
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INTRODUCTION 


To the Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons appointed 
to examine and consider The Indian Act: 


The Union of Saskatchewan Indians expresses its appreciation to the Senate 
and the House of Commons for their interest in Indian affairs as evidenced in 
the appointment of a Joint Committee to examine and consider The Indian Act, 
‘and to hear representations from the Indian nations of Canada, of which this 
brief forms a part. The Union hopes that the deliberations of the Committee 
_ will result in changes which will remove the serious handicaps under which the 
_ Indian people now live. It hopes that the conclusions of the Committee will be 
marked by a spirit of humanity, and that much-needed revisions to The Indian 
_ Act, and to its administration will place human values and human welfare above 
monetary considerations and expediency of administration. 

We pray that the Committee will hearken to the words of our delegation to 
Ottawa. Its members are outstanding persons of the Province of Saskatchewan 
and truly represent all aspects of Indian life in the province. Mr. John B. 

Tootoosis is President of the Union of Saskatchewan Indians; Chief Joseph 
_Dreaver is a veteran of two wars, and was president of The Saskatchewan 
Indian Association before that organization united with the Union; Chief John 
Gambler is vice-president of the Union, and president of The Protective Associa- 
tion for Indians and their Treaties, which also has united with the Union; and 
_ Rey. Ahab Spence is a minister of the Anglican Church and a teacher at the 
_ Little Pines Indian Reserve.: 
The Union takes this opportunity to indicate that it is the only organiza- 
tion which purports to represent all of the Indians of Saskatchewan. Prior to 
- its creation in February of 1946 there existed other small organizations, but at 
- that time, all agreed to unite behind a single Indian movement which then 
became known as The Union of Saskatchewan Indians. It is a union of all 
Indian people whose policy is independently created and whose affairs are 
administered by Indians in the interests of Indians. We wish to make it clear 
at the outset, that we are not a white man’s organization, nor are we dominated 
by any white men, as has been suggested by some. Our representations make . 
it clear that we are not interested in saving the face of any white man or 
any group of white men; we speak clearly and bluntly, and our thoughts and 
- aims are the thoughts and aims of the eres majority of Indian people in 
Saskatchewan. 
While the Union is an all-Indian organization, it has received assistance 
from many friends who, while not being members of the Indian nations, have 
given of their thought, time, and effort in the interests of our people. The 
names of those who have assisted us are too numerous to mention, and they 
_include Mr. J. P. B. Ostrander, Inspector of the Indian Affairs Branch in 

Saskatchewan who attended several meetings of the Union, Indian Agents on 
- our Reserves, and representatives of the religious organizations in the province. 
The Union expresses its appreciation to Honourable T. C. Douglas, Premier of 
Saskatchewan, who made our organization possible, to Dr. M. C. Shumiatcher, 
our legal adviser, who has worked in close co-operation with us, and to Mr. 
G. H. Castleden, M.P., a member of the Committee, whose friendly interest has 
been of great value to Indians of the province. 

This brief is submitted in a spirit of co-operation and friendliness, with 
confidence that it will be sympathetically considered, with the feeling that, its 
recommendations are feasible, and with the hope that its proposals will be 
implemented before the conditions of the Indian people deteriorate further. 
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I—Rieuts Unper tHe Inpian T REATIES 


A. GENERAL 


1. Reinstatement of Treaty Rights necessary 


This Organization submits that a reinstatement of the status of the Indiang 
in Western Canada under the Treaties affecting them is urgently required in 
order that matters pertaining to education, health services, self-government, 
compulsory military service, liability of the Indians to taxation and matters 
relating to other fields may generally be clarified and re-enunciated to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 4 

Assurance that all the rights granted to the Indians under their Treaties 
will be guaranteed to them for all time is necessary, since there exists a growing 
feeling amongst Indians today that treaty obligations are not being discharged 
bona fide by the Government of Canada and that the rights of Indians are being 
curtailed in matters relating to their physical and spiritual development and _ 
relating also to their rights over property and with respect to self-government. 3 

The members of this Organization derive their rights from five principal 
Treaties which are as follows:— ; 

North West Angle Treaty, No. 3, - 
Qu’Appelle Treaty, No. 4, 
Carlton Treaty, No. 6, 
Black Feet Treaty, No. 7 
Treaty No. 8. 


) 


Attached to this submission is a text of these Treaties together with the © 
conversations that preceded their conclusion. The conversations are of extreme — 
importance in interpreting the Treaties and establishing Indian rights. The ; 
Treaties should not be legalistically interpreted for they were concluded by — 
the representatives of groups who were not only themselves unequal but who — 
represented widely divided cultures, attitudes and understandings. Furthermore, — 
the Indian Treaties should be read not separately, but together in order that a 
the general policy of the Government of the day may be ascertained, and the 
understanding of the Indians throughout Western Canada, of the purport and — 
object of the Treaties may be perceived. They all form a part of the pattern of — 
the process of civilization and the westward march of the white man. His © 
relations with Indian bands cannot be isolated or viewed in a vacuum. The % 
picture is a single one, and the rights of Indians generally must be determined — 


according to the general conditions and attitudes obtaining during the latter a 
part of the nineteenth century. 4 


2. Purpose of Treaties to promote progress 


q 
Lieutenant-Governor Morris, in negotiating with the Indians at Fort Carlton — 
stated as follows:— 4 


I see the Queen’s Councillors taking the Indians by the hand ~ 
saying we are brothers, we wiil lift you up, we will teach you, if you will” . 
learn, the cunning of the white man. Al] along that road I see Indians q 
gathering, I see gardens growing and houses building; IT see them recelving — 
money from the Queen’s Commissioners to purchase clothing for their 
children; at the same time I see them enjoying their hunting and fishing 
as before, I see them retaining their own mode of living with the — 
Queen’s gift, in addition. 3 

(Morris, “The Treaties of Canada’, p.. 231.) 
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‘Thus as early as 1833, in Canada the Crown applied the concept of Brother- 
hood of Man to the Indians living among the whites. The Indian was to be 
elevated from the status of a serf and was to be educated so that he might be 
able to compete on equal terms with the white man. 


3. Fulfilment of Treaties promised 


Lieutenant-Governor Morris states, in his book in Chapter XII as follows:— 
I remark in the first place that the provisions of these Treaties must 
be carried out with the utmost good faith and the nicest exactness. The 
Indians of Canada have... an abiding confidence in the Government of 
the Queen, or the Great Mother, as they style her. This must not, at all 
hazards, be shaken. 
(Morris, “The Treaties of Canada”, p. 285.) 


His parting statement upon conclusion of the Treaties was as follows:— 

Let us have a wise and paternal Government faithfully carrying out 
the provisions of our Treaties, and doing its utmost to help and elevate the 
Indian population who have been cast upon our care, and we will have 
peace, progress, and concord among them in the North-West; and instead 
of the Indian melting away, as one of them in older Canada, tersely put it, 
“as snow before the sun”, we will see our Indian population, loyal 
subjects of the Crown, happy, prosperous and self-sustaining, and Canada 
will be enabled to feel, that in a truly patriotic spirit, our country has done 
its duty by the red man of the North-West and thereby to herself. 


(Morris, “The Treaties of Canada’, pp. 296-297.) 


It was then clearly the objective of the Indian Treaties to promote progress 
among the Indians and make them self-sustaining, loyal citizens of the Crown 
_and, to these ends, to faithfully administer the treaties. 


4. Right to expect redreés of grievances assured. 


| Lieutenant-Governor Morris, in the course of negotiating the North-West 
' Angle Treaty, said:— 
| . The ear of the Queen’s Government will always be open to hear 
the complaints of her Indian people, and she will deal with her servants 
that do not do their duty in a proper manner. 
(Morris, “The Treaties of Canada’, p. 72.) 


The right. to be heard by the highest authorities and the right to expect the 
redress of grievances by those authorities were conditions upon which the Indian 
Treaties were signed. These are rights which this Organization asserts on behalf 
of the Indians of Canada to-day and, which it is submitted, the Government 
of Canada is duty-bound to honour. 


5. Treaty rights are inviolate; changes without consultation should not be made 


The rights given by Treaties stand inviolate and above all other relation- 
ships between the Crown and the Indian people. Although their precedence 
over any other enactment was understood between the parties when the Treaties 
were signed, legislation passed by the Parliament of Canada without the con- 
currence of the Indians has, in practice, taken precedence. The Indian Act 
was passed without consulting the representatives of the Indian people of Canada 
and, in some cases, Treaty rights have been abrogated. The Indian people 
object to any enactment by legislation having the effect of decreasing their 
Treaty rights and have explicitly set out in Part II of this submission the 
changes necessary in the Indian Act if all the Treaty rights are to be reinstated 
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and the spirit of Treaty negotiations maintained. eur piernore the Indian 
people believe that any change in legislation affecting their status, directly 01 
indirectly, should be made only after proper representation of their interests. | 


B—Sratus or INDIAN CHIEFS AND COUNCILLORS 


6. Affirmation of Indian loyalty to the Crown 


The Indians submitting this brief wish to re-affirm their loyalty to the 
British Crown and to re-assert their duty to obey and abide by the law between 
themselves and other tribes of Indians and between themselves and other of 
His. Majesty’s subjects, whether Indians or white persons now inhabiting or 
hereafter to inhabit any part of Canada. They affirm their covenants not 
to molest the personal property of any inhabitant of Canada or the property 
of His Majesty the King or to interfere with, or trouble, any person passing 
-or crossing through the country or any part thereof, and they further affirm 
their covenants that they will aid and assist the officers of His Majesty 
and bring to justice any Indian offending against the stipulations of the 
Treaty or infringing upon the laws of the country. 


7. Indian Agents have 1. many cases acted arbitrarily 


The Indians realize that the Treaty rights granted them by the Quel 
cannot be administered directly by the Crown, but that the duties and obliga- 
tions of the Crown must ‘be discharged through officers or agents on its behalf. 
However, the Indians are of opinion that the agents appointed for these purposes 
have acted, in many cases, arbitrarily and without indicating the degree of 
responsibility which should be placed upon any one administering policy for 
the Government of the Crown. There, therefore, exists the necessity of changing 
the status and the attitudes of Indian Agents and it is felt that this should be 
done in two ways; first, by permitting a larger measure of self-government by 
the Indians themselves and, secondly through a change in the status and purpos 
of the Indian Agent. q 


8. During Treaty negotiations, Indian Chiefs and Councillors were recognized 
as capable of handling the affairs of the tribes 


It is significant that at the time the Treaties were concluded the white man 
~ representing the Crown treated the representatives of the Indians, their Chiefs 
and Councillors, as eapable of dealing with their own affairs to the extent of 
surrendering their rights to large tracts of land, and also to the extent of 
accepting certain benefits which have been granted under the treaties. However, 
it appears that once the Treaties were concluded the attitude of the white man 
toward the Indian Chiefs and Councillors was radically changed and they ne 

longer were regarded as capable of dealing with their own affairs or of meeti! g 
with representatives of the Crown for the settlement of differences which might 

exist between them. : 


9. Indian Chiefs and Councillors should be able to revert to ie status they 
enjoyed at the signing of the Treaties _¥ 


Such undemocratic attitudes should not be permitted to continue, and the 
- Indian Chiefs and Councillors should be able to revert to the status which they 
enjoyed at the time of signing of the Treaties. -— 


10. Larger remuneration should be paid to Chiefs and Councillors to encourage 
efficient performance of duties 


In order that Indian Chiefs and Councillors may be able to perform thls 
duties in a wholehearted and efficient manner, this Organization Soe tha 
-an increase in remuneration be provided them. 
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7 The Indian Treaties provide that each Chief recognized as such, shall 
receive an annual salary of twenty-five dollars per annum and that “each 
subordinate officer, not exceeding three for each band, shall receive fifteen 
dollars per annum” and also, that each Chief and subordinate officer should also 
receive “once in every three years, a suitable suit of clothing’ and that each 
chief shall receive in recognition of the closing of the Treaty, a “suitable flag 
and medal”. This remuneration is not sufficient when the nature of the duties— 
as outlined in the Indian Act--is fully comprehended. On many reserves, the 
duties of a conscientious Chief and those of the Councillors interfere seriously ~ 
with the work on their farms, traplines and nets. Performance of such duties 
frequently brings criticism from members of the band, and often considerable 
resentment is expressed against such persons. 

Furthermore, the above remuneration is wholly inadequate if the Indians 
are to be given every opportunity to govern themselves and direct their own 
affairs in a responsible manner. Persons occupying similar positions of respon- 
‘sibility in other spheres of activity are generally paid a salary greatly in excess 
of these amounts. . 

The orignal role of chiefs and councillors was recognized and was satis- 
factory to all. But this type of administration has lost much of its meaning and 
respect, and in order that it may be revived, having regard to the needs of 
modern society, it is the desire of this organization that chiefs and councillors 
“receive remuneration which more closely corresponds with their duties and 
responsibilities. It is therefore recommended that chiefs be paid at the rate of 
$1,000.00 per annum, and that councillors be paid at the rate of $500.00 per 
-annum. ‘These sums should be paid, not out of band funds, but by the 
' government itself, as a part of its obligation to the Indian people. 


11. A changed status for the Indian Agent 


This Organization also submits that there should be a change in the status 
and purpose of the Indian Agent. His role should be that of assisting and 
encouraging the Indian to govern his own affairs rather than that of personally 

directing those affairs without due regard to the will of the Indians. 
. Those persons chosen to act in behalf of the Crown should have certain 
minimum qualifications. These should be:— 

(a) A broad understanding of and sympathy towards Indians and Indian 
problems. 

(b) A thorough knowledge of egies and regulations relating to Indians 
in order that he may advise them upon their rights. 

(c) A good technical knowledge of the functions on a reserve such as farming, 
trade, education, social welfare and the conditions necessary to fulfil 
them. 

4 (d) Amenability to advice and anxious to solicit advice from the Indians 
with whom and for whom he must work. 

(e) Ability and initiative to act upon recommendations put forth in a 
democratic manner. 


In the past, the Indian Agent has often regarded himself or has-been 
regarded by the Indian as an autocrat or tyrant—the owner and ruler of the 
reserve. The Indian Aet has, to a large extent, fostered this spirit by endowing 

him with unnecessarily wide powers and opportunities for arbitrary rule. To 
limit his powers and set up a series of checks and balances which will assure 
Indians of reasonable and benevolent assistance from the Indian Agent, specific 
amendments are recommended in Part II of this submission which relate to the 
‘Indian Act. But—and of even more importance—it is here recommended that 
the general attitude of administrators towards the Indian be altered, in order 
that it be made to coincide with the present-day concepts of free expression and 
democratic action. 
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C. Epucation 


12. The Government promised education as a treaty right 


This Organization realizes the urgent need for a progressive program of — 
education and technical training among Indians, for only by fitting themselves — 
to discharge the responsibilities of modern civilization can they hope to take 
their place in society to-day. Under the treaties, the Crown promised to provide — 
schools for Indians. Lieutenant-Governor Alexander Morris, stated:— 4 

The treaties provide for the establishment of schools, on the reserves, — 
for the instruction of Indian children. This is a very important feature, — 
and is deserving of being pressed with utmost energy. The new genera- — 
tion can be trained in the habits and ways of civilized life—prepared to f 
encounter the difficulties with which they will be surrounded, by the — 
influx of settlers, and fitted for maintaining themselves as tillers of — 
the soil. 

(Morris, “The Treaties of Canada’, p. 292.) 


The Indians submit that the present facilities for education on the reserves — 
are largely based on the needs existing in the 1880’s and do not adequately 
provide for the training of the Indians “in the habits and ways of civilized life” — 
to-day. They therefore request certain changes in the educational services at 4 
present rendered the treaty Indian, and suggest how educational services can — 
be adjusted so that they better serve the needs of the Indian children of to-day — 
and to-morrow. 


13. Commission to study the needs of Indian education 


A Commission should be set up immediately to study the needs of the 4 
Indian Educational system. This Commission should include as members: — 
people experienced in Indian education and familiar with conditions upon the 
reserves; people trained in modern methods of psychology, educational theory — 
and practices, and finally people who can adapt these newer types of instruction 
and techniques to the special abilities and needs of Indian students. Further- 
more, the members of this Commission should possess the confidence of the 
Indians and have a complete understanding of their attitudes and psychology. 


14. The Commission should investigate the adequacy of accommodation and 
3 establish a proper curriculum 


This Commission should investigate the adequacy of school accommoda- 
tion for Indian children. , 

The Indians of this Organization assert. that about one thousand Indian eA 
children in this province are without schooling at present. This is due partly 
to the aversion of Indian parents to send their children long distances from tae 
home but chiefly to the fact that there is insufficient school accommodation. _ 
Most schools are overcrowded and operating above capacity. If treaty promises 
are to be respected, it is imperative that additions be made to many of the 
existing schools without delay. . 

This Commission should be empowered to visit any or all reserves, recom- 
mend changes in curricula so that a curriculm in line with modern standards 
and adaptable to the needs of all sections of the country may be established. 

The elementary curriculum should be’ on as high a standard as those in 
-nhon-Indian public schools, but should be modified to include Indian lore, 
customs, handicraft, vocational training and cultural activities. The language, 
tradition and culture of the Indian must not be denied free expression, but rather 
must be developed to the fullest extent so that Canada’s first people might be 
able to contribute to the culture of the nation on a much larger scale than has 
been possible in the past. 
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5. Religious unstruction should not be the principal object 


_ Education should be upon a high and impartial basis, with academic learn- 
ne as its principal object rather than religious instruction. This Organization is 
f opinion that religious instruction for Indians should be upon a basis as volun- 
ary as it is at present for other groups, in order that the Indians may be 
ermitted to choose according to their conscience, the religion which they 
esire to embrace. Though parochial schools have contributed much to the 
ducation of Indians, the time has now come when it is necessary to separate 
ducation from religion, in order that the fullest trme and energy may be 
evoted to the former, and in order that the principle of freedom of religion 
nd of conscience, may become meaningful for the Indian. Abolition of parochial 
shools is therefore recommended, and public schools interdenominational in 
haracter should replace the existing institutions. 


6. Establishment of Day Schools 


Though this Organization fully recognizes and appreciates the value and 
ervice of the residential school, it submits that the educational needs of many 
eserves to-day can best be served by the establishment of day schools in 
roximity to the children’s homes. 

The use of day schools as a substitute for residential schools cn many 
eserves is recommended for the following reasons:— 


(1) Education is a threefold responsibility—school, church and home. Day 
schools can best serve this principle. 

The day school can concentrate on the proper function of the school 
—academic or vocational training. Instead, at present, language 
difficulties and the half-time work system deprive children of approxi- 
mately three years of their allotted school time—from seven to sixteen 
years of age. Evidence of this unfortunate condition can be verified 
by the figures on school attendance issued by the Department of 
Mines and Resources, Indian Affairs Branch. 

To speak about Indian advancement under such conditions is sheer 
mockery. The present system encourages educational delinquency, 
retarded development, and an aversion to education. Practically speak- 
ing, it develops a class of people who are unable to be anything more 
than hewers of wood and drawers of water in the land of their 
forefathers. 


(2) No child can develop as he should, without the care and affection of 
family life. The restrictions, discipline, exclusive use of English, ete. 
in the Residential Schools are now recognized as having a harmful 
effect on immature minds and bodies. 

It is the belief of this Organization that this hiatus in family ties 
and parental training is at least partially the cause of post-school 
delinquency. Regardless of how kind and sympathetic, the staff of 
a residential school may be, such a staff cannot replace the average 
parent. 

Where unsuitable home conditions exist, Indian children should 
be removed from their parents just as white children are, when they 
are found to be neglected. 

Indian parents have an invaluable regard for the companionship 
of their children and the association of children living at home while 
attending school is also an invaluable asset towards. adult education 
and the subsequent improvement in home conditions. 
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17. Residential schools should be continued on certain reserves — 


Valuable services have been rendered by the residential schools on large 
reserves and on reserves which cannot support an educational program for its 
population. Upon large reserves, the residential school has been a centre, not 
only of educational, but of religious life. Upon reserves of little economi¢e 
value, or of undeveloped resources, the school has enabled Indian children to” 
receive the only education possible, for schools cannot follow the trap-lines of 
the fishing camps. In areas where residential schools are desired by the Indians 
themselves, they should be retained, ‘but the schools must be properly equipped, 
adequately financed and efficiently staffed to provide the highest possible type 
of education. | 3 


18. Part-time labour requirements should be abolished 2 

The part-time labour requirements for students in residential schools should 
be abolished and the amount of time devoted to such. work should be spent on 
essential studies, physical exercise and organized games. 3 


19. A semi-residential school should be established in certain areas 3 
In areas where geographic factors make the day school impossible and 


where the Indians do not desire a residential school, semi-residential schools 
should be established. The children in such-schools would be permitted to 
spend week-ends and school holidays! of short duration eg., Christmas and 
Easter vacations, with their parents contingent upon the co-operation of the 
parents in returning their children at the close of these holidays. Here again 
an urgent appeal is made for proper and up-to-date equipment and efficient: 


staffs. 


19A. School Trustees a 

This organization believes that there exists a right and a duty that the 
Indian people exercise control over the schools attended by their children. This: 
would not only result in renewed interest of Indians in their Educational 
institutions, bringing children and their parents more closely together, but 
would accrue to the advantage of the institutions themselves. This is a right 
that should be accorded all persons in a free and democratic country; control 
over education is implicit in any concept of freedom. It is therefore submitted 
that the chief and councillors of each band, or that Indians specifically elected 
as trustees, act as school trustees with power to inspect and investigate all 
matters pertaining to education, and to visit schools without notice at reasonable 
intervals. Section 9, subsection (5) of The Indian Act should be amended 
accordingly. ae 


Q 


3 tre 


20. A follow-up program is needed for the post-school years * 
A program to follow up the school graduate is necessary if the students are 


to retain and apply the training and skills acquired during years of schooling. 
The period following school is often the ruination of many a promising Indian 
boy or girl. Pupils often find themselves returned to reserve life without. the 
opportunity of practising whatever training they have been given. They aré 
at once brought into conflict with the older generation and many pupils simply 
drop into the older ways and customs as they are unable to fit themselves for 
life in a modern world. In many cases they cannot farm because they cannot 
obtain equipment for modern farming. They have not the facilities for home- 
making that they have been taught to use, and they must do the most menial 


jobs if they are to earn a living. ~ 9 
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G trained welfare worker is needed on every reserve 


_ A full time trained welfare worker could help guide pupils and ex-pupils 
to suitable occupations, could help supervise their readjustment to reserve life 
a could act as a liaison officer between the pupil and the outside world in — 
ssisting them to obtain employment. A welfare worker could help to avoid 
any of the moral disasters that too often befall the young Indian. This 
rganization states that every reserve should have a full time trained welfare 
orker not attached to the school staff or to the agency. 


2, An economic establishment scheme should be provided for the ex-pupil 


Some scheme of economic establishment should be made available to the 
raduate. This would vary according to the geographic location of the reserve. 
ome live stock or fishing and trapping equipment might be made available for 
1e boys; some household goods might be given to the girls. At an Indian 
shool in North Dakota where grazing lands are the chief asset of the reserve, 
dys are loaned breeding stock while they are still in school. They are trained 
» care for this stock and pay in services, by caring for the school herd, for 
sed and pasture. At the end of a reasonable period, they gradually return 
le breeding stock loaned them. A similar plan should not be impossible 
: Canada. 


3, Incentive of jobs and positions should be provided 


_ There is too little incentive for the Indian to train himself for nrafessiarel 
r executive positions. In order that education may be carried beyond the 
shoolhouse and into the arena of action, it is important that the incentive of 
yobs and positions be coupled with any educational scheme. Teachers, social 
‘orkers, and industrial instructors should, wherever possible, be recruited from 
ie ranks of Indians themselves. There is also no reason why the professions 
10uld not claim Indians among their incumbents, this having proven successful 
y the American practice. So. long as Indians remain wards of the Govern- 
went, no Indian proving worthy of higher education should be deprived of the 
leans to enable him to qualify for professional or executive positions. 


BA. 

Indian children attending Indian schools are allocated a per capita grant. 
here are cases where Indian children are attending outside schools, being 
mnanced by their parents. It is submitted that in such cases the Government 
10uld support these homes for the same purpose as the Indian schools, and 
1ould grant the same allocation to or/in respect of these children. 


4. Additional grants, for higher education 


For those Indian children who may desire higher education as an oppor- 
inity to enter some gainful occupation or profession, there should be no barrier. 
number of grants are provided by the Indian Affairs Branch for this purpose 
ut. these are difficult to obtain and too inadequate to serve their necessary 
urpose. The chances for the Indian to work himself through college ANG 
eedless to say, negligible. 

Indians who have been able to obtain higher education have been as 
iccessful as the average white man and often more successful, and this 
rganization can point with pride to the amazing record of Indian doctors, 
Wwyers, nurses, teachers, ministers who have absorbed an oases education. 
the United States of America. 


». Vocational training should be established on all reserves 


A system of adequate vocational training should be established on all 
serves. This should amount to more than a mere perfunctory training in 
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manual arts. It should be connected with the characteristic industries of t 
region, whether they be farming, ranching or other occupations. The sche 
should provide a training that will establish ground work for future entrance i in 
skilled trades. 


26. A program of adult education is needed on all reserves 


This Organization recommends that a program of adult education be carri 

out on all Indian reserves and submits that the following benefits would ensue: 

(a) The Indians could study and equip themselves for the duties | an 

responsibilities of self-government. q 

(6) Basic English would assist Indians in their relations with the white al 

would foster self- confidence. % 

(c) The Indians could be equipped to take an active part in their ow 
program of health and educational advancement. 3 

(d) Leadership would be developed among themselves. | 

e) Opportunities would be provided for social intercourse and discussi¢ 

with fellow tribesmen. : 

Selected Indians could help to carry out a program of adult education aft 

preparatory instruction in such subjects as the following:— 7 
—Personal He woaue Bee in health maintenance, basic English, constru 

tive suggestions on industries and occupations; skilled handicrafts ar 

their market value; duties to families, neighbours and country, revival 

tribal history, legends, ete. 


27. Training schools and increased salaries are necessary for teachers 


This organization submits that there is not adequate training schools fd 
Indian teachers and few teachers are trained to handle the problems peculiar 1 
an Indian school. It should be required that an Indian teacher, before bein 
qualified, devote some weeks to a study of Indian history, tradition an 
temperament. Through his or her understanding and appreciation of the 
accomplishments, the teacher could largely overcome the widespread India 
tendency to an inferiority complex, re-awaken the feeling of pride and_arout 
ambition in the Indians to exercise their latest abilities to the utmost. cd 
teachers need encouragement to take up this arduous work and should | 
compensated by correspondingly higher salaries and pension benefits, 4 

Teachers should hold themselves open to constructive criticism, aid or advie 
from parents or other persons concerned with the welfare of the children, an 
education should thus become a matter of co-operation between home and schod 


28. Per capita grant must be increased 


The present per capita grant paid through the Education Branch of thi 
Indian Affairs is and has for some time been entirely inadequate and the burde 
of financing Indian education has been thrust upon the churches and upo 
private charities. To compel administrators of Indian reserves to beg chari it 
in order to maintain services that are the ge, of the Government : 
degrading in the extreme. 

The per capita grant must be increased to meet the modern needs of all da 
schools and those residential ‘schools which are still desired by the Indiang 
The appropriate size of this per capita can best be calculated by the Commissione 
entrusted to study the adequacy of Indian education facilities on the reserve 
At present, the maximum per capita grant is approximately $187.00 per annu 
(about 61.4 cents per child per day). -It is submitted that this grant must ; 
increased in order to provide the necessary services to students—the mos 
essential being food, clothing and education. ~@ 
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; ‘Race prejudice must be defeated 


As a final suggestion of how educational services can be revised to better 
e the needs of the Indian people, it is submitted that there be undertaken 
n active campaign of education through literature and other publicity media to 
ducate white people to an acceptance of, and a respect for the Indian as an 
idividual endowed with abilities, aptitudes—and human rights. Race prejudice 
qust be defeated and the public must be educated in tolerance and understanding. 
_ Canada is a nation of many people. She can only rise to her full strength 
then all ethnic groups are permitted and encouraged to make their individual 
ontributions to the national pattern. The Indtan, with his rich background 
f native lore, artistry and tradition, has a special contribution to make to 
yanadian culture. Every encouragement should be given to him in order that 
e may take his proper place in the building of a truly democratic Canadian 
ociety. 


D—SoctaL WELFARE 


0. Social welfare and religous freedom 


This Organization is familiar with, and appreciates the contribution which 
eligious organizations of various denominations have made to the welfare of 
e Indian people. It must, however, ¢ensure the practice of such organizations 
vho make the granting of benefits contingent upon the acceptance of one or 
inother of the white man’s faiths. In order that complete religious liberty may 
ye enjoyed by the Indian, and that he may have freedom in the choice of the 
eligion which can best satisfy his conscience, it is recommended that all social 
vork, including educational, relief and other ‘ameliorative work proceed among 
ndians upon a non-secular basis, and that the Indian be afforded the same 
reedom of choice in the matter of religion, as white men in Canada. 


1, A program of health education and health services is the responsibility of 
3 the Dominion Government 


_ A program of health education and a promotion of health services is a 
1ecessity among Indians as their health has been deleteriously affected by their 
ough and insecure mode of living in proximity to the white man. Health services 
ind social benefits have been sadly inadequate to cope with their needs. Since 
indians are beyond the jurisdiction of any provincial scheme, it is the responsi- 
jility of the Dominion of Canada to organize a health program to ameliorate 
heir conditions. 

To combat the present high mortality rate among Indians, a vigorous 
rogram designed to halt the spread of tuberculosis, trachoma and social diseases 
s needed. There should be provided hospitalization, adequate nursing services, 
ymbulance service on the larger reserves and pre-natal and infant care to prevent 
he present high rate of infant mortality. | 

There should be supervision by trained welfare workers in applying remedial 
and preventive measures and establishing good health habits on Reserves. 
Health education should be taught in all schools and emphasis should be placed 
mn the formation of healthy habits. 

All existing unsanitary conditions on reserves, including dilapidated houses 
and other conditions contributory to disease and general ill-health should be 
mmediately removed. 


32. Living conditions and Housing 


A housing program should at once be undertaken to provide accommoda- 
ion which will be conductive to decent home life and afford proper privacy 
for the occupants. Adequate water supply and sanitary arrangements should 
be provided and their utilization supervised by competent authorities. 
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33. Rations to Aged and Indigent q 
The present system of supplying rations to the aged and indigent is wholl 


inadequate; clothing issued—much of it already worn, is not conducive to hig 
morale, and there is great need for Indians to be treated upon an equal basi 
with other people in Canada. The typical rations at present for Indians in thes 


classes is as follows:— 
3 SCALE OF MONTHLY RATIONS FOR INDIANS ON RELIEF 


1 Adult 2 Adults 3 Adults 
Bs Lbs. Lbs: Lbs. 
Riou rote wid +e Pacdie.)© rash oe aera aa ee 24 36 49 
PRONE OGS 9 as. Pecesalahe S Se bon e e e  eidatee 6 9 12 
PES uA EOL CTY" hes Sas went Wie bras Coe eee 1 IZ 1 
TRS i aos i niche aI Ae MM PU bat oMehast 2 Ht 2 el 1 13 Z 
SUR gr ctrye eT hoe Nase Ss OR Mey errs Z 2 23) 
IVE ip: Deane ee ett eI Sy ECR Re hh a 3 5 8 
MCAT re eis Th cuetaie neue ta tere © cee aaa 5 5 4 
fe ate eg ON oo See Ea “ea E,W Bete ta 2 3 5 
WOWOR SS Sie catn,. cPanel ch angen ved oa een 1 13 14 
IGRL Ors mh aS. viet nt eee tel Coe oe ee $1.00 $1.50 $1.75 
4 Adults 5 Adults 6 Adults 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
HOW rs a (2rd @-OTAMe):, File hea ae ote 61 80 98 
VOTERS PONIES ID & oon Atocateatete eae etree eee to 18 18 
Dakine PE OW CET shes sabes rs eee ee 2 2 2, 
MA eet bse ae Clede oe Mele tar eae Tone ee 2D, De 3 
UID Tea Mite ose ese us y Suehaeernd Ancina on eee ce 8 10 
MAT eee Sees tone Se Neca AR ANE RE eae 10 10 13 
BEE NARS ER reithe- Maer Sak NIN aS EA Loe yee NBR 7 8 hes 
HUES CNS Re ae IA Ur eet ao) a Tag Oe NYG 5 7 7 
Cheese. ay ere ira Daye VE APRA DAP Ii 2 2. o 
INCAS TOR IR Gee cae i, ee ys eee es $2.00 $2.00 $2.25 


Salt—1l0 cents or 15 cents per month per family. 
Matches—10 cents to 20 cents per month per family. 


Norr.—Indians under the age of 12 years shall be considered children, and over that 
age as adults. : = 


Issues of rations for each child, of flour, rolled oats, sugar, lard, beans, ricey 
cheese and meat or fish, shall be one half the quantities specified for one adult. — 


This schedule of supplies indicates that entirely inadequate provision 18 
being made at present to meet the needs of Indians who, being human beings, 
have the same hungers, and suffer the same pains from the elements, from illness 
and old age, as others, and that the need for more humane treatment of aged, ill 
and indigent Indians is a pressing necessity. “a 

The present ration system should be extended to provide for a decent and 
adequate standard based on a varied diet, vitamin content and general nutrition 
value. In addition, old age pensions should be given on the same basis as white 
men. 3 


34. Social benefits are responsibility of Federal Government | 4 


The Indians recommend that the Federal Government finance and extend. 
to them the benefits of Old Age Pensions, aid to the blind, mothers’ allowances 
and all other social benefits that may be provided, from time to time, by legis-" 
lation, for Canadian citizens. ay 

It is realized that particularly acute cases brought to the attention of the4 
Indian Affairs Branch have received consideration, but such assistance should. 
not be limited to cases of dire need, but should be extended to the Indians on ‘ 
as wide a basis as is extended to non-Indians. | 

Family Allowance Benefits have been extended to the Indians only partially. 
For nine years of his life the Indian child receives no benefits because he is 
presumably, in the'residential school. However, on many reserves some children 


S 
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annot go to school because of inadequate school.accommodation and in practice 
hese children are still ineligible. The Family Allowance Benefits must be | 
ministered more efficiently and consideration must be given.to such local 


actors if unfair discrimination is to be removed. 


4A. Aid and Pensions for the Sick 


When an Indian requires hospital treatment, his or her dependents suffer 
rom neglect, and therefore, arrangements should be made by the Department 
f Health and Welfare (Indian Branch) to make adequate provision for the 
qaintenance of these dependents until the sick person is strong enough to 
esume gainful activities. 
_ Many Indians undergoing severe operations are, for a considerable period 
nable to earn money for their own support, or for the support of dependents. 
uch operations are the removal of ribs in the treatment of tuberculosis. Such 
ndians should be provided with a reasonable pension for maintenance during 
he period that they are unable to work. 


4B. Additional Health Services 


It is provided by Treaty Six “that the medicine chest shall be kept at the 
ouse of each Indian Agent for the use and benefit of the Indians at the 
iscreation of such Agent.” The true interpretation of this provision was set 
ut by Mr. Justice Angers in the Exchequer Court of Canada in a judgment 
on the Petition of Right case of George Dreaver, Chief, and John Ledeux and 
Villiam (Sam) Fanel, Councillor, of the Mistawasis Indian Reserve dated 
ipril 10, 1935, which does not appear to be reported. There it was stated that 
his clause should be broadly and liberally interpreted, and that the “medicine 
hest” referred to in the Treaty should mean all of the necessary medical, 
ental, and health services which modern medicine makes possible for the 
aaintenance of the health and strength of human beings. For this reason, it 
s submitted that in order that this clause of the Treaty may be carried out 
ccording to its true intent and spirit, all medical, hospital, dental, and puhlic 
lealth services should be made available to every treaty Indian by the Dominion 
overnment without any charge whatsoever. 


EE. BENEFITS TO VETERANS AND OTHER REHABILITATIVE MEASURES 


5. Indian veterans should be accorded the same benefits as other Canadian 
veterans ; 3 


_ Thousands of Indians volunteered in two world wars, fought and many of 
hem died. Their blood flowed with the blood of their Canadian brothers-in- 
rms, and it is just and fitting that they should be accorded the same treatment 
s other Canadian servicemen. This means, in effect, that they should enjoy 
qual benefits under the provisions of The Veterans’ Land Act, and under the 
aw relating to the payment of war services gratuities, the provision of educa- 
ional and vocational grants, and employment preference, both in private 
adustry and in the Civil Service. In administering these benefits, due consider- 
tion and respect should be given to the traditions and practices of the Indian 
ribes and where it is the custom on an Indian reserve to hold land communally, 
he requirements that a location ticket be received or that an allotment of land 
e made before the veteran receives his land grant should be abolished. 

_ Indian veterans desiring to farm lands outside the reserve under the 
rovisions of The Veterans’ Land Act should enjoy equal rights with white men 
ithout loss of treaty rights. 


6. A comprehensive survey of living conditions on reserves is needed 


A comprehensive survey. should be undertaken of all reserves in order to 
scertain whether the reserves can maintain the present population and whether 
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facilities will permit of a reasonable standard of living for the natural increas 
in population. Such a survey would reveal the state of living conditions on tk 


reserves and could suggest means and methods by which the Indians mig} 
better utilize their lands. - q 


Ser he study should be followed by developmental projects, wherever feasible 


The expenses of such a study would, of necessity, have to be borne by th 
Indian Affairs Branch. However, if such a study were undertaken and © 
program of development resulted, this Organization submits that the economie 
that would follow from the implementation of the program would largel 
compensate for the expense of the study. If the study finds that there is né 
sufficient grazing or arable land to sustain the population, then additional lan 
could be made available and thus the pressing relief needs of the increasin 
Indian population would be alleviated. Many Indians have already proven thei 
ability as farmers and stockmen and with more encouragement and assistane 
Indian farms could be enlarged to a more economic size and improved by th 
use of more advanced techniques. ; a 

The effectiveness of such a study and a developmental program will ¢ 
course largely depend on the skill and character of the instructors in chargé 
this Organization believes that there are available a number of competen 
Indians who have successfully operated farms and herds of their own, wh 
would be suitable under such a scheme. Indian supervisors would have th 
advantage of enjoying the confidence of their fellow tribesmen to a greate 
degree than any white man. A program should be at once undertaken by tk 
Indian Affairs Branch to help the treaty Indians develop their own lands fo 
themselves and by themselves by supplying adequate machinery to develop thet 
lands. Land required for power dams, power lines, gas lines, canals. or oil ant 
gas developments—none of which the treaty Indians themselves can develoj 
on their reserves alone—could be developed upon the conclusion of satisfactom 
agreements between the Indians and others, in their mutual interests. q 
38. Establishment and maintenance of roads and ferries 4 

The approaches to some of the Reserves are not worthy of the name 6 
“trails”. Improvement of the roads is a prerequisite to the implementation @ 
much of the health and.education program. It should be the responsibility ¢ 
the Indian Reserves Branch to establish and maintain a proper system of road 
and ferries wherever needed. Every reserve should be accessible to ambulances 
- service and necessary motor traffic and it is vitally essential that market road 
at least should be maintained. This is a necessity not only to the Indians bu 
to the general public, and the cost of same could best be met by the govern: 
ment, supporting all interests. 3 
39. Indians should be granted preference in trapping and fishing 2 

Trapping and fishing form an important part of the occupation of Indian 
in this Organization and steps should be taken to see that their rights in thi 
form of livelihood are adequately safeguarded. The encroachment of whit 
hunters and trappers who render it impossible for Indians in many areas to mak 
a reasonable living must be prohibited and Indian trappers and fishermen shoul 
be granted preference over white trappers, since it is generally much easier fe 
a white man to make his living at other occupations. ~ = 

The Indians are, from early environment and training, often very highh 
skilled trappers and fishermen and are well qualified for positions as salarie 
came wardens and fish guardians and this Organization submits that they shoul 
be given every chance for appointments in these positions throughout th 
province. ae 
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, Pur conservation projects should be extended and Indians encouraged to 
participate im co-operative fur farms — 


_ Beaver, muskrat and other fur conservation projects are to be greatly 
BB rimchded and should be extended. Wild animal trapping is on the decline 
id Indians so employed should be gradually led to participate in co-operatively- 
yned fur farms, raising scientifically whatever the market demands. Indi- 
duals should also be assisted in this manner, 


IA. Agreements for Game Wardens 


| The Federal Government, in accordance with the expressed catarients 
/ policy by the Crown Commissioners at the time of the negotiations prior to 
e signing of Treaties 6 and 7, with regard to Indian “Vocations and Avoca- 
ms”, should now enter into agreements with the government of the Provinces 
ith a view to employing Treaty Indian Game and Fish Wardens to protect 
ig game and fish from depletion by hunters in and out of the regular hunting 
asons. These Indian wardens should be regularly employed at salaries 
juivalent to those of white men in similar positions; they should always be 
scompanied by a white man for reasons of safety. In any event a Game 
rotective League should be formed by the Indian Affairs Branch through the 
ederal Government together with the Provincial Governments on behalf of the 
idians. This should be based upon co-operation between representatives of the 
reaty Indians and of the Provincial Forestry, Game and Fur, and Fish 
ranches to prevent depletion of the game, fur and fish by unscrupulous hunters 
nting out of season and in season. 


B. Fishing Preference 


; In view of the depletion of the fish in those areyann reserves 1n which 
mmmercial fishing is permitted, the Treaty Indians should be given preferential 
1otas during the fishing season, and care should be taken through co-operation 
stween Federal and Provincial authorities to prevent depletion to a point at 
hich the Indians can no longer secure even food. 


} 


rap Lines 


Steps be taken to secure for Treaty Indians additional trap lines where 
1ey desire such lines. This is especially necessary in the reserves of the Saddle 
ake Agency, and Hobbema Agency in Alberta. 


IC. Section 69 of The Indian Act: 
Hunting 


By this section, the Superintendent-General (Minister) may, with the 
msent of the Governor-in-Council, apply part or all of the Game Acts to the 
wdians of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba or the North-West. Territories. 

The right to hunt was granted Indians under the Articles of Capitulation, 
160, the Treaty of Paris 1763, the Treaties of 1876 and 1877, and this was later 
cognized in 1890 when an attempt to enforce Game Ordinances against Indians 
as brought up, the Minister of Justice disallowed it. Again, in a case in the 
Iberta Court of Appeal, Rex vs. Wesley (1932) 2 W.W.R., “the judges found that 
ame ordinances did not apply to Treaty Indians while hunting for food as 
istinguished from game. 

- The members of this Association feel that, in view of the promises made 
) the Indians and the way the courts have treated the matter of the right of 
idians to hunt for food, section 69(a) is unnecessary and unjust. 

At present, when big game and hunting associations are bringing pressure 
bear on officials and the provincial legislature of Alberta, and other governing 
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bodies to stop Indians hunting for food so that they will not reduce the amov 
of game for the hunting season, the members of the Association would feel sai 
if this section were omitted from the proposed revised Act. RS 

The amount of game on the reserves is decreasing every year and ¥ 
members feel that the small amount they use for food would have little effect ¢ 
the decrease of game for hunting for sport by the whites. | z 

Although the Indian Affairs Branch has always been most fair about th 
matter, the presence of this section, accompanied by the agitation of the Fish ar 
Game Societies, results in the Indians being worried and upset about the matte 
As the removal of the section referred to would in no way greatly affect th 
working of the Act or actually change its present operation, the Indians woul 
feel safer if this section were entirely omitted and, instead, a new section R 
written assuring the Indians that the game laws or any laws respecting game wi 
. not apply to Indians hunting food on their reservations or on unoccupied Croy 
Land. 


40D. Subsidies for fish under Agricultural Prices Support Act 


The fishing industry in northern Saskatchewan, upon which a large numb 
of Indians are dependent for their living, is subject to wide fluctuations in pri¢g 
depending upon the state of national and international markets. Because | 
this tendency toward fluctuation, this organization is of the opinion that ste 
should be taken to stabilize the price of fish and fish products under th 
provisions of the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944-1945 Can., cap. 29, in tf 
interests of the Indian people. In this manner, an assured income would go% 
the residents of the northlands, without which, relief and other assistance Wi 
become necessary. | q 


AOE. Benefits under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act 4g 


As important in the field of agriculture as the Agricultural Prices Suppor 
Act is, reference should be made to another Dominion statute, The Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act, 1939 Can., cap. 50, as from time to time amended, the provisions 
of which have never been applied to Indians as individuals. This organizatio: 
recommends that Indians should be brought within all of the terms and provision 
of this Act in order that they may not be destitute as a result of a crop failure 
hail, frost or loss through insects and other causes beyond their control. _ - & 


PART OI 


RocOMMENDATIONS RESPECTING THE InpIAN Act, R.S.C. 1827 8 
Chapter 98, as amended. a 


41. Wide powers of Governor-in-Council and Superintendent-General : 
The first and most obvious criticism of the Indian Act derives from th 
extremely wide powers which are thereby invested in the Governor-General it 
Council, and more particularly in the Superintendent-General. Although Part 
-of The Indian Act purports to be of wide and general application, section * 
endows the Governor-in-Council with power to:— . 
“Exempt from the operations of this Part... Indians or non-treat 

Indians, or any of them, or any band or irregular band of them, or th 
reserves or special reserves, or Indian lands or any portion of them...” 


Thus, upon mere proclamation, the efficacy of Part I of the Act may bi 
abrogated, and the statutory legislative intent set at naught. an 

It is submitted that since this clause leaves the way clear for arbitrary 
judgments by the Governor-in-Council, it should be repealed. The matter o 


; 
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F exempting Indians from the rights provided by the Act should, in line with 


| democratic procedure, be a matter not for any one man to decide but one on 
which only the Courts should rule. tie 


Qualified legal counsel to act in the behalf of the Indians should be provided 
by the Crown in such matters and a thorough and fair hearing should be 
extended to them. ; : 

Section 18 of the Indian Act provides that “the Superintendent General 
(Minister) may, from time to time, upon the report of an officer or other persons 
specifically appointed by him to make an inquiry, determine who is or who is 

not a member of any band of Indians entitled to share in the property and 


- annuities of the band. 


Sub-section 2 provides that the decision of the Superintendent General 
(Minister) in any such matter shall be final and conclusive, subject to an appeal 


_ to the Governor-in-Council. 


Under this section, the Superintendent and the Governor-in-Council are 
given sole jurisdiction to determine who is and who is not an Indian and who 
may or who may not benefit from the treaties and other rights enjoyed by 
Indians. The Indians of this Organization object to this method of determining 


who may come under the Treaties. Because of the fact that when the, Treaties 
were signed, the white man was content to leave it entirely to the discretion of 
the Indian Chiefs and their Councillors to determine who were to enjoy the 
Treaty rights, they feel that this section cannot be construed as anything but 


an abrogation of certain Treaty rights. It is necessary that these matters should 
be determined by the Indians themselves according to the customs and traditions 


- of Indian bands. It is therefore, submitted that section 18 of the Indian Act 
_ should be repealed and there should be substituted therefor, a provision whereby 


_ the determination of the Indian band as to the membership of any person in such 
' band who is entitled to share in the property and annuities of the band should 


be within the sole jurisdiction of the Indian band itself to determine according 
to democratic principles. In this regard, reference should particularly be made 
to Order in Council Nos. 1172 and 1182 and also the case of Regina v Howson, 1 
Territory Law Reports 492, and also to the report of a recent inquiry of The. 
Honourable Mr. Justice W. A. MacDonald in the Lesser Slave Lake area. 
Furthermore, this Organization submits that there should be immediately 
undertaken an investigation of all persons and their families expelled from 
Treaty rights under Section 18, with the object of restoring them to Band Rolls 
and complete treaty privileges if the Indian Band so deems it proper and just. 


42. The position of Superintendent-General is especially anomalous 


The position of Superintendent-General is an especially anomalous one, 
in that the Act purports to require him to act as agent for the Crown, and 
also as representative of the Indians. It is true that theoretically, Indians are 
wards of the Crown, and as such, enjoy the benefits and advantages which the 
Crown may afford and extend to them through its agents. To this extent, the 


- Superintendent General, as agent of the Crown, may be deemed to be in a 


position in which he is able to extend. such benefits. But there are cases in 
which a cestui que trust, i.e., the person to benefit from the existence of the trust 
(in the position of which the Indians may be deemed to be) are entitled to advice 
and services apart altogether from those extended to it by a trustee (in this case, 
the Crown). One of the principal difficulties appears to have arisen in Indian — 
Affairs because the same person has sought to act and represent the interests of 
both the Crown and the Indians (the trustee and the cestui que trust). The 
result has been that the Superintendent-General, who has been placed in this 
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inconsistent position, has found it impossible to advance the interests of both 
parties at the same time. He has, therefore, leaned heavily in favour of the 
Crown, it being the stronger, more vocal and the more affluent to the two parties. 


43. Indians should exercise their vote freely in matters of Indian concern. 


The precedent of permitting Indians to exercise their vote freely and 
universally, in determining the question of release or surrender of a reservation 
is established by Section 51 of the Indian Act. This is a precedent which, it is © 
submitted, should be extended to include many other fields of endeavor and — 
matters of Indian concern, and should replace the arbitrary methods of 
determining questions by the Superintendent without recourse to further appeal. — 
Under Section 32 and also under Section 52 of the Indian Act, the Exchequer ~ 
- Court of Canada is given the right to order the recovery of lands, and also to - 
determine finally those facts relating to the removal of Indians from a reserve. — 
There appears no reason why provisions of this nature ought not to replace 
legislation endowing the Superintendent-General or the local agent with wide 
and unrestrained powers. “_ 


44, Chiefs and Councillors should be chosen in any way that Indians see fit 


Although at the time of the treaties, the Crown regarded the Indian Chiefs _ 
and Councillors, elected according to customary Indian practices, as having ~ 
complete power and jurisdiction over Indian Affairs for all purposes for which — 
_ the Crown had to deal with Indians, the Indian Act has changed their status — 
or has at least purported to do so. At the time that the Indian Treaties were ~ 
signed, the representatives of the Crown met the Chief and Councillors selected | 
by the Indians according to their own method of choice, and according to their — 
own customs and tradition. Furthermore, in negotiating the treaties with the — 
Indians of the Plains, Lieutenant Governor Morris expressly promised that | 
Indians would have the right to determine their own way of life without compul- 4 
sion from without. The Indians today feel that they should still be able to — 
choose their Chiefs and Councillors in any way that they see fit, by election for — 
a term of years or otherwise, as they may desire. Therefore, they object to 4 
provisions in the Indian Act which stipulate a method whereby Chiefs are to be — 
elected, and also which provide by section 96, that the Governor in Council — 
has power to determine when it is advisable for the government of a band, to — 
introduce the elective system of Chiefs and Councillors or head men. These are 4 
matters which should be left to the discretion and determination of a majority ~ 
of the band and dealt with according to the customs of the band. Such — 
representatives, whether Chiefs or Councillors, as the band may determine, ~ 
should have the power to deal with the affairs of the band, and should not be # 
required, for the purpose of altering or changing the system of choice, to obtain — 
the permission of the Governor in Council or Indian agents. The Indians of a 
this Organization are of opinion that one of the principal reasons for the failure © 
of Indians to govern themselves successfully has been the interference which has — 
consistently been present, by Indian Agents and other representatives of the — 
Department of Indian Affairs. Only by permitting Indians the opportunity of ~ 
directing their own affairs according to their best judgment and according to the — 
custom of the band, can they develop those systems of free and democratic — 
local government which are so desirable throughout this country. This may 
involve a measure of trial and error, but this is inevitable under any system of — 
free government. 7 
Ss 
45. All Indians should be permitted to elect a council s 

This Organization strongly recommends that every opportunity be given to | 
Indians to learn and practise the essence and principles of democratic self- 
government. This should be carried on according to Indian customs on the 
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reserves by persons chosen by the freely expressed will of the Indians in every 
‘band and all Indians that so desire should be permitted to elect the Council 
which will have the powers referred to in Section 184, Part II of the Indian Act. 
It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the granting of such right should not 
depend upon the direction of the Governor in Council. Indians should be ~ 
permitted to elect the Council whenever they themselves feel that they desire to 
ave representative government. (This would remain a matter entirely separate 
and apart from the principle of enfranchisement which is not endorsed by the 
Indians of this Organization and which is discussed later in the brief.) 
The Indians must be permitted to govern themselves and direct their own 
affairs if Indian advancement is to be promoted on the reserve within the scope 
-and application of the treaties. _ 


46. Indians should be trained to administer and enforce the regulations of 
their councils 


Enforcement of orders of the Council proceeds under Section 185, subsection 
(4) of the Indian Act, as in the case of summary conviction offences under the 
Criminal Code of Canada. It is probably inevitable that enforcement should 
be by justices of the peace and magistrates of non-Indian origin for a time, but 
it is submitted that in thickly settled areas of Indian population, an endeavour 
should be made to prepare and train Indians for the administration of justice, 
in so far as such administration and enforcement relate to rules, regulations and 
orders regularly promulgated by the Indian Councils provided for under Part II 
of the Indian Act. In this development there will follow an increased awareness 
_+y Indians of the law itself, and an increased respect for the law, as well as a 
more sympathetic application of the rules and regulations of the Councils, by 
men who themselves are Indians. ; 


47. Indian councils must have some autonomy and division of powers 1s necessary 


In order that the Indian councils acquire significance, there must be a 
measure of real autonomy over certain subject matters assigned to Indian 
councils for control. . 
As the Indian Act stands now, wide powers are invested in the Superintendent 
General to set up schools and to make reculations therefor, in virtue of section 
9 of the Act, and although under Part II of the Indian Act, a council normally 
has the power to make such regulations governing schools, subsection (2) of 
section 95 resolves any conflict in regulation between the Council and the 
- Superintendent General in favour of the Superintendent, and there. thus appears 
little efficacy in the powers which are stated to be vested in the local councils. 
If matters over which Indian Councils legislate can also be dealt with by the 
Superintendent, and if any rules which the Superintendent General may make 
take precedence in every case over the Council’s legislation, there can be expected 
to exist no stable foundation for councils, or self-government which the councils 
are intended to foster. 

It is submitted that instead of asserting this general paramountcy of 
governmental regulation, there be a definite distribution of powers. Under this 
distribution, certain matters should be reserved exclusively for. the control and 
legislative enactment of the band, and other matters should be reserved 
exclusively for the legislative enactment of the Governor in Council and/or 

the Superintendent General. Then, there should be accorded the bands, 
complete and supreme power to enact rules and regulations touching those 
matters over which it has sovereign control, and in those matters reserved to 
the bands, there should be no interference or legislative enactment by the 
Governor in Council and/or the Superintendent General. . In this way, there 
will be developed that independence and self-reliance which are so necessary 
to the assertion of the community will, and to the generation of strong personal 
traits among the individuals of the community or band. 


- 
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48. Crown should furnish suitable legal counsel to the Indians 


If resort to the Exchequer Court of Canada, or to any other Court is ai 
any time necessary to determine the rights of Indians as related to the rights 
of other groups or persons, or to the Government, this Organization, believing 
that Indians are at a decided disadvantage without funds and without legal 
counsel, recommends that the Crown furnish Indians and Indian organizations, 
being parties to the proceedings or intervening therein, with suitable legal 
counsel to present their cases, in the best possible light. 4 


49. Summary of recommendations re councils 4 


It is therefore recommended (a) that the Councils provided for in Part Ils 
of the Indian. Act be strengthened and broadened in appointment and powers; 
and (b) that there be appointed counsel to such councils, being appointees of 
the Crown, but being charged solely with the duties of advancing the autonomy 
and independence and interests of Indians, and that their duties in no wa rf 
impinge upon or relate to those of the Crown, either in its relationship to 
Indians, or in the relationship of Indians to other elements of the population. 


50. Band membership is a matter for the band 


This Organization submits that the determination of members of the band 
and its Chiefs and Councillors should be a matter for the band to decide and | 
one in which only the band should rule. Furthermore, the consent of the 
majority of the band should be required before any inclusion or exclusion 
_ takes effect. ( a 

Section 12 of The Indian Act purports to exclude from membership in a. 
band (and hence from the benefits accruing to such individual) “any illegitimate ~ 
child . . . unless he has, wth the consent of the band whereof the father Or © 
mother of such child is a member, shared in the distribution moneys of such — 
band for a period exceeding two years . . .”,-and even in such cases, the~ 
Superintendent General has power to exclude such illegitimate child from a8 
band. Upon broad social and humanitarian grounds, there can exist. no basis 
whatever, for a provision such as is contained in this section. q 

Section 13 of The Indian Act, prohibits Indians from claiming the benefits — 
of the band if they have been absent for a period of five years continuously in~ 
a foreign country and without the consent in writing of the Superintendent 
General. This constitutes an unwarranted interference with the general laws of © 
domicile according to the English common law, and is an inordinately stringent 
regulation governing the right to claim the benefits of the band. It would © 
appear more appropriate that the general laws of domicile be made to apply 
here, and that so long as an Indian possessed the animus or intention to return _ 
to his band, his rights therein ought to be preserved intact pending his return — 
or an unequivocal decision to absent himself permanently. 
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50A. Government’s duty in the case of illegitimate children “4 


It is submitted that any illegitimate child of a treaty Indian woman should — 
be the responsibility of the Indian Affairs Branch to support, whether the 
putative father of such child be a treaty Indian, a non-treaty Indian or any ~ 
other man. The Indian Affairs Branch should, in addition, assume all respon-— 
sibility for taking legal action against the putative father in accordance with — 
the laws of the province, in order that, in proper cases, support may be secured ~ 
for such child. Membership in the band of such children should, however, be © 
determined by the band itself according to its own laws and practices. - 


a 


Ol. Expenditures of trust funds without consent 


Section 93 of The Indian Act relates to the expenditure of moneys held in. ; 
trust by the Crown for Indian bands, and subsection (1) thereof, provides that ‘a 
4 = . @ | 
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the Government in Canada may, with the consent of the band, authorize or 
. certain expenditures. Subsection (2) of this section provides, however, 

at expenditures of such money may be made by the Superintendent General 
even in cases in which a band refuses to consent to such expenditure, provided 
the Superintendent is of opinion that it is in the interest and welfare of the band 
30 to do. The effect of these two sections is that, even in cases in which the 
band requests that an expenditure be made, the Superintendent j is free to ignore 
the request, and refuse to make the expenditure i in question. On the other hand, 
however, even if the band definitely refuses to consent to an expenditure, the 
Superintendent is free to ignore the band’s desires, and may proceed to spend 
the money in question. A most unjust situation therefore, results from the 
application of the terms of this section, and this Organization strongly recom- 
mends the repeal thereof, and the enactment of provisions to the effect that the 
desires of a band, expres ssed upon a free vote in favour thereof by a majority 
of the members of the band, shall be carried out by the Superintendent. Without 
such provision, Indians must remain the servile instruments of a bureaucracy 
which is required to take no cognizance whatsoever of the wishes, the hopes, the 
desires or the demands of the group of persons whose funds and very lives it. 
controls, with responsibility to no one. 


52. Band should be empowered to recommend expenditures out of Indian Trust 
| Funds 


The Association recommends that recognized bands be endowed with power 
to recommend expenditures out of Indian funds held by the Government of, 
Vanada in trust, and that all such recommendations be regarded as the unequi- 


vocal and conclusive wish of the Indians concerned, and be acted upon by the — 


Department of Indian Affairs accordingly, in order that responsibility may be 
dlaced upon Chiefs and headsman, and with responsibility may come greater 
stability and confidence in the relationship between Indians and _ the 
Government. 


53. Accounting of all returns on capital investment should be rendered to Band 


Periodic statements of the condition of trust funds should be made to the 
thief of each recognized band, in order that the Indians thereof may become 
conversant with the state of their finances, and may take such action as may 
seem just and reasonable in view thereof. In addition, any member of the 
Board so requesting must be furnished with a statement. Furthermore, all 
returns on capital investments should be paid annually to the Indians and their 
shildren, and an accounting rendered at the time of such payment. Failure 
to do so breeds suspicion and distrust, with the result that it is generally believed 
30-day that, in many cases, the proper payment on capital investments is not, 
and has not been paid to the members of bands to whom such moneys are 
owing. 


34. Lands rightfully theirs have been expropriated 


Under the treaties, Indians are entitled to the lands designated as reserves 
and pre-emptions for all time in consideration of the great concessions granted 
by the Indians to the white man. 

These rights have not always been respected since under the power of he 
[Indian Act, Indians have been removed from their reserves and their lands 
aave been expropriated and occupied. 

Under the Indian Act as it stands and is administered to-day, wide powers 
are granted to the Superintendent of Indian Affairs to remove Indians from 
their reserves, to expropriate and occupy reserves under a variety of circum- 
stances contrary to the provisions of the treaties and contrary to the express 
wishes of the Indians concerned. This Organization affirms the inviolable rights 
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of Indians to their lands and recommends that honocoonh tte safekeeping of 
- these lands must be regarded by the Government of Canada as a sacred trust, 
- the duties of which cannot be detracted from by statute or by practice, and 
that the rights attaching thereto, demand complete and absolute fulfilment. ; 
The Indians of Western Canada regard the practice whereby the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs directs building and uses land belonging to the Indians 
on the reserve for the purpose of administering Indian Affairs, as a further 
encroachment by the white man upon the reserves. While the Indians recognized 
the necessity of an Indian Agent being upon the reserve, any use which he 
or other agents or servants of the Crown may make of Indian lands should be 
duly paid for by the Department of Indian Affairs. Otherwise, such use can be 
regarded as nothing but an encroachment upon the rights of Indians to the 
exclusive use and enjoyment of their lands on their reserves. Therefore, it is 
recommended that compensation be paid to Indian bands for use by the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs of such lands, q 
Section 34 of the Indian Act provides that no person or Indian other than 

an Indian of the band shall without the authority of the Superintendent Genera ; 
reside or hunt, occupy or use any land or marsh, or reside upon or occupy any” 
road, or allowance for roads, running through any reserve belonging to or 
occupied by such band. The inviolability of Indian lands is recognized by this 
section, but the Superintendent is given the power to exempt persons from its 
operation. The Indians can regard this as nothing but a violation of their right 
to the sole use and enjoyment of Indian lands. The Superintendent-General 
‘therefore, should not be given the power to permit persons to use Indian lands 
or hunt upon them or otherwise encroach upon them. It is necessary that if 
any one come upon those lands, such person should first be approved by 
the band and not by the Super intendent who simply acts as servant for the bands _ 
for purposes of using such lands. = 
Subsection 2 of section 34 provides that all deeds, leases, contracts, agree= 
‘ments or instruments made or entered into by any Indian purporting to permit, 
persons other than Indians of the band to reside or hunt upon such reserve or 
to occupy or use such land shall be void. This Organization agrees that no 
individual should be permitted to alienate Indian lands. But, if the band 
council at its duly authorized meetings permits such person or enters into such 
agreements, those agreements should be valid ones and should not be regarded 
as void. = 


55. No leases without consent 


Subsection (3) of Section 93 empowers the Superintendent General to lease 
any part of reserve lands, if he is of opinion that the individual Indian ren 
to cultivate it, neglects to do so. The question of an Indian’s neglect is one 
resolved entirely by the Indian Agent or the Superintendent, and there is no 
right to impeach that decision. Upon reaching such decision, the lands alleged 
to be uncultivated may be leased without the consent of any of the persons — 
concerned, including the band occupying the particular reserve. The Organiza-_ 
tion strongly disapproves this method of dealing with portions of reserve land, 
and recommends that henceforth that no leases whatsoever of reserve land shal 
be entered into without the consent of the band itself, and thereafter, only 
according to the terms agreed to by the band. q 


56. No use of Indian land without consent 


The Organization recommends further, that no use whatsoever of Indian 
lands, whether under lease or otherwise, shall be made without the consent first” 
received, from the band concerned. Farm instructors at present operate govern- | 
ment machinery on reserves for instructional and experimental pubes and 
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land is cultivated by such instructors. To this, the Organization raises no 
objection. However, some instructors at present ‘cultivate land for their own 
private use on the reserves, and bring their own equipment and machinery 
thereon. The Organization recommends that farm instructors confine their efforts 
to instruction alone. No servant or agent of the Crown should henceforth 
operate on a reserve, any farm equipment, except for demonstrative purposes, 
nor should they use or consume any products of the land belonging to the band, 
except such as they may produce-from the land and require for their own 
personal needs, and for those of their families. 


| ‘57. No employment of persons without consent 


Section 94A of the Indian Act empowers the Superintendent General to 
employ such persons on farms of Indian reserves, as to him may seem proper 
and desirable. To this practice, the Association raises the serious objection that 
frequently, a band will find it impossible to co-operate with unsuitable instructors 
and agents or persons chosen and appointed by the Government. The employ- 
ment of assistants on the farms and in the reserves should be a matter deter- 
mined in co-operation with the Indians affected, and this Organization recom- 
mends that in all cases, the matter of personnel on reserves be referred to the 
band for approval, and, if the band disapproves of the hiring of any particular 
person, such person shall not be appointed to a post in the reserve in question. 
‘Common sense, reason and fundamental justice demand that in matters of 
appointments, the Indians concerned should be heard, and their wishes respected. 


58. Expropriation in or near town or city is a denial of treaty rights 


Section 52 of the Indian Act provides that:— 

In the case of an Indian reserve which adjoins or is situated wholly 
or partly within an incorporated town or city having a population of not 
less than eight thousand, and which reserve has not been released or 
surrendered by the Indians, the Governor in Council may, upon the 
recommendation of the Superintendent General (Minister), refer to the 
judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada for inquiry and report the 
question as to whether it is expedient, having regard to the interest of 
the public and the Indians of the band for whose use the reserve is held, 
that the Indians should be removed from the reserve or any part of it. 


This, and the provisions associated with this subsection have the effect of 
denying the Indians the rights unequivocally granted to them by the Treaties 
with the Crown, and more particularly of Clause 1 of the Qu’Appelle Treaty 
(and corresponding provisions of other treaties) whereby it was covenanted and 
agreed as follows:— 

And Her Majesty the Queen hereby agrees, through the said 
Commissioners, to assign reserves for said Indians, such reserves to be 
selected by officers of “Her Majesty’s Government of the Dominion of 
Canada appointed for that purpose, after conference with each band of 
Indians, and to be of sufficient area to allow one square mile for each 
family of five, or in that proportion for larger and smaller families. 
Provided, however, that it be understood that if, at the time of the 
selection of any reserves as aforesaid, there are any settlers within the 
bounds of the lands reserved for any band, Her Majesty retains the right 
to deal with such settlers as she shall deem just, so as not to diminish 
the extent of lands allotted to the Indians; and provided further that the 
aforesaid reserves of land, or any part thereof, or any interest or right 
therein, or appurtenant thereto, may be sold, leased or otherwise disposed 
-of by the said Government for the use and benefit of the said Indians, 
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with the consent of the Indians entitled thereto first hand and obtained; 
but in no wise shall the said Indians, or any of them, be entitled to sell 
or otherwise alienate any of the lands allotted to them as reserves. . 


A provision of the nature contained in Section 52 of the Indian Act is 
contrary to the letter and the spirit of the Treaties under which the Indians 
agreed to surrender their rights. This Organization, therefore, strongly protests 
the practices of the Government of Canada under the provisions of this section, 
and recommends that Section 52 of the Indian Act be repealed. i 


59. Soldier settlement expropriation also violates Treaty rights ; 


Similar in nature, are the provisions of Section 188 of the Indian Act, which © 
empower the Superintendent General to acquire Indian reserve lands for purposes | 
of the settlement of soldiers under the Soldier Settlement Act, without the 
consent of the band in possession of such lands. This section is in direct 
contradiction of Section 51 of the Indian Act, which purports to require the 
consent of the band to any surrender of reserve Jands, and is in contravention 
of the terms of Article 1 of the Qu’Appelle Treaty, referred to above. It is@ 
therefore recommended by this Organization that this and other sections of the 
Indian Act, which have the effect of ignoring the wishes and sensibilities of an’ 
Indian band in expropriation proceedings, be repealed, and that a new attitude 
be infused in the provisions dealing with Indian property; one which regards as” 
inviolate, the rights of the Crown’s oldest cestwis que trustent. 4 


60. Illegal possession q 

Section 35 relates to.the removal of trespassers illegally in possession of 
lands, and subsection (4) thereof states that any such person illegally possessed = 
of land may be required “orally or in writing” to determine his illegal posses-7 
sion. It is realized that the provision was inserted because of the illiteracy of | 
certain Indians. Nevertheless, because of the serious consequences which follow” 
a continued illegal possession, and because of the abuses which may so readily 
arise, it is submitted that the “or” should be altered to read “and”, and that 
in every case, whether the Indian concerned is literate or not, the requirements” 
be made orally, and in addition, a written order be handed to the Indian” 
concerned. 


61. Agreement between the Indian Bands and the Government should be sought 


The Organization is of the opinion that in cases in which the white man’s” 
cities and towns grow and expand into areas owned by the Indians, suitable: 
arrangements can be made by agreement between the Indian Bands concerned” 
and the Government of Canada and/or the provincial or municipal government 
which may be interested in the area. The Indian population of Canada has no 
desire to thwart progress of any nature. On the contrary, it is desirous of 
becoming a material force in the development of the country. This end, however, - 
can be achieved only by agreement, and the practice of compulsion, in the 
movement of Indian Bands from land inalienably theirs, can cause nothing but 
bitterness and antagonism between the Indian and the white man—a situation 
which this Organization and all other Indian groups are desirous of avoiding. 


62. Expropriation for schools 


Section 11 of the Indian Act, which relates to the taking of lands for 
purposes of schools, provides as follows:— , 
11. The Governor in Council may take the land of an Indian held— 

under location ticket or otherwise, for school purposes, upon payment to 

such Indian of the compensation agreed upon, or in case of disagreement 

such a compensation as may be determined in such manner as the Super— 
intendent General may direct. 4 
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This power of expropriation is a considerable one, and it is improper that 
t should be exercised in relation to Indians, in a manner different from that 
xercised in relation to other persons in a community. Similar expropriation 
egislation in Ontario, for example, provides for a Board of Arbitration in such 
ases, and the Expropriation Act of the Parhament of Canada provides that in 
ase of dispute as to the valuation of lands, the matter shall be resolved by the — 
ixchequer Court of Canada in a proper judicial manner. Section 11 opens the 
oor for arbitrary action in cases in which it is sought to expropriate Indian 
ands for school purposes. 


i3. Right to dispose of produce 


Sections 40 and 41 of the Indian Act, added by amendment of 1932-1933 
Sanada Statutes, cap. 42, impose certain restrictions upon the sale of cattle, 
te., grown on the property of a band. The object of these restrictions appears 
o be to prevent the wrongful dissipation of the assets of the band by any one 
nember thereof. However, restrictions of an oppressive nature, such as those 
contained in these sections, have the inevitable effect of weakening the ability 
persons to develop independence and self-reliance, and, far from achieving the 
vowed purpose of the sections, they encourage the wrongful disposition of the 
sroduce of reservations. By encouraging the band council itself to impose 
egulations upon the disposition of such produce, it appears that the object of 
he enactment would more readily be achieved, and in addition, that the benefits 
iccruing to such bands in their practice of self- discipline and self- Lena 
vould be considerable. 


}44. Power to dispose of property 


Section 108, subsection (5) imposes a restriction similar to that in sections 
‘(0 and 41 in respect of the sale and barter of any animal by an Indian without 
he consent of the Indian agent. Here again, it is submitted that: what restric- 
ions are to be imposed upon any dealing in the assets of the band, ought to be 
mposed by the council of the band, and not. by the Indian Agent or any other 
gent of the Crown. Freedom of trade among Indians of the reserves should 
Ye encouraged. 


5. Mineral Rights 


It should be noted that no mention of mineral rights was ever made in any 
f the treaties in which Indians surrendered their rights. In those sections 
vhich deal with the surrendering of land rights, the term “land” alone is. 
nentioned. The Indians at no time had any intention of surrendering their 
mineral rights and the matter was never discussed or ruled upon by the 
Yommissioners. 

Through the administration of the Indian Act, Indians have been deprived 
f their rights to minerals not only in the whole of Canada, but upon lands 
vithin the reserves. 

The Indians of western Canada believe that. it is only just that they should 
iow be entitled to mineral rights not only upon their reserves, but upon all 
ands in the western provinces. From these they claim royalties, which in the 
ast have never been paid to them, and they claim that failure to pay them 
uch royalties amounts to a breach of treaty rights. This should be rectified by 
n amendment to the Indian Act, providing for payment of past royalties for 
1ineral development. 

Section 2, Clause J, of the Indian Act in defining “reserve”, includes in it 
any tract or tracts of land set apart by treaty or otherwise for the use or 
enefit of or granted to a particular band of Indians, on which the legal title 
; in the Crown, and which remains so set apart and has not been surrendered 
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to the Crown, aha includes the frees, woods, timber, soil, stone, minerals, meta 4 
and other valuables thereon or therein”. However, “by ‘Section 50, the Indian 
themselves have no control over the alienation of this property, and it is believe 
that such properties should be alienated only by a majority vote of the band. 


z 
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66. ear oetend disability 


Section 155 of the Indian Act provides that Indians shall be inapabiaa ) 
acquiring a homestead in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
lt is provided that their. occupation under certain circumstances shall not be 
distributed, and that in certain cases, they shall be compensated for improve: 
ments made upon what otherwise would be homestead property. There appears 
no valid reason why Indians should be excluded from the application in these 
provinces of those statutes of general import, which permit of the occupation 
and ownership of a homestead. This right would appear to be of particulai 
value in Saskatchewan and Alberta where the settlement movement at present ig 
northward and it is submitted that Indians ought to be placed in at least as 000 
a position as other persons in these provinces, in so far as the acquisition of 
homestead property is concerned. _F 


66A. Inventions 3 


Since many Indians are of an inventive mind and have little means t 
finance a search for patents, or to obtain patents or to make models for patent 
purposes, the Indian Affairs Branch should make provision whereby such 
inventions or models may be investigated, and, if worthy, be patented for the 
benefit of the Indian concerned. 


67. Wills and Testamentary devises 


Section 25 of the Indian Act provides that every will and testament of an 
Indian must be approved by the Superintendent-General, and if such will has not 
been approved, it shall be null and void, and of no effect. The object of this 
section appears to be to prevent the alienation of lands contained in a reservation 
and preserved for the use and enjoyment of a band as a whole, and it seeks - 
prevent the interference with this object. But the provision as it now stan 
constitutes an unwarranted interference in the right of testamentary dispositior 
and the same effect could more justly be secured if a provision were substitute 
for the present section 25 whereby it is stated that any attempt to alienate 
reservation property by means of testamentary disposition should, pro tanto, 
be null and void. In this way, the entire will would not be voided for lack of 
the mere formality of submitting it to the Superintendent General and receiving 
his approval, and it would characterize such testamentary dispositions as 
confidential during the lifetime of the Indian, and would accord him the respeq™ 
which he deserves. 


68. Succession upon intestacy 


Section 26 of the Indian Act relates to succession upon intestacy, and i 
providing for the devolution of a one-third share of a husband’s property to hi 
widow, provides that such widow shall be “of good moral character”. No objection 
can be taken to this provision, which finds its counterpart in many provincial 
Dower Acts and Widows’ Relief Acts. However, subsection (2) states that:— 
The Superintendent General (Minister) shall be the sole and final 

judge as to the moral character of the widow of any intestate Indian. 


This provision places altogether too great and unrestrained a power in the 
hands of the Superintendent General, and if, as a matter of convenience and 
expediency it is found necessary to endow him with some similar power, it 1s 
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sirable that some appeal should he from his decision to a Court of competent 
risdiction, or to some body or official locally situated, who may review the 
termination of the Superintendent General upon the application of the widow 
10 may pane representations thereto on her own eee 


. Judicial neces of council in matters Rolin to succession 


A wide and unrestrained power is given to the Superintendent General in 
stion 32 of the Indian Act, in which it is stated that he:— 

may decide all questions which arise under this Part, respecting the 

distribution among those entitled thereto of the property of a deceased 


Indian, and he shall be the sole and final judge as to who the persons so 
entitled are. 


Again, this is too broad a power, and should be restrained and modified by 
right of appeal. In addition, it shouid be expressly stated that this power can 
exercised only after a full and fair hearing has been afforded interested 
rties to make representations before the person making thé decision, and also, 
take an appeal to a tribunal available to such persons at the same time readily 
d cheaply accessible to them. It is recommended that the council, provided 
>in Part II of the Indian Act, should be endowed with power to determine the 
licial or quasi-judicial matters relating to succession, and other matters which 
acern the internal affairs of a band, in order’ that self- -government may be 
rouraged, and self-determination assured according to the customs and 
\ditions of the band. 


_ Liability to taxation 


Although the Indians of Canada have no desire to avoid their responsibility 
citizens, it is the opinion of this Organization that until equality of economic 
portunity and of status is achieved, and becomes a reality, the Indian 
oulation should be subject to no form of taxation whatsoever, either direct or 
lirect. The difficulties inherent in granting exemption from indirect taxation 
Indians are appreciated, but it is recommended that all reasonable efforts be 
de by the Government of Canada, to relieve Indians of ne liability for 
yment of takes of any nature whatsoever. 


—Lnability to military service 


_ Treaties numbered 3, 6 and 8 specifically exempt Indians from conscription 
| military service. In virtue of the signing of the Indian treaties, the Indians 
re regarded as a nation and as one with whom the British Crown entered into 
‘lomatic relations. Because of these treaties the Indians therefore have never 
in regarded as British subjects nor can they ever be regarded as Canadian 
izens under existing legislation. Thus, it follows that regulations pertaining 
‘conscription for military service should not be applied to Indians. 

It should be pointed out that the loyalty of the Indian people cannot be 
pstioned. More than 2,500 young men and women from the reserves have 
eved with efficiency and distinction in the war just completed. Most of these 
ived voluntarily and the Indians do not object to this since it is in accordance 
th their age-old traditions which have always stood for the freedom of the 
lividual and of the group. 

The Indians do object to conscription. They believe that once they laid 
wn their arms in peace with 'the British Crown and signed treaties with the 
ywn, they should never again be asked to take up arms in behalf of the 
ywn. Preferential treatment has been afforded to Mennonites, Hutterites, 
lukhobors, and other groups of immigrants from Central and Eastern Europe; 
ire exists no reasons why the same x reese from military service should 
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not be accorded by law to the Indians. Furthermore, it is submitted that t 
case of the Indians is a far stronger one than that of any other group, and tI 
it deserves immediate consideration. ; a 

It should also be noted that in 1917, under the Act applicable during 
World War I, Indians were specifically exempted from compulsory militar 
service. This practice should be continued and the principle reinstated. 
appropriate legislation for the Indians of to-day. | . 

@ 

72. Franchise is meaningless without educational and economic liberty 

This Organization does not favour the enfranchisement of Indians in Canadé 
but does recognize the necessity of eventually assuming the responsibilities ar 
duties of citizenship, as well as the rights thereof, but the franchise itself is 
thing of which the Organization cannot approve as such. It is regarded, not? 
a desirable end in itself, but rather as only one of the indicia of full-fledge 
citizenship. The franchise, without the education and knowledge necessary 
exercise it intelligently, and in the interest of the country, is an asset neither 
the Indians who possess it nor to the nation of which such element is a par 
Similarly, the franchise, without equality of economic opportunity simp 
disguises a system which perpetuates classes of freemen and bondsmen, and doe 
not pretend to attack the inherent evils of such an order. a 

It is the opinion of this Organization that the rights granted to Indians 
their Treaties with the Crown‘are adequate to raise the standards of Indian lif 
provided that the Treaties are sympathetically interpreted and administered h 
men of good will, with cognizance of Indian problems, and the bona fides® 
assist in solving them. When that has been done and the matter of citizensh 
placed in its proper perspective as a choice to be made individually by ever 
Indian for himself, the franchise will become meaningful to Canada’s olde 
people—and her newest citizens. The franchise, therefore, is regarded by t 
Organization as the final affirmation of racial, religious, educational and econom 
liberty and equality, and it is only upon this basis that the franchise is desire 
At present, it is not desired, in future, it may be regarded as valuable. 
73. Enfranchisement must be on a voluntary and individual basis 4 

Therefore, this Organization does not favour an indiscriminate or gener 
enfranchisement of Indians, either in bands, or in other groups. It is of @ 
opinion that since the rights and responsibilities of citizenship are primar: 
individual in nature, so enfranchisement must be upon an individual and spect 
basis. Laws which enfranchise an entire band upon the vote of a major 
thereof, violate the treaty rights of all Indians who are members of the minori 
group, and who have voted against enfranchisement. More important even, th 
violate every principle of the Common Law and of International Law, whi 
determine the nature of a man’s citizenship, apart from the question of bir 
according to individual action, individual consent and individual conduct. — 


74. Enfranchisement must be confined to individuals upon application 

The Organizaton approves of the provisions of Section 110 of the Indi 
Act which relates to the enfranchisement of individual Indians, upon appli 
tion by them, and upon approval of their fitness for enfranchisement, by exal 
ination. However, it strongly condemns the provisions contained in subsecti 
(14) of this section, which empower a Board of. Inquiry to determine the fitm 
of the Indians of any band who have not made application for enfranchit 
ment, the report thereof to have the same force and effect, and to be dealt w: 
in the same manner as if an application had been made for enfranchisem 
under that section. Under the Treaties, Indians were constituted wards of | 
Crown, and the special privileges attaching to that status are, without. - 
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sent of every Indian involved, certain and inalienable. The Indian’s birth- 
t is his preferred position under the Treaty, and the rights deriving there- 
m cannot and should not be interfered with, except upon the special applica- 
n of the individual concerned. To seek to enfranchise Indians except on this 
sis and by the procedure outlined in subsection (14) of Section 110 of the 
t, is to commit a serious breach of the Treaty terms. In addition, it is to fly 
the face of the English Common Law which individualizes ‘the question of 
atus, domicile and nationality, and which bases a determination of these 
atters upon the ammus or wishes and intentions of the individual involved, 
ad which places great weight upon the conduct of the particular individual. 
he provisions of subsection (14) abrogate every principle of law heretofore 
olved for these purposes, and, in addition, deprive the Indian of his privileges 
ader the treaties, and of his normal contractual rights as they have always 
2en understood. This Organization therefore recommends the repeal of sub- 
section (14) of section 110, and a confinement of enfranchisement to individuals 
aly upon application. 


With respect to Section 110, subsection (10) of the Indian Act, lai 
f Indians who become enfranchised should not be deemed to be enfranchised 
ntil they have reached the age of 21 years, when they should be permitted to 
ect whether to become enfranchised or to remain in treaty: All assets to which 
ley are entitled at the time of enfranchisement should be held for them by the 
adian Affairs Branch to be paid out if, at the age of 21 years, such person 
ects enfranchisement. 


4A. Compensation on Enfranchisement 
| Upon enfranchisement, Indians receive only their share, pro rata, of the 
ssets of the band of which they were members. This often amounts to a very 
mall sum of money. No provision is made to compensate Indians for their 
rue birthright which they were to enjoy under the Treaties. In addition to 
haring in band assets on enfranchisement, Indians should be granted, also, a 
um of money in lieu of the social services, the health services, the educational 
enefits, the machinery and all other things to which they are entitled under the 
‘reaty. In addition, they should be entitled to a sum equal to the Treaty 
Toney promised, but amortized over the period of their expected natural life. 
‘hese are factors more important than band funds or even band lands. 


3. Representation m Parliament 


Without enfranchising the Indian, it is the opinion of this Organization that 
spresentation in the House of Commons ought to be extended to Indians, such 
apresentation to be secured upon the basis of election among the Treaty Indians 
hroughout the Dominion, of three or four Indian Members of Parliament. It 
; difficult and very nearly impossible for persons other than Indians, to 
ppreciate fully, the problems which beset the members of this ethnological 
roup in Canada to-day. For this reason, it is highly recommended that steps 
e taken to secure for this group, special representation, through its own people, 
1 the Parliament of Canada through recognition of bona fide, democratic Indian 
rganizations, and through representation in Ottawa from such organizations. 


6. Conclusion: Voice of Indians should be heard 


_ The Indians of this Organization submit that nothing should be done by 
he Department of Indian Affairs Branch or by the Government of Canada 
rhich at any time will serve to sever the close relationship which has existed 
rom the commencement of the Treaties between His Majesty and the Indian 
Yations who have concluded treaties with the Crown. 
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Furthermore, all changes in the Indian Act and regulations pertaining to i 
should be made only after consultation with the authorized representatives of 
the Indian Nations of Canada in order that they may have a voice in statin 
such changes as they may think necessary or desirable. | — 

Lastly, it is recommended that in the staff of the Department of Indian 
Affairs there should be placed progressively more and more Indians who them= 
selves will have a real knowledge of Indian affairs and who will be able te 
administer their Indian affairs in a sympathetic and understanding manne 
This is of utmost importance to the Indians of Canada in order that they ma 
participate themselves in formulating the policies which govern them. : 

A long-range policy is needed with the over-all aim of the total emancipa 
tion of the Indian, at his own pace and as he wishes. Fundamental to t 
are the establishment of democratic practices, provision for opportunity to mak 
a living, full health care and a proper educational program. 1 

The first thought for the future should be co-operation: co-operation amon 
Indian bands and the Indians themselves; co-operation between Indians an 
their white neighbours; co-operation between Indians and the Government of 
Canada. Not in hand shaking alone—as in the conclusion of the treaties in the 
-1880’s—but in hands working together for the creation of a greater Canad 
and a happier Canadian people, can the hopes and aspirations which are mutualh 
ours, be realized. : 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


, a 


APPENDIX “T” 


SPECIAL NEEDS oF NAMED RESERVES ) aq 
GENERAL 


All reserves in Saskatchewan are in need of the improvements, material anc 
otherwise, set out in the body of the brief of the Union of Saskatchewan Indians 
There are many other improvements which should be made on particular reserv 
These can be made fully known and may be appreciated only upon a visit to th 
reserves themselves. For this reason, this organization urges the Joint Committe 
to hold regional hearings in every part of this province as soon as may be, it 
order that every reserve may be visited, conditions on reserves inspected first 
hand, and conclusions reached after this evidence has been noted. ae 

The conditions on many reserves beggar description. Housing condition 
are extremely poor, and may be described as worse than urban slums. In thi 
regard, the Union states that housing conditions in Saskatchewan are at leas 
as bad as those in Alberta, as described in Appendix “C” of the brief of th 
Alberta Indian Association, and the Union associates itself with the genera 
comments, remarks and recommendations of the latter brief on this question. — 

Similarly, the needs of the reserves of Saskatchewan with respect t 
agriculture are similar to the needs of the Alberta Indians, and therefore, 
Union endorses the principles set out in Appendix “A” to the brief of the Albe 
Indian Association in this regard. Recommendations (1), (2), (3) and (4) i] 
Appendix “A” of the Alberta submission are especially endorsed for applicatiot 
in Saskatchewan. q 

The Union endorses the general principles set out in Appendix “B” of the 
Alberta Indian Association as related to health. It particularly endorses th 
section relating to the need for improved hospital services in hospitals situa ocr 
closer to the reserves in order that great distances need not be traversed by 
patients and by friends and relatives visiting patients hospitalized. a 

The Union also endorses the principle of an ambulance service to be provided 
on all reserves; it endorses the principle of training Indian nurses, hospital aides’ 
and first aid personnel on the reserve. It recommends a progressive development 


ee 
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of public health facilities on reserves; these are wholly lacking at the present 
time. It urges that public health for Indians should be regarded as a full-time 
job for nurses and physicians, and that these duties should not be loaded on as 
extras for personnel already fully occupied with other responsibilities. 


PARTICULAR BAND REQUESTS 


Some of the bands in Saskatchewan have already submitted briefs to the 
Joint Committee relating to their particular needs; others may, before the 
Committee completes its work, submit additional material. The Union of 
Saskatchewan Indians prays that the Committee give consideration to all such 
representations where it appears that they have been made by the Indians 
themselves, and have not been inspired by persons desiring that the Indian speak 
not his own mind, but the words the white man wishes him to speak. 


Duck Lake Agency 


In this latter connection, the Union wishes to draw attention to the brief 
submitted to the Committee by the Duck Lake Indian Agency, which was 
inspired wholly by the resident Indian Agent, Mr. N. J. McLeod. Appearing as 
Appendix “EU” are true copies of statutory declarations made at Saskatoon in 
the course of the special meeting of the Union held on April 28th and 29th, 1947, 
in which persons attending the Duck Lake meeting at which the brief was 
supposed to have been approved, declare that the meeting was dominated by the 
Indian agent, and that the agent cast disparaging remarks at this organization, 
and asked that its members leave the meeting, which, in fact, was done. It is 
therefore to be noted that while the Duck Lake Agency brief undoubtedly 
contains some useful recommendations, it was not compiled with the consent or 
approval of a majority of the members of the band. 


Re Lucien Bruce 


~The Union further desires to draw the Committee’s attention to the unfair 
remarks of Mr. R. S. Davis, Indian agent at Punnichy, contained in his letter 
of August 17, 1946 addressed to Mr. J. P. B. Ostrander, and printed in the 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the Joint Committee on pp. 138-139 of 


the 1947 Session. First, it should be pointed out that the Union was acquainted 


with the facts referred to by Mr. Lucien Bruce regarding the condition of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Wolfe, and it was of the opinion that attention should have 
been given sooner to their needs. Secondly, it should be stated that Mr. Lucien 
Bruce is a member of the Union and he was appointed a commissioner for oaths 
it the request of the Union for the purpose of obtaining materials of the nature 
submitted in his statement. Lastly, the Union thinks it unfair of an Indian 
agent to seek to discredit a man behind his back, and without giving him an 
»pportunity to defend himself. Making reference to Mr. Bruce’s conviction in 
(943 appears, to the Union, to be most unjust; many persons have made mistakes 
it one time or another, and have, notwithstanding, become useful citizens. To 
sondemn a man for all time because of one mistake—and to seek to defend 
meself by throwing mud at an Indian, as Mr. Davis has sought to do—is an . 
ndication of the unfairness to which Indiar agents sometimes resort. This is 
not the spirit in which the Treaties were entered into. While the Union cannot 
1ow as kthat Mr. Davis’ reference to Mr. Bruce’s conviction be struck from the 
secord, it does ask that Mr. Davis be requested to withdraw the last two 
sentences of the last paragraph of his letter to Mr. Ostrander of August 17, 1946. 


Ceeseekoose Band 


In or about the year 1904, Chief Kitchimonia of the Keeseekoose Band 
ntered into an arrangement whereby certain band lands would be exchanged 
or certain other hay lands in Saskatchewan. For two years this arrangement was 
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carried out by ae Indian Affairs Branch. After the Chief died’ aweveaa he 
Indians of the Band were deprived of their right of entry upon the. hay lands ds 
The Union requests that a complete investigation be made into the arin 
of the arrangement, and, on behalf of the Keeseekoose Band, requests thor 

hay lands of which they ‘have been deprived, be returned to them. . 


inf 


Need for Day Schools 


The need for schools of every type is great in every part of Saskatchewan; 
the north country, however, has probably the direst necessity. A survey has 
indicated that the following construction is highly necessary immediately :— a : 


i” 
a 
+ 


1. Day Schools Required. 4 
(1) Fon du Lac—Two rooms and residence. = 


7a 
4 


— 
bho 
— 


(3) Garson Lake—Two rooms and residence. 
(4) Dillon—Two rooms and residence. 
) Patunik—One room and residence. 
(6) Clear Lake—One room and residence. 
) Stanley—One room and residence. 
) Polican Narrows—Two rooms and residence. 
(9) South End—One room and residence. 
(10) Lac la Ronge—Six rooms and residence; takes in everybody. 
(11) Wollastin Lake—One room and residence, 


Replacements— 
(1) Pine Bluff—One room and residence. 
(2) Red Earth. 
(3) Montreal Lake—Two rooms and residence. 


2. Dormitories. : 
(1) Lae La Ronge. 


3. Grants. 
To be made by the Dominion to the Provincial Government for: } 
(a) Construction of schools, teacherages, and dormitories on a propomy : 
tional basis. 
(b) Equipping and furnishing of schools, teacherages, and dormitories 
(c) Operation of schools including heachiers! salaries, janitor services, ‘ 
‘ water, fuel and light, and libraries, cod liver oil, ete. Ey 


Peepeekesis Band 


In or about the year 1902, ier the File Hills Indian Colony was estabe 
lished, the late Mr. W. M. Graham, agent, whose policy was to tell the Indians 
as little as possible, had approximately 80 acres of the reserve surveyed and 
broken into lots. This was earried on without the consent of the band. Following 
this, pupils from the File Hills Residential School at Lebret were placed upon 
these lots, and other students were brought from the Brandon School. Other 
Indians soon came from the Little Black Bear Band, the Star Blanket Band 
and the Okanese Band. In 1911 or 1912, more settlers were brought on this land. 
Mr. Graham then demanded that a vote ‘be held in his office to determine whether | 
this settlement project should be approved. At first, the members voted agai st 
the scheme, but they were later persuaded by him to vote in favour of the- 
project. Additional Indians settled on the land, and there are more than 300° 
members of this band who are not descendants of the original Indians. An- 
enumeration, is therefore necessary. Band membership should be determined 
by the band itself in a free vote. This was never done. 
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On March 4, 1946, the Indian agents called a meeting of the band to elect 
councillors; objection was taken to this procedure at that time by the original 
members, but the objections were overruled by the agent. Councillors were 
elected, but there is evidence of unfair influence having been exercised upon the 
Indians by the agent. It is therefore requested that a full investigation be made 
into the two questions raised herein by Peepeekesis’ Band. One of its principal 
spokesmen and an original band member having full personal knowledge of the 
facts is Mr. Ernest Goforth who is a vice-president of the Union of pase 
Indians. . 


Ochapowace Band 


: The Ochapowace Band at Broadview, Saskatchewan makes the folowing 
Tequests :-— . 
(1) It is stated that during the war, Indian agent, W. J. D. Kerley 
advised the members of the band that until the end of the war they would 
receive decreased interest payments on their band funds, but that the 
rate of interest on band funds would be increased after the war. Members 
of the band are now considerably in debt and it is therefore requested that 
the interest rate be increased and that no demand for payment of debts 
be made in the fall, but that a demand be made in the spring of each 
year since all the resources of the band are required to carry its members 
through the winter months. The object is that interest payments on band 
funds be made available to pay band debts. 

(2) It was resolved that the Department of Mines and Resources. 
furnish the band, through Chief Jack Ochapowace, with a statement of 
the trust funds of the bands for each of the vears between 1923 and 
1946, both inclusive. 

(3) It was resolved that the agreement of some 20 years ago under 
which certain lands of the band were surrendered, be furnished to the 
band through its Chief. 

(4) It was resolved that the agreement setting up the community 
farm on the Reserve in the year 1938 be forwarded to the band through 
its Chief. 

(5) It was resolved that there be an investigation of the removal of 
eravel from the Reserve in July, 1945, without the consent of the band. 


Sturgeon Lake Reserve 

The Indians of the Sturgeon Lake Reserve are in need of lumber for the 
construction of houses; it is requested that steps be taken to make such lumber 
available to them as soon as possible. 


Stoney Band 

The Stoney Band is likewise in need of lumber to build houses; nine 
buildings are needed at once and the money has been voted for this purpose by 
the band. It is requested that action be forthcoming in this matter without 
delay. 


White Bear Reserve 

Lumber and other building materials are required for the members of White 
Bear Reserve who are in great need of improved housing. 

A Canadian National Railway track passes through the Stoney Reserve, and 
certain moneys have been paid by the railway to the credit of the band. 
A statement of this income has never been received by the band, and a request 
for such statement is now desired. 
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, “ a, URE of the space Band held “April 47, at the fa 
the farm instructor of the Red Pheasant Reserve, it was resolved. he 
of the band would not accept the sum of $5. 00 and provisions as inte 
the band’s forest-money. A statement has never been given to the band b 
Indian Affairs Branch. The Band requests the sum of $15.00 cash and . 
in provisions for each member and a full statement of assets. The Ba 
authorized Mr. George Nicotine, a member of the Union of Saskatchewan India 
to make appropriate representations to Ottawa on its behalf, and, the Uni 

supports the request of the Ege ~ : 


Poor Man’s Reserve 2 ‘ s ie : 


A day school has been requested by the members of the Poor Man’s Reserv ve, 
and attention should be given to this ee without delay. 
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APPENDIX “EV” 


Statutory DECLARATIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE BRIEF OF THE 
Duck LAkr INDIAN AGENCY 


We, Angus Baldhead, of the Duck Lake Indian Agency, and Harry Bighead, 
of the Duck Lake Indian Agency, in the Province of Saskatchewan, jointly and 
severally do solemnly declare:— 


1. That on or about the 26th day of March, A.D. 1947, Chief Don 
EK. Gamble of the Beardy’s Band at Duck Lake Agency called a meeting 
of all the Indians of the Band for the purpose of writing a brief for the 
Indians of the Duck Lake Agency, and that we were both present at the 
meeting on that occasion; 


2. That there were oa bands represented at the said meeting, being 
the following, viz., One Arrow, Beardy’s, John Smith and James Smith 
Bands; 


3. That approximately 30 persons were present, and that included 
among them, and sitting at the head table was Mr. N. J. McLeod, Indian 
Agent, and Chief Donald Gamble; 

4. That before the meeting started, Mr. McLeod asked Joe Gamble, 
son of Chief Donald Gamble to act as chairman and although Joe 
Gamble suggested that a chairman be elected, Mr. McLeod insisted that 
Joe Gamble act as chairman; 


5. That present also, an acting as clerk was the Indian Agent’s 
Clerk, Mr. Victor Heidegurgen, or of some similar name, and he made 
notes of the discussions and compiled the brief; 

6. That shortly after the meeting opened, John Henry Eyahpaise, a 
band member, asked for an explanation as to how this brief was to be 
prepared and suggested that some reference be made to the draft brief — 
of the Union of Saskatchewan Indians, and following a discussion, Mr. 
McLeod said that those who are in favour of the Union of Saskatchewan 
Indians or are connected with that CCF outfit had better pack up 
and go; 

7. That shortly thereafter, we left the meeting and a great many 
other band members left the meeting leaving no more than 10 to 15 
members present at the meeting; 

8. That we left the said meeting on account of Mr. McLeod’s remarks 
and because of his domination of the said meeting, which we regard 
as improper. 


And we make the declaration conscientiously, believing it to be true, and 
knowing that it is of the same force and effect as if made under oath in virtue 


of the 


Canada Evidence Act. 


Declared before me at the City of Saskatoon, 


in the 


of April, A.D. 1947. 


[SEAL] 


Province of Saskatchewan, this 28th day 


Sgd. Ancus BaLDHEAD. 
Sed. Harry BicHeEaD. 


Sed. Morris C. SHUMIATCHER. 


A Notary Public in and for the Province of Saskatchewan. 


i, 
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We, Joe Gamble, and J orn B. Camertn: of the Duck Take: Tiina Ageney 
in the Province of Saskatchewan, jointly and severally do solemnly declare:- ; : 


1. That we, together, were present, in the City of Saskatoon, wl en 
Angus Baldhead and Harry Bighead made their joint declaration d ate ed 
the 28th day of April, A.D. 1947, and we have both heard their stat “_ 
ments and read their solemn declaration: 

2. That we were both present at the meeting of the 26th day of 
March, A.D. 1947 referred to in the aforesaid declaration and we declare 
that their statements respecting the said meeting are true in substance 
and in fact. 


- And we make this declaration conscientiously believing it to be true aan aa 
knowing that it is of the same force and effect as if made under oath i in virtue — 


of the Canada Evidence Act. a 
Declared before me at the City of Saskatoon, . =a 
in the Province of Saskatchewan, this 28th day . = 


of April, A.D. (1947. 


Sed. Jon GAMBLE. 
Sgd. Joun B. Cameron. 


[SEAL | 
Sed. Morris C. SHUMIATCHER. 
A Notary Public in and for the Province of Saskatchewan. 


I, John Henry Eyahpaise, of the Duck Lake Indian Agency, in the Provinitel 4 
of Saskatchewan, do solemnly declare that I have read the declaration of Angus | 
Baldhead and Harry Bighead dated the 28th day of April, 1947, do state that 
its contents are true and accurate in substance and in fact; 

And I make this declaration conscientiously euine it to be true and 
knowing that it is of the same force and effect as if made under oath and in” 
virtue of the Canada Evidence Act. 


Declared before me at the City of Saskatoon, 
in the Province of Saskatchewan, this 28th day 
of April, A.D. 1947. 


Sed. JoHN EYAHPAISE. 
[Sav] 
Sed. Morris C. SHUMIATCHER. 
A Notary Public in and for the Province of Saskatchewan. 
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/SESSION 19¢7 ) 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
- AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


APPOINTED TO CONTINUE AND COMPLETE THE EXAMINATION 
AND CONSIDERATION OF THE 


(INDIAN ACT 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
teres, No. 20 3 


FRIDAY, MAY 9, 1947 


WITNESSES: 


ir. John B. Tootoosis, President, Union of Saskatchewan Indians; 

hief Joseph Dreaver, former President, Saskatchewan Indian Association; 

hief John Gambler, former President, Protective Association for 
(Saskatchewan) Indians and their Treaties; 

everend Ahab Spence, Teacher, Little Pine Reserve, Saskatchewan. 


OTTAWA id ‘eras er 
EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., Egle Bore 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY " 
CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY . CH, 
1947 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Be HovusE oF CoMMONS, 
Fripay, 9th May, 1947. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
appointed to continue and complete the examination and consideration of the 
Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), and all such other matters as have been 
referred to the said Committee, met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 

Presiding: The Honourable Senator W. H. Taylor, (Joint Chairman). 
Present: 

The Senate: The Honourable Senators Blais, Dupuis, Fallis, Horner, 
Johnston, Macdonald (Cardigan), McKeen, Paterson, Robicheau and 
Taylor—10. 

The House of Commons: The Honourable Messrs. Glen and Stirling and 
Messrs. Bryce, Blackmore, Case, Castleden, Charlton, Farquhar, Gariépy, 
Gibson (Comoz-Alberni), Harkness, Matthews (Brandon) (Vice-Chairman), 
MacNicol, Raymond (Wright), Reid—15. 

In attendance: Mr. W. J. Ford Pratt; (from Indian Affairs Branch): Messrs. 
R. A. Hoey, Director; T. R. L. MacInnes, Secretary; J. P. B. Ostrander, Inspector, 
Indian Agencies, Saskatchewan; B. F. Neary, MBE., Superintendent, Welfare 
and "Training; H. M. Jones, Supervisor, Family Allowances; G. Patrick, V.L.A.; 
G. Armstrong, Welfare Division; Dr. P. E. Moore, Indian Medical Services; 
also Rev. J..O. Plourde, O.M.I., and Mr. Max Campbell, M.P., (The Battlefords) ; 
also Mr. Norman E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the Committee and Liaison 
Officer. - | 

Mr. H. M. Jones, Supervisor, Family Allowances, read into the record a 
statement with regard to the payment of family allowances to Indians resident 
in Saskatchewan. 

; Reverend Ahab Spence, recalled, made a statement and was questioned 
thereon. 
| Chief John Gambler recalled, made a statement, and was questioned. 

The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 4 o'clock p.m., 

this day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 

Presiding: The Honourable Senator W. H. Taylor, Joint Chairman. 
resent: 

The Senate: The Honourable Senators Fallis, Horner, Macdonald (Cardigan), 
nd Taylor—4. 

The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Bryce, 
Blackmore, Case, Castleden, Farquhar, Gariépy, Gibson (Comoz-Alberni), 
Harkness, Matthews (Brandon), and Reid—11. 

In attendance: as at this morning’s session. 

The Chairman read a copy of a teletype message from the Canadian 
Ambassador, Washington, D.C., U.S.A., with regard to the attendance of a 
‘epresentative from the United States Department of the Interior before this 
Sommittee on May 12 next. 
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The Chairnian read into the record a memorandum from the Secretary, — 
Indian Affairs Branch, concerning the matter of Laura James, Chilliwack No. 13 — | 
(Tzeatchen) Reserve, which was raised by Mr. Andrew Paull. | 

Hearing resumed of the Reverend Ahab Spence. 

Statement by Mr. Ostrander and Mr. Patrick, with regard to the 
administration of Indian Veteran Affairs in Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Matthews suggests that the Departmental officials concerned with the 
administration of veterans’ affairs should prepare and distribute for the 
use of this Committee, to be printed in our record for the information of all 
concerned, a brief setting out. clearly and concisely the departmental procedure 
with regard to Indian veteran land grants and other privileges. 

Mr. Gariépy asks that the Committee be supplied with a statement as to the 
legal effect of section 10(2) of the Indian Act and how that has worked out in 
actual practice. It was agreed that this is a matter which should be dealt with 
by the subcommittee on education. 

Mr. Castleden asked that the subcommittee on agenda and procedure give © 
serious consideration to the matter of the payment of the expenses of the 
Reverend Ahab Spence who made a “very valuable contribution” to the 
deliberations of this Committee. 

The Committee adjourned at 6 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 9 o’clock 
this evening. 3 oe : 


EVENING SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 9 o’clock p.m. 
Presiding: Mr. J. E. Matthews, M-P., (Brandon), Vice Chairman. 
Present: 


The Senate: The Honourable Senator Horner. 
The House of Commons: Messrs. Bryce, Blackmore, Case Gariépy, Harkness, 
Matthews (Brandon), MacNicol, Reid and Stanfield—9. 


In attendance: as previously noted this morning. | 

Messrs. Tootoosis, Gambler and Spence made statements supplementing ~ 
their brief and were questioned. 

Mr. Reid expressed the thanks of the committee for a “well presented brief”. 
The Honourable Senator Horner joined in the tribute to the delegation. 

Chief John Gambler, in reply, said “I am more than happy that you have 
given us this wonderful reception”. | . 

The Committee adjourned at 10.40 o’clock p.m., to meet again on Monday 
next, 12th May, at 11 o’clock a.m. yy 

T. L. McEVOY, 


Clerk of the Joint Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


“heart Hovusn or Commons, 
le | | May 9, 1947 


it was intended this morning to proceed with the brief of t] 
and Chief John Gambler. After those briefs are presented | take it we will 
have the privilege of questioning al] members of the dele 
chewan. If that Is agreeable we will proceed 


ght we were dealing with 
the matter of family allowances just as we concluded. I believe Colonel Jones 


as a set of figures which he has shown to me which relate to al] Indian 
children who are eligible for family allowances in the province of Saskatchewan, 


and the number who are being paid. I think it would take only a moment 
ye 


h for him to put it on the record. 


The CHAIRMAN: fait agreeable to the committee that Colonel Jones 


u desire? 
» Mr, Case: I think it would be very brief. 


| The Cuarrman: You would like to have it read to ¢ 
‘ Mr. Case: Yes, it would take only a minute. 


The Cuarrman: Ig it agreeable that Colonel Jones 
the committee? 


Carried. 


he committee? 


read this statement to 


eee 


. il] ) seven years of age there 
are 1,572 male children, 1,611 female children, a total of 3,183. In the group 


from seven to sixteen there are 1,683 male children, 1,646 female, total of 
3,329. The total for all children in the province of Saskatchewan under 
sixteen years of age is 6,512. | 

The figures I have from the chief treasury officer of the 
National Health and Welfare show as at the end of Febr 
078 registered for family allowances in the province of Saskatchewan. Of —- 
hose 4,915 are in pay, and 1,663 Suspense. If you look at the annual report of 
ast. year’s residential schoo] enrolment you will note the total enrolment for 


verage was 1.727. 


The CHarrman: JT believe the understanding of the committee yesterday 


as that we would proceed this morning with the brief submitted by the — 
ev. Mr. Spence, ; 


Mr. Garnipy: Is it clear on the record that Mr. Jones referred to Indian 
ildren of Saskatchewan? 


The Cuarrman: That will be on the record. 
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Mr. Case: It refers to Indian children. 

Mr. CasriepEN: May I have an explanation from Mr. Jones as to the — 
1,663 in suspense? ; 

Mr. Jones: Registered but in suspense, not being paid. ° 

Mr. Castiepen: And the reason for that is? 

Mr. Jones: Residential school. 

Mr. Casriepen: Being resident in a residential school? 

Mr. Jones: Yes. | 

Mr. Casritepen: As to the rest they are being paid to the parents? 

Mr. Jonus: Yes. . 

Mr. Bryce: Have you a breakdown of those who are residential school — 
and those who are not getting it because they are not going for some other 
reason? 

Mr. Jones: No, I have not. That is the total in suspense which is less 
than the enrolment in the residential schools. 

Mr. Bryce: But there will be some included in those figures who do not 
get. the family allowance for some other reason than attending a residential 
school. | 

Mr. Jones: Yes. That could be suspension for overpayment or some- 
thing else. 


Rev. Ahab Spence, recalled 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, Senator Fallis and gentlemen of the com-. 
mittee: Yesterday we dealt quite considerably with the matter of family 
allowances. I’ should like to clear up what is in the back of the minds of those 
present here yesterday regarding the radius of the day schools. I never 
knew this before, but I have come to Ottawa for an education and that is 
one point I did learn. They told me according to the school Act that this 
was the situation. This information was given to me by Inspector Ostrander, 
inspector of Indian agencies in the province of Saskatchewan. Apparently any 
Indian child who is within a radius of two and a half miles and is of the age of 
ten or under is compelled by the Family Allowance Act to attend that school if 
there happens to be a school on that reserve. I am also given to understand that | 
any Indian child from 12 to 16 within a radius of three and a half miles is 
also compelled by law to attend the day school. I hope that clears up the 
point that was raised yesterday regarding some Indians moving away from 
the Indian reservation to go threshing, for an example. 


By Mr. Lickers: | 

Q. What about children between 10 and 12?—A. 10 and 12—they have 
to attend school, too. . X 

Q. What is the radius for them?—A. I imagine the radius would be two 
and a half miles. q 

Q. You said the radius was two and a half miles for children under 10. 
and three and a half miles for children from 12 to 16.—A. May I suggest that. 
you ask Mr. Ostrander about that. “a 

Mr. Osrranper: Mr. Chairman, the Saskatchewan regulations set the 
radius of two and a half miles for children up to 12 and three and a half mileg. 
for children over 12. Outside of three and a half miles there is no compulsion 
We try to follow that as far as possible in dealing with attendance where 1 
relates to family allowance. 

The Witness: Shall I proceed? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The Wirness: Yesterday I attempted to the best of my ability to give 
you some of the problems with which we have to contend as Indians. First 
there is the question of Indian education. I hope there will be more questions — 
on education before this hearing is over. Before I left the meeting of this 
Union in Saskatoon one of the chiefs came to me and said, “You are going 
to be in a very peculiar position because it is bad enough to be cross-examined 
by one lawyer, but when you have about 40 of them firing questions at you 
there is going to be (blank) fire and thunder.” That is the feeling I have this 
morning. : 


I do not think the other members of this delegation would object if I say 
a word or two about the northern Indians. After all I am a northern Indian 
myself. I have always had sympathy for the northern Indians. I have always 
felt that the northern Indian is a forgotten man as far as the Indians of Canada 
are concerned. He has no means of getting a hearing today in Ottawa, for 
example. They have not the financial means’ and transportation facilities. 
You cannot get out of the north at the present time because there is the breakup 
period in that country. I would feel that I had failed as a delegate representing 
the Indians of Saskatchewan if I did not voice their problems before this 
committee, a committee representing the goy’ ument of Canada. 


I shall be as concise as I can because I realize that some members of this 
committee are just itching to ask questions, and more facts can be brought out 
by asking direct and pertinent questions. 

I should like to talk about hunting, trapping and fishing. Remember, 
gentlemen, that you should bear this in mind. I am here before you as a treaty 
Indian. Forget the fact that I am an Indian school teacher and forget also 
hat I happen to be an Anglican clergyman. I am here as an Indian and I hope - 
hat I am voicing the voice of the Indian himself. Trapping and fishing form 
n important part of the occupation of the Indians. I might go as far as to say 
hat it is their only means of livelihood. They are experts at it because it is 
n their blood. They love doing it. No doubt there are some of the members 
of this committee who are sportsmen, and the opening of the hunting season 
s a red letter day in the calendar of the year. It is the same with the Indian 
unter and trapper. They look forward to the day when they can go out into 
he bush and trap and make an honest living. To the northern Indian hunting, 
shing and trapping are life. It is an occupation. It is a means of livelihood. 
ne of the witnesses you had before this committee was Dr. Tisdall. When he 
ppeared before this committee in March last he made this statemeent. 

If we permit the Indian to fish we should make sure we do not 
allow certain outside interests to deplete his lakes, just making a few 
thousand dollars for a company which depletes the lakes and then you 
and I as taxpayers have to look after those Indians for the next fifty 
years. : 

Then the hon. member from Selkirk (Mr. Bryce) made this statement on the 
same day. 


The point you make about the white man coming in and engaging 
in commercial fishing in Cross Lake and up the Nelson river and in 
Playgreen Lake is quite correct. They have destroyed the living of 
the Indian. It was granted to him by the Queen that he would never 
have his fishing rights taken away from him. They may not have been 
taken away from him legally but they have been destroyed for him. 
The opportunity for him to make his living there has been destroyed. 
The same applies to hunting because that area is practically trapped out. 
There is no means of livelihood left for him. 
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May I make this plea on behalf of my native brothers of the north country, — 
the Indian hunters, trappers, and fishermen, and point out to this committee 
the particular section of the country referred to in the statement just quoted 
is general in the northern part of the prairie provinces. If it is not already 
true it will come unless there is something done about it and done as soon ag_ 
it is humanly possible. ? _ a 
When you revise the Indian Act will you see to it—and I know that you. 
will see to it—that the means of livelihood, the occupation of our northern 
native brothers, is guarded and guarded well. - 
As to medical services for the northern Indians I do not think it will be 
necessary for me to dwell too long on this particular section. Reading the | 
various representations that have been made already before this committee — 
I gather you have a pretty fair idea of the picture as a whole. We need nurses, 
infirmaries, and more doctors, transmitters in outlying districts like the Shoal” 
Lake reserve, Pelican Narrows and Stanley reserves. A telephone should be™ 
installed at Little Pine and Poundmaker and a good competent nurse is 
necessity at Little Pine reserve. I might add that Little Pine reserve and 
Poundmaker reserve are side by side. There is no section. of the country between - 
them at all. It is all in one block. There is just an invisible line running 
between the two reserves. .. 
I wish to make a general statement regarding medical services. I do 
believe that Indians should stay longer in the hospitals than the average white 
man. I will tell you why I bring that point up. The average Indian home 
today is not by any means as economically secure as the average white man’s: 
home. When a white invalid leaves the hospital there are facilities in his home? 
for a proper diet while he is convalescing, soups, fresh vegetables, grapefruit, 
orange juice, all the foods containing the necessary vitamins, and so on. The 
average Indian cannot afford such luxuries or I should say niceties necessary for 
convalescence. For that reason I think Indian patients should stay in the 
hospital until they are strong enough and healthy enough to bear the rugged, 
life of the aboriginal Indian reserve. 7 
I should like to deal with the medicine chest. It is provided by treaty 6 
that a medicine chest shall be kept at the house of each Indian agent for the | 
~ use and benefit of the Indians at the discretion of such agent. I shall digress 
a bit here if I may. What did that medicine chest mean to the average Indian 
medicine man? You have heard about the Indian medicine man. In the old 
days the Indian medicine man used to carry around a little bag. As far as he 
was concerned, and as far as the Indians were concerned that bag contained 
all the medicine that was available in that day, all the various herbs they 
knew about. When the Indian medicine man came along he brought his bag 
with him to the patient and he sat with that patient until that patient was 
either cured or killed. That is a point to remember when that medicine chest 
idea is brought up in treaty 6. With that in mind may I read to you section 34 
of our brief. Just bear in mind the little story I brought in as an illustration 
~about the Indian medicine chest. Just bear that in mind while I read the 
section. i ; 
By Mr. MacNicol: ; 
Q. Did the medicine man ever dump everything on to the ground so they 
could see what was in the bag?—A. I do not know whether I could answer that 
question. . . 
Mr. Rei: He would not want to give his secrets away. 
The WITNESS: a 
34B. Additional Health Services. dy 
It is provided by Treaty Six “that the medicine chest shall be kept 
at the house of each Indian Agent for the use and benefit of the Indians 
at the discretion of such Agent.” The true interpretation of this provision 
s] 7 i 
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was set out by Mr. Justice Angers in the Exchequer Court of Canada in 
a judgment in the Petition of Right case of George Dreaver, Chief, and 
John Ledeux and William (Sam) Fauel, Councillor, of the Mistawasis 
Indian Reserve dated April 10, 1935, which does not appear to be 
reported. There it was stated that this clause should be broadly and 
liberally interpreted, and that the “medicine chest” referred to in the 
Treaty should mean all of the necessary medical, dental, and health 
services which modern medicine makes possible for the maintenance of 
the health and strength of human beings. For this reason, it is submitted 
that in order that this clause of the Treaty may be carried out according 
to its true intent and spirit, all medical, hospital, dental, and public 
health services should be made available to every treaty Indian by the 
Dominion government without any charge whatsoever. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to take too much time so I shall pass along 
quickly to the next point. I would like, however, to touch on higher education, 
university education for the Indian. I hope that there will be questions on that 
particular section of the brief. I do want to say a word or two with regard to 
the welfare workers, and I wish to commend the officials of the Indian depart- 
ment for the very excellent and comprehensive plan which they have drawn 
up. That is-printed in the 1947 minutes of evidence, No. 7, page 343. There 
is only one point I wish to bring up with regard to that matter—and I hope 
Colonel Jones and Colonel Neary will not mind what I say very much—and 
it is this: yesterday I was asked by one of the members of this committee 
whether I was a qualified teacher and the answer I gave at that time was, no. 
I am not particularly concerned about being a certified teacher. There is a 
difference, I believe, between a certified teacher and a qualified teacher. You 
all know that from your experiences with the public schools and the high 
schools. In the high schools, for example, a teacher may have a whole string 
of B.A.’s and B.Se.’s or what has he, but may not be able to get the information 
across or to teach children in the best way to get that information across. Such 
a teacher mav often talk over the heads of the punils.. Now, I may say that 
I think they should add in their classification of teachers a certified and qualified 
teacher, because it would make a better impression. On page 343 of the 
evidence there is reference to “teacher, Indian welfare’; and it shows the 
scale of salaries that they are to get in that particular section. There is only 
‘one suggestion I wish to make in that respec and that is that instead of 
“teacher, Indian welfare,” I would like to see there a full-time trained welfare 
worker who could help guide pupils and ex-pupils into suitable occupations, and 
help them solve their moral problems and help supervise their readjustment to 
reserve life; someone who could act as a liaison officer between the pupil and 
the outside world. Teaching in any day school is a full-time job. I mean that 
if it is done properly and thoroughly it requires all the energy that a person can 
give to it. Therefore, we submit that a welfare worker be relieved of school 
work except, of course, as regards lectures on home economies, first aid and so 
on. It would be a position similar to a vocational guidance teacher in the high 
schools or public schools in your own white public or high schools. There is, 
of course, the matter of the customs of a reserve or group of reserves, but that 
detail could be worked out later. 
| Now, I have a note in my brief, and I am going to introduce it this way, 
and I hope that later on, after question time, that you people will be free to ask 
questions on this matter. However, Mr. Chairman, I should lke to ask for 
some privilege in this regard and, therefore, I ask that when we come to discuss 
the question of “blanket marriage” that the discussion be off the record. 

Personnel of Indian workers: I mean by that the Indian department 
officials. Now, as a day school teacher and as an ordinary school teacher I have 
had a lot of knocks and criticisms, and I have been kicked around. There is the 
suggestion: you should be trained and qualified. Have you got your normal 
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school certificate? I suggest that the same training that is required for. a a 
Indian day school teacher should also be required for every Indian departmental — 
official who enters the service. I realize, of course, Mr. Chairman, that an organ- — 
ization like the Indian department, for example, is large; that there have. to be ™ 
definite plans; that the program and, above ll, the budget, must be 
balanced. I suggest that there should be a separate ministry to handle the ~ 
Indian problem today. The offices send out stereotyped plans and instructions ea 
to their agencies in'Canada. I might add that I appreciate the position in which — 
the officials of the Indian department are placed in dealing with the stubbornness 
of human nature. Every individual is different. Every agency is different. 
Yes, I think it is safe to say that almost every reserve could have some peculiar — 
pr oblem which cannot be counted upon in any other Indian reserve in the whole — 
Dominion of Canada. It is a problem which is not in the books, shall I say. J 
I suggest that there be more flexibility in the plans and programs of the 
department; to put it bluntly, less red tape. I will go further and suggest that — 
a freer hand be given to farming instructors on any reserve, because those men — 
in the field are on the spot; they understand and are most familiar with the mA 
conditions and circumstances of their particular reserve, and I might add that — 
they’ are in a position to understand the psychology of the people with whom ~ 
they are in daily contact. The personnel of the Indian department should be a ~ 
trained personnel. The honourable member for Selkirk made this observation, 
and we as a delegation endorse it: “The Indian agent has to be more than Just 
an agent, he has to be possessed of many fine attributes and characteristics; 
he has to be a man with great foresight, a humanitarian, with a true missionary 
spirit, to achieve the results that would be benficial to the Indians as a whole.” 
May I humbly add that that statement should apply to every member of 
the personnel of the Indian department. I have reason to believe, Mr. Chairman, — 
that we have now conscientious men in the employ of the Indian department. 
I say this not because the Indian department officials are sitting opposite me, — 
but I say it because there is on the record of this committee, I hope, the state-_ 
ment that was made by the inspector of Indian agencies yesterday—the inspector — 
of Indian agencies of Saskatchewan, Mr. Ostrander—that the delegation which — 
is presently here, or words to this effect, perfectly represent the Indians of © 
Saskatchewan. It should be required of Indian officials—agents, doctors, farming ~ 
instructors, nurses, and whatever other services there are in the Indian depart- — 
ment—that before being qualified they should devote some weeks, perhaps — 
months or years, to a study of Indian history, tradition and temperament—_ 
Indian psychology, if you like. R 
In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and honourable members of this committee 
who are considering the Indian Act, may I put on record section 29 of our brief: 
29. As a final suggestion of how educational services can be revise 4 
to better serve the needs of the Indian people, it is submitted that there © 
be undertaken an active campaign of education through literature and — 
other publicity media to educate white people to an acceptance of, and a © 
respect for the Indian as an individual endowed with abilities, aptitudes | 
and human rights. Race prejudice must be defeated and the public must 
be educated in tolerance and understanding. 
Canada is a nation of many peoples. . She can only rise to her full 
strength when all ethnic groups are permitted and encouraged to make | 
their individual contributions to the national pattern. The Indian, with © 
his rich background of native lore, artistry and tradition, has a special “ 
contribution to make to Canadian culture. Every encouragement should 
be given to him in order that he may take his proper place in the buildin : 
of a truly democratic Canadian society. . 
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I thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the tolerance 
and attention which you have given me during my presentation. 


The CuarrMan: Chief John Gambler, have you a statement you would’, 
like to present to the committee? 


Chief John Gambler, called: 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, honourable members of the Senate and of 
the House of Commons and Lady Senator Mrs. Fallis it is my pleasure and © 
great opportunity to appear before you this morning representing the Union of 
Saskatchewan Indians’ organization. 

First, I want to thank the minister, the Hon. J. A. Glen, who has made 
it possible for this committee to be up to hear Indian representations regarding 
their affairs. He is the only minister of Indian Affairs who has taken so keen an 
interest, and he has ‘been bold enough to come forward and tackle the Indian 
problem. I also want to thank our many white brethren in Canada who have 
made their efforts felt to bring about this committee which I face today. 

I am reminded of what the Queen promised when she said: “Let us have 
a wise and paternal government faithfully carrying out the provisions of our 
treaties and doing its utmost to help to alleviate the Indian population. In the- 
first place, that the provisions of this treaty must be carried out with the utmost 
good faith and the nicest exactness. An abiding confidence in the governments 
of the Queen, or the Great Mother, as they style her. This must not at all 
hazard be shaken. It can easily and fully be maintained.” 

I was here in September, 1945. I came here on behalf of the protective 
association which I represented at that time. I interviewed the minister, and I 
believe, as I said in my opening remarks, that there was something drastically 
wrong in the administration of Indian Affairs. At that time I also said that the 
accusing finger did not point to any particular official of the Indian department. 
I said that something must be done, and that we would recommend to Mr. Glen 
that a royal commission be set up to investigate Indian affairs. Since that 
could not be done I am satisfied that he has been able to set up this joint 
committee of parliament to look into Indian affairs. At times I feel that my 
duties are not properly fulfilled. 

Now, gentlemen, I stand before you pleading on behalf of the treaty Indian 
of the Northwest Angle treaty who signed treaties with His Majesty’s govern- 
ment; and I trust that, at the end of your deliberations dealing with the Indian 
Act, the new Act will reinstate the true status of the treaty Indian who had 
signed treaties with His Majesty’s government. In the new Act I am hoping 
that the treaties which are reinstated will be properly enunciated to the Indian 
people of the Northwest Angle treaty. 

I also want to thank Mr. Castleden for speaking to the resolution in the 
House of Commons on May 18, 1946. I had that Hansard here but I have 
left it in my room. It said something like this, that the present Indian Act 
was not so made to fulfil the treaties, and that he hoped that the new Indian 
Act would be made in such a way as to fulfil our treaties that were made with 
us. I hope the new Act that will be made will guarantee to the Indians our 
true status which is our birthright, our birthright being land and not property. 

Again that reminds me of the Queen’s promise when she said that these 
treaties that we make shall be carried out as long as the sun shines and the 
waters flow. 

You see it is like this. We, the Indian population throughout Canada, 
have an Indian administration. We have certain grievances that cannot be 
placed in the proper hands to give us redress for the grievances that we have. 
I am hoping that at the end of your deliberations dealing with the Indian Act 
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erievances, Peau and a ou ane brought ore thie proper author 3 
to be adjusted for us. oe : 
Oftentimes I have felt, and I know that I have a great Spesdonssy er placed ed. b 
on me as a chief and defender of these treaties. The Indian has not made -veEm . 
much progress since the treaties were made. Whose fault is 1t? I believe th @: . 
department is to blame. They have been fostering an administration that should 
have educated us properly in order that we might be educated to the exte nt 
where we could be self-sustaining. Again I go to the treaties to what the | 
Queen said when she did give us education—* ‘though she may think it good for — 
you to adopt civilized habits, has no idea of compelling you to do so. This ah 
leaves to your choice, and you need not live like the white man uniess you can 
ze persuaded to do so of your own free will.” ae 
We have other Acts which are very alarming’to the Indian people suche 
expropriation proceedings which could take away our lands without giving us a 
proper hearing. They can set up schools and take the land away a us - ? 
establish those schools. a 
In the Indian Act we have under a certain ere no choice of piace our 
children in any school. I must first say what church I belong to. I have 1 no 
choice there. I believe that is one amendment-that must be made to the Indian | 
-Act. I put it this way. If I am a Protestant I cannot place my child ina a 
Roman Catholic school. If I am a Catholic I cannot put my child in 
Protestant school. Therefore I have no choice as to what school my chiral y 
should go. I recommend to you, gentlemen, that we want day schools. 
_ wherever they are needed and the residential schools that are operating ate 
_ the present time to remain in the areas where they are most suitable for the 
people of that district. I recommend that these schools be interdenominational, 
that all classes of faith may attend those schools. That is my recommendation 
to this committee. There is the Queen’s promise. ge = 
There are certain sections of the Indian Act that say at the discretion 
of the Indian department they can enfranchise a whole band of Indians. We — Px 
are strongly opposed to the enfranchisement of Indians in Canada, but I would | “ 
say it should be placed on an individual basis so that there will be no obstacle — 
or barrier set up to stop an Indian who wants to take the status of a citizen. « 
We have some lands that must be reclaimed. Different lands have been — 
taken out of our hands without proper procedure. As to conscription of Indians ~ 
in time of war the Queen said when she made the treaties that she did not 
expect the Indian people to assist her in her wars with other nations. I will” 
quote her promise. First of all this is what the chief said. ae 4 


If you should get into trouble with a nation I do not wish to walk out 

and expose my young men to aid you in any of your wars. a 

The answer by the Governor was:— 2 : 
The English never call the Indians out of their country to fight their 
battles. You are living here and the Queen expects you to live at peace © 
with the white man and your red brothers and with other nations. The | 
promises we make will be carried out as long as the sun shines above 
and the waters flow in the ocean. Sa y 
I do not mean to say we will be against any war effort. We will recommend 
‘that it should be left on an individual basis so that an Indian kets cn § 
voluntarily. a 
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We have our returned soldiers who have come home. There are laws 


that have been set up under the Soldier Settlement Act in order to give them 

benefits for the service they have rendered to the country. According to the 
Indian agents they want us to surrender an allotment to these soldiers, but we 
are afraid that that is the beginning of the subdivision of a reserve. Order 
in council No. 5982 reads:— 


P.C. 5932. 
AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA 
Fripay, the 7th day of September, 1945. 
PRESENT: 


His EXcELLENCY 
Tur GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL: 


Whereas by Order in Council of the 13th of April, 1945 (P.C. 2122) 
the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, was amended by deleting Section 35 and 
substituting therefor Sections 35 and 35A, the latter reading— , 
(1) The Director may grant an amount not exceeding $2,320.00 to an 
Indian veteran who settles on Indian Reserve lands, the said grant 
to be paid to the Minister of Mines and Resources who shall have 
the control and management thereof in trust for the said Indian 
veteran. 

A grant made pursuant to subsection (1) of this section shall be 

disbursed by the Minister of Mines and Resources on behalf of the 

Indian veteran only for one or more of the following purposes: 

(a) For the purchase of essential building materials and other 
costs of construction. 

(6) For the clearing and other preparation of land for cultivation. 

(c) For the purchase of essential farm livestock and machinery. 

(d) For the purchase of machinery or equipped? essential to 
forestry. 

(e) For the purchase of commercial fishing Bauiomone 

(f) For the purchase of trapping or fur farming equipment but not 
breeding stock. 

(g) For the purchase of essential household equipment. 

(3) An Indian veteran on whose behalf a grant has been made under 
this section shall not be entitled to enter into a contract with the 
Director under Section 9 or Section 13 of this Act, and an Indian 
veteran who has entered into a contract with the Director under 
Section 9 or Section 13 of this Act shall not be eligible for a grant 
under this Section. “ 

And whereas the Minister of Veterans’ Affairs recommends that in 
order to give effect to the said Section 35A, the regulations under the 
Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, made by order in council P.C. 11138, dated 
the 8th of December, 1942, Ibe amended as hereafter set out; 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor General in Council is pleased 
to amend the ‘said Regulations and they are hereby amended by adding 
thereto as Number 37 the following: 

37 (a) Notwithstanding anything in these Regulations an Indian veteran 
desiring to be certified to be qualified to participate in the benefits 
of Section 385A of the Act shall submit to any officer of the Indian 
Affairs Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, designated by 
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the Minister of Mines and Resources, an application in writing in 
such form and containing such information as the Director may 
from time to time determine. 


(6) The Indian veteran shall submit SBC Nh einen that he is 
personally fit and able to carry on the occupation by which he pro- 
poses to gain his livelihood and that by reason of his character, 
habits, knowledge and experience, he is*adapted to carry on success- 
fully such occupation. 

If that person has a bad character and is not fit to take any of these 
benefits, to accept any of these benefits, where is he going to be? What is he 
going to get for his service? After all if it is a grant why take the title of the 
-land away from the Indian which he formerly owned before he enlisted in the 
army? 

By Hon. Mr; Dupws: 

Q. You mean on the reserve?—A. On the reserve, yes. There again we have 
certain regulations in the Indian Act that say you must first give this Indian a 
title on the reserve before he can get that grant. My Indian agent has been 
endeavouring to have me surrender the title to my boys on my own reserve, 
and I have refused to do it. I want to protect that Indian soldier’s status as 
a treaty Indian. That is my reason for not signing that surrender. They have 
made all kinds of proposals to us which I know after all are not in conformity 
with the Indian Act. This is one of them. My Indian agent made out this 
declaration. 

Dar Sir—We, the undersigned chiefs and councillors of the 
band of Indians hereby agree to locate such and such a soldier, his heirs 
and successors forever, as permanent occupants of the following 
described lands on No. reserve. 

I was to sign that. They would have got a surrender of the title. They go on 
to say that whether this proposed declaration will be acceptable to the Minister 
of Mines and Resources or whether it will be legal will be for the department 
to decide. 

In the minutes a the meetings Mr. L. L. Brown, Junior Departmental 
Solicitor, Indian Affairs Branch, has brought forward a standard Indian location 
ticket to be issued under a section of the Indian Act and made in triplicate for 
the department. That document reads: 

Be it known by these presents: — 

and then there is a blank. I do not know what should be in there. Then there 
is a place for the province, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Alberta, or whatever the 
case may be. Then it goes on: 

—and Dominion of Canada being a member of the ————— band, 
having been allotted by the band owning the reserve with the approval 
of the Minister of Mines and Resources, on the aforesaid reserve, con- 
taining by admeasurement— | 

I believe what they proposed to give them was 160 acres more or less. 

—is hereby located for the same, under the provisions of sections 21, 
22 and 23 of the Indian Act, chapter 98, revised statutes of Canada, 1927. 

given under my hand and seal Ottawa, this day of——. 

and so on. 

As my friend, Mr. Dreaver, said yesterday we have been kept blind as to 
these Acts. The Indian department administration has been appointed to direct 
us, to advise us as to what laws we are to face or what laws are to protect us. 
I do not say I am a lawyer or that I can deal with those laws. I am expressing 
my own ovinion on these matters. 
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inging liquor in there? Today 
1e goes and has his drink. When he gets ~ 
ay be, he is penalized for breaking the 
1at is the question that must be answered. What. 
is to prevent the evil of liquor spreading into the reserve? 

That is the reason why I refused as the chief and representative of that 
certain band to assign land to my soldiers. If it is a grant why not give it to 
chem liberally without having to tie any more red tape on it as to what they 
should do? They are tied down to those lands, They automatically lose their 

se a big family what right would those children 
‘ave outside of those lands? That is what I am afraid of, and I recommend that 
at should be amended in the Indian Act. 

Give us a little more authority as chiefs and councillors to be able to decide 
ow we should operate the program on our reserves. Give us a little more. 
ight to discuss matters pertaining to our affairs. I am hoping that when: the 
ew Act is out we chiefs and councillors will be recognized the same as my 
orefathers were recognized when they signed the treaty with His Majesty’s 
overnment. That is my plea to this’ committee. The treaties have not been 
arried out to the letter. 

We have deplorable cases existing amongst our Indian people today. I know 
r several cases as to our aged and indigent people. I know how they are 
ving today. If anybody doubts my statement I would say wire a man who 

neutral as far as this committee and the Indian department is concerned 
id have him investigate these cases while I am standing here before you. 

I can point to a case in the Assiniboine reserve. There is an old man 
ere by the name of Assiniboine. Go and look at his case. We have several 
her Indians living in very poor conditions. I forget the names of two old 
dies I have seen at File Hills with my own eyes. It is a shame the way they 
e living when the government said that they would provide for us. 

_ I do not know what time I have at my disposal to place my case before 
u, I am only sorry that a royal commission was not set up. It could have 
*n and brought before.you the conditions which exist amongst. the Indians, 


We have some other Indians who are far more advanced than we are. If 
y are to appear before you they will be able to express themselves more 
‘quately than we can. I hope that since they are more vocal you will not 
influenced by what they might be granted, JT hope you understand me. 
~The CuHarrman: I think you are doing very well, chief. 

The Wirness: I want to retain my status as a treaty Indian as long as 
sun shines and the water flows. That does not mean to say that I am going 
lide down to the bottom again. If you will assist me, help me, encourage 
and give me every opportunity I will guarantee that I will live up to the 
dard that I am required to attain in years to come. I am sure that right 
he moment we, the Indian people, cannot as yet stand the competition of 
e men. Under the Act you might make laws that will force me to lose my 
ts and expect me to assimilate with the rest of the country. I would be lost 
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in the turmoil of assimilation if that were one of the measures meted out to 
. the Indians. I am hoping in the new Act that will not be legislated for the 
Indians of Canada. Tf you will give me education, assimilation will take care 
of itself. As I say there will be nothing on the reserve that will be attractive 
to me. I will get out on the outside and compete with the rest of the world. 
We will always have a class of people that cannot learn anything and who 
must be left on the reserve. Gentlemen, I hope that I have made a little § 
contribution to this committee which is responsible for the Indian population } 


of Canada. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we are agreed that the Saskatchewan 
representation have made a very good presentation of their case. Now we 
come to the point where the members hope to ask some questions. The § 


members of the delegation will answer to the best of their ability. | 
3 Mr. Farqunar: I have two or three questions. Mr. Dreaver spoke yester-. 
day as to the secrecy of the department, that information that they were 
anxious to get could not. be received. 1 want to ask what information have§ 
you asked for and been refused? . ay 

Mr. Dreaver: I should like to say in answer to that I have never met, 
with any. definite refusal. Naturally I nave had to go to the local man, the 
man in the field, to get any information. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: The agent? 

Mr. Dreaver: The agent. Generally the reply 1s, 
‘nformation.’’ There are times when it 1s almost impossible to get informatio 
such as the standing of our band funds, and so on. Warlous Indian bands hav 
trust funds. They want to know what becomes of certain moneys. Nobod: 
seems to know. In fact, at one time we had to have a legal counsel in orde 
to obtain a statement for the band. It was only then we were able to ge 
a full statement. 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: You do not mean— 

The CHarrMAN: Order, order. 

Hon. Mr. Dvupuis:—lI was going 
that yearly to the band. | 

The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Dreaver was making a statement. IT woul 
prefer to have him finish it. : 

Mr. Dreaver: I can go to my agent now and he will give me a gener 

not in detail. We really do not’ get all the informatio 
we want from that statement. We find the statement that we receive is generalli 
just a copy. It is not signed and we do not know whether or not it is officia 
We believe any snformation like that, such as with reference to our ban 


to ask if the department does not sen 


_ outside a reserv 
and the band should have at least an annual statement wanting to antagon 


the officials. I am not accusing them or trying to give the impression We 4! 
beaten, but the fact is it is hard to obtain certain information. : 
I tried to get some snformation with regard to veterans. My agent do 

not know what is going to be done. To illustrate the point, I went down to a 
agency. This time of the year my men should be out working on t 

have several veterans who are anxious to get started on the land. They we 

held up because they could not get certain snformation. They have the machi 
very, but they are not able to take it out of the village because the agent is awé 
As I said yesterday the agent has too much work to do. Now this added burd 

of adminitsering the Veterans Land Act is put on him, and just when we need 

him to give us information he was away up north somewhere attending to t 

northern reserves. Does that answer your question? | 
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r off the record. I for one want some evidence off the record where a 
speak freely and give the committee what we believe we should have. 
. Mr. Dupuis: I thought it was for the advantage of the members of 
ulttee. 


HAIRMAN: The motion has been moved and not seconded. 


‘Mr. Duputs: I will withdraw it if it does not satisfy the members of 
ittee. 


looroosis: May I say something? 
CHAIRMAN: Are you speaking on the question hat the gentleman 


OoTOOsIS: Yes. 
. CHAIRMAN: Do you want it on the record? 
| sr. TooToosis: Yes. 
Che CuHarrman: Very well. 


Mr. Tooroosis: It happens that Indians are taken out of treaty without 

sir consent, especially an Indian woman who marries a non-treaty Indian 

no does not belong to any reserve. Some members have been taken out of 

‘treaty. A woman who marries a white man still draws certain benefits from 
the reserve where she formerly belonged. . 


Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Provided she stays on the reserve. 


: Mr. Tooroosis: No. I think it is not fair that a woman should lose her 
rights when she is married to a non-treaty Indian without any land. It is fair 
enough if she marries into a band that has some land, but as to a woman 
who marries a non-treaty Indian with no land I think it is unfair. 


Mr. Dreaver: May I add a few words? While on my way to attend 
athe meeting I was met by a woman at Prince Albert who had married outside 
of the reserve. She asked me to help her if possible. She had signed a form 
of commutation which gave her ten years’ payment of treaty and interest moneys. 
‘he says she was told at the time that at the end of ten years that she would 
ie }vert back to the reserve, or if she was all right. outside then she would be 
\franchised. She says it is seventeen years since she left the reserve, and 
ace the ten years were up she has not received her treaty money and interest 
»y. Therefore she would like to know what is her status. Is she out or in 


Mr. Lickers: She is out. 


Mr. Dreaver: Has she any right to municipal or sesh benefits? She 
i“sked me to find out. She does not know where she stands, whether she is an 
aidian or out. She has nothing at the present time anyway. 


_. The CuarrMAN: On page 538 (1946) there is the form of application for 
4} amutation. I think the statement there which would be signed would settle 
qat matter. As I understand it she would be out. 


Mr. Hory: We are constantly getting certain terms confused. So far as 
e Indian department is concerned an individual living in Canada is either an 
dian as defined by the Act or a full Canadian citizen. So far as we are 
Acerned we do not look upon the so-called half-breed, or non-treaty Indian, 
-term used in the west, as anything other than a full- fledged Canadian citizen. 
his woman married any individual other than an Indian as defined -by the 
~‘ian Act she becomes a full-fledged Canadian citizen with all the rights and 
“vileges thereto appertaining. 

She can continue to draw her treaty money for life or she can commute. 
yarently this woman entered into an agreement—it was done at her own 
>aest—whereby she took her money over a ten-year period. She cannot be 
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Mr. FarquHar: Mr. Gambler referred to not having any proper n 
approach to the department to present the grievances of the band. I h 
tioned this before. It seems to me that you forget that you have a re 
tive here in the House of Commons who has direct contact with the oe 
The Indians in my constituency quite often bring their problems to 
say that the department have always cooperated at all times in a 
the problems of the Indians of my -constituency. J am sure that i 
up many of these questions with your federal representative he wo 
too pleased to assist you in solving your problems. Then you spc 
Indians being enfranchised contrary of the wishes of the Indians, | 
information to the effect that Indians have been enfranchised withc 
sent of the individual Indian? 

Mr. GamBieEr: I would ask that this be off the record. 

The CuatrMan: Is that agreed? 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: With this reservation, that it be taken by the re, 
just the same, but not put on the record. 

The CHatrMAN: If the reporter takes it and it goes om the record— 

Hon. Mr. Dupuis: It will not be printed. 

Mr. FarquHar: I think in fairness to the gentleman .we , should not put 3. 
on the record if he asks us not to. We will have the information we need by 
listening to him here and can question him. 

The Cuatrman: Is it agreed that it should be off the record? . 

Carried. , Rae es 


(Off the record). 


Hon. Mr. Dupuis: I am forced to stop the witness. It is very, Bimnorian fory # 
us to know what these points are that the witness wishes to talk about off thy 
record before deciding if it is correct to take them off. Therefore I would mov 
that anything that the witness says be taken down just the same by the reporte 
and then when he is finished we will decide whether it will be put in the trar 
script. It should be available to the members of the committee. It might be 
very pertinent question. It might be a question that should stay on the reco) 

I move that these remarks made by the witness be.taken down by the report 
and then it will be decided by the committee if they should be transcribed. 


‘Mr. Farquuar: I am sorry, but I feel that I cannot agree with that for th. 


' reason that we are not going t¥«be able to get the information that we want i: 
' get if we are going to have it put on the record. I feel that these men should bel 


free to express themselves in any way they wish. When they ask that it be | 
off the record I think we should agree to that. We always have.done that. 

Mr. Bryce: Speaking on this point of order I am going to support Mr. 
Farquhar and disagree with Senator Dupuis. We want to have the confidence of 
these people as we never have had it before. If they come here and tell us they 
will give us certain information that we cannot get otherwise then I am prepared 
to waive it being on.the record because we are a fact-finding body, and we have 
to take all ways and means to find out what is at the bottom of this Indian 
trouble. 

Mr. Re: There is another point which should not be overlooked. I have 4 
been one of those who have maintained in this committee and in all committees — 
that often it is necessary to. go off the record. When you have officers of the 
department come before this committee who will speak more freely off the record _ 
and give you more information than if it is on the record then I think that | 
should be done. When other officials come before us in the future you may say, | 
“T want a record of what this man says.” To my mind it is either on the 
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stated under the existing provisions of the Act. She is simply a full-fledged 7 
iadian citizen of white status if she married anybody other than an Indian 
lefined by the Indian Act. 2 

Hon. Mr. Durvis: May I ask a question? Tf that woman marries a white 


n she becomes & full-fledged citizen of this country? 


Mr. Hony: Yes. 

‘Hon. Mr. Dupuis: What if she 
\] have a right to her property? Suppose the property was worth 
e can only sell it to another Indian. | 


Mr. Hory: She has to dispose of it. 
Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Suppose at the end of ten years the purchaser has 


ily $5,000. Does she lose the balance? 

Mr. Hosy: Let us suppose she had $20,000 worth of real property on the 
serve. The only limitation put on that in the disposal of ‘+, would be she 
‘ould have to dispose of ‘4 to a member of the band. Her agreement with 


espect to payments might be spread over twenty years, twenty-five years OF she 


aight recelve cash, but that would not affect treaty payme 


nterest moneys. 
Hon. Mr. Dupuis: Even if she 


nentioned? 


Mr. Horr: They are two distinct and separate transactions. 


: Mr. BLACKMORE: Suppose the woman having married a white man loses 


her status as an Indian. Then suppose ner husband dies, the white man, an 


she marries an jh eteg che tami wae 

Mr. Hosy: She would become an Indian. 

Mr. BLACKMORE. I wonder if 1 might ask Mr. Hoey one more question. 
T could not tell whether he said that this woman who had commuted her treaty 
rights woulu or could not regain her status. I could not tell whether Mr. Hoey 
gaid “can” or. “cannot”. Could she regain her status as an Indian after ten 


years? 
Mr. Hoy: Yes, by marriage, marrying an Indian, 


that I know he 
Mr. CASTLEDEN - The band could not take her in? 


Mr. Horr: No, she would be 4 trespasser if she 


She is a full-fledged Canadian citizen. 
Mr. BLACKMORE: When she had only signed away ten years of her rights? 
Mr. Hoey: No, when she married a white man. 


Mr, BLACKMORE. I am speaking of this woman who had commuted her — 


treaty rights for ten years. 
Mr. Hory: She could not do that except by marriage. 
Mr. BLACKMORE: The chief just told us: she did. 

Mr. Dreaver: It is done. On my parti | 
we have some women who have signed a commutation form. I have 4 daughter- — 
in-law who was asked to sign an enfranchisement form which apparently is a 
different form, and under that she gets 2 little more than she would under — 
a commutation form, but she ss asking for enfranchisement. There is 4 
distinction. That is why I was asking what 1s the status of 4 woman who 
only signs & commutation form? What status has she at the end of the ten 
years? What becomes 0 er? According to what the woman told me she 
is neither a citizen of the country nor an Indian. : 

Hon. Mr. Duruls: Did she marry 4 white man? 
¢ Prince Albert right now. 


has property on the reserve? Would she 
$20,000. 


paid 


signed that document which the witness 


put in no other way 


Mr. DREAVER: Yes, living 12 the city 0 
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went on to that reserve. 
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Hon. Mr. Dupuis: He is a Canadian citizen. 


Mr. Licxnrs: May I clear up the situation? Under the present term 
the Act as soon ‘as an Indian woman marries a white man she immedia 
becomes, to all intents and purposes, a white woman, but if that particular b 
_ of which she was a member has any interest money or treaty money the depa 
ment can say, “Here, we will commute that on a ten year basis and we will 
it to you now and then we are done for all time to come.” That is done ; 
pursuance of section 14 of the Indian Act. 


Any Indian woman who marries any person other than an India 
or a non-treaty Indian, shall cease to be an Indian in every respect withi 
the meaning of this Act, except that she shall be entitled to share equall 
with the members of the band to which she formerly belonged in th 


annual or semi-annual distribution of their annuities, interest money 


in the interest money, annuities or rents, but she automatically loses her status 
as an Indian on her marriage. 


Mr. MacNicou: Chief John Gambler when he was talking more or less 
asked a question as to why the Indians should be allocated to the various 
churches. For instance, he was speaking about education. He asked why, if he 
wanted to send his children to a Roman Catholic school or to a Protestant: school, 
he would not be able to make his own choice. Would you explain that a little 
further? | 

Mr. Gampter: I believe there is a section in the Indian Act which says that. 
I must first show my faith, what church I support. There is a distinction there 
between the Roman Catholic and the Protestant, as I said before. I have got 
to be a Roman Catholic before I can put my children in a school of that faith. 
Suppose that I am a Protestant. If the Catholic school is turning out better 
pupils I would not be given the privilege of placing my children in that school. 

Mr. Rem: Who decides that? 

Mr. Gampier: The Indian Act decides that, so that does not give me any 
freedom of choice as to the school to which I send my children. That is another 
reason why I said I would Tecommend that we should have the schools under 
the control of the geverhment, under the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Lickers: Is that all schools, including day schools and residentig] 
schools? | 

Mr. Gampier: And residential schools, yes. 

Mr. MacNicot: Confining my remarks to day schools your recommendation 
is that they should be operated as non-denominational schools by the department. 

Mr. GAMBLER: Yes, that is my recommendation. . 

Mr. MacNicot: J might say, as you well know, I have been on many reser- 
vations. I should like to ask if there is anybody able to give information as to 
why each and every band is lined up as either Protestant or Roman Catholic? 
Have they no choice at all? . 

Mr. Gamster: I believe I said interdenominationa] schools. 

Mr. MacNicou: The Proper word is “non-denominationa].” 

Mr. GAMBLER: Where al] faiths could send their children to such a school. 


Mr. MacNicou: Then I will ask you this question with respect to your own 
particular band. Is it regarded as a Roman Catholic or a Protestant band? 
Mr. Dreaver: We are mixed. We have families there who are Roman 
Catholic, families there who are Protestant and families who are pagans, people 
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who have no religion. Now, in our case, if we had a non-denominational school, 
or an inter-denominational school, we would all go to that school. That is my 
point. 


Mr. MacNicou: I am .not just getting the answer I wanted. When you 
read a list of the reserves in a report you find in most cases the reserve is 
referred to as being either Roman Catholic or Protestant. My question is this, 
have the Indians had any choice as to whether they want to be reported as a 
Roman Catholic band or as a Protestant band; or do you just have to take 
what the department gives you? 


Mr. Dreaver: I will take my own reserve, Mistawasis. The majority of 
people there are Presbyterian but there is a minority who are Roman Catholic. 
Our grade school teacher is a Presbyterian missionary and the Roman Catholics 
do not like to send their children to that school. 

Mr. MacNicou: Why? 


Mr. Draven: That is why we ask that schools be made non- 
denominational. 


Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Spence, let me ask you about your school, do you 
teach religion in the school? 


Rev. Mr. Spence: No; but the church officials would rather have children ° 
sent to a school conducted by a church of the denomination to which the parents 
belong. 


Mr. MacNtcot: Well, if you do not teach religion in your school why do 
the Roman Catholics not want to send their children to that school? 

Mr. Dreaver: I am afraid I cannot answer that question, but I know the 
difficulty of getting these children to go to school. I do know that a lot of these 
Roman Catholic families would lke to see their children go to a day school 
rather than to a boarding school on account of the home influence of the parents 
which they could have with their children; but they haven’t any choice to do 
anything but what they are advised to do by their church people. They have 
to put them in schools conducted by their churches, churches of their faith. ; 
) Mr. MacNicou: In the residential school to which you referred yesterday 
do they teach religion? : 

Rev. Mr. Spence: Yes. We had a pupil in our last meeting in Saskatoon 
who made a particular statement—I would not care to have that statement on 

the record. 

Mr. MacNicou: I have come across the same thing on other reserves. 
I asked them why they could not send their children to whatever school they 
liked. I quite agree with you. I think the parents should be able to send the 
children where they like. I have just one more question to ask, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHarrMAN: Just a moment, Mr. MacNicol, I understand that Chief 
-Tootoosis wants to make a statement on this; do you? 

Mr. Tooroosts: Yes. Section 10, subsection 2 of the Indian Act reads:— 


Such school shall be the nearest available ‘school of the kind required, 
and no Protestant child shall be assigned to a Roman Catholic school or 
a school conducted under Roman Catholic auspices, and no Roman 
Catholic child shall be assigned to a Protestant school or a school 
conducted under Protestant auspices. é 
The CuatrMan: Apparently then the Indian has no absolute choice at all 
as to where he is going to be sent. 
Mr. Garrepy: Why do you not put a question to him on the application 
of the Act, ask him how the Act works out in actual practice? 
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Mr. MacNicou: I have just one more question, Mr. Chairman; I have 4 
forgotten which chief it was referred to Mr. Castleden having helped them in > 
their organizational work. 


The CuHatrMAN: It was Chief Gambler. 
Mr. MacNicot: I got the impression that he tried to convey the impression ~ 
that Mr. Castleden particularly had done a great deal to help them with © 
their problems. q 
Mr. Gampier: No, that is not what I erie I said that I wanted to thank ~ 
our many white friends, , that I appreciated the effort of our white friends in 
helping to bring about this examination. 
Mr. MacNicou: That is why I left at that time, I went out to get Hansard 
going back a good many years, back to 1986, when I travelled over fifty — 
reservations, and at that time I said in the house that I thought a royal | 
commission should be set up to investigate and study this whole problem. 
Mr. Bryce: Mr. Chairman, everyone knows of Mr. Neale achieve- | 
ments. 
Mr. MacNicout: We all have given it support. I do not think any one © 
party in particular should have prominence. There are some members here who ~ 
interested themselves in this subject a good many years before others even 
came to the house. : 
Mr. GamMBLER: You have been a chief quite a number of years. 
Mr. MacNicot: Every member of this committee is interested in this © 
whole Indian business. This revision should be brought up right to the last — 
minute. | 
Mr. GAMBLER: I want to thank the gentlemen. 
Mr. Castiteppen: And include my thanks as well. 
Mr. Gariepy: Thank us all. 1 
Mr. MacNicou: It was long before Mr. Castleden came here at all. Long | 
ago we were asking for a royal commission on this matter. ; 
Mr. CastTLepEen: Hear, hear. 
The CHarrmMan: Mr. Reid? q 
Mr. Rep: I have a lot of questions but I do not think I can finish before ~ 
one.o’clock, Mr. Chairman. I will proceed until that time. ; 
My first question is, are there any non-treaty eave in the province 1 
of Saskatchewan? 4 


Mr. GamsBuer: I will answer that question, Mr. Chairman. There is a band 4 
of Indians at Maple Creek who are non-treaty Indians. . 


Mr. Harkness: Are they Piapot? 


Mr. GAMBLER: No, that is a band out at Maple Creek. May I ask Mr. | 
Ostrander if I am correct in making that statement, that there are non-treaty q 
Indians at Maple Creek. 


Mr. OstranpEer: Mr. Chairman, there are several bands of non-treaty — 
Indians.. They are made up mostly of Sioux; and, as Chief Gambler says, there © 
is one group which is not Sioux. There are two small groups in addition, one 
north of Battleford at Jack Fish Lake and one at Chitek. As Mr. Gambler 
says there is one group which are Sioux, but they are for the most part Cree, | 
all that are left of the original band. There are about four hundred people in. 
all, and while they are not treaty Indians they are treated as Indians. 


Mr. LickEers: We have a brief from them which will be found at page 212. 
of the 1947 Minutes of Proceedings. 3 
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Mr. Rem: Then there is this reference to medicine chest in your brief. I 
fave every sympathy with you. I take it from what you say there that what 
ou would suggest in place of that would be modern government supervised 
ospitals wherever possible. 

Rev. Mr. Spence: Yes, I would. 


Mr. Rem: The reason I say that is that if you come to my own district you 
vill find it under government supervision. My next question has to do with 
eaching. I think we had some discussion about that yesterday. And now, I 
m not going to ask you about your qualifications because you have already ~ 
ndicated them. But my question is this; is the standard of the education in 
he school under your care, or Indian schools generally, equal to that of 
askatchewan public schools. 


Rev. Mr. Spence: I follow the curriculum of the province of Saskatchewan. 
Mr. Rem: And who inspects these schools? | 

Rev. Mr. Spence: Inspector Brown. 

Mr. Rep: And he makes a report? 

Mr. Harkness: He is the provincial school inspector. 


Rev. Mr. Spence: He is the provincial school inspector, the provincial 
overnment inspector. Incidentally I would like to point out that I have never 
een a report as made up by Mr. Brown, and I would like to see one. 


Mr. Rei: My next question is this; several witnesses have advocated non- 
enominational schools. My question is, what would your idea be regarding 
ending the children to public schools and having them mix with white children — 
o that they would assimilate more readily? 


Rev. Mr. Spence: I went to public school after I left The Pas, at Mortlach, 
s I told you yesterday, and I was a museum piece; but in spite of that I man- 
ged to get along. 
Mr. MacNicou: You were, what? 
Rev. Mr. Spence: A museum piece, a part of a museum, everybody was 
urious about this chap. Of course, in those days I used to have my hair differ- 
nt to what it is now. Personally I would say that the Indians at the present 
me would prefer public schools. Personally, if I had the opportunity open to 
1e I would send my children to a public school. I tell you now as I told you 
esterday, please forget the fact that I am supposed to be an educationist—I 
ymetimes wonder if I am—I am here speaking with the voice of the Indian 
bout the Indian Act which you are going to make over and which is going to 
ffect all concerned for generations to come, many of whom are going to be in 
ye same position as I am today. That is the point most of us forget; we make 
lis reservation at the back of our mind, we are talking about our own indivi- 
ual petty grievances—if I may use that word—and we forget that this act 
hen it is revised is going to be something that is going to affect the Indian 
snerations for perhaps a hundred. years to come. That is the point I think, 
sntlemen, you will have to consider when you have to decide one way or another 
| the revision of the Indian Act. There is a question there. These are my 
ersonal feelings; if I had the financial means, if I had the money, I would and 
shall with the help of the Indian department or not, I will have my children 
‘tained as most of you do—they are not of school age yet—I will make this 
atement, I shall see to it that my children are educated; it does not make any 
fference whether they are financed by the government or not, at least to obtain 
le same opportunities that I have had and may have. I want to express my 
ypreciation for my education, and I am not ashamed to admit it, that I have 
ie Anglican church to thank for whatever education I have, especially my 
‘ofessional education. 
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Mr. Rew: I have one or two questions which I cannot finish before oné 

o’clock. Beas ' 
The CuairMaNn: Well, then, gentlemen, we will call it one o’clock and we 

will meet again in this room at four o’clock this afternoon. 
The committee adjourned at 1 p.m. to meet again at 4 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. | 

The Cuamman: In opening the meeting this afternoon there are one or twa 
matters that probably we should settle before proceeding with the business. Out 
schedule called for us to hear the United States'Commissioner on Indian Affairs 
at the meeting on Monday, the 12th of May. There is a wire from the Canadian 
Ambassador to the United States to the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
Ottawa, from Washington, dated May 7. . 4 


From The Canadian Ambassador to the United States 
To The Secretary of State for External Affairs, Canada 


WasuHineton, May 7, 1947. 


Immediate 
En Clair 
Teletype 
WA-1481 


WA-1431. Reference your EX-1188 of May 6th, 1947, and you 
EX-1194 of May 7th concerning invitation for United States representa: 
tive to attend Senate hearing in connection with the Indian Act. 4 

The information contained in your EX1132 of April 29th was passee 
to the State Department for transmission to the United States Department 
of the Interior. The State Department informs us that the Departmen 
of the Interior have agreed to send a representative to this hearing, but 1 
is not known yet whether it will be possible for him to meet the May 12th 
deadline. Efforts are being made by the State Department to learn ag 
quickly as possible when the representative can go to Canada and they 
have promised to inform us as soon as possible when information & 
known. . 


CANADIAN AMBASSADOR 


Should the United States Commissioner for Indian Affairs not be able te 
attend on Monday next I would ask you to consider using a part of Monday fo 
hearing Mr. Ostrander, the Inspector of Indian Agencies for Saskatchewan, im 
open and closed meetings. Would that meet with the approval of the committee: 

Mr. Rep: I was going to suggest that if there is any difficulty about th 
United States representative not being able to come on May 12th, that day being 
the deadline, that we extend the time to at least the 16th, because I notice o1 
the 15th and 16th we have Messrs. Neary, Jones, MacInnes and Dr. Moore 
They are available any time, and I think it might be advisable to take them ol 
the 12th and 13th, and take the United States Commissioner on the 15th and 16th 

Mr. Case: In other words, we would alternate to suit the convenience 0 
the United States Commissioner. te 
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The Cuarrman: I think that is agreeable to the committee. If he cannot 
be here on Monday then we will proceed with the hearing of Mr. Ostrander. 


Carried. 


: There is one more matter with regard to a case brought before the committee 
the other day by Mr. Paull of the North American Indian Brotherhood, re Laura 


gos There is a memorandum in connection with that from Mr. Nrelane 
nit reads:— 


: Orrawa, May 8, 1947. 


Memorandum 


Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., Chairman, Special Joint Committee of the 
Senate and House of Commons examining Indian Act, House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 


With reference to evidence given before the committee on Tuesday, May 
6th, by Mr. Andrew Paull, President of the North American Indian 
Brotherhood, herewith is a brief statement from the records of the depart- 
ment .concerning the matter of Laura James, Chilliwack No. 13 
(Tzeachten) Indian Reserve. 


me T. R. L. MacInnus, Secretary. 


: If it is your pleasure we will place the memorandum re Laura James on 
the records of the committee. 


| Memorandum: 


Re: Laura JAMES 

In 1942 we were advised that the Department of National Defence 
desired to lease certain lands upon the Chilliwack No. 13 (Tzeachten) 
Indian Reserve for a rifle range which was urgently needed by the Royal 
Canadian Engineers and the basic training camp in that vicinity.. The 
ground selected covered a number of lots owned by white persons as well | 
as some thirty-one acres in the said reserve. 

The Indian agent for the reserve, in reporting the application to the 
Department, advised that while the Indian locatees of the property were 
agreeable to the proposed leasing, one of them, Fred Wealick, a dairy 
farmer, would be left with a dairy herd and no land and suggested to the 
Department that as the James Mitchell estate property adjacent to . 
Wealick’s homestead was held by a non-band member, the said estate 
property might properly be sold to him, thus facilitating the leasing 
to National Defence and at the same time providing Wealick with land 
on which he could continue to operate his dairy business. 

On referring to the Department’s records, with reference to the estate 
of James Mitchell, it was discovered that he had died on August. 14th, 
1938, and under the terms of his will had devised all his property to his 
granddaughter, Mrs. Laura James. The said will had been approved by 
the Department on October 26th, 1938, but at the time of approval there 
‘sie was no intimation given that Mrs. James was not a member of the band 
; and outside of the formal approval of the Will, no further steps were 
taken to carry out the administration. 
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The reason why Mrs. James, a non-band member, was allowed to 
remain on the property from 1938 until 1942 was explained by the Indian 
agent when he stated that from the date of the testator’s death until 1942. 
he had been unable to find a purchaser for the property among the 
members of the Tzeachten Band and had, therefore, not asked her to 
vacate the land. | ; | 

The Indian agent’s suggestion, with regard to selling the James 
Mitchell estate property to Fred Wealick, was therefore the first intima- 
tion received by the Department that Mrs. Laura James, the heir of the 
James Mitchell estate, was not a member of the band and following the 
receipt of this information, investigation revealed that the said Laura 
James, while originally a member of the Tzeachten band, had married 
into the Squiala band and on the death of her husband had returned and 
taken up residence on the Chilliwack Indian Reserve. 

Under the circumstances as reported and on being advised that the 
offer of Fred Wealick to purchase the estate property at $40.00 an acre 
was most reasonable, on January 20, 1948, the Director of Indian Affairs, 
under the authority of section 25, subsection 3 of the Indian Act, directed 
that a sale of the property to Wealick for $40.00 an acre be carried out 
and the sale being concluded on may 22nd, 1943, a cheque for $1,305.60, 


being payment for 32-64 acres at $40.00 an acre, was forwarded to Mrs. 


a 


James in care of the Indian agent. 

When the cheque was received by the Indian Agent he did not 
deliver it to her pointing out that she had, on more than one occasion, 
been charged with drunkenness and that, in his opinion, it would not be 
a wise thing to give her such a large sum in cash and he suggested that 
in her own best interests she should be paid a regular monthly allowance. 
As a result of the recommendation from the Indian Agent, the $1,305.60 
was deposited in a savings account at the Indian Affairs Branch and 
arrangements were made for a monthly cheque of $30 to be forwarded to 
Mrs. James in care of the Indian Agent and the said Agent was advised 
that at any time Mrs. James wished to build a house, purchase clothing 
or otherwise use the money for a reasonable purpose, withdrawals would 
be permitted. . 

Apparently Mrs. James refused to accept her monthly cheques and 
refused to vacate the property for in the Spring of 1944 the Indian Agent 
advised that while she had continued to occupy the cabin on the property 
she had created so much trouble by abuse of Wealick, the purchaser, and 
had interfered in his use of the land, that he had been obliged to take 
action against her for trespass under Section 34 to 36 of the Indian Act. 

Mrs. James engaged counsel on her behalf who attempted to establish 
the fact that she was entitled to reside on the Reserve but there was no 
basis for such statement and the Department advised that she could not 
be permitted to stand in the way of the sale properly carried out under 
the provisions of the Indian Act and that if she would not peacefully 
remove, steps would have to be taken to evict here as she was no longer 
the owner of the aforesaid estate lands. 

The case came up for argument on October 4, 1944, before Magistrate 
Wilson, at Chilliwack, British Columbia, and Laura James was found 
guilty and sentenced to imprisonment for the time she spent in custody 
which was a very short time, less than a day in fact. On October 12, 
1944, the solicitor for Mrs. James advised that he had filed notice of 
appeal in the County Court and on the appeal coming up for hearing in 
Chilliwack, before His Honour, George Whiteside, on December 13, the 
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Fee 601 was dismissed on the grounds that Subsection 2 of Section 38 of 
% the Indian Act provides that a judgment or order made under Section 36, 
: BP of the Act shall not be appealed from but shall be final. 

i In so far as the Department is concerned this concluded the Laura 
James case except for the fact that she has not to date received the money 
from the sale of the James Mitchell estate property. As stated previously 
this amounted to $1,305.60 and with interest earned while in a savings 
account at the Indian Affairs Branch now totals $1,560.06 and is available 
for payment to Mrs. James whenever she wishes the money and the 
Department is satisfied that its expenditure will be in her best interests. 

aes Cass: That is the lady in the Fraser Valley? 

- Mr. Harkness: Yes.. 

- The Cuamman: We will proceed with the questioning. I believe we were 

is far as Mr. Reid and he had not completed his questions. 

_ Mr. Rem: When the committee rose at 1 o’clock we had been dealing with 
the matter of education. I think I had asked most of the questions that I wanted 
ask regarding education. In your brief there are definite statements made, 
d at the moment I do not think I will ask any more questions on that sub- 
et. However, there are one or two further questions which I should like to 
k. I think it was the Rev. Mr. Spence suggested in his evidence that Indian 
enis and others connected with the department should have some other train- 
¢ or experience with the Indians. Personally I am all for it. My question is 
ould you suggest that in the future all should have actual personal contact or 
> perience with the Indians right from the top down? 

- Rev. Mr. Spence: I think it would solve a lot of the problems if they 
understood the Indian psychology. 

' Mr. Rew: If they had some experience in the field with the Indians either 

as agent or in some other capacity? 

a » Rev. Mr. Spence: Yes. 

Mr. Rem: On page 15 of the brief there is a statement which I do not think 

las been adequately dealt with. It says:— 

; The present system encourages educational delinquency, retarded 

-- development, and an aversion to education. | 


- Rev. Mr. Spence: That is on page 15? 

4 Mr. Rew: Yes. 

Rey. Mr. Spence: I think Mr. John Tootoosis gave a very good illustration 
Z s to the true meaning of that particular section yesterday when he gave the 
ie: mple of his own family. Do you recall that. 

Mr. Rei: I will accept that. There would seem te me to be a conflict — 
etween a statement on the same page, page 15, and a statement on page 20. 
ge 15, paragraph 2 reads in the second sentence:— 

. The restrictions, discipline, exclusive use of English, ete., in the resi- 
- dential schools are now recognized as having a harmful effect on immature 
minds and bodies. 

Then on page 20 in section 26 (b) you say: 

Basic English would assist Indians in their relations with the whites 
and would foster self- confidence. 

irst of all I should like to know why the exclusive use of English in the resi- 
ential schools is looked upon as being harmful, especially to immature minds 
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and bodies, and secondly how does that sentence fit in with the latter sentence 
that basic English would assist the Indians-in their relations with the whites e 
would foster self-confidence. 


Rev. Mr. Spence: I should like to finish that paragraph on page 15, secti 
2.. It reads further:— 4 


It is the belief of this organization that this hiatus in family ties a 
parental training is at least partially the cause of post-school delinquency 
Regardless of how kind and sympathetic the staff of ‘a residential schoo 
may be, such a staff cannot replace the average’ parent. | 

Does that not speak for itself? ) 


Mr. Retp: I have in mind the younger people at school helping the parents 
I have in mind their being taught the English language, especially in the westerr 
provinces, and going back to their homes and thereby helping their parents t 
speak English, little though it may be. ? | 

Rev. Mr. Spence: I will illustrate it. I attended two residential schools i 
my day... The first one was at The Pas. As I said before in that school we 
were supposed to talk English, but we were all Cree Indians so we used to talk 
Cree when the members of the staff were not around. At Elkhorn residentia) 
school it was a different thing altogether. I do not know whether the same 
situation exists today in that school. I am not in a position to say, but this is the 
experience as it was in my day. I would like to get-that point home if I ma 7 
In that residential school there were Salteaux Indians, Cree Indians, Sious 
Indians and Ojibway Indians. The common language was English. We used t¢ 
have to talk English to understand each other because we found it a lot ie 
to learn English than to learn any other Indian language. When I used to be i 
the residential school I could go home for six weeks if I wanted to or I coul¢ 
stay at the school. I always had privilege during the two months. It was no 
compulsory ; in my own case at least it was not, to go home to Spirit Lake where 
I was at that time. It was possible for me to spend my two months summe 
holidays. I used to stay atthe school during the two months of holidays. . { 
times I used to go out with father to fish in northern Manitoba during th 
summer. I stayed away from the Indian reservation, had no contact with m 
language at all, for about two and a half years. That is when I was at Mortlach 
and when I went back to The Pas after two and a half years, you know it took m 
a couple of weeks to pick up my Cree; I mean, I could understand it, but I ha 
to think twice before I could answer back; and I was under the impression that 
my father was thinking that his son would not talk the Cree tongue any mor 
because he was ashamed of it. | | 

Mr. Rew: The reason I asked that question was because of the experience 
we had in British Columbia. We had a certain race of people come to that 
province about ninety years ago, which is about as far back as one cat 
reasonably go—I refer to the Japanese—the children came to our schools an 
sat in the same classrooms alongside our people, my own boys and girls sat with 
some of them in school. These children would go back to their Japanese homes 
and speak English and we were of the opinion that that assisted towards, i 
possible, an assimilation of those people. In this way it assisted their conta a 
with white people, and that is why I ask you this question; is there not a confli¢ 
on page 20? Can you answer that part? You have found on the one hand it i 
harmful in its effect, and next you say basic English would assist the Indians it 
their relations with the whites and would foster self-confidence. 

Mr. CastiepEen: I think on page 15 they included restriction, discipline anc 
other things; you notice, restriction, discipline and other things as well as the 
exclusive use of English. On page 20 they just refer to the fact that basic 
English would be a tie. They are not referring to the use of English alone 4 
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: Mr. Rew: Of course, my own view is that different languages tend to 
ivide people. \ 


Mr. CastLepen: I think you are right, 
Mr. Rep: It tends to divide them, to keep them apart. 


Mr. Case: Mr. Reid, might I interrupt to say that the chairman asked 
Mr, Spence if he has seen the new book available on basic English; do you 
shink that would be helpful in a better appreciation of the English language so 
hat it would be more useful. yi 

Rey. Mr. Spencn: Is that a recent publication? 

Mr. Case: Yes, do you know it? 


§ Rev. Mr. Spence: I know of it. There was something arrived at Little 
Pine just as I was leaving, and it might have been that book. I had heard of 
from a teacher in northern Ontario who recommended it. 


Mr. Case: You are supposed to be able ta learn basic English in about 
hree months. - 


Rev. Mr. Spencw: I do not think you could do that in three months. 
' Mr. Case: You are supposed to be able to. 


+ Rev. Mr, SPENCE: I quite agree with the importance of learning the pro- 

am. Incidentally, they put out a paper now called The Indian School 
bulletin and it gives a summary of what is done in Canada, and it assists you 
f> understand what is being done in other schools besides your own. And it 


ore or less makes you realize that it is a tremendous problem with which we 
re faced. 


Mr. Ren: Now, one other question; do the Indian parents have a desire 
at their children be educated? 


Rev. Mr. Spmnce: Definitely, yes. 


__ Mr. Tooroosis: In the past there has been considerable ‘complaint that 
pdian parents do not send their children back to school right after vacation. 
there has been a reason for that in the past, the feeling has been that the 
uldren are not getting sufficient education from the schools. The attitude is, 
hat is the use of sending them back if they do not learn more than they did? 


Mr. Marrunws (Brandon): What was that again, I did not quite hear you? 
__ Mr. Tooroosts: Parents have been discouraged with the schools in the past 
cause the children did not appear to be learning as much as the parents think 
tey should. That has been the case in the past, and that is the principal 
bason why they are not sent right back to school after vacation. 

Mr. CasriepEN: But the conditions in the residentia] schools and in the 
ay schools are not the same. | 


Mr. Tooroosts: The situation is different now. I have been talking about 
le past. 


Mr, Matruews (Brandon): Is that condition of discouragement general, do 
bu think? 


Mr. Tooroosis: It has been in the past. 


Mr. Rep: Have you given any thought as to whether it would be advisable 
draw the line as to how far out you would designate a person an Indian? 
0 doubt you have the same problem as we do on the Pacific coast where 
tere are white people living in close contact and where you have a lot of people 
h but a small percentage of Indian blood. I wonder if you have looked 
r the groups that you have met and realize that some day it is going to be 
icult to say whether such and such a man isan Indian. Have you given any 
lought to where the line should be drawn as to the designation of a person 
!ar Indian? We know that a white man is not an Indian, and an Indian is 
vt @ white man. How far out do you think it should go? 
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Mr, Tooroosis: My answer to that would be this. That question has bee 
raised here in the committee before this. For instance, an Indian boy marrie 
a white girl and she is held to be an Indian: and his children will be Indian 
and would come under common ownership of land on the reserve. But in th 
case of a girl who marries outside of the reserve, her children would be brough 
up as outsiders. So no matter how far you go into this question of intermarriagy 
-as long as they are brought up on the reserve as Indians, under comme 
ownership of land, I think they should belong to the band. I would not driy 
them out. They are all of the same blood. 

Mr. Rew: Have you given any thought as to how we can change the attitud 
of our people, I mean the white people. For instance, a white man marries a 
Indian woman and there seems to be nothing held against him among his whit 
neighbours, but if on the other hand a white girl marries an Indian she seem 
to be placed in a different class entirely. 7 

Mr. Tooroosis: Well, when you get into this question of mixed marriages- 

Mr. Rem: I won’t pursue that point any further, but I want to ask yo 
about this brief. Is this brief which has been submitted to us representative ( 
the voice of a majority of the Indians in Saskatchewan? J 

Mr. Dreaver: With regard to that subject, that is a matter that we hay 
not taken up in our organization, and we are not prepared to state Just whet 
the line should be drawn with respect to intermarriage. I do not think that w 
would be in a position to express an opinion on that. 3 q 
Mr. CastLepen: What’s the matter, did you get the question? 
Mr. Dreaver: In answer to that question, with regard to who should ft 
a member, I mean as to where to draw the line— 4 
Mr. Rep: We have accepted that statement, we realize that. a 
Mr. CastLEDEN: I would like to have it made clear on the record that yé 
asked a question about the brief and he answered the question with regard 7 
white people. 7 a 

Mr. Rep: Yes. ee 

Mr. CastTLEpEN: I think the record should be clear. 

Mr. Rew: It is the brief that I am speaking about now, is this brief @ 
majority view of your people? 4 

Mr. Tooroosis: That is the next question. As far as I know in my trave 
this winter when we started organizing meetings of the Saskatchewan Indian 
and I have been on a number of reserves in Saskatchewan and other places, ar 
I have been to a number of meetings, the people were all quite agreeable. 

Mr. Rew: Irrespective of what church they belong to? 4 

Mr. Tootoosis: Yes, they agreed, to those parts especially which I tran 
lated into Cree for those who could not read and for those who could reé 
themselves I left the material to read and to study and they were quite satisfic 
and it is only after the interference started that it has not been so. 

Mr. Harkness: I would like to say something in connection with th 
brief. In reading the brief over last night I had the feeling that it was « 
something very, very familiar to me and that I had read it before. Finally, « 
page 3la I came to a place which said, et, 

Steps be taken to secure for Treaty Indians additional trap lin 
where they desire such lines. This is especially necessary in the resery 
of the Saddle Lake agency, and Hobbema agency in Alberta. Rey 

Then I got out the Alberta brief and I found in the Alberta brief that it rea 
the same, word for word with the exception of one or two places. My questi 
is, did you get together with the Alberta people to make this brief or did y« 
take their brief and have it adopted by your people? What is the explanati 
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bot that fact? I think ev ery member of the committee will find that the two 
briefs are exactly the same. Here is 3la in the Alberta brief and page 3la in 
the Saskatchewan brief and nearly every other page is the same. The only 
difference that I can see is that you people early on, on the first page or two of 
the brief recommend a payment, I think it is one thousand dollars. On page 9, 
- you recommend a chief should be paid $1,000 per annum and councillors $500 
per annum. The Alberta brief recommends $150 for the chief and $100 for the. 
councillors. Except for that one very small point they are the same briefs. 
_ | Mr. Dreaver: We have been trying to stress the point that we need 
education. Therefore when we were asked to draw up these briefs we realized 
! we did not have the education to draw up a brief. We had to have the advice 
- of someone that could put our wishes in proper English so that it could be 
~understood by this committee. We were guided by the drafts that had been 
-made. These briefs were made on the basis of our meetings. We had, in the 
old days, meetings with Alberta Indians and Indians from Manitoba and so on. 
I would say that Mr. Tootoosis brought out the fact that at one time he brought 
_a whole sheet of grievances to Ottawa. Well, these grievances and so on are all 
brought to the particular meetings we had and this is what was worked out. 
i Mr. Harkness: What you did do then was to take the Alberta brief and 
- get it adopted by your association? 
Mr. Dreaver: No, we had a brief that had been prepared in Saskatchewan 
by the protective association and most of our brief was based on it. | 
Mr. Harkness: Well, this brief actually deals with Alberta. There are one 

_or two other places where it states the conditions which exist in Alberta. 

Mr. Tooroosis: May I answer. The thing is that today we have Indian 
-agents who are all under the same Indian administration as we are. If I make 
a brief and Alberta makes one we have the same trouble. We have the same 
ao the same instructors, so how can it be any different? It is all the same. 


Mr. Harkness: I am not objecting to it being the same, I just asked what 
‘the procedure was, whether you had taken the Alberta brief and had it adopted. 
| “Mr, Garrery: Which one was made first? 


| Mr. Harkness: It appears that this was the Alberta brief because in several 

places it mentions Alberta conditions. I do not see any place where it mentions 
Saskatchewan conditions except in the appendix and I think it would be-well 
'to clear the point up. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: I think it is a very good point to clear in view of what — 
happened yesterday. 

| Mr. GamBuer: I might try to clear up the situation. When I was vice-presi- 
| dent of the protective association we had turned out a brief for our organization 
# which we submitted to Mr. Glen the year I was here. To make it short, the 
# brief of the Saskatchewan union has been born out of the protective association 
i brief, or at least the idea was. That might satisfy the question, and the Alberta 
A Indians adopted our association. And I am proud to say that the lawyer that 
i drafted this out complimented me for the work that I did and the work that I 
had put into this in the past years. 

0 Mr. Farquuar: Mr, Chairman, I would Just like to say I can see nothing 
, Wie Gann ae this. If the Indians in all the various pap vent es in the Dominion 


* 
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i Mr. Gartepy: I think this committee is entitled to know where these briefs 
ido originate. Here are individuals living on reserves who come here boasting 
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of speaking for all Indians, one group, one reserve, one province, and this and. 
that, and laying down grievances by the hundred pages, and we should know 
where that comes from and what.it all means. : | / 
; Mr. Farquuar: If any Indians came to me and asked me to assist in prepar-— 
ing a brief I would feel quite free to do so as long as I was giving the view of 
the Indians. I do not see anything wrong with that. The Indians have not got: 
the education to prepare a brief and I can see nothing wrong with them going to. 
anyone for assistance. i 


2 
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Mr. Harkness: Well, Mr. Chairman, the question has been answered and I 
am quite satisfied. I would rather go on with some other questions. 

Mr. Marruews: What was the answer, Mr. Harkness? Which came first, 
Alberta or Saskatchewan? . | 

The CHarrMAN: I would say that we have a letter from the secretary 
treasurer of the Union of Saskatchewan Indians dated July 22, 1946 in which she 
says they “hoped by now to be able to send you a copy of our draft brief, 
however, Doctor Shumiatcher, who is preparing the brief for us, thinks the draft 
will be ready within the coming week”. That was in 1946. | 

Mr. CasrLepEn: I rise to a point of privilege. This matter was brought up 
yesterday with regard to what the Indians of Saskatchewan have done in present- 
ing a brief from the protective association. As Chief Gambler pointed out, and 
I think we ought to have on the record, it is well known that several meetings 
were held with the Indians in Saskatchewan. In preparing their brief and 
presenting their case, they had the assistance of and consultations with the 
Alberta group. They found they had so many things in common, that they 
agreed to work together on their brief. 7 | | 


Mr. Rew: That would be natural. 


Mr. CastLEDEN: Quite natural. It was an Indian brief and I think it was 
felt, that the Indians had prepared this themselves. I do not want the impression 
to go out that some Doctor Shumiatcher in Regina had prepared this brief. It 
was made very clear yesterday that he assisted in having it printed. The 
preparation of this brief has been the work of years and years by the Indians of 
‘Alberta and Saskatchewan. As Mr. Laurie said when he was here, he had been 
working for about fifteen years with the Indians in that province, and he 
confirmed that fact. | } 

Mr. Harkness: My next question is in connection with Indian veterans. 
On page 28 of the brief, the first part of the statement does not matter, but the 
next part reads as follows:— 

This means, in effect, that they should enjoy equal benefits under 
the provisions of the Veterans’ Land Act, and under the law relating to 
the payment of war service gratuities, the provision of educational and 
vocational grants, and employment preference, both in private industry 
and in the civil service. 

My question is this, do you know of any cases in which Indian veterans have 
not received the same treatment in the payment of war service gratuities and the 
provision of educational and vocational grants, and in employment preference? 
I do not care who answers that question, but if any of you know of any definite 
instances of that type, I think the committee should know about them because I 
for one, would desire to see that corrected. t 


Mr. Dreaver: I know of a case on that new reserve north of Prince Albert 
the Little Red River, there are six Indian veterans there who have applied for 
rehabilitation under this grant. So far, they have had no answer to the 
application. They do not know whether their applications have been turned 
down or whether they are going to be paid. . ae 
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| Mr. Harkness: That is under the Veterans’ Land Act? 


Mr. Dreaver: Under the Veterans’ Land Act. I was ‘supposed to have more 
Btormation on that, but I have not got it, so I would rather not continue 
with it. However, that is one particular case. 


a 
re 


_ Mr. Lickers: If I may Just say something in that connection, I forgot to 
bring a newspaper here in which there was an article, I think it was the Toronto 
Evening Telegram, quoting the native paper of B.C. The article stated that, 
ipparently, a veteran out there had applied for a reestablishment credit for the 
purpose of buying farm machinery. It mentioned the fact he could not buy 
anything with a motor in it and he made some very pertinent remarks in 
sonnection with it. Apparently, in British Columbia, they are not in the 
same position. 


__. Mr. Harkness: So far as you fellows are concerned, do you know of any 
ther specific cases, or any specific cases, particularly in so far as the War 
Services Gratuities are concerned? Personally, I have never heard of one. 
‘ wondered if you had heard of any cases. If there are none, of course, it should 
iot be in the brief. 


_ Mr. Tooroosts: The purpose in having ‘f in the brief is, there are a lot of 
yur returned men who have not got that grant because we opposed the allotting 
f land to our men in many of the reserves in Saskatchewan. We want to have 
hat abolished. 


Mr. Harkness: Mr. Tootoosis, the Veterans’ Land Act has nothing what- 
ver to do with the war services gratuities or the provision of educational grants 
ir employment preference. There is no relation whatever to the Veterans’ Land 
ict. I am going to say something about the Veterans’ Land Act presently, but 
o far as the war services gratuities, the provisional educational grants and 
mployment preferences are concerned, are there any cases, to your knowledge, in 
rhich there has been any discrimination or any refusal? 

_ Mr. Tooroosis: Not offhand, but a lot of them are unemployed. 


_ Mr. Harkness: That, again, has nothing to do with the gratuities or the 
ducational grant. / 


Mr. Tooroosis: I am talking about the preference there. 


Mr. Harkness: You do not know of any cases, that is what it amounts to. 
ilaving been a member of the Veterans Affairs Committee which met during 
1e last two sessions, I made it particularly my business in that committee to see 
hat the Indians were placed in as favourable a position as any other veteran, 
nd, if there are any cases in which the Indians have been discriminated against, 
}should like to know of them and have them corrected. It is for this reason I 
Isked the question. If there are none, I suggest that should not be in the brief 
ecause it is a reflection on the Veterans Affairs administration which is an 
Infair reflection. 


Mr. Dreaver: It was desired to bring up this point, the white veteran has 
9 to $6,000 on which to work, whereas the Indian veteran who wants to settle 
a his own reserve only has a grant of $2,320. We are pleased to have a grant. 
Te need it, but. we do not think it is sufficient to rehabilitate an Indian veteran. 
There the Indian veteran requires a full line of machinery in order to compete 
ith the ordinary farmer in whatever district he may be, he needs more than 
2,320. This is especially true where he requires a building and water supply 
‘some kind as well as farm equipment. $2,320 does not nearly cover it. 

Mr. Harkness: I agree with you, it is not sufficient, but so that you and 
e other Indians will not be under any misapprehension that you are being 
scriminated against in the matter, I should like to say this: in the Veterans 
ffairs Committee, we put through exactly the same provision for the white 
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returned soldier who settled on provincial lands. The white man who settle 
on provincial lands gets exactly the same amount, $2,320, so there is mi 
discrimination against the Indian. 4q 
Hon. Mr. Horner: Does he not get any additional land? 7 

Mr. Harkness: No, he gets the same amount, $2,320. I merely want t 
make it clear to you there is no discrimination against the Indian. The sami 
thing applies to the white man if he does not have to pay for his land. 1 
Mr. Dreaver: May I say a word in this connection: I should like t 
thank you for this information. It bears out what I said yesterday. The Indiai 
should be enlightened. The Indians do not know these things. If we knew 
what provisions were being made for us, the things to which we are entitled 
you would not have so much of this sort of complaint. ‘We are in the dark 
We have a bunch of veterans on all reserves. I went to the office to secure som 
information for them and the clerk was not able to furnish me with thé 
information I desired with regard to returned men because he did not know 
the policy of the government. : 
Mr. MacNicou: You went to what office? | ; 
Chief Dreaver: To the Indian office at the agency. The clerk there was not 
able to give me the information I wanted. q 
Mr. Harkness: Now, Chief Gambler, this morning you said you ha 
refused, you and your council refused to approve certain Indian veterans 01 
your reserve being set up with this grant because you thought it would mean thé 
reserve would eventually lose that land; is that correct? 
Mr. GamsBuer: That is correct, sir. | : 
Mr. Harkness: I think that is a matter which should be explained also 
because as I understand the thing there is no idea of that in mind whatever. Thi 
land of the reserve would still remain the land of the reserve. The idea of thi 
Indian veteran being given a location ticket or something of that sort was reall 
for his protection, to protect that grant of $2,320 and keep it in his name or thal 
of his heirs. It would not become common property of the reserve. In othe 
words, that particular advantage was given to the veteran because he fought fo 
the country and should be preserved to him; personally I think that you ang 
your band made a very unwise decision—that is my personal opinion—becaust 
I think you cut out your own veterans from getting the advantage of that gran 
through a misapprehension on your part that you would lose the land. q 
Mr. Gamepier: What I was afraid of were sections 21, 22 and 23 of thi 
Indian Act. As I said this morning, I do not profess to understand these laws 
but I faintly saw that I think that once he is located on his land that he woul 
not be entitled to common ownership of the rest of the reserve. That is wha i 
was afraid of. Let me illustrate it this way. We allocate his land and give hin 
a title for it. | 4 
Mr. Harkness: Actually you do not give him a title, as I understand i 
The reason that $2,320 grant was put through in lieu of the $6,000 loan, as ‘a 
as Indians were concerned, was for the very fact that the Indian could not gé 
title to his land, and that is why in the Veterans Affairs Committee we put t a 
provision in; and if there is any misapprehension over it I think the departmem! 
should certainly get the matter cleared up, Mr. Chairman. In fact, I suggeg) 
the department should make known to all Indian bands what the exact situatio) 
is, and if the chief’s apprehension is correct then we should do something to mee 
that situation so it could not arise that the land would cease to be part of tha 
reserve. 3 A 
The Cuamman: Probably Mr. Patrick of the Indian Affairs branch coull 
explain that. uf 
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Mr. Horny: Mr. Chairman, may I say when this legislation was passed I \ 

was deeply interested in the law relating to the rehabilitation of the Indian 
veteran, and I asked the minister for the privilege of selecting a man who him- 
self had served in two wars, and when the minister extended that right to me 
I called that man into my office and I said, ‘This is one branch of the service 
that I would like to see detached from red tape; and in addition to that I want 
you to put some heart and warmth into your work. These people have gone out 
and fought in defence of this country and I want you to do everything humanly 
possible to assist them. I want you to go out and meet them and talk to them. 
I want you to get them together in groups and discuss this matter with them.” 

Now, with that object in mind I sent Major Patrick, who is here, to Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and the Pacific coast and certain sections in 
Ontario and asked him not only to discuss the terms of the Veterans’ Land Act, 
I asked him also to see that the Indians were getting the gratuities and other 
advantages to which they were entitled. Now, in addition to those visits, we 
have sent out circular after circular in the simplest possible language, and I 
would like to have an expression of opinion from the committee as to what I can 
do other than that with the limited staff at my disposal. If these Indian agents, 
whom Major Patrick met and with whom he discussed this matter, have not 

gone back to the reserves and discussed these matters with the Indians then 
Inspector Ostrander, in all fairness to me, should come here and tell us so. We 
do not want Indian agents in the service who are withholding information of any 
kind from these men; and after Major Patrick’s conference it was the duty of 
each Indian agent to go back and discuss these matters with his Indians. Those 
were my instructions to Major Patrick. Unfortunately, I cannot go to each 
reserve in the Dominion of Canada and discuss these matters with the Indians 
personally. JI would like to hear from Inspector Ostrander what steps have 
been taken in Saskatchewan to discuss these matters with this group of men 
to whom we are indebted and in whom we take a personal and human interest. 
This matter lies very close to my heart, and I want to know the facts about it. 
It is one branch of the service in which I am deeply interested and I think this 
committee has‘a right to know that the agents cannot push aside or ignore these 
men who have fought in defence of this country. 

Mr. Harkness: May I ask one question of Mr. Hoey? Is not Chief 
‘Gambler’s idea of what would happen if these men were allowed to take these 
grants totally unfounded? 

Mr. Hory: It is incorrect. The point I am interested in, and the point that 
has aroused me, is the withholding or withdrawing of information from these 
men—information to which they are entitled; that is what I want an ae 
of opinion on from Inspector Ostrander. 
| Mr. Harkness: In other words, there has been breakdown somewhere— 
~ Mr. Hory: There must be. 

Mr. Harkness: —that Chief Gambler has had the idea that he has. In 
other words, the true picture is not given to every Indian agency. I think this is 
an important matter if that is the case. 

Chief GAMBLER: Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank Mr. Hoey for the statement 
he has made. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ostrander. 

Mr. Ostranper: Mr. Chairman, for the most part the Indians of the 
Saskatchewan inspectorate fully understood the conditions of the Veterans’ Land 
Act. There were two points where they did not seem to fully understand it, 
and when Major Patrick held his conference in Regina and spoke to the Indian 
gent and had a thorough discussion with him. I asked him if he would make a 
rip himself in his limited time to these particular two reserves, and one of the 
g9; 89888—34 
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points visited was the agency from which Chief Gambler comes. The meeting | 
was held there and every particular with regard to the Veterans’ Land Act and © 
all other matters in connection with veteran Indian affairs were thoroughly ~ 
discussed by Major Patrick at that meeting. They had had Mr. Booth’s — 
opinion—he is the Indian agent—and on top of that they had Major Patrick’s ~ 
opinion. All the information we had up to that time was conveyed to.them, — 
and there have been probably two or three circulars since then that have been. j 
passed along. I do not know what more we could have done. Major Patrick — 
is here and I am sure he will remember that this is one of the agencies that he 
visited himself. ~¥ 


Mr. Hory: I think Major Patrick should explain the significance of the 
location ticket; what it means when a veteran takes up a quarter-section or — 
whatever acreage it may be on a reserve. q 


The CuarrmMan: Major Patrick. 


Major Patrick: Mr. Chairman and eentlemen, first I would lke to say that : 
there is a certain amount of confusion goes on about what a veteran is entitled 
to. They get mixed up in war services gratuities, re-establishment credits and 
Veterans’ Land Act grants, all of which involve money. The educational side 
is a different thing because while that costs money you do not get the cash or 
the chattels. But these three things seem to be ‘continuously confused in the 
minds not only of the Indians but of almost all veterans. 


Now, you are entitled and you will get your war service gratuity no matter 
who you are; that is based on your service. I have got mine and you have got 
yours. You are also entitled to a re-establishment credit equal to your basic 
gratuity, which is a known figure. You may have the choice of that or the choice 
under the Veterans’ Land Act, but you cannot have both. The uses to which you 
can put the re-establishment credit are much wider than those for which you 
can use the Veterans’ Land Act grant or loan. Now, the Veterans’ Land Act is a 
land Act. Its purpose is stated in the preamble to provide a measure of financial 
assistance. I should like to point out that this is only a measure of financial — 
assistance to meas on their performance of prescribed settlement conditions in 
order to permit their engaging in agricultural pursuits either as a full- time - 
occupation or a part-time occupation coupled with some other employment. 
The first requisite is you must have land. There are two ways an Indian can get. 
land. One basically is under section 21 of the Indian Act which says:— . 


No Indian shall be deemed to be lawfully in possession of any land in 

a reserve, unless he has been or is located for the same by the band, or 
council of the band, with the approval of the superintendent ceneral; 

but no Indian shall be dispossessed of any land on which he has improve 
ments, without receiving compensation for such improvements, at : 
valuation approved by the superintendent general, from the Indian who 

obtains the land, and so on. 

He may buy it from riots Indian who has Dbascesed it for some time or if it is 
open land he may bé granted it by the council or by the band. i 
All that the Veterans’ Land Act does—and it is not a matter that the 
Indian Affairs Branch has anything whatever to do with—is to allocate in 
accordance with the provisions of the Indian Act a certain. portion of land to” 
the Indian veteran in order that he may cultivate it. Whether or not you deny 
him common use of the remainder of the land is your own business. I know it 
is not being done elsewhere. There are other places where a man is allotted 
a given portion and he has also range privileges. F 


Mr. Brackmore: May I ask a question there. You said “your own business.” ff 
You mean the business of the council of the band? 


. ee 
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_* Mr. Parricx: Yes, excuse me, I have got away from addressing the chair 
and am talking to the Indians. In some cases they have given them range 
privileges on the common property of the band in addition to the particular 
location they have. It is the same thing with cutting timber and the eLBes 


privileges that everyone enjoys. 


As Mr. Ostrander and Mr. Hoey said I visited the four western provinces 


last summer. 


Mr. Buackmore: May I ask one more question for clarification before you 
proceed? Am I correct in supposing that the council of the band could deny 
an Indian veteran the use of the common privileges? 


Mr. Parrick: That is correct. That is what is happening in this particular 
case and in a few others. As I said I visited Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and 
Vancouver. We held conferences of the Indian agents at all of these points 
lasting from two to four days. The agents were all there, and in Saskatchewan 
‘practically all the farming instructors were there, too. In addition to any 
information that had been given them by mail I addressed them and-tried to 
outline to them the provisions of the Veterans’ Land Act in particular, and the 
other benefits that a veteran may enjoy in general. Then we followed that with 
a question and answer period. Every endeavour was made to clear up any 
misapprehension or to enlighten any agent or anyone who was there as to what 
could be done. 


I also invited the agents at the meetings to tell me if there were any 
‘reserves or agencies that they would wish me to visit on my return journey so 
that I could speak to the Indians individually or collectively. We arranged 
several visits in all four provinces, and among them was the visit to Qu’Appelle, 
Crooked Lake in Saskatchewan. We called a meeting at the agency at 
Qu’Appelle. Chief John Gambler was there. I should think there were between 
40 and 50 Indians there. I spoke to them for a considerable length of time. 
Then we had a discussion, and I came away feeling I had not made a great 
deal of headway. 


Mr. MacNicout: Why were you of that opinion? 


| Mr. Patrick: Because there seemed to be a certain amount of fear on the 
part of the Indians that we were going to take their land away from them. 
Any Indian knows you cannot remove an acre of land from an Indian reserve 
without a surrender approved by the whole band and the Governor General in 
Council. If he does not, he should. 

I had a private conversation with Chief Gurls for about half an hour 
or so. We discussed the conveyance that the band council would give for the 
land. He was not satisfied with the one he had. I told him to draw one up 
he would like and send it to me and see what I thought of it. You have Chief 
Dreaver here. He belongs to the Mistawasis. He has a Veterans’ Land Act grant. 
Up to date he has expended $1,002 of it, and he has a balance of $818 which 
he can get if he needs it when he wants to apply for it. His council, on the 
other hand, do not seem to be troubled with this. I have got their resolution here. 

We the undersigned chief and councillors of the Mistawasis band 
of Indians owning the reserve situated at Leask in the Carlton agency 
in the province of Saskatchewan at a council meeting summoned for the 
purpose, and according to the rules of the band, and held on the said 
reserve this 11th day of February, 1946, in the presence of the Indian 
agent for the said reserve representing thereat the Minister of Mines and 
Resources for the Dominion of Canada do hereby for ourselves and on 
behalf of the Indian owners of the said reserve request the following lands 
hereunder described be allotted to the members of our band who served 
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in His Majesty’s forces during the second great war, to be improved and | 
held by them for the purpose of making thereon a living for themselves 
and their families. , : ey 
A quarter section is allotted to Samuel Dreaver, Joseph Dreaver, Joseph 4 
Sanderson, George Dreaver and William Badger. Based on that title these five 
Indians have obtained their grants. . or 
Chief Dreaver: A half section, in all. aq 
Mr. Patrick: Yes, a half section. : | 4 
Mr. Bryce: May I ask a question? You have mentioned that there is 
approximately $800 to come to this chief. Who is handling that, you or the 
agent? > 
Mr. Patrick: It does not exist yet. | ‘a 
Mr. Bryce: And if he applies for it— q 
Mr. Parrick: You can get— | q 
Mr., Bryce: Wait a minute until I ask my question. You said he can get - 
that any time he likes. Does he apply to you, to the settlement board, or does 7 
he apply to the chief and his chief apply to the inspector and the inspector — 
apply to you? a 
Mr. Patrick: He may get the $2,320 or any amount up to that. My written. 
instructions were that if you can foresee the full plan, apply for the*full plan if | 
that is necessary; if you could not anticipate everything that was wanted, put 
in what you could see and let’s get going; and so this application was filed in the 
amount of $1,500 and the funds have been made available and have been | 
expended to buy materials and there is a balance of $818 for which Chief” 
Dreaver may go to the agent at any time and file a supplementary application % 
and it will come back to me for approval after the Minister of Mines and_ 
Resources gives the Veterans Land Act authority to allot this land and the loan | 
is made. 7, 
Mr. Bryce: That is about five different people who have to handle it before” 
it gets to you. 4 
Mr. Parrick: Yes. q 
Mr. Rei: Is that a straight grant? 
Mr. Parrick: It is a straight grant. j | 
Mr. BuackmorE: What is the security which guarantees that $2,300 loan?” 
Mr. Parrick: There is no security. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: I am afraid we are getting away from the subject matter 
before the committee Mr Patrick was before us and if you will return to your | 
committee report—for instance, Mr. Blackmore, if you will refer to page 258 of 
the 1947 report you will see the answer to your question. I think what we 
wanted Mr. Patrick to do was to clear up this one particular point which is now | 
before the committee. 7 q 
Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to have precipitated such a long” 
discussion but I would just like to end it by suggesting that the Indian Affairs 
branch take measures to alleviate this apparent misapprehension which exists 
among the Indians on certain reserves. a 
The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Patrick is trying to do that at the present 
time. a 
Mr. Harkness: I think the effort should have been continued, particularly 
on reserves where that feeling still exists more educational work should be done. 
Mr. BuAcKMoreE: I wonder if we could have Mr. Patrick before us at some 
other time so as to give him a chance to answer the points that have been. 
raised. a 
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_ The Cuarrman: I think we could. We only have from now until six 
clock and I think we should confine ourselves to matters of direct interest 
) the delegation before us. We could have Mr. Patrick back here and question _ 
im at any later time. We wanted this one point cleared up. I think we 
10uld return our questioning now to the Saskatchewan delegation who are here, 
nd let us keep to the point as much as possible. 

Mr. CAsTLEDEN: I would just like to refer to the point I made yesterday 
jorning, an hour and ten minutes of time was taken up by some other official 
' the department yesterday morning because he was said to be leaving, he was 
ypposed to be leaving, but he is still here today. We have now reached the 
uestion period and we have had two hours of questioning and only about four 
> five members have completed their questions. 

The CHArRMAN: You are taking up time now, Mr. Castleden. 


_ Mr. CastLepEN: I know I am, Mr. Chairman. But there was over an hour 
st yesterday. I would suggest that the rest of the time today be allotted 
irly among the members. 
The CuarrMan: It is agreed then to allow each member five minutes or 
n minutes? 7 
Mr. Case: I would suggest five minutes to each, then if there is time left 
) around again. 7 
Mr. Harkness: On page 15, referring to this matter of education, where 
ju say “restriction, discipline, exclusive use of English, ete.”; do I understand 
y that that you advocate that in the schools there should be the use of your 
itive language as well as English? 
Chief GampBier: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question of privilege before 
iswering that question? 
_ The CuatrMan: I beg your pardon? 
_ Chief Gampier: Might I ask a question of privilege? I was to file a pro- 
sed declaration regarding these sales. When you come to discuss this matter 
e will not be here. There is a proposed declaration. I have made a note of 
at, and here is a statement, confirmed in minute No. 13, where it refers to 
ctions 21, 22 and 23; and we have section 188 of the Indian Act where it says 
at they can expropriate these lands on the reserve for returned men. I am 
ing that so it can be considered. ; 
Mr. CASTLEDEN: Very well. 
Mr. Harkness: Will you answer the question I just asked? 
Mr. Tooroosis: I want to say a few words about veterans too because 
> are not going to be here again and it is very important to us. | 
Mr. Harkness: I think they should be allowed to say what they want to 
_ that point. 
Mr. BuacKmore: I was just going to suggest that we should meet again 
night. This is a very important matter, obviously there are a number of 
ints which have not been cleared up. 
The CHarrMAN: Then I think we had better go ahead with that as quickly 
possible. 
Mr. CasTLEDEN: Let them go ahead. 
- Mr. Tooroosis: In the first place, I want to speak about the war veterans. 
hen these people went to war they expected to have the same freedom when 
»y came back as they had before they went, the same freedom as that for 
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which they fought. As it is, gentlemen, they went and helped you to fight your 
war, now why do you not as gentlemen help them to get the freedom that they 
are supposed to have now that the war is over? Why allot the soldier a piece 
of land? ‘He owned that land before he went to war through common owners ‘ip 
with the rest of the band. According to the regulations of the Veterans’ Land) 
Act he has to have a piece of land allotted to him before he can get a orant 
I have here a resolution sent to the minister and the reply from Mr. Glen. J) 
am only going to read a part of it, but before I read it I want to tell you this 
we Indians strongly oppose having our reserves subdivided, we want them +0 
stay as a whole. Here is what the letter says:— : 
The department in requesting a resolution of the band or counci 
is merely carrying out the provisions of section 21 of the Indian Act 
which states:— ; 
No Indian shall be deemed to be lawfully in possession of any) 
Jand in a reserve, unless he has been or is located for the same by 
the band, or council of the band, with the approval of the Superin= 
tendent General (Minister). 4 
‘These reserves were set aside for the Indians so that there would not be 
any fighting over land. These gentlemen have stated here and Mr. Patrick has) 
also stated that these veterans were to get this land so they could become: 
established and so that there would be no interference with their property; also, 
that they would not be driven out, or off the land, or the land be taken aways 
Well, it says here that if I surrender my land I will be compensated for alk 
the improvements that I have made on it. That is the law. So it must bé@ 
the same for the veteran no matter where he is allotted the land. He will be 
compensated if he is moved off that piece of land should it be required for othe 3 
purposes; so, what is the difference. a 
I would like to submit this to the committee, let them abolish this allotment 
matter regarding Indian veterans. Here is what they get for sacrificing theil 
lives for us, for fighting for the freedom which we still possess. The Indians: 
were gentlemen to fight for the white men, so don’t hand them land which they) 
owned before they left to go to the war. I don’t believe in pensioning him off 
after he has earned his freedom. ty j 


Mr. Casr: Do you think allotting the land prejudices his interests? 
Mr. Tooroosis: Yes. 
Mr. Casz: Even if it is allotted in accordance with seciton 21? 


Mr. Tooroosis: That is purely an inference from section 21. The first 
thing you know the Indian department will place all our land in jeopardy, 
The point I am trying to make is this, that this Act is our protection. Le 
us see what happens. Suppose a veteran who gets land in this way 1s married 
and has five children. He dies. I asked Mr. Allen who came to one of ow 
meetings there this question: Mr. Allen, you say that I will be allowed @ 
quarter section, if I die can my children get the same land? He answered, no 
that land will have to be divided up to your children, divided into five. It wil 
be the same with returned men, he will have just a piece of land which has bees 
allotted to him and that is all his children will own. This piece of land whiel 
has been allotted to him. I firmly believe that this land of ours which is actually 
our personal property and which we have not surrendered to the Crown that wi 
are the people who should decide whether we should allot it to any person 0} 
not. A“ 


a 
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Mr. Gambier: This is the proposed declaration I mentioned before:— 


CANADA 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES 


InpIAN AFFAIRS BRANCH 
OTTAWA 


Indian Affairs Branch, 
Dept. of Mines & Resources, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sirs: We the undersigned Chief and Councillors of the.... 3 


WOES. SR SC aa aaa Band of Indians hereby agree 
af: EUS eat TPe Tiere ren eee OLE te. 6 alate oberastlmaiebelictaiur Gad a Seah Lat ade toielit adhe ahaa deme 
: and his heirs and successors forever being the permanent occupants of 
the following described land of No..............00. Reserve. 
deb va a Wield cee Sree SaNste Chief 
a veaa Bak ULAR I ot saree Toe Councillor 
ee BERS Ome Ay eps Councillor 


This j is a copy of a proposed declaration, whether this would be acceptable 
to the Minister of Mines and Resources or whether it would be legal 
would be for the department to decide. 

Tt is difficult from the form in the Act. 

Mr. Tooroosis: We are the people to decide whether any person or one of 
our men is entitled to that area. When they went to war they did that voluntarily 
and I think the government should give this grant to our boys to settle 
wherever they want to settle on any reserve and have the same freedom as 
before they went to war. 


Mr. Harkness: Well, I have not had an answer yet to this qdesnen on the 


use of English as to whether you are advocating here that the Indian language 


should be used in“your schools as well as English. 

Chief Dreaver: I think it is because of the restrictions. The idea there is 
when they are in residential schools there are so many restrictions, they cannot 
do this or that, and during the day a young child gets hungry and wants to 


_be able to get a piece of bread and as they have these restrictions they cannot 


do anything. Consequently they learn on th esly. They are so hungry they 
have to get that bread and in the schools where there are three or four different 
languages spoken, such as Mr. Spence mentioned to-day, the children have to 
converse with each other and where they are restricted from doing it they 


_ have to do it on the sly. They learn to do all these things on the sly. 


Mr. Harxness: What you are advocating is the children in school hours 


should be allowed to talk their own language. 


Chief Dreaver: Yes, without regards to restrictions. We have had cases in 
these residential schools where a brother and sister are attending the same 
school and they have to get permission from the principal in order to talk to 
each other. They cannot go near each other. I do not think that tends to 
give a home atmosphere in the schools. 

Mr. Tooroosis: May I say something more. I think in Canada, for Canada’s 


own defence we should keep the Indian language. For instance I am a Cree. 


We have our own writing and it seems to me that is something that will come 
in handy for Canada for its own defence. Our enemies do not understand that 
language. I think if we keep it is an asset and we can help Canada in its defence 
if the natives keep their language. 


7 
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Mr. Harkness: As a straight answer to the question, do, you adv ocate ital a 
the children be taught the English language in the school as well as their own? _ 
Rev. Mr. Spence: May I answer that. I will illustrate it this way. And a 
I hope it will clear up any difficulty. My idea is, and I might be fired for this 
but never mind, my idea is this. An Indian child needs to learn in English but q 
not at all from a grammar. That is my idea. 
Mr. Cass: From what. 
Rev. Mr. Spence: From a grammar. You take these adverb clauses, and q 
adjective clauses and adverb phrases and adjective phrases and all that | 
kind of bunk, when you get up in the world you do not worry whether 7 
you are using the subjunctive mood or the indicative mood, you express yourself _ 
the way you can. Frankly, I tell you that it is my idea ‘and up at the school — 
where I am teaching in Little Pine, in the church I get up and preach in Cree © 
and in English. In the school I cannot understand Cree at all which surprises — 
my pupils. I will not talk to them in Cree because they are there to learn in © 
English. I think it would be disadvantageous as far as the children are concerned © 
to teach them in Cree in the day school. After all I am there to teach them 4% 
basic English. ‘ 
Mr. Harxness: In other words*you believe the instruction as far as you uf” 
are concerned, should ‘be confined to Enghsh. 4 
Rev. Mr. Spence: In the classroom, but at the same time I do not think 9 
that the child like anyone else, should be given the liberty of Hebe aee his own * 
language in order to express himself, 
Mr. Harkness: I agree with that. q 
Rev. Mr. Spence: I do not punish a child for talking in Cree in the class- | 
room. When they talk to me in their language I say to them, “You try to say | 
that in English and I will try to help you out”. I know it requires patience 7} 
and it takes time. q 
Mr. Case: In other words you recognize that the child's greatest oppor- © 
tunity is to learn to speak in English? q 
Rev. Mr. Spence: Yes, otherwise I would allow him to speak in his native ~ 
tongue. 
The CHaIRMAN: Order, order. 4 
Mr. Harkness: I have several other questions but I will leave them for the 4 
time being in order that the other members may get on with their questions. ‘ 


The CuHatrMan: I would ask the members to try to be as brief as possible. ; 
Now, Mr. Blackmore, it is your turn. 4 
Mr. Buackmore: Will you just let me know when the five minutes is up as | 
I will not be watching the clock, I will be watching my questions. I am consider- 
ably interested in the point which Mr. Farquhar has raised many times, concern- | 
ing whether the Indian should take his problems to his local member of — 
parliament. I would ask this general question in a general way. Have any one | 
of you ever approached your member of parliament concerning any one of your — 
problems, or did you ever try to? 

Mr. Tooroosts: Yes, I have. i 

Mr. BuackMore: Can you tell me what your experience was? aa | 


Mr. Tooroosis: I told my troubles but that is as far as I got. I never had — 
any definite answer. The last time, when Mr. Max Campbell came to be member — 
of parliament in Battleford I know that the Indians got their answers. But that — 
is only lately. The trouble is some members will help, and I hope I do not insult 
any of them, but there is a lot of them do not think much of Indians, the same ~ 
as anybody else. There is only a certain type who will try to help. I see it 
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ny times in many places. I am in town and one day a white man does not 
k at me at all. Other times it is different and he will talk just as if I had 
nown him before. 

; Mr. FarquHar: That is true amonst Ttaianen too. 

Mr. Buacxmore: I think that answers pretty completely the general question 
hich Mr. Farquhar has asked. Whether an Indian gets any satisfaction from 

is member depends on who that members is, and many members whom I have 

mown have just ignored the Indian. I would like one or two more questions 

ow. If you approached your member and your agent heard about it, how do 

‘ou think the agent would feel about it? 

_ Mr. Tooroosis: I cannot answer exactly. 

Mr. Buackmore: What do you think, using your own judgment? 

Mr. Tooroosts: My judgment is that I do not think he would like it. They 
rant us to see the agent before we go to anybody else. I can tell you of one 
nstance when R. B. Bennett came into power in the House and he spoke in the 
Jouse in 1988 and he told a story about meeting a chief in Calgary. He said that 
s soon as he met the chief he started to talk about his treaties and he handed 
um a medal as big as a saucer. It is a medal like this. Well he was just 
aaking a joke out of the Indians. The Indian had rights and he had a right 
0 take up his rights if he wanted them adjusted. This is the medal that was 
iven to Chief Poundmaker. 

The CHarrmMan: Who was that? 

Mr. Tootoosis: Chief Poundmaker. It was given in 1886. 

Mr. Buackmore: What did Mr. Bennett do? 

_ Mr. Tooroosts: That is all he said in the House, and it was written right. 
ao Hansard. 

Mr. Buackmore: Did the Indian get any results. 

Mr. Tooroosis: I do not suppose so. 

Mr. Buackmore: Neither do I. 

Mr. Tooroosis: Another thing. When you go to lawyers, I am a little bit 
fat of your question, but this comes to about the same thing. We Indians find 
hat some of these officials surely strongly object to having lawyers stand for 
ndians in any transaction. 

Mr. Buackmcre: You mean the aes 


Mr. Tooroosis: The agents and the officials. They surely do not like when 
mdians go to lawyers and ask certain instructions on any deals or any big 
ransactions that might be being made. I think we people have more need of 
awyers than any other people in Canada. 

Mr. Case: Do not have too much to do with lawyers. Oh, I did not notice 
hat the regular chairman was not sitting. 

Mr. Buackmore: May I ask just one more question while we are on this 
yeneral matter. If the agent took a dislike to any Indian for going to his 
nember of parliament, could the Indian agent hurt that Indian on ‘the reserve? 
i, Mr. Tooroosis: It might if that happened, if something were taken to the 
House of Commons it would hurt the Indian because that is where the Indian 
rets his redress. 

_ Mr. Buacxmore: That is, the Indian would have cause for being afraid of 
vhat the Indian agent might do to him, so it would take a rather courageous 
(Indian to go to his member, is that right? 


Mr. Tooroosis: Some, maybe, I guess. 
Mr. Farquuar: I should like to say a word on a question of privilege. 
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Mr. Buackmore: Take this off my time. | 4 

The CuairMan: The time is limited. ; . 4 

Mr. Farquuar: Are we not coming back tonight? 

The CuamMan: That depends on the wish of the committee. | | 

Mr. Buackmorge: Would you say any considerable portion of the Indiang 
of whom you know still love their own, ancient religion before Christianity came) 
and still desire to cultivate it and adhere to it and probably have it taught to 
their children? Be | 

Mr. Tootoosis: Oh, yes, there are certain people who still believe in thei 
Indian beliefs. They are strong for it because that is the way they have been 


brought up. They want to stay with it. 


Mr. BuackMorE: Would it be your impression that their religion is a fairly, 
good religion in many ways? It teaches them nobility and manhood? 
Mr. Tooroosis: Yes, and a lot of people still believe in the old Indian) 
beliefs. They are very strong for it, as that is the way they were brought ups 
Mr. Buackmore: I asked you if they believe it is a good religion? a 
Mr. Tooroosts: Yes, because I believe a religion is good for any person if if 
makes him honest. | - | 
Mr. BuackmoreE: I am doubly interested in this question because there are) 
two proposals, in the main, with regard to the education of the Indian in the 
future. The first one is to build up, in Ottawa, an educational department for) 
the Indians under the Indian department, establish a curriculum for the schoo IS. 
all over Canada to be operated by the federal department and have federal} 
inspectors. The other suggestion is to set up a provincial system of education, 
adopt the provincial curriculum and have provincial inspectors. Which would) 
you prefer, or which do you think would be better? { 
Mr. Tooroosis: I would prefer the dominion government in this regard. Inj 
our first treaty the dominion government is our trustee. I can give you one) 
illustration on this point. In the province of Saskatchewan the natural resources) 
were turned over to the CCF government—this is true not only of the CCF). 
government but of all provincial governments. In Saskatchewan, the Indians} 
are dissatisfied with the control of natural resources especially regarding hunt4} 
ing, trapping and fishing. I am illustrating one case. On my reserve, I am). 
supposed to be free to kill anything that comes to be used for food for our own). 
sustenance. If I kill a muskrat on my reserve, I have to get a licence before I} 
can sell that fur. It is my right. Besides, I have free trapping and free hunting. } 
It says so in the treaty. You are all well acquainted with treaties, what I have} 
been promised. I think the provincial government is stepping over my rights | 
which have been promised to me for surrendering my country to the white man.) 
There is one case, and the reason why I would prefer the dominion government} 
is that that government has been entrusted with my welfare in the treaties so. 
long as we need treaties. a 
The Cuarrman: Your time is up, Mr. Blackmore. 
Mr. Buackmore: I agree to stop. 
The CHatrman: Mrs. Fallis? 


Hon. Mrs. Fanuis: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I was unavoidably absent 
from the session this morning. I had some questions ready to ask this morning 
concerning the education system. I was going to ask Reverend Mr. Spence 
some questions in that regard. Mr. MacNicol and Mr. Reid asked questions 
before me and they covered much of what I meant to say. I have just one 
observation to make. I quite agree with the point which has been established — 
that the Indians should have the right to decide to which school they shall send 
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1eir children, that is, on the question of denominational schools. It has been 
ated during the discussions here, or, at least, there has been some suggestion 
ade that it would be better if none of the schools were under the control of 
ny religious denomination. I should like to ask Mr. Spence a question. He 
id this morning he owed his university education to the Anglican church. I 
link we will all agree he made a marvellous witness and he must be doing a 
rand work in the position he occupies in life. I should like to ask him if he 
els he could have had that education and be doing the work he is doing today 
ad it not been for the church? Would you have had that opportunity? 

Rey. Mr. Srence:.What is at the bottom of all this discussion so far as the 
udian department and the various religious denominations are concerned? 
Jhat is at the bottom of the whole thing? It is a question of finances. The 
idian department is not allotted enough money to carry out the task which it 
expected to do. 


Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: And the church often gives assistance? 


Rev. Mr. Spence: Yes, it has, but in recent years—I think when an Indian 
upil, in my case, I do have to thank the Anglican church for putting me through 
niversity at Emmanuel College, a theological college. I will tell you why I said 
at, Mr. Neary and: Mr. Hoey know about this case. I am only sorry I have 
) bring this illustration before you. It seems as if I am talking about myself 
'l the time. I do not want that. It is good publicity, I know, but I am not 
are to get publicity. I am here to give information to the best of my ability. 
BL had occasion, when I wrote, I think it was to Mr. Neary, and I complained 
s0ut the fact—of course, I was not acquainted with the financial circumstances 
‘the Indian department or the various expenses which they have in order to do 
i, job properly. I had occasion to try and get some financial assistance to 
ymplete my arts degree. I guess my letters were rather rude at times, but I 
anted the funds; and I complained of the fact that as an Indian not one cent 
as contributed by the Indian department towards my university education. 
at was my complaint, and ever since I left high school, when I got my fourth 
nar, or grade XII as we call it in Saskatchewan, from there on all financial assis- 
nce as far as the Indian department was concerned was absolutely nil. I made 
iat point to the Indian Affairs officials and I wrote them about it. So, like all 
dung men I had an opportunity and I wish I had taken it. I could have had 
y arts degree from the same source of financial assistance .if I had not been so 
olish. You know how it is. When you get into college you want to get your 
»gree, you want to get through as quickly as you can and get married and 
ise children. I found out I had made that mistake and I have been sorry for 
I had some arts left to get my degree so after I was out of college and after 
was married my wife drove some common sense into me. She said, “Why 
m’t you work on your degree; why don’t you try to get your B.A.?” I said, 
You know it takes money to go through university,” but I said, “I will just 
‘ove to you that I can do work when I want to.” So, extramurally I got four 
asses at my own expense, without any financial help from outside sources 
hatsoever. I got four of my classes in that manner. That money came out of 
y own pocket. It was not the church that was supplying the money. All my 
yoks and-everything were bought out of my own pocket. The regulations of 
e University of Saskatchewan are that you can only take five arts extra- 
urally, the rest of your B.A. you have got to take either by attending the 
mmer session or going into the university itself, which, of course, is a fair 
gulation. So, I write the Indian department and I told them I had two classes 
ft which I wanted to complete for my B.A. and I asked if they would finance 
e for two years. Well, they said they would give me $150, which they did. 
f course, I still have another summer to go, but that has to come out of some © 
her source. So when I made the statement this morning that I have the 
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church to thank for my education, I ee that in mind; but I might add that 
have also to thank the Indian department for the sum of $150, which they ga’ 
me toward my university education. Does that answer your question? | 


Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: I just wanted to establish the fatt that the churches h 
played a part in helping in the education of the Indians. Incidentally, Mv 
Chairman, I am not putting in a plug for the Anglican Church because I am : not 
a member of that church; it is because there has been so much discussion on that 
point that I brought up. I have no further questions. I would like to say as. OF 
who was formerly a school teacher speaking to another school teacher that 
think we should be very proud of the work the Rev. Mr. Spence is doing. Hey 
an example to others. a 


Hon. Mr. Horner: I would like to ask a question of Chief Dreaver. The 
used to be some years ago some splendid herds of cattle on that reserve an 
today I notice that there are few cattle left. I would like him to tell me whe 
is the reason for the shortage of cattle on the reserve. 


Chief Dreaver: I would say that the Indians have sort of lost interest 1 
the raising of cattle. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: Despite the a that your reserve is well suited for t a: 
raising of cattle? In fact you take in cattle from outside to graze on your land 


Chief Dreaver: Yes, quite right. But in talking to the Indians on_ m 
reserve and other reserves surrounding I have found that they seem to be unde 
the impression that when they are raising cattle they are raising them for ~ th 
Department of Indian Affairs. There is the feeling there that. they have r 
proper control or full control of their cattle and it is working that way; we | 
not raising cattle. 


Mr. Lickers: Is that because of the permit system? > | 
Chief Dreaver: Yes, because of the permit system. That is correct. q 


Hon. Mr. Horner: Because at any rate at a certain time of the year a 
department says they must be sold? 


Chief Dreaver: Quite right. They have not got the privilege of sellit 
the cattle when they need the money. They have to wait for the Departme 
of Indian Affairs to say when they should sell them. I can see the point; they 
want to protect the Indian to see that he gets full value for his cattle; bu 
on the other hand, these rules and regulations are made in Ottawa and the ma 
in the field, I think, should have more authority if they are going to have thé 
permit system. Personally, I do not like the permit system. 

Mr. BuAckMorgE: You would have the agent have more authority? 

Chief Dreaver: Yes. The agent is the man in the field and he knows thé 
conditions in the field. Why should our Indian affairs be run from Ottawa} 
Conditions are different. Each farmer has to labour under different conditions 
The policies laid down here are the ones that are governing the agents anda 
times the agent has more than he can handle now that the Veterans’ Land At 
has been put on him. He has more than enough to handle. 4 

Mr. Farquuar: That is just a departmental regulation; that is not pan 
the Act. .: 

Chief Dreaver: We cannot sell any cattle without a permit. 

Mr. Farquuar: They do not do that in Ontario. 

Mr. CastTLEepDEN: It is just in the west that it is done. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: You would recommend that. there be greater freede 
and greater encouragement to the Indians who keep cattle; that they do as they 
like with their cattle? 
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Chief Dreaver: Mind you, gentlemen, I am just giving my_ personal 
opinions; I am not speaking for the Indians that we represent when I make that 
answer. I would like that put on the record. I believe it would be a good thing if 
the Indians were allowed to sell anything that they raise. That is individual 
property. They should have the privilege of selling without having to go to the 
farm inspector or anybody else for farm permits, and I believe that should 
that happen I know a lot of Indians who would sell practically everything they 
have, but it would be a good thing for them because they would be standing on 
a sounder foundation than now. The permit system gives them the idea that they 
are being held down and are working for somebody else. If you did away with 
that I believe that the Indian would soon find out what he can do for his own 
good; he is not beating anybody when he bootlegs his cattle. 
Hon. Mr. Horner: What about the sale of wood and firewood? 


‘Chief Dreaver: Before the Indian can sell any wood or anything else off the 
reserve he has to have a permit—even dead wood. Take pickets, for instance, 
: willow pickets. If you do not destroy the root you can cut a few and they grow 

up just that much faster, but you have to get a permit to sell those pickets, and 
they are collecting dues. 

: Hon. Mr. Horner: How much a post do they collect? 
| Chief Dreavrer: I have been away from the reserve so long I really do not 
know what the dues are. By the way, I might say I have taken up that matter 
of dues with the Indian agent, the local agent, and the inspector. They gave 
‘me the impression they would like to see it done away with because there is so 
little derived from it it was not worth bothering about. 

} Hon. Mr. Stirtine: I have one question. Am I right in understanding that 
in the view of these witnesses it would be a good thing for the Department of 
Indian Affairs to have total control of education, and if sufficient money is not 
available for that purpose then they would be ready to continue with the assist- 
.ance of the various denominations? | 
| Chief Dreavmr: I believe that what the Indians in Saskatchewan want is 
control by the government, not by the churches. We made our treaties with the - 
government and we think that they should control the schools. 

Mr. Case: And make sufficient moneys available? 

Chief DrEAvER: Yes. ; 

Mr. CastiepeN: And the treaties promised you education? 

Chief Drraver: Yes. 

Mr. CAstTLEeDEN: By the government. 

: Chief Dreaver: We are not barring any church or anybody else from help- 
ing to educate the Indians, but we think it should be controlled by the 
government. 

Mr. Case: At page 53 of your brief I notice you are opposed to the expro- 
priation of land for school purposes. You speak of putting yourself in the same 
position as the whites. Land can be expropriated from ourselves for school 
purposes. That is not a very serious objection, is it, if it is expropriated for 
‘school purposes, and it says in the Act you shall be compensated for it. 
Chief Dreaver: I believe the point is that some of the residential schools in 
the west, as you know, have quite large areas of land they cultivate, and so on. 

Mr. Case: Too ide land? 

Chief Dreaver: They cultivate maybe a section of land, large areas. What 
we are afraid of is if that is allowed to go on they may take a piece of land from 
a reserve where the population has increased, and they will be short of land. 
The school might take two or three sections ‘and it would make it that much 
harder for the Indians. 
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Mr. Case: It is the amount of land to which you are objecting. You would | 
not mind a small plot for a school? | - an os 
Chief Dreaver: We do not want to lose title to our lands. © 
Mr. Cass: At page 56 you have complained about the disability of Indians 
not being able to homestead. Do you feel an Indian should be able to home-" 
stead without becoming a full-fledged citizen? ‘ 
Chief GamBier: That does not happen particularly in southern Saskatch- | 
ewan. That happens in the northern part of the province. In the northern part of | 
Saskatchewan we have Indians who go away up into the remote parts of the” 
north and blaze trails. They occupy certain Crown lands. When the white man 
comes in that land is actually taken away from the Indian. Why not give’ 
Indians the privilege of the right to homestead on that? - 
Mr. Case: Even though he is off the reserve? 
Chief Gampier: Even if it is off the reserve, and that does not necessarily 
mean he should be enfranchised if he occupies a piece of land. / . 
Mr. Case: Of course, then you would be breaking the treaty that the 
whites are breaking. 4 
Chief GAMBLER: Yes. 


Mr. Case: That is the point, at any rate. I have one or two more brief 
questions. Have you an annual membership fee for your organization? | 


Mo. Tooroosis: One dollar a year. 

Mr. Case: Can you tell me how many members you have? 

Chief Dreaver: Paid up members? 

Mr. Case: Members in good standing. a 
Chief Dreaver: We have only collected 456 membership fees this year, 
but they are scattered all over the province. I may say the whole thing: 
is, as I pointed out yesterday, that with the economic conditions of the people 
they are not able to get that dollar. They would like to join the organization | 
but they have not got that dollar. . & 

Mr. Tooroosts: May I answer that? In travelling around Saskatchewan | 
in every place I have been the people were agreeable to the Union of Sas- 
katchewan Indians. I will tell you about one reserve in northern Saskatchewan, 
Onion Lake. When I went there the people told me to send out 200 tickets, 
“We are going to join the Union.” That was pretty close to our last convention. 
There are a lot of people ready to join but they do not have the money to 
join right off. That is the reason. , j 

Mr. Case: I think you have a pretty good membership, if I] know any- 
thing about getting members. I have one more question. I notice in your brief 
you are quite complimentary to Premier Douglas and Mr. Castleden. I know 
you mean that quite sincerely. My question is did Mr. Douglas, the Premier: 
of Saskatchewan, and Mr. Castleden give you in any sense leadership in form- 
ing this organization? Did they assist you or encourage you to get together? 

Chief Dreaver: May I answer that? While in the army I wrote personal 
letters to Premier Douglas. At that time there were three different organiza- 
tions in the province. I personally wrote to him asking him for his assistance 
because of the fact that if I had asked the executive of the other organizations 
to attend a meeting where I was going to unite them they would have thought 
I was trying to submerge them in my organization. If Mr. Tootoosis had called 
the meeting we would have been afraid to attend his meeting for fear we would 
be submerged. | 


Mr. Case: That is a good answer. 
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_ Chief Dreaver: We had to get outside assistance, a man who had been an 
mnorary chief of the tribe and ask him personally to assist us. H»+ was kind 
10ugh to give us assistance. ae 

_ Mr. Castiepen: He had been made a chief. 

j Chief Dreaver: Of the Assiniboine tribe. 


Mr. Matruews: With regard to homesteading is it your thought that an 
plicant for a homestead would be subject to the usual restrictions or pro- 

visions, cropping so much a year, and so on? 
4 Chief Dreaver: Definitely; a man who is prepared to go out and home- — 
e same as any other man without impairing his rights in a reserve. 
Mr. Marruews: I have one other question having to do with a matter on 
age 15 with which I am not quite satisfied. There was some criticism, and it 
is mild and gentlemaniy, and I am not criticising the criticism, but I want to 
ask this. In view of what is said here is the thought in the back of your 
minds that residential schools should be discontinued? I want to clear up that ° 
90int. 
3 Chief Dreaver: No, definitely not. There is need for them yet. 3 
_ Mr. Marruews: I have one other observation I want to make. It is not 
a question. As I see it these men are confused with regard to the Veterans 
Land Act provisions. You are confused; I am confused; many more of us are 
xonfused. These reports of our meetings are going out. Personally I sent out 
aught or ten to men and women whom I know are very much interested in 
Indian matters, and I expect every other member of the committee is doing the 
same thing. You read these confused expressions and opinions. I want to 
suggest that the department through one of their own oficials or through some- 
me else submit a brief in very plain language, keeping it free from a lot of 
egal ambiguities and making it such that the layman can read and understand 
t. I think they should submit that brief and have it embodied in the records. 
- Mr. Buackmore: May I suggest one more thing, that they make the brief 
Minding on the department so the Indians will know it is a guarantee that any 
rregularities such as these men fear will not take place. 


_ Mr. Marruews: That is a good idea. I should like to’suggest that I think 
t is due to the public and due to all of us to have that done. 


Chief Drraver: May I make a suggestion with regard to the veterans on 
ndian reserves. As I pointed out before the agents, especially in our area, 
ire overworked. They have more than one man can do. Therefore I would 
ike to make a suggestion that someone be appointed as an agent who would 
ook after veterans affairs only. He would not have any agency to look after 
put only veterans affairs in Saskatchewan, and I would suggest that he have 
| proper staff so that all these misunderstandings would be cleared up. There 
hould be one man right in Saskatchewan, not here in Ottawa, a man whom we 
‘ould see when we wanted to. 

_ Hon. Mr. Horner: There ought to be one man for that province? 


' Chief Drraver: Yes, so he could go around from agency to agency just 
m that work. I think that is a full-time job. 

__ Mr. Garrery: I have just one word. I am much impressed by the repre- 
entations made by these four gentlemen. J think they are entitled to praise.. 
n regard to section 10 of the Act, subsection (2) which refers to attendance 
it school, rather than question these witnesses I will clroose, if I may, to adopt 
he same course of action that Mr. Matthews did in regard to the Veterans 
sand Act: If I am supported in this motion could we get a statement of the 
egal effect of the subsection I have just mentioned from an official of the 
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department? That is point No. 1. No. 2 is as to how it has worked out. I 
~ may become very important for us to know exactly what it means and wha 
has been the effect in the past. : . = = 

I had intended to cross-examine the witnesses on this matter, but they 
would just give me a few instances in regard to their personal experience which 
would not take us very far. I have gone to the trouble of getting some informe 
tion from officials this afternoon, and I think it will help us if we have firstly 
the legal effect. of the subsection, and secondly how it has worked out in thi 
past. From that we can work towards improving it if necessary. oo 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Gariepy, may I suggest we have a subcommittee on 
education. I would suggest that this matter might be referred to that sub- 


+ 


- committee. = 
Mr. Garrepy: That suits me as long as the matter is not overlooked, 
Mr. Castiepen: I will second that motion. : i. 
Carried. 
Mr. Matrurews: What about my suggestion? a 
Mr. CastLepEN: The suggestion was agreed to. I want to say first of al 
I am sure I am expressing the thoughts of all members of the committee whe 
I say that your delegation has impressed the committee with your high purpose 
your natural ability, your tolerance and sincerity. I think if the committee hac 
any doubts we have living proof here that the Indians of Canada can make 4 
great contribution. . a 
Mr. Garrepy: Hear, hear. | | a 
Mr. CastiepEN: One of your Indians out there, Dan Kennedy, said t 
me one day it was the hope of the Indians of the west that some day the 
Canadian people would weave into the pattern of their culture some of th 


bright threads of Indian culture. We are proud of your work. We thank yot 
for your brief and the splendid way in which you have presented it. You hav 7 
done a service both to yourselves and to the Canadian people, and I move 
a vote of thanks. 3 r 

Mr. Case: I would be pleased to second that. It certainly indicate 
they have made progress. 3 a 


Hon. Mr. Horner: If I may be permitted to say a word, coming from 
Saskatchewan, and knowing Chief Dreaver personally, I was disappointed 
that they did not recommend enfranchisement. He was worrying to-day over 
how they had presented their case and I said, “You have no need to worry. 
I doubt very much if there could have been a white delegation with similar 
occupations in Saskatchewan brought down here who would have presented 
their case as well as you did.” I said, “I am only sorry you did not recom: 
mend enfranchisement”, because I can picture some wonderful orators coming 
from their race. i 

The Cramman: It is 6 o’clock. Could the committee sit a few minutes 
more if we can finish? » 

Mr. Castiepen: First on a point of privilege... a 

Rey. Mr. Spence: Are we coming back tonight? <a 

Mr. Case: We will decide when Mr. Castleden is finished. a 

Rev. Mr. Spencr: JI have a couple of problems I should like to present te 
the committee which are important. ~f a 

Mr. CastuEpEN: Maybe they will come up in the course of our question ng 

Rev. Mr. Spence: I should like to present them off the record. There 1s 
the question of liquor permits and blanket marriages I want to talk about 
that off the record. | | ly 
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et Nir; BLACKMORE: I would prefer that we should come back at 9 o’clock. | 
[ would be willing to do that and give these gentlemen the two hours they 
need. 


The CuamMan: Does the delegation feel they have not completed their 
resentation to the committee yet? 


Mr. Tooroosis: They sure do. I have a number of other matters I want 
(o take up. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: Unfortunately I have to leave by plane at 8 o’clock for 
the west. I should like to be able to ask my questions. First of all I should like 
0 include Mr. Ostrander in the remarks I made, and thank him for the good 
work he has done as inspector of Indians affairs in Saskatchewan, and for 
what he said about this delegation. I think that was a very fine gesture. 

Now with respect to my question on the economic conditions, you men 
ire from reserves and have visited reserves and know something of the local 
sonditions. You say that the Indians have difficulty even in paying the’ 
rganization fee of $1. Now what about these economic conditions? What do 
you think about them? Are these Indians able to make a good living on the 
eserves? Have they the facilities for making a living? How many have you 
some across that are wealthy and own a pretty big home or even a car if 
you like? 

Chief Dreaver: I think we have been trying ‘to stress the fact that the 
sconomic conditions on the reserves are bad. ‘‘Deplorable” is the word I 
Ps 
CasTLEDEN: Is that a general condition? Are say 80 per cent of 
Bes like that? 


Chief Dreaver: There is a small percentage that have made good. 
Mr. CastLtepEN: How big would the percentage be? 
: Chief Dreaver: Very small, but I would not attempt to make a guess 
it it. I want to make this clear, that I do not think it is the fault of the men 
e have in the field to-day. I think the trouble is that the policy is laid out 
n Ottawa. They make policies here that cover the whole of Canada, for 
netance with regard to timber and so on. We are under the same Act as 
he Indians in British Columbia and consequently what happens? The Indians 
lave to pay dues on willows that are really a very small matter. Really they 
wre paying these dues and I want to say this. I was speaking to an Indian 
om Red Pheasant reserve and he told me it takes three days’ work to cut 
load of pickets. Three days, going from bush to bush. 


Mr. Case: That is a wagon load. 
| Chief DreAver: Yes, a wagon load of 300 picker. 
Mr. Farquuar: Does that money go into the band funds? 


Chief Drraver: That money, I believe, goes into the band funds. The 
oint I am coming at is it takes three days work and probably the next day you 
ave to take a team and haul it to a farm and therefore it takes four days and 
ou only get nine dollars for it. Then they have to pay these dues. The thing 
this. The Indians are living to-day by the sale of wood and pickets and 
that have you, because that is all we have to depend on for a living. We have 
pay these dues, and get a permit, but people who are not on the reserve, such 
s the Metis and so on, they are out of it and consequently they can go to the 
rovincial lands department and get what they want and they supply the 
illages. By the time we have our stuff to the market we find we do not get 
ae price. The conditions are very poor. 

I wish you had sent a commission to go to those homes for yourselves so 
nat you would know what is what. I believe you sent a commission east. Why 
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did you not send one to Saskatchewan where you could have seen for your- 
selves? I was at a home at Pelican Narrows in July where a blind woman was 
living in a house. It was just a log building with nothing in between the logs 
but open spaces. When I looked I could see the daylight coming through. The 
Indians particularly asked me to go see the place. The blind woman was living 
all alone there and she had not had any flour for two months. I understand there 
was no flour there, from what was said to me at the time. : = 
Mr. Farquuar: That would be the fault of the agent, would it not? 
Chief Drraver: I am not placing the blame, I am just telling you the 
conditions. These Indians asked me to go see for myself and I asked them had 
they spoken to the agent about this and the reply that I got was this. The 
agent only comes about once a year and that is at treaty time. When the agent 
does come he just stays for enough time to pay out the treaty money and he is 
away again. To everything that we ask the Indian agent he says “Yes, yes, 
you will have it” and that is the end of it. Conditions do not improve. He 
thinks he can keep us satisfied by just giving yes answers. This condition I found 
was up at Pelican Narrows. : | ; 
Mr. CastuEpEN: You found families on the reserve had no land cultivated 
and they had no cattle so that they had no means of making a livelihood except 
by working out? } a 
Chief Dreaver: Yes, we have a band of non-treaty Indians near Spirit 
Lake, Saskatchewan. These Indians are non-treaty and they are living on the 
road practically all the time because they try to find jobs from the white people. 
I remember when the white people did not have money, when times were hard, 
those Indians had to go out to work for whatever they could get. They have 
nothing to work with and I remember I spoke to one of the officials about the 
home conditions there at one time. He was not able to do anything about it, 
I do not know what attempt he made. These Indians used to live by trapping} 
and hunting, but the settlers have settled all around. They have hardly any 
game. There is hardly any trapping. The land is all taken up. ag 
The CHarrMAn: I think this is all mentioned in the appendices to the briel, 
your appendix A, our appendix ES. a 
Mr. Castriepen: I think he has answered my question all right. With 
regard to the Indian agents and farm instructors, have you found a good spirit 
of co-operation between the Indians and the farm instructors, or do you find 
them antagonistic and suspicious? : 
Chief Dreaver: On my own particular reserve, I do not think there is much 
suspicion. We are fortunate in having a good agent and a good farm instructor? 
However, there are reserves where that does not apply. There is suspicion. 
They seem to think that the department is trying to beat them out of something! 
or trying to keep them down. ueniy S - 
Mr. CasttEDEN: In how many reserves would you think that is the feeling 
Would you think that is a general feeling or would it be generally the other wa 
or about fifty-fifty? ; 
Chief Dreaver: To answer you shortly, I would say about fifty-fifty. a 
Hon. Mr. Horner: Your agent’s office has not enough help? 4g 
Chief Dreaver: No, he has much more than he can do because he has a lot! 
of Indians up north who live by trapping and hunting. Then, on the southern” 
end of his agency there are farming Indians. I think they should divide the 
agency. a 
Mr. CasTLEDEN: You think the agency is under-staffed? | 
Chief Dreaver: We would get a better service from an increased staff. 
The CuairMAN: Will you be much longer, Mr. Castleden? : 
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Mr. CastLeppn: I have about three more questions. 
Mr. Buackmors: It is now ten minutes after six, I wonder if we could not 
neet at nine o’clock to-night and have this thing done right. 
_ Mr. Case: Mr. Castleden has to go away to-night. 

Mr. Castuepen: I could leave my questions with Mr. Bryce and he could 
sk them to-night. 
The CuarrMan: All right. Can enough members of the committee be back 
o-night so we will have a quorum? 

Mr. BuacKmore: I will be back, for one. 


The CuarrMan: Is it the pleasure’ of the committee that we sit from nine 
’elock until the delegation has completed its presentation? The delegation 
eels it has not completed its presentation as yet, is that true? 

Mr. CasTLEDEN: Before we leave, there is one thing I wish to say. I think 
he delegation would be glad to know if they can wait over until to-morrow, 
he Department of Indian Affairs would be very glad to have them go over and 
isit the department and go through the organization. 

- Then, I should like to move, in view of the fact other delegations have made 
equests. for the expenses of an extra delegate who came down to be paid, I would 
aake an application for payment of the expenses of Mr. Spence, that con- 
ideration be given to that. 

_ The Cuarrman: I think that will be referred to the subcommittee. We will 
djourn now until nine o’clock ‘to-night. We will meet in this room and 
Ar. Matthews will act as chairman. 


The committee adjourned at 6.15 p.m. to resume again at 9.00 p.m. 


The committee resumed at 9 o’clock p.m. | 


Mr. J. E. Matthews, M.P., Vice-Chairman, presided. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bryce, did I understand that Mr. Castleden was 
0 leave some questions with you? 

Mr. Bryce: I have them here. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: If you will proceed we will go right ahead. 
Mr. Bryce: Mr. Castleden wants to know what expropriation proceedings 
‘ou refer to at page 70? Can you answer that? 

Mr. Rew: What page? 

Mr. Bryce: Page 70. To what expropriation proceedings do you refer? Can 
ou cite cases and explain that to the committee? Have any lands, hay rights, 
il or lumber been taken from your reserves? Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Tootoosts: There are some reserves named here for the committee that 
e Indians ‘have lost which they claim were their lands. I guess that would 
mswer your question. There is the Keeseekoose reserve, and the Chakachass 
sserve. The are several other reserves. There was another reserve which was 
ld around 1926, a reserve just west of Duck Lake reserve along the river. The 
me of the reserve was Ochipoyan reserve. Certain bands around Prince Albert 
laim that the people of the Ochipoyan reserve should be living on this reserve 
hich has been sold. There are quite a number of cases in Saskatchewan where 
iey claim they should have had more lands than they have. For instance, there 
» one reserve near Little Pine where the teacher comes from. ‘Those people 
laim their reserve was much bigger than what they have got. There are two 
aiefs there, Lucky Man and Little Pine. There are two bands on that little 
serve about five miles square. It is just a small reserve. 
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Mr. Case: Lucky Pine? | end oN, 
“Mr. Tooroosis: Lucky Man and Little Pine. 4 
Mr. Case: Lucky Man got the land? 
Mr. Tooroosis: Little Pine got it. I do not know how true it is but thes 
people promised me to take an oath that the survey mark was much farther south 
That reserve was much reduced at the time. The reserve was re-surveyed befo O1 
the homesteaders came out west in our country. 
. Mr. Lickers: Do you mean to say the reserve was re-surveyed baféee th 
Homestead Act actually came into effect? 
Mr. Tooroosis: Yes. 
Mr. Lickers: As a result of that re-survey the reserve was reduced in size 
Mr. Tooroosis: That is what they claim. That is what the Little Pine 
claim. It was reduced because they say they found the survey mark away dow 
southwest of this reserve. There are a lot of big reserves. Take the Sweetgras 
reserve. It has pretty nearly 2,000 acres. It is 2 miles long. It has never bee 
reduced. There are a lot of other big reserves. There are two chiefs at Litd 
Pine, two bands. There are two chiefs, Little Pine and Lucky Man. 
Mr. Licxrrs: They are treaty Indians? 
Mr. Tooroosts: Yes, under treaty 6. 
Mr. Lickers: nts the treaties the reserve was supposed to be surveredal Ic 
them as to what they occupied at that time. Was it done? a 4 
Mr. Tooroosts: I could not hear. 4 
Mr. Lickers: According to the treaties the reserve was supposed to I 
surveyed as soon after as possible. Was that done? ql 
Mr. Tooroosis: I suppose so. They have been there a long time. They wel 
supposed to. I have had meetings with them and they have been talking ab@ | 
that. 


set Mr. Horner: What about the Thunder Child reserve? Why was the | 
sold? 
Mr. Tooroosts: I guess those people were persuaded to sell that reserv 
I do not think they really wanted to sell it in the first place as far as I have heat 
from the old people. 
Hon. Mr Horner: There is some cere fine land tere. 
Mr. Tooroosis: It sure is, the one they sold, but not the one they sot 
Hon. Mr. Horner: Do you know anytbing about how many Indians wel 
left on Thunder Child when they arranged to sell? 
Mr. Tooroosis: I could not tell you right offhand. 
Mr. Bryce: Here is another question. Do you consider the medical serviet 
sufficient to meet the needs of the Indians? 
Mr. Case: In their brief they say that they are not sufficient, 
Mr. Bryce: That they are sufficient? 
Mr. Case: They say they are not sufficient in their brief. é 
Mr. Bryce: In your brief you ask for representation in Ottawa. I thir 
that is on page 65. . 
The Vice-CuarrMan: The third paragraph. 
Mr. Bryce: How do you suggest that the Indians of Canada should be give 
some say in the changing of the Act? Explain what you mean by that on page | 6 
It says, “The voice of the Indians should be heard,” and so on. 
Mr. Tooroosts: I would say that the Indians should have repicrontails 
every time there is going to be a change made in the Indian Act through th@ 
organizations. | 
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| Mr, Case: Are you satisfied with one representative from each province? 
9’ Mr. Tooroosis: Something like that. ) 
Mr. Bryce: On a basis like that, representation from the ‘nine oa 
ecording to the number of Indians in the province? 
Mr. Tooroosis: Yes. : 
Peay I think that pretty well covers what Mr. Castleden left with 
ae to ask. 


Mr. Lickers: I want to ask one question in connection with page 70 where 
‘ou talk about the Keeseekoose band. Did you know they had filed a submission 
vith this committee? 


Hon. Mr. Horner: What band was that? 
Mr. Lickers: The Keeseekoose band or Keeseekoose reserve. They filed:a 


ubmission with this committee which is on page 525. In that they make no 
nention of being deprived of the hay lands. 


Mr. Tooroosis: They are talking about what they were supposed to get for 
he land on the west side of the river. 

Mr. Lickers: Did you know that they had filed a submission from that 
eserve? | 

Mr. Tooroosis: I did not know that. I had a meeting with them last winter 
n December. 
a Mr. Lickers: I was wondering about that because they make no mention of 

t. , 

- Mr. Tooroosis: The hay land they are talking about is what ei are 
upposed to get for their piece of land on the west side of the river. 


Mr. BuacKMorE: When did they file their submission, last summer? 

Mr. Lickers: There is no date on it as to when it was filed. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Is this the Sweetgrass reserve? 

Mr. Tooroosis: Keeseekoose; it is in Pelly agency. 

Mr. Lickers: It is in No. 11. 

Mr. Case: Of the current reports. 
Mr. Lickers: Yes, No. 11 of the minutes of proceedings and evidence. 
Mr. Buackmore: It will be in 1946? 

| Mr. Licxmrs: It could be—1947. Now then, on page 7 of your brief, at 
he bottom of section 9, after apparently referring to section 8, you make this 
ubmission: 


Such dndemoesaie attitudes should not be permitted to continue, 
’ and the Indian chiefs and councillors should be able to revert to the 
status which they enjoyed at the time of signing the treaties. 
Then on page 36, at the bottom of the page:— 

The Indians today feel that they should still be able to choose their 
chiefs and councillors in any way that they see fit, by election for a 
term of years or otherwise, as they may desire. 

And also you refer to that again on page 37: 
Such representatives, whether chiefs or councillors, as the band may 
determine, should have the power to deal with the affairs of the band, and 
should not be required, for the purpose of altering or changing the 
system of choice, to obtain the permission of the Governor in Council or 
Indian agents. 
Now, what do the reserves actually want in connection with self-government, 
r the appointment of chiefs or councillors of their band? 

Mr. Tooroosts: That is on page 37? 
_ Mr. Lickers: I am referring to three pages; page 7, page 36 and page 37. 
89888—54 
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Chief GAMBLER: What was the question again? 


Mr. Lickers: I want to know so far as the different bande or roscetee ts 
concerned, what they want in connection with the election of chiefs; or by wha 
form of oovernment they want to be governed on their reserve? 


Chief GamBLer: The form of government on the reserves would be the f firs 
part of the answer; and at the time the treaties were made the chief was chose : 
by his own tribe to represent them. Since then the Indian Act has come in an 
as the law stands now he is elected for a term of three years, the chief an 
council are elected for a specific short term, and we would like to have it don 
according to our custom. 

Mr. Lickers: In other words, then what yon want now is an expressio 
of opinion? : 

Chief GAMBLER: Yes, an expression of opinion. 3 

Mr. Lickers: Goan the different reserves as to how they want to b 
governed locally? : 

Chief GAMBLER: Yes, on each reserve. A 

Mr. Licxers: Is there on the reserves in Saskatchewan at the present tin n 
any dissension as to the mode of picking the council? 4 

Chief Gampier: At times there is, and that. council is prejudiced among 
the band. | 

Mr. Lickers: And is that very prevalent among the tribes in Saskatehewdll 

Chief GamsBurr: It is not very prevalent, no; here and there; but I kno v 
that they would not endorse the present election system. . 

Mr. Lickers: What would they endorse? 

Chief GampBier: A life membership. 

Mr. Lickers: They want to leave the chief out, then? 

Chief Gampuer: Yes, they want to have the office as a token of ie 2 
feelings. 

_ Mr. Lickers: In any event they want an expression of opinion now as t 
how their local council should be chosen? 

Chief GAMBLER: Yes. 

Mr. MacNicout: Would you mind telling us yourself how they do it i 
the Six Nations, Mr. Lickers? a 

Mr. Lickers: On the Six Nations we elect a council yearly. 

Mr. MacNicou: And the chief? 

Mr. Lickers: And the councillors then elect their chief. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Is that yearly? 

Mr. Lickers: Yearly. 

Mr. MacNicou: You elect three men right along? 

Mr. Lickmrs: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Was there a time when the chief was hereditary ¢ q 

Mr. Lickers: Yes. 4 

Mr. MacNicou: Was that your local system? h 

Mr. Lickers: Yes, until the Indian Act came into force. ‘y 

Mr. Case: It might be of interest to the western men here to know that i 
some parts of the maritimes they recognize a grand chief who is a hereditary 
chief but they continue to elect their council according to the new formula 
That does not seem to interfere with the other election. Is there any t¢ 
prevent you from doing that? | 


Rev. Mr. Spence: Provided that chief is without final say. 
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_ Mr. Case: They do work together. What actual weight he has I could 
it say. I know he did most of the talking when we were down there as a ~ 
yal commission. 

Mr. Lickers: I think the usual thing under that is that he has more or 
3s the power of casting a vote in the case of a tie. 3 


Rey. Mr. Spence: As chairman. | 

Mr. Lickers: Yes. Now then, in connection with the powers of the council 
juld you say that they should have the right to govern their own affairs on 
e reserve? 

Mr. Tooroosts: Yes. 

Mr. Lickers: Without any approval having to be given by the Indian 
partment? | 

Mr. Tootoosis: According to our brief here they should have some say 
certain things, and they should have full say in a great many. That is 
aat should be done. 

Mr. Lickers: Would you go so far as to say that they should have the 
me power as a municipal council in connection with their local affairs? 


Mr. Tooroosis: Yes. 


Mr. MacNicou: May I ask there what would the local affairs be, trails, 
ads, and that sort of thing? 


_ Mr. Tooroosis: Yes. I think they should have some power. On some 
serves they have that. We should have some say in the way our money is. 
ent. As it is now we have to go all the way to Ottawa. We have to make 
1) application and submit it for approval. I think we should have the authority. 
manage our own affairs with respect to local matters such as the building 
houses and that sort of thing. The whole thing should be administered 
mpathetically. As it is all of our money is tied up here at Ottawa and we 
ve to make an application any time we want to use any of it. We have to 
ve a meeting called to deal with it, then there is delay until we get the final 
Ps from Ottawa. For instance, we had to buy flour for whole families last 

ll and we had to wait until after the department approved it before we could 
t that flour. Sometimes there is great delay. In certain matters like that 
e band itself should have more control so that they will learn self-reliance. 
you are going to have complete care of the Indian all the time he will never 
arn to look after himself. I think you should give him some rope and permit 
to manage his own affairs within the reserve, give certain powers to 
e chief. 

Mr. Lickers: How much authority would you give the local council in 
nection with your trust funds? 

Mr. Tootoosis: What is that again, please? 

Mr. Lickers: How much authority would you give the local council in con- 
ction with your trust funds? According to the submission here I cannot 
ite understand what you want in connection with your trust funds. 

Rev. Mr. Spence: On what page is that? 

Mr. Lickers: At the top of page 44. 

| Mr. MacNticou: Mr. Lickers, you might be able to tell us Inst what control 
e Six Nations band has over the funds. 

Mr. Cass: I think we could get that from Mr. Lickers moe but we should 
d out what we can from these men. 

Rev. Mr. Spence: I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I am not quite as familiar 
ith band funds as some of these other oentlemen and I am unable to furnish 
u with the information on that. I am sure, however, that the other three 
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here who are all representatives of their own reserves have had experience along 
those lines and I am sure one of them should be able to clear up the particia 
point to which Mr. Lickers refers. 

Mr. Lickers: Articles 51 and 52. At the bottom of page 43 it says in the 
brief, ‘The effect of these two sections is that, even in cases in which the band | 
requests that an expenditure be made, the superintendent 1s free to ignore the 
request and to refuse to make the expenditure in question.” 

Mr. Tooroosis: Yes, expenditure of trust funds without consent. That is 
on section 93 of the Indian Act which relates to the expenditures of money. 
Mr. Lickers: Yes. Do you want to give the council or the band ful 
authority in connection with expending funds, including the capital? 

Mr. Tooroosis: No, what we mean in this is. We should have some say as 
to whether it should be spent or not. Under this Act the Governor in Couneil 0 or 
the superintendent general has all the power, whether we consent or not, 
spend our money. The Indians should have some say in their money. 

Mr. Lickers: On the top of page 45 you say this, “Furthermore, all the 1 
returns on capital investments should be paid annually to the Indians and their 
children”. Do you want that to be made as a per capita grant to the Indians 
and the children residing on the reserve? 

Mr. Tooroosis: What part is that? 

Mr. Lickers: At the top of page 495. 

Mr. Tooroosis: Well, that means interest moneys, what they are supposet 
to receive every year out of their capital. 
Mr. Lickers: You want that distributed per capita to ine members of the 
band? . 
Mr. Tooroosis: That is what we meant. That creates suspicion and distrust, 

Mr. Lickers: You do not want to use ay of that money for improvements 
on your reserve and on any project. 4 

Mr. Tooroosis: That is the reason we want to have some say in our money 

Mr. Lickers: You cannot:have it both ways, that is you cannot distribull 
interest moneys among the members of the band and still be able to use so1 ne 
of it in connection with any projects. 

Mr. Buackmore: Are you not speaking of two different kinds of money? 

Chief Dreaver: I believe that was put in by certain bands who have built 
pastures and so on and they wanted the dues from those pastures to be dis- 
tributed to the band yearly instead of the money coming from these pastures 
being sent to Ottawa. They want to have that money distributed. I thi 1k 
that was it. 

Mr. Lickers: So that what you want to have is the income from the lease’ : 
on the reserve distributed. 

Chief DreAverR: Wherever they have pastures. I think those are the bandl 
that really brought this section. Where bands have built pastures to taken in 
outside cattle and so on, that is what they want. . 

Hon. Mr. Horner: That is their earned money? 

Chief Dreaver: Yes, and sometimes they need it, and once it is carried ee 
trust funds it is very hard to get it back. 
Mr. Lickers: You are not asking the capital of those trust funds be imme 
diately transferred over to the band now? q 

Chief Dreaver: No, no. 

Mr. MacNIco.: Mr. Lickers, would you mind telling us the procedure a 
Oshweken with the Six Nations band. They are a very enlightened people anc 
most of them are almost ready for infranchisement. Just how do they cond ct 
their business? . 
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Mr. Lickers: We conduct ours the same as any other reserve in which the 
terest money is placed to the credit of the band and we will draw from 
Yttawa on that and we set up a budget each year against the money and we. 
an use it for certain purposes. 

Mr. MacNicou: Like roads, and so on. You have very good roads there. 
Mr. Lickrrs: Yes, roads and certain things like that. 

Mr. MacNicot: Does Ottawa curtail your e xpenditures when you send 
ne budget down to them? 2 

| Mr. Lickers: Not a great deal. 

| Mr. MacNicou: The band has some right to say how the money shall be 
oent. 

Mr. Lickers: Yes. 

Mr. MacNicou: I agree with that. I often think that Indians have not 
nough to say about the spending of their money. 

| Mr. Buacxmore: Well Mr. Chairman, the most insulting thing of all 1s 
hat moneys which the band is making, year by year, through by leasing land 
nd by grazing, and so on, goes to Ottawa and comes back only at the dictation 
some individual. 

_ Mr. Licxers: That applies not only to the bands but to the individuals, 

think the committee made a recommendation on that at the last session but 
do not know how far it is being carried out. 
Mr. Buackmore: That is causing great irritation in my opinion. 

Mr. Lickers: Well now, coming to education. At the bottom of page 15 

f your brief, right at the last paragraph at the bottom of the page you say, 

Where unsuitable home conditions exist. Indian children should be removed 
‘om their parents just as white children are, when they are found to be 
eglected”. Now who is going to be the governing authority there to decide 

rhether or not children are neglected and whether they should ‘be taken away 

‘om their parents. 

‘Rev. Mr. Spence: A trained social worker can recommend to the Indian 

Zent and the Indian agent can recommend to the inspector of the province and 

e inspector of the province can recommend to. Ottawa and so right down ~ 
rom the top to the bottom. 

Mr. Lickers: And where would these children be put? 


Rev. Mr. Spence: Originally you know, the residential schools were for 
rphans who had no home. That is how these various residential schools in the 
ifferent parts of our country came to be established. The original idea in the 
stablishment of these residential schools was to provide a home for the children 
ho had no proper home. 

Mr. Lickers: I was just thinking you had better be rather cautious in 
ibmitting that line of argument in view of the evidence we have already had 
s to the poor condition of most of the Indians. We would not want some 
uthorities to go in there and take all the children away. 

Rev. Mr. Spence: We are speaking in general terms, Mr. Lickers. 

'~ Mr. Lickers: You are also asking that school trustees be appointed. How 
ould they be appointed? , 
' Rev. Mr. Spence: The same way that any school trustee is appointed in any 
vilized community. I think the time has come when that should be done 
some reserves. There is an example in your own reserve; have you not 
hool trustees there? 

Mr. Lickers: It did not work out very satisfactorily. We did away with 
lem some years ago. 
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Rev. Mr. Spence: It will come in time. It just takes time. The progres 
is slow. Evolution takes a million years. 
Mr. MacNicou: There are quite a number ae schools on the Six Natior ns 
reserve? > | AG A 
Mr. Lickers: We have 16 schools. ae 
Mr. MacNicou: In the Oshweken area? 
Mr. Lickers: Yes. 
Mr. MacNicot: I presume each school section has its own board? 
Mr. Lickers: We have no school boards at all. 
Mr. MacNicou: Who isin charge of the teachers? _ 
Mr. Lickers: That is entirely up to the departmental officials. 4 
Mr. MacNicou: The Six Nations’ council has nothing whatever to saj 
about that? | +g 
Mr. Lacxers: Nothing whatever. : 
Mr. MacNicou: Neither in connection with paying them nor engaging ther n' 
Mr. Lickers: No. 
Mr. Bryce: Did you say the department or the side appointed ¢ : 
teachers? ae 
Mr. Lickers: We have no denominational schools. a 
Mr. Case: Is not the Six Nations band sending a representative here? 
Mr. Licxrrs: Oh yes. | 
Mr. Casg: Are we going to make a witness out of our counsel? 
Mr. Lickers: That is what I was wondering. 
The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Have you any more questions? 
Mr. Lickers: Yes. On page 17 of the brief you are asking that schod 
trustees have the power to inspect and investigate all matters pertaining & 
education, to visit the schools without notice at reasonable intervals and so on 
Then you say section 9, subsection (5) of the Indian Act should be amengg 
accordingly. Under that section of the Indian Act, the council apparently h 
the right to visit the schools any of the children are attending providing 1 the 
necessary arrangement is made with the teacher or principal and the Indiat 
agent. You want the council to have the right to visit the schools on their owl 
authority at any time? é “i 
Chief Dreaver: That is correct. | q 
Rev. Mr. Spence: That was put in there, apparently, because some OA 
Indians felt when the notification is given that an inspector 1s coming or th 
council representative is coming, they polish and dust the corners and so on | 
order to make a good appearance. I think that is why they want to climinat 
the notice. Personally, I objected strenuously to that because it is a nuisance a 
times. However, there are only two of us who are day school teachers amongs 
about fifty, so we did not have much chance. I can understand their point. f 
Mr. Lickers: I think, Mr. Spence, you attended a residential school? { 
Rev. Mr. Spence: Yes, sir. s 
Mr. Lickers: At that soipal did you just attend ato half days? ; 
Rey. Mr. Spence: Yes, the first school I attended was at The Pas. I wen 
to school a half day and a half day I was out. ; 
Mr. Lickers: What were you doing the other half day? “a 
Rev. Mr. Spence: Well, I learned how to carry wood, how to plant potatoes 
and how to grease an engine. I had the privilege of walking around acting as th 
aid to the engineer. I learned a lot. At least, I know which side of the potat 
comes up first. 
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Mr, Lickers: What would you say or what would you recommend to this 
Beans in connection with that system of residential schools now? 


Rev. Mr. Spence: I should like to make this statement. I do not think 
shere is any idea of abolishing the half day system. The objection is chiefly to 
she fact that the children are only going to school a half day, and in a period. of 
ine days the children lose so much of their allotted time. I do not think any 
f the members of this delegation would say that the Indian children, at least so 
ar as my children are concerned, when they go to any school, they should not be 
aught certain useful chores. I mean they should not go just to go to school and 
ot be taught to do any work at all. I believe that comes under the heading of 
vocational training. I think it covers that angle. Does that answer your 
uestion, Mr. Lickers? 


Mr. Lickers: You still think the childr en should be given more than a half 
jay of school? 


Rev. Mr. SPENCE pales; ldo. 


The VicrE-CHAIRMAN: In most residential schools, are they not given more 
han half a day? I know they are in some. 


Chief Drraver: I have travelled quite a lot in Saskatchewan and many 
seople feel the children in these residential schools, especially where they have 
large farms, are over-worked. They are not only being taught, but it is actually 
shild labour. At least, that is what their parents claim. It is not just a question 
of showing the children how to do these things, it is a question of getting the 
work done because, apparently, these schools have not sufficient money to carry — 
on without child labour. The grain that is raised and the proceeds from the 

rattle which are kept all helps the school. 


_ Mr. Lickers: It amounts to the children operating the farm in connection 
with the schools? | 


Chief Drraver: It is child labour according to many Indians. 

: Mr. Reip: I think it would be unfair to leave the impression that all resi- 
dential schools do that because I visited residential schools, two or three of them. 
wo of these schools which I visited were under the direction of the Roman 
q Catholic Church, one of these schools under the direction of the Roman Catholic 
Church was just as fine a school as I have seen. The children received six 
nours of tuition, equal to the public schools. Therefore, you cannot classify all 
residential schools as the kind which work the children to death. I am one 
bf those who believe that chores should be done, to a certain extent, because 
everyone of our boys did chores around the farm. 

_ Mr. Buackmore: But the children are being worked too hard in your area, 
Chief? 

| Chief Dreaver: I merely say that in the opinion of most of the parents, 
hat is the impression I receive in speaking to the different parents. They seem to 
think their children have been worked too hard. The parents claim the idea is 
aot so much to teach the children how to work as to get work out of them; 
shat seems to be the impression. I am not saying it is being done, I am saying 
that is the impression among the Indians. 

The Vice-CuatrMan: Mr. Spence, would you mind answering that question? 
Rev. Mr. Spence: The question was—? 

The Vice-CHarrMan: How many of these residential schools only give 
juition half time? 

Rev. Mr. Spence: Well, I can speak only from experience and, of course, 
i McKay boarding school, as you know, does not exist any more. It burned 
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down, so that eliminates one of my achboks: ie my day ‘eel L attend 
Elkhorn, the same procedure was followed and that was in the early thirties, 
i believe. 
Hon. Mr. Horner: How much land have they in connection with the Elkhom - 
school? 
Rev. Mr. Spence: I believe Mr. Matthews gave a very good summary of 

the acreage in his brief submitted to this committee. I enjoyed reading that. 
brief. It ‘interested me as one of the ex-pupils of this particular school. “i 
Mr. Lickers: In connection with teachers, I note on page 21, section 27 ( of 

the brief, just before the last paragraph, you say, 4 
' Efficient teachers need encouragement to take up this enti work: 

and should be compensated by correspondingly higher salaries and pensio. on 
benefits. % 

_ Do you mean by that that teachers should be civil servants and subject to F 
pension as civil servants? “a 


Rev. Mr. SPENCE: Yes. 


Mr. Lickers: On page 22 of your brief vou are asking that, “The present 
per capita grant paid through the education branch of the Indian Affairs is and 
has for some time been entirely inadequate and the burden of financing Indian 
education has been thrust upon the churches and upon private charities.” Now, 
are you speaking there about the day schools as well as residential schools? — 


Rev. Mr. Spence: I think that refers mostly to residential schools. As I 
- pointed out to this committee what is at the bottom of the whole thing as far as 
expenses are concerned is the balancing of the budget, and may I refer you in 
that connection to the plea that Mr. Hoey made to this same committee on page 
27 of the 1946 evidence, No. 1. I shall read it, it will not take very long. HG 
made this statement:— 
To undertake a pica Indian betterment program based on 

existing needs of the population and other needs that are likely to arise 
during the period immediately ahead of you it would in my judgment 
require a parliamentary appropriation to begin wath of approximately 
$14,000,000 or a sum a little more than double the amount which appears 

in the 1946- 47 estimates. To continue this program it would, I am also 
convinced, require additional annual amounts for the next fifteen years. 

at least, or until the peak figure of $25,000,000 is reached. If such a 
program were based on a sound policy and closely linked up with efficient 
administration, there should be a gradual decline in expenditures from / 

the sixteenth year onward. A great deal would depend, of course, on the 

sound practical value of our educational program and the extent to which. 7 

we can arrest the ravages caused by tuberculosis and other communicable 
diseases. 


Mr. Buackmore: Chief Tootoosis had ‘a comment to make a moment ago 
and I think it would be well for us to hear him now. 3 


The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Yes, proceed, please. 


Mr. Tootoosis: I wanted to speak on the child labour matter. I was going 
to quote one of the delegates. As far as I can see this child labour matter the 
reason the Indian is opposed to child labour at the boarding schools is this: 
when a child works in a boarding school he is supposed to learn how to work. It 
might be part of his exercise, but he can have exercise in playing games after 
school. But whatever work he does in that school he is not so interested as he- 
would be working at home if he was attending day school and if he was really 
doing something for his own use. In that case he would see what he is trying 
to produce. It would be part of his benefit, and he would appreciate it. He 
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rould be more interested in keeping on doing it than he would when he is at 
oarding school. I-know that for a fact, because I have been in school myself. 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: What is your point in making that remark? Where 
re you leading to? 

Mr. Tooroosis: I am opposing child labour in the boarding schools. 

Mr. Case: You are not opposed to the boarding schools, are you? 

Mr. Tootoosis: I am. I am in favour of day schools where the child comes 
ome after school hours and he can do what he likes. 

_ Mr, Case: You are opposed to residential schools, are you? 

Mr. Tooroosis: Yes. That is my personal opinion on that. 

Mr. Lickers: On page 19, section 23, at the bottom of that section there is 
his statement: “So long as Indians remain wards of the government, no Indian 
‘roving worthy of higher education should be deprived of the means to enable 
im to qualify for professional or executive positions.” Do you know of any 
ostance where Indians have been deprived of the opportunity to qualify for 
rofessional or executive positions? 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Mr. Spence told us the difficulty he had securing any > 
noney to qualify himself. 

Rev. Mr. Spence: I was going to make this statement. No, I withdraw 
hat; I am not going to make that statement. But I will put it this way; I will 
ake this statement: We have Indian clergymen and we have Indian teachers 
eo we have Indian nurses, but why haven’t we got Indian doctors and Indian 


Mr, MacNicou: We have one at the table here now. 


Rey. Mr. Spence: I am speaking for Saskatchewan. After all, I am repre- 
enting Saskatchewan; I am not representing the Six Nations. 


Mr. MacNicou: I wish to ask one question. You have heard, of course, 
| at the operation of the hospitals, the Indian hospitals, has been taken away 
i om the Department of Indian Affairs and placed under the Department of 
National Health. Personally, I am opposed to that. I believe I opposed it in 
he House. What is your opinion as to whether the Indian department should 
ook after their own hospitals as well as education, or do you think that the 
ndian should have two ministers—one the Minister of National Health and the 
ther the Minister of Indian Affairs? 


Rev. Mr. SPENCE: I do not know anything about that. That is something 
hew, is it not? 


~ Mr. MacNicou: It has been going on only for a short time. I am going 
‘0 oppose it in the House when it comes up again. 

Rev. Mr. Spence: I do not know anything about it. I would sooner not 
make a statement. 


~Mr. MacNicou: When you go away think it over and you can write back 
o the chairman of the committee about it. At present, as I said, the hospitals 
0 which the Indians go are under the Department of National Health. They 
ilways have been, up to the present, under the Department of Indian Affairs. 
ersonally I'am in favour of them going back under the Department of Indian 
\ffairs. I think the Indians should have one minister; that they should have 
heir own minister, the Minister of Indian Affairs, and that the hospitals should 


De under his department just as Indian education should be under his department. 
Mr. BuAckMoreE: That is not a question, is it? I was wondering about this: 
ve have been here now one hour asking questions and the Indians have a definite 


message to give us; I was wondering if it would not be better for us to hear 
hat message now? 
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hear the ilies aie their statement now; mid may I A aeeet ‘that th ie 
make it fairly short. a 
Mr. Rem: They were going to make a statement off the record: whick a 
thought would interest me a great deal because I have never heard of blanket 
marriages. 
ee Vice-Cuamman: Mr. Lickers has one more question he would i E 

to ask. ; <a 
Mr. Lickers: At the bottom of page 48 there is this statement: _ 4 
Some instructors at present cultivate land for their own private us se 

on the reserves and bring their own equipment and machinery thereor 
Where does that happen? 
Chief GamBier: That may not be happening today, but I might. ante 

by saying that on my own reserve at one time we furnished seed for an Indias 
who was farming with a white man outside the reserve. We furnished our ow? 
seed to this man. He was working with the farming instructor’s son-in-law aut 
that time. I would not say that they were using the band machinery to operate 
farms of their own. We allowed them a certain amount of land for thei 
vegetables and everything else. We quite approve that they should use a portion 
of the land for demonstration purposes to teach the Indians. That may hav 
happened in some other reserve. : 
Mr. Lickers: I was rather disturbed with that question as to whether son 

of the farming instructors were using part of the reserve land for their ow mn 
purposes without accounting for it to the Indians. a 
Mr. MacNicou: They are not allowed to do that. | 4 

Mr. Lickers: JI was wondering whether that situation does arise becausé 

of that statement at the bottom of page 48 that some instructors at prese 
culivate the land for their own private use. 
Mr. MacNicou: They might cultivate some land to raise food for theit 

own homes, but they would have no right to cultivate to raise products to sell i 
The ice CHaAtRMAN: I think we should have a definite answer as to where 

“it happened and who are the instructors. That is a pretty serious nee 
make, and it might reflect on any instructor. 


Chief Gampier: I would say that since there were a few of the indiana in 
Saskatchewan who helped to draft this brief that might have happened it 
some place, but as far as I am concerned since I do not know of any particula 
case I would not say that it had happened. : 

The Vicze-CHAIRMAN: Which of you gentlemen wishes to tae first place 

Mr. Tooroosts: What about Indian marriages and church marriages? 

The Vice-CuHaiRMAN: Do you want this on the record? : . 

Mr. Tooroosis: I want to have it on the record. 

Mr. MacNicot: I think Mr. Spence said “blanket marriages.” 


Mr. Tooroosis: You can have it on the record and when I am finished 
if you want to take some part of it off that will be all right, but I would like 
to have what I say on the record. Indian marriages and church marriages 
are both recognized by the Indian department. There was the Jackson case 
in court at Battleford. Mr. Ostrander was present at that court hearing. ‘Let 
me take an Indian man and woman who belong to different churches and they 
want to live together. They have been brought up to stick to their religion 
_to the last day of their lives. When these people love each other and nobody 
else in the world what are you going to do with them? There is no law t 
compel them to throw away their religion. That is where the Indian marae” 
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: 1es in, but they should have the same responsability as a church marriage. 
gat is the way I would like to see it work because some of’ these couples 


) 


ire happier than church married’ couples. 

Mr. Rew: Those kind of marriages are not recognized. 

Mr. Tooroosis: They are recognized by the Indian department. 

Mr. Rein: Then what are you suggesting? 

Mr. Tooroosis: A definite ruling. 
Hon .Mr. Horner: What form does the Indian marriage take? 

Mr. Tooroosts: According to an old ruling in the olden days if an Indian 
vants to marry a girl the parents would decide in the case. They decide their 
hhildren love each other and they want to live together. They decide and they 
wow it and then they live together. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Have you anything else gentlemen. 
_ Mr. Rem: Could we hear about the liquor question which Mr. Gariepy ~ 
nentioned a moment ago. He wanted to hear about the liquor. 


Mr. Garrepy: If it is worth while. 
~ Rev. Mr. Spence: We purposely left it out of our brief, as you will notice. 
The VicrE-CHAIRMAN: Do you want this on the record? 


Rey. Mr. Spence: It might as well be on the record. I would ask howeuee 
s a matter of seniority, that these gentlemen speak in this order. First. 
Mr. Tootoosis, then Mr. Dreaver, and then Mr. Gambler and I will speak 
m it last. 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Go ahead Mr. Tootoosis. 
Mr. Tooroosis: My view of this question, which came up at our last 
neeting is this. In the first place it is in our treaty and it was left to the 
overnment to decide whether something was fit for an Indian to drink. That 
s the way I understand it. Now I look at my Indian people, whom we are 
rying to work for right at this moment. They are down and out people just 
m poor condition and we find they are getting liquor of the wrong kind. When 
rou are trying to help the Indian, to lift him up on his feet and give him a 
fhance at education, there is still some control on this problem. The Indian 
vould learn to handle whiskey. I do not say all Indians would, because I know 
ll white people cannot handle it. So I think it is to the Indians’ favour to 
isk for liquor. 
Mr. MacNicou: They do not get liquor, they are forbidden it. 
Mr. Tooroosts: Yes, and I am not in favour of that. 


Chief Dreaver: With regard to the liquor question I would like to say 
jhis 3 is a matter that has not been discussed by the organization and any opinion 
ve give on this would be our personal opinion. We have not got the backing 
x authority from the people we represent with respect to this question. I 
vould like to say with regard to the question that the sooner the Indian has— 
the same privilege as the white man it will be better for him. No doubt, if he 
ias the privilege, the Indian will at first abuse the privilege but he will soon 
earn to make proper use of it. During my experience in the army, I found that 
o be so. In the first great war I was with quite a number of Indians and 
vhen they first had the privilege of going into the wet canteens, as we used 
0 call them in the army, some of them abused their privilege. 


Mr. Buackmore: But they got wise. 
Mr. MacNicout: They scon learned it was no good, 


Chief Drreaver: In time they would come to use the privilege sensibly and 
found no difference whatever ‘between the Indian and the white man. The 
ame thing applied in this war. I was a headquarters sergeant in Medicine 
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